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JANUARY, 1847. 


Extkacts prom THE Remarks or H.M.S. Norra Sraz. 
Capt. Sir E. Home, Bart.,—From Chusan to Port Essington. 


Ox the 9th of January, the North Star left Chusan, being bound to 
Singapore, Port Essington, and Sydney. 

On the 12th, she was off the north point of the Island of Formosa, 
and, on the 15th, the rock called Pedro Branco, where fleets of fishing- 
boats were passed, and, on the 16th of January, anchored at Hong-kong. 
The winds, during the passage, had been for the first three days from 
N.W. round by N. to N.E., E., and S.E.b.E.; on the 12th, North, 
N.N.W., Ws.W, S.b.E., and calm; on the two following days, they were 
N.E. and E.S.E.; and on the 15th and 16th, E.N.E., N.N.W., N.N.E., 
and N.E., the weather all the time fine, the breezes moderate in the day, 
falling light towards evening. 


At Hong-kong, the dip of the needle was repeated at the record office, | 


in the verandah; and, on the 2Ist, with two mountain barometers b 

Raimsden, I measured the height of the highest peak overhanging the 
harbour. The result was :—at the foot, the thermometer attached, was 
60°, detached, 584°, the barometer, 30°341. At the top the attached 
thermometer was 538°, the detached, 52°, and the barometer 28°345, 
giving the height 1,890 feet. On the 24th, sailed, and the same 
day anchored at Macao, which place she left on the 26th and an- 
chored at Singapore, on February 4th. During this passage, the 
wind was steady from N.E., varying from N.N.E. to E.N.E., the weather 
very fine, with moderate and light breezes. When in latitude about 
13° §., and longitude 112° E., it blew strong, with heavy rain, which 
was the only interruption to the fine weather. Between latitudes 
7° 25’, and 5° 11’ N, and longitudes 107° 34’, and 106° E., a current 
was experienced from the south of 24 miles in the 24 hours; and be- 
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tween latitudes 3° N. and 1° 15’ N., and longitudes 104° 45’, and 
104° 39° E., a current of 35 miles in the 24 hours: a heavy swell from 
the northward attended us all the way. 

The town of Singapore appeared to have increased in size since our 
visit in May last. 

Tiga s are very numerous in the neighbourhood of the town, and 
Pee engazed in forming roads are frequently taken off by them. 

ere is a small fish about 14 inch long, which the Malays fight one with 
another for sport, as they do cocks. The fish, which was in a glass 
vessel, was, when not irritated, of a dingy brown colour; but when a 
small fish was put near to it, on the outside of the glass, it changed to a 
beautiful red colour, the hues changing rapidly, the brilliancy of which I 
am not able to describe ; the fins were evteuded and it darted about the 
vessel whick contained it with great violence. 

On the 9th of February, I repeated the observations for the dip at the 
Observatory, and found it to be 12° 54’, by three sets of observa- 
tions, which is 21’ greater than it was when taken at the front of the 
public buildings in May last. 

The wind, during the seven days which the ship remained at Singa- 
pore, was uninterruptedly N.E., the breezes light and fine. 

On the 12th of February, sailed from Singapore, and the same day 
anchored off Rhio; and having taken sights at the house of the govern- 
ment resident, sailed on the 13th for Port Essington. 

The winds, during this passage, were variable, Theweather fine, 
with occasional squalls of wind and rain. The route taken was that re- 
commended by Mr. George W. Earl in his pamphlet, going along the 
north coast of Timor, passing southward by the east end of that island. 
The sea in the Strait of Rhio was loaded with spawn. 

On the 17th, passed within seven or eight miles of Lubec island, the 
outline of which is irregular and very remarkable. It is well wooded, and 
appears to be inhabited. Onthe 18th, off Madura island, several canoes 
came off. It is a beautiful island, apparently well cultivated. In the 
oe passed between the west end of Pondi island and [Galion 
island. 

The islands of Madura and Pondi are apparently very well cultivated, 
and thickly inhabited ; some canoes were fishing, they are fitted with 
out-riggers as double canoes. On the 18th, I learnt from the master 
of a Dutch schooner, who has traded in these seas for twenty years, 
that, until the middle of March, the westerly winds will prevail in 
this sea, but after that there will be calms and squalls. The present is 
the rainy season, when heavy squalls may be expected, lasting four hours 
ata time. On the 19th, at noon, passed the opening of Lombock strait; 
there was much thunder with heavy rain, and, on the 20th, the opening 
of the strait of Allas was passed at daylight, and the ship was abreast of 
an island believed to be Pulo Mayo. None of the uncertain dangers 
mentioned in the charts were to be seen, nor was there any appearance 
of the Barracouta shoal. Numerous water-spouts were here seen. 

On the 22nd, the ship was off Ruga-Raga, a large high island sepa- 
rated from the island of Flores by a channel about six miles wide. At 
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8 a.m., the longitude was 121° 50’ E.; and, at noon, the extreme of 
Rusa Linguette N.E.b.N., and S.E., a remarkable peak on Flores island, 
S.E.b.E., the latitude by observation being 8° 14’S., and longitude 
122° 4’ E. The peak on Flores island is very high and pointed; appears 
to be a volcano. The land is remarkable and high; Ruga Linguette is 
small, high, and well-wooded, and appears to be uninhabited. This 
night (22nd,) it came on squally with heavy rain, which continued 
during the 23rd, on which day, at noon, the ship was running along 
the north coast of Ombay, the latitude 7° 48’ S., the longitude by 
chronometer, 124° 25’ E. 

On the 24th, at noon, working through between the islands of Ombay 
and Cambay or Goat island, it had been squally, with rain during the 
nigit of the 23rd; the 24th was clear and fine with light breezes. Om- 
bay ts a beautiful island, covered with wood and scab | uninhabited ; 
the trees grow to the tops of the highest ridges of the hills; the face of 
the hills is filled with ravines, and much resembles some of the land about 
Port Royal, Jamaica. Off the east end of Ombay, and between that 
and Timor, there is a great ripple; I know not the cause, the depth of 
water was 78 fathoms. Atnoon, upon this day, 24th, it was cloudy, and 
no observation for latitude could be observed. At 8h. in the evening, the 
ship was passing between Pulo Babi and the east end of Timor, many 
patches of light discoloured water were seen, which were taken for shoals, 
until it was proved by the lead that there was no difference in the depth 
of water upon them. 

The morning of the 25th was hazy with rain, the ship was between 
the island Pulo Wetter and the east point of Timor; a moderate breeze 
from S.W. Some of the land of Timor is remarkably hign, but, from 
the state of the atmosphere, very ill defined. At noon, in latitude 
8° 17'S., and longitude 127° 5’ E., the Isle of Kissa on the larboard 
bow. At 1 p.m. the island of Lette was seen; it was hazy, with a fresh 
breeze at W.S. W., and a ground swell. A little before 1 p.m., the island of 
Pulo Jackee opened with the east end of Timor, a long, low, flat island, 
and appeared like a long tongue of land projecting from the island of 
Timor. Before opening this island, the tops of a range of mountains 
opened, the most remarkable of any I ever saw. They appeared to be 
the tops of a chain running along the south coast of the island, which 
must leave a deep valley in the interior. The island Pulo Jackee has 
the reputation of being the easternmost point upon which monkeys are 
to be found. 

On the morning of the 26th, no land was to be seen. The 27th and 
2sth of February, the wind was light and baffling, with squalls of wind 
and rain, heading upon every track. At noon, onthe Ist of March, the 
land was seen, the latitude 10° 56’ S., longitude, 131° 26’ E. It ex- 
tended from E. 4 S. to S.W. 4 W., very low, and apparently in two 
patches; but the trees with which it is all covered, can be traced the. 
whole extent. The depth of water before the land was seen, and at 
noon, was 34 and 24 fathoms. 

On the 2nd of March, no land was seen; the latitude at noon was, 
10° 48’ S., the longitude 131° 12’ E., a current setting S.S.W., half a 
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mile per hour; the weather hazy, light airs, squalls, and rain. At day- 
light, on the 4th, the land was seen, believed to be Vashon Head, but 
the sun was not seen that day, and the land so unvaried in appearance, 
being one regular line without a break, that it is impossible without ob- 
servations to know what part of the coast was seen; to render the uncer- 
tainty in which we were, still greater, the standard chronometer was 
foal to have stopped; it was to be wound up at 8 o'clock a.m. It had 
been over-wound, and had stopped; at 9 o'clock it was immediately set 
ing. 

eee patches were to be seen ike sand banks just awash with 
the water, the depth was 30 fathoms, and, as the sun was not visible, it 
was diflicult to tell what caused these remarkable appearances. A strong 
current set eastward. In the afternoon, an island was seen which was 
taken for Croker island, and two smaller ones beyond it, at a distance 
beyond the southern point of the island. Of this land we had no cer- 
tainty; the coast was taken to be that about Port Essington. Round 
the point there was an opening round a small sandy bay, but not 
deep. Standing in for it, a white cliff appeared. It was soon evident 
this was not the port. There had been no observation for latitude or 
chronometer. There was a strong current, and, for several days past, 
there had been light airs and calms or squalls; the coast extended north 
and south, and we stood out north. At 2 a.M., on the 5th, the latitude b 
stars was 10° 44’ S., and the chronometer gave the longitude 131° 46’ E., 
which place the ship m Van Diemen Gulf. The land taken for Croker 
Island was the promontory terminated by Cape Don, and the two islands 
were the flat-topped hills Bedwell and Rowe. At noon, standing along 
the coast, these hills agreeing in the bearings taken, Popham bay was 
easily distinguished. Standing on for Vashon Head, every thing was 
clear, and the North Star anchored in Port Essington that evening, 
(March Sth.) 

The soundings for the last four days that the ship had been upon the 
coast, were regular, from 32 to 27, and 25 fathoms; blue mud. ‘The 
islands, in general, in this passage, are laid down in the charts about nine 
miles too far north, particularly the north coast of the east end of Timor 
and Sourabaya. 
~ Port Essington is faithfully described by Captain King, and the sur- 
vey by Mr. Tyers is quite accurate. At the time of the North Star’s 
visit to the place, it was garrisoned by 1 captain of. marines, (Captain 
M‘Arthur,) 1’‘feutenant, 2 serjeants, 1 fifer, 36 rank and file of royal 
marines; an assistant-surgeon, a linguist, 1 seaman, 2 women, and 3 
children, total, 49. 

‘Phe ground upon which the settlement, which is called Victoria, stands, 
s a partially cleared spot upon a bank about 50 feet above the level of 
the'sea. “The soil is a stoney earth, which, from its dryness, con- 
duces ‘much to the healthiness, for whicli the place is remarkable. A 
marine died in the hospital on the third day after our arrival. Since 
October 1838, when the marines first arrived, to this time, there had 
been only one death, and that a seaman of the Pelorus. The extent be- 
tween the government ‘House and the hospital, which are the most dis- 
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tant north and south from each other, is about 720 yards, and from the 
water's edge to the furthest building west of the wharf, is 130 yards. In 
the settlement, besides the government house and hospital, there is a 
mess-room and quarters for the officers, which are over two store-houses, 
of which there are five in all. There are 29 huts, each occupied by two 
men, with productive gardens to each, and the ruins of a church which 
was blown down by the hurricane. Near the settlement, there are two 
gardens, each about 14 acre in extent; the plants grow most lururiantly, 
but of the trees the sorts are bad, as oranges, lemons, guavas, &c. Bamboo 
is much wanted for many various purposes, and Guinea grass for herbage, 
and sago for stock, and pigs should be introduced; arrow-root and to- 
bacco thrive well. There are five never-failing wells in and near the 
settlement, with a little labour the water from one of them might be 
made to flow into the boats. Timber is abundant, and well adapted to 
building, is hard and durable, and never attacked by the white ant, which 
is the greatest enemy with which a settler here would have to contend. 

The natives are numerous, well made, intelligent, mild, and obliging, 
equal or superior, in my opinion, to the negroes of Brazil or the West 
Indies. They will cut wood and carry water, and do other pieces of 
service for a small reward of biscuit or rice, and might make good ser- 
vants; but they never remain long in one place, and when they move 

they oblige every individual of their tribe to go with them. They wear 
no clothing whatever, and neither sex have the slightest idea of shame. 

There are herds of wild red cattle, buffaloes, and horses, in the neigh- 

bouring country, left when Port Raffles was abandoned, and since run 
wild. Fresh beef is scarce and not good, all that they have being buf- 
faloes, which come from Sourabaya and Timor; but they do not succeed 
well, and there is a noxious herb very abundant which kills the sheep, so that 
it is of no use attempting to satodacs them. Fish is plentiful, and very 
good, they salt and acy well. There are also great numbers of turtle, but 
the natives do not bring them to the settlement. Pearls of good quality 
might be found by searching for them. Trepang is plentiful, and the 
Malays come here to collect and prepare it for the Chinese market; seven 
proas were in the port at one time, and, during our stay, there have been 
twelve. They wish to be allowed to settle there; they bring rice which 
they sell or exchange in payment for repairs done to their vessels, by the 
artificers at the settlement. 

The winds, which had varied since the 6th when we arrived from W., 
W.S.W., S.E., and S.; N.W., S.W., W.N.W., S.E., W.; settled about 
the 19th at S.E. and S.S.E., and so continued; the breezes light, and the 
weather very fine. 

Before the monsoon was changed, calms were frequent, with squalls, 
clouds, and rain, so that it was not until the 15th that I could complete 
a set of equal altitudes. The mornings are fine, but a little after noon, 
the clouds rise in the N.E. and N.W., and, about 2 p.m., meet with 
thunder and rain, clearing up at sunset. Towards the 19th, when the 
monsoon was supposed to be established, the wind frequently blew from 
XE., with much thunder and lightning in that quarter, and rain which 
reteshes and cools the air, the light breezes producing an elasticity in 
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the atmosphere which is delightful. The thermometer in the shade, 
usually in the morning 82°, rising to 92° by 1 p.m. The range dunng 
our stay was between 78° and 94° in the shade on board the ship, and 
the barometer between 29°85 and 2995. The dip of the needle was 
found to be 35° 23’ by six sets of observations,—the latitude of the hos- 
pital was found to be by meridian altitude of nine stars, 5 south and + 
north; 11° 21’ 54” S. the variation. 

On the 6th of April, at anchor in the decked boat upon the reef, called 
the Orontes shoal, which is a coral bank with 21 fathoms water upon it. 
The latitude of it was found by the sun’s meridian altitude to be by Mr. 
Stuart, the master, 10° 43’ 15” S., and by myself, 10° 43’ 46” S., the 
mean, 10° 43’ 30” S. 

The bearings from the decked boats were as follows :— 


From the Boat. From the Camelion. 
Vashon Point, : 225° : ; ; 258° 34’ 
The brig Camelion, 176 : ‘ : 
Black Rock Point, 160 ; : ‘ 132 9 
Turtle Head Point, 175 ‘ : : 167 29 
Point Smith, 148 ; . : 110 44 


The distance of the Camelion from Smith’s Point was measured bv 
patent log 3:3 miles. Point Smith is of moderate height, composed of 
a hard concrete of coarse red sand, coral, and small stones, highly mag- 
netic, adhering to the point of a magnetized knife in particles as large as 
a BB shot, which sort of shot it much resembles in all respects. Upon 
this point I caused a pillar or obelisk to be erected as a landmark, 
the soil or gravel mixed with salt water making a cement of suthcient 
hardness to bind the stones together, with which it was built, the height 
of it to be 25 feet. 

During the time that the North Star was at Port Essington, sick- 
ness commenced; in that time five men belonging to the garrison died 
in the hospital. The men were worn out, having been so long in so hot 
a climate, with little to employ the mind or body; their constitutions 
were broken. Mr. Wipple, the assistant-surgeon to the garrison, was left 
when the ship sailed m a very precarious state with fever. The settle- 
ment is defended on shore by an entrenched blockhouse, mounting four 
guns, two carronades, and two long guns, with accommodation for the 
garrison in case of attack, 

On the 23rd of April, the North Star left Port Essington, and, on 
the 29th following, arrived at Copang, at which place it was necessary to 
touch for fresh provisions, for, since January Sth, on leaving Chusan, and 
the present time, 106 days, there has been fresh beef and vegetables 
served out 1+ times, and 9 times beef without vegetables, so that, the 
people having been 83 days without vegetables, begin to feel the bad 
effects of it. When leaving the settlement, as many as 50 large pumpkins 
were observed in the hut of one of the marines, the produce of his own 
labour. These men should be obliged to part with their superabundant 
garden productions when required, a proper price being paid for them; 
had this been the case, good soup might have been furnished to the 
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people for nine days that they had becf only, which they at last ebjected 
to take, preferring salt beef to the flesh of the buffaloes alone. 

On the 15th, in the evening, the tine weather broke up, and showers 
and sunshine were succeeded by wind and rain, which continued until 
we had left the port. The winds, during the passage, were from N.E, 
and E.N.E., varying from N. to E. and E.S.E., the wind became mo- 
derate and the weather fine as we approached the island of Timor. At 
noon, on the 27th, the straits of Samow were entered, and the wind 
fell light; the soundings throughont this channel were 56, 50, 48, and 
38 fathoms, fine sand and broken shells. The land of Timor that was 
first neared was the point forming the east side of Pearl bay, of the 
charts; and at noon, on 26th April, the position of the ship was latitude 
observed, 10° 11’ S., longitude by chronometer, 124° 35’ E., distance off 
shore 12 miles; extremes of land, N.b.E. # E., and W.b.N. 4 N. The 
south side of the island of Timor is low towards the water's edge, and, 
for some distance inland, well wooded with tall straight trees, it then 
rises into hills which are overhung by clouds. When in longitude 
124° 17’, there are about six remarkable white cliffs of various sizes. In 
some parts, extending about ten miles from the land, there were patches 
of a substance resembling rushes; it was not seaweed, but had the appear- 
ance of shoals or rocks even with the water’s edge. 

Approaching the island of Rottee, the land of Timor is of moderate 
height and well wooded, the surface of the ground irregular, with several 
patches of savana or pasture-land, some very beautiful, resembling a park 
in England. Near the beach there are some more remarkable white cliffs 
like those passed before; they are not very hich eastward; it forms a 
point within which there are three others. Westward, it dips rather sud- 
denly fron its greatest height, and gradually tapers to a long low point, 
terminating rather abruptly in a sudden slope. Near to the extremity 
the ground rises gradually or with a gentle slope, upon which there are 
two remarkable trees, and a little farther in isa round hummoek not very 
high but sufficiently remarkable. Rising from this there is a hill or 
long low rising ground, which are the only remarkable objects in this 
long low point. 

As we advance, the Island of ‘lens opens, low an1 covered with trees; 
it appears, at first, as if belonging to the point until separated by the 
changing of the ship's position. At an opening of 28° southward from 
the Isle of Timor, is the island of Rottee; the northern point is long and 
low, it extends N.E. and S.W; it rises with a gentle swell and falls 
again to a point from which springs some higher ground forming three 
hummocks; the principal body of the land composes the first, the other 
two taper down towards the S.E. This appears to be converted into a 
remarkable hill having six hummocks, the first of which is a wedge- 
formed peak, the point tapering towards the north, then rising, forms 
such another point, between which and another like it, is a small peak, 
which is the third hummock mentioned. This land falling to a point, 
nearly to the water's edge, again rises to a low peak, which, in its slope 
down, breaks into three hummocks, the last being the most remarkable; 
from this the island terminates in a low abrupt point, at asmall distance 
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from which rises suddenly from the sea a high conical point which is 
continued by more distant land until it terminates in the water, forming, 
as it were, an island; but the low distant land is connected, and is then 
continued and terminated by a long tract of land, the north-western ex- 
tremity forming a high mountainous point which is continued in an al- 
most uniform ridge until it rises into a broad topped hill rather high. 
The two sides of this table land are rugged hills descending to the sea, 
and terminating in a long low point. On the slope from the table to 
the water are five hummocks, the two southernmost ones are both to- 
gether. The sea here and farther east is loaded with reeds and rushes, 
sticks and wood. At noon, the ship’s position was, by bearing, north ex- 
treme of island of Rottee, S.W.24 W., N.W. extreme of Timor, N.N.E. 
4 E., S.W. extreme of Samoa, W.b.N.4N. The isle of Timor ex- 
tending from S. 4 W. to S.W.b.W.4 W. The entrance to the strait 
of Samoa N. ? E.; the island of Rottee then appeared to be one continued 
island, the west end terminating in a long low sandy point, off whicb ap- 

ear several trees, as if growing out of the water. The land then rises 
into two hummocks, the easternmost one of which has a clump of trees 
upon its top; further to the left appears the top of a high hill, and after 
a gentle rise of the ground, with a regular surface, nine hummocks ap- 
pear; they are very remarkable, the land in the back ground high and 
rugged, forming into four peaks, the rest towards the east is of moderate 
height, irregular, and terminating in a point of considerably less eleva- 
tion on the north side. To the N.W. the opening to the strait 
appears. 

The land of Timor, upon the starboard hand, at the entrance of the 
strait, appears like an island, with a sandy beach extending from one 
end of it to the other, from the eastern point of which there is a long 
extent of breakers caused by a reef which runs off from it south-easterly ; 
behind the centre of this po:nt, far in the distance, there is a high peak 
visible. A reef extends also from the western point, on which the sea 
broke, although the water was otherwise undisturbed. Theland westward 
is high but regular in its form, the whole covered with trees and beauti- 
ful savanas. Passing on towards the entrance of the strait westward, is 
seen opening out in the back ground, at a considerable distance. a high 
mountain having four remarkable craggy heads; the land then falls gra- 
dually, and is regular in its surface aaa the opening of the gut is seen. 
It then rises n a yentle slope, and falling again near the horizon, rises 
into high irregular mountainous land, the land on the foreground show- 
ing like an island. Five remarkable palm trees, which must have been 
before observed, are now nearly shut in, in the extreme west, by the dis- 
tant low land, which rises to a regularly formed hill; this land becomes 
hid from view by the nearer ground, which is of moderate height, 
covered with trees. Advancing into the strait, more high land with a 
remarkable peak opens, and the western end of the sandy point before 
mentioned is rounded at 14 miles distant. The opening of the channel 
clearly developed, and having rounded the ar steer up the centre of 
it. The passage is perfectly clear, the depth of water about 30 fathoms, 
white sand. 
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Nores on THE Hagpours oF THE South-East Coast oF ENGLAND. 
By a Civil Engineer. 


TRAVELLING from London to the coast for relaxation and improvement 
of health, I determined on investigating for myself a subject which con- 
tinually engrosses the attention of our Society, and is as continually 
brought before Parliament, without any practical or satisfactory result, 
and having compared notes, as respects Folkestone, Dover, Ramsgate, 
and Margate, it appears to me self-evident that all the evils so repeatedly 
carped at by the press, and complained of by the shipping interest, arise 
from the management of our harbours being vested in local and interested 
hands. I shall begin with Margate, as the nearest harbour to the en- 
trance of the Thames. 

Margate is a proprietary harbour, and by several acts of parliament 
has been separated from the local grasp of the paviours and lighters of the 
town; but unfortunately for the harbour, it is still in the hands of those 
whose property abuts upon and interferes with its best interests. Now, 
it appears that when the act of 52 Geo. III., was applied for, the legis- 
lature was induced to grant the powers of that act on the presumption 
that the revenue of the pier would be applied to increase its capabilities, 
and we find the bye-laws apply, not only to steam packets and hoys in 
the local trade, but to “every ship, vessel, or boat entering the har- 
bour,” &c. Thirty-five years es elapsed since the passing of that act, 
and the good boatmen of’ Margate inform me that there is only room for 
steamers and small craft;—that an enormous profit has been made by 
the proprietary, while the harbour has no more capability than before: 
Enquiring of people of more intelligence they assert, that if the resources 
of this harbour had been economised, a good interest might have been 
paid, and £5000 per annum appropriated to a reserved fund. This in 
thirty-five years would have accumulated sufficiently to enable the pro- 
prietary to have made this harbour one of great capability as a harbour 
of refuge. There is no doubt but this is a most eligible site for a har- 
bour. It has lately been surveyed by two able engineers, in the hope 
that the government will take the matter in hand. 

At the termination of its area a low hollow called the Brooks, com- 
mences and stretches inland to a considerable distance. - This hollow is 
composed of argillaceous earth to a very considerable depth; and the 
said engineers propose to excavate a dock in the most eligible site, and 
to convert the soil taken out into bricks, for the building out a pier or 
piers into deep water, and there is not a doubt, but this would be a much 
cheaper process than stone or timber; and more durable than either, if 
the bricks were properly made and well burned. If, then, there are ca- 
pabilities here for a good harbour of refuge, why has not the meaning 
of the act of parliament been carried into effect? Does it not look very 
much like getting money from the pockets of a British public under false 
pretences, to se to build a harbour for ships, and for a period of more 
than thirty years to pocket a large revenue, and merely to extend into the 
sea, a paltry jetty for the landing passengers from the steam packets ! 

Such are the evils of local administration which deserves, in equity, to 
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the public, to be called to account in parliament, in order that the inten- 
tion of the act may be enforced, or the act itself rescinded. 

Ramsyate.—It would puzzle one to understand the nature of these 
works by a perusal of the act of parliament, the framers of which act, 
adroitly slipped in as a sop to their neighbours—* The maintenance and 
improvement of the haven of Sandwich,” as well as the construction of a 
harbour at Ramsgate. Now, it does seem clear to a practised eye in en- 
gineering, that the haven of Sandwich has been neglected most shame- 
fully, although many thousand acres of valuable Jand would have been 
reclaimed from the sea, by a judicious straitening, deepening, and im- 
proving Sandwich haven, and that the value of such land might have 
formed an ulterior fund for the support of both places; and thus given 
relief to the shipping interest. Well! a harbour has been built; and 
some thirty years ago it was stated in parliament to be complete, or 
nearly so, having: cost the country a million and a half of money. And 
in this harbour a British frigate could not by any possibility be moored ; 
everything entering this harbour of considerable water-draught must 
ground at low water, and hence we suppose its motto “ Perfugium Mi- 
seris,” for it is a refuge only to the miserable as a last resource. An 
engineer would naturally enquire how the princely revenue of this har- 
bour has been applied during the last thirty years; a revenue during that 
time of (agreeably with its own returns) about £600,000, a revenue at 
present of sian 8 of £20,000 annual income, and yet the harbour has 
not increased its area, it cannot accommodate one more vessel than it 
did thirty years ago. It is now, in this day, designated by Captain 
Washington in his evidence, an insignificant area. How is this? who has 
directed its resources? A baker was, and a banker is, the pivot upon which 
this enormous outlay of money has turned. The marine villa of the 
family overlooks the harbour, and its management has rested with the 
father and the son, nearly half a century. If you ask a Ramsgate man 
who has the control of these works, you are told the London banker is 
chief magistrate, director of police, comptroller of the works, and per- 
petual trustee. The harbour then owes its celebrity, as a public work 
of utility, or its non-efficiency, to this succession in family management, 
or local influence. . 

Now, with all deference to the honorable characcer of the late, or the 
present manager, it may well be doubted where the engineering ability 
may come from, which should thus have secured in these hands, the admi- 
nistration of so vast a sum of the public money. It will be said they have 
been merely the organ of a board of management! granted; and we 
will ask, why, then, has not this harbour increased its capabilities? 
The reply is Best given by occular inspection of the works. It is, and 
has been, a plaything for its managers. Although its lavish expenditure 
and drawing-room finish has -been repeatedly reprobated in Parliament, 
still it is allowed to go on. What, se is the engineer about? Who 
is the man consulted? Sir John Rennie? Impossible! Economy itself 
forbid! Sir John would never sanction a building now in course of 
erection whieh is intended only for a temporary magazine, merely to 
hold a few barrels of gunpowder, having all the finish of an Asiatic 
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mausoleum. But to return to our premises, thirty years at £20,000 
amounts to £600,000, and a severe scrutiny should be demanded as to 
the benefits derived from so large an sutle . The question should 
be insisted on,—what has the mercantile marine of England benefitted 
by this enormous contribution? It is hardly ungenerous to believe that 
local interests have been injurious to the progress of this harbour, as 
well as in the proprietary of Margate. Public property degenerates into 
4 private position in suchacase. ‘lhe resident trustee removes every thing 
unsightly, however useful, and studies the offence which may be given 
to his neighvour’s eye equally with his own. A town or locality is often 
benefitted at the expense of the public purse, and who is to blame? Not 
the manager, but a legislature which allows the management to become 
an hereditary right, in lieu of consigning it to disinterested hands. 
Here, as at Margate, there is every facility for extension right and left. 
It is a very unquiet harbour, and the expense of its various embellish- 
ments had much better have been expended in an exterior breakwater to 
keep out the sea from its interior area. Such are the evils of local rule 
at Margate. They “ will do what they please with their own,” till 
interfered with by legislative enactment. But here it is not their own, 
and public utility, not private gratification, should be the study of 
these who administer its resources. 

Dover Harbour.—We commence our observation on this ancient port 
in the language of our intelligent Maitre d’ Hotel: —“ Ever since the reigu 
of Harry the Eighth,” said he, “ our Dover harbour has been a disgrace 
to the country;” and we perfectly coincide with him, while we examine 
an old chart or plan of that monarch’s reign, copied in the time of his 
daughter Elizabeth. The entrance to this harbour, it appears, has al- 
ways been choked by certain winds with a shifting bar of shingle. And 

et, century after century, and treasure upon treasure, have been expended 
in useless effurts to scour it away by means of a backwater, while it iS 
self-evident that a pier might be extended into the sea beyond its effects, 
and the very shingle itself assist in forming a concrete mass which would 
insure its stability. This has been the simple proposition of scientific 
men for many years; and why has it not been carried into effect? Let 
the Dover people, who are not connected with its harbour establishment, 
speak for themselves! They will tell you that local interest has pre- 
vented every plan of that kind receiving due consideration; that the an- 
cient backwaters (or pents) have been built upon and filled up, and the 
local revenue increased by these harbour leases! That carrying out the 
pier, and turning away the bar, would endanger all the property in the 

y, which is built upon a bank of such shingle. Who, then, are the ~ 
builders? To this inquiry, we are directed to ask the harbour trustees 
and the members of the corporation. It is enough. Here, again, the 
shipping interest may well demand a severe scrutiny, for they are pay- 
ing to a harbour, which is, to the mercantile marine, at all times un- 
certain of approach; and, as far as they are concerned, comparatively 
useless. 

A sinking vessel may be run upon the mud in Ramsgate harbour, life 
and property saved, and some remuneration rendered for the payment of 
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its dues. But here, at Dover, they are expending thousands in the en- 
largement of an area which has still a bar entrance, and, except the piers 
are extended, will continue unsafe to strangers, and difficult of access to 
those who are its licensed pilots. Here is a dry dock converted into a 
wet one, after a most extravagant outlay, being of a piece with the gene- 
ral administration of these works. We turn from this piece of wasteful 
expenditure, so long sanctioned by political influence, and a few minutes 
takes us through the funnel to Folkestone. And now, “ en passant,” a 
few words upon the affairs of the South Eastern Railway Company. If 
Dover and its Cinque Port influence had not stood in the way, the ex- 
pensive tunnelling would never have had existence, and the enormous 
sun expended in a distance of half a dozen miles, to gratify the caprice 
of a Lord Warden, would have been more than sufficient for the con- 
struction of a good harbour at Folkestone. Nothing daunted, however, 
by this tax upon their industry, the South Eastern Company purchased 
the little harbour of Folkestone, and, by their spirit and energy, they 
are shewing their sapient neighbours the manner in which a harbour 
may be constructed and improved. They are stopping the shingle in 
its course along shore, and converting it into an esplanade of terra firma. 
There are outlying rocks of galt dangerous to their approaches; these 
they are removing from the bottom of the sea (by means of divers, who 
go down and sling them), thus clearing the navigation, and carrying out 
their pier with the material; and we venture to prognosticate that, by a 
steady and economical outlay, they will, in a very few years supercede 
Dover as a packet station. This will be rather a ridiculous satire upon 
the other ports, and certainly upon the office of all the former wardens of 
the Cinque Ports, whose jurisdiction should have impartially swayed 
and controlled, the progress of the whole of the Cinque Ports and their 
dependencies. Let us suppose the revenue of Margate, Ramsgate, and 
Dover, during the last thirty years, in one consolidated fund, and we 
imagine it would amount to something like a million and a-half sterling, 
expended upon only 25 miles of our sea line, and what have we to show 
for it? As Englishmen, we are almost ashamed to ask, for the said 
harbours existed then, and they only exist in unimproved efficiency 
now, and how and when is this to cease, it is for the legislature to deter- 
mine. 


TYPHOON IN THE CHINA SEA. 


ITavina been much interested in the account of the Pluto’s Typhoon* in 
the Nautical Magazine of this month, and as the theory of circular storms 
is exciting attention among seamen, by being apparently more and more 
borne out by facts, I am induced to send you the following outline of a 
typhoon I experienced in the China Sea in 1842, for every mite of practical 
observation dropped into the treasury of knowledge, assists in dispersing 
the prejudices which old sailors have yet to theory, whether united with 
practice or not ; and, I think in our profession we are beginning to see 
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tie days of the successful union of practice and theory. But for this an- 
tagonism to science among my brethren, but for the pertinacious love of 
adheriug to old fashioned ideas, doubtless, many more discoveries and im- 
provements in navigation generally would have been made. 

Going up to Hong-kong at the tune of the equinox Sept. 1842, the 
moon being in Perigee, and about the change also, I thought it very 
probable we might have a breeze ; but the equinox having passed some 
days, and fair weather continuing, I hoped, we should escape. However 
when three or four days sail from Macao, about noon I observed a most 
wild and uncommon looking haloround the sun, which at the best I could 
only view as indicative of an unusual state of the atmosphere. The next 
day set in with merely light passing squalls, smooth water, but very 
strong ripples. The afternoon was remarkably fine, but casting my eye 
on the barometer I saw it had fallen considerably since noon. 1 thought 
at first some one had meddled with it, though looking again half an hour 
after I was convinced it was falling rapidly. Still the weather seemed ve 
fine, and I thought it strange; but I was inclined to trust my old friend, 
which by its timely warnings had saved me many a sail and spar before, 
and at other times had often enabled me to carry on through an uncom- 
fortable looking night. On this occasion it proved itself worthy of the 
trust, and I should have had cause to regret it had I neglected its warn- 
ing, and trusted to appearances only. About 3 p.m., barometer still fall- 
ing, though the weather continued fine, I ordered the crew, who had been 
previously employed cleaning the ship, and preparing for harbour, to 
strike top-gallant-masts and yards, mizen-top-mast, and jib-boom; the sails 
and rigging of which I had put below; and, indeed, divested the rigging 
aloft of all top-hamper, and every thing that could be spared. Secured 
sails and hatches, close reefed the topsails, and boats hoisted onboard, and 
well secured. 

This being done beforehand, was done quickly and well. I dare say 
Jack thought it funny work making all this preparation on a fine after- 
noon ; and some of them looked about weather-wise to divine the reason ; 
but, however, other people’s opinions, when my own are formed on good 
grounds, are of little consequence, and in a few hours the most incredu- 
lous were fully satisfied with the prudence of the operations. All being 
prepared, quiet succeeded to bustle, but the barometer still falling, I said 
to myself now in reality is coming one of these said typhoons, and having 
previously been led to pay some attention to the subject, I looked to its 
approach with a mingled feeling of apprehension and curiosity. Towards 
evening I observed a bank in the S.1., night closed in, water continu- 
ing smooth, but the sky looked wildish, the scud coming from N.E., the 
wind about north. I was much interested in watching for the commence- 
ment of the gale, which I now felt sure was coming, considering that 
Col. Reid’s theory being correct it would point out my position with 
respect to its centre. That bank in the S.E. must have been the meteor 
approaching us, the N.E. scud the outer N.W. portion of it, and when 
at midnight a strong gale came on about North to N.N.W., I felt cer- 
tain we were then on its western and southerly verge. It rapidly increased 
in violence but I was pleased to see the vial veering to the N.W., as it 
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convinced, me I had put the ship on the right tack, viz: the starboard ; 
standing of course to the S.W. From 10 a.m. to 3 P.m., it blew with 
great violence, but the ship being well prepared, rode comparatively easy. 
The barometer was now very low, wind about W.N. W., the centre of the 
storm passing doubtless to the northward of us, and to which we might 
have been very near, and experienced all the fury of the Pluto’s gale, 
had we, in the first part, put the ship on the larboard tack, and stood 
to the N.E., the nearest to our centre, instead of the starboard tack, 
standing to the S.W., the very opposite to it. About 5 p.m., wind at 
W.5.W., sensibly decreasing, barometer rising. 6h., fresh gale, made 
sail to keep ship steady, a very great sea on, and, towards midnight it 
became a moderate gale; wind having now became S.W. to 8.S.W., the 
ship breaking off to x.E. Thinking it a pity to be lying so far out of 
our course, I wore to the N.W, and made sail, but, in less than two 
hours heavy gusts came on, the barometer began again to fall, and I 
now thought, of course, we are approaching the storm ayain, and, doubt- 
less the theory is not mere speculation. 1 wore again to the 8.E., and, 
to show more clearly how great a difference a very short distance nearer 
to or farther from these storms makes, the weather rapidly improved. 
The next morning it was fine and moderate, and the wind became S.E., 
with a heavy remaining westerly swell, and, till afternoon, there was a dark 
wild appearance in the westward, which seemed to me another proof that 
it was the meteor which had the day before appeared in the S.E., and 
whose course had been S.E. to N.W., passing a little to northward of 
our position. When we arrived in Hong-kong two or three days after, 
they had had a gale, but not very violent, forthe storm was evidently of 
small extent, and the centre lay between the ship and Hong-kong, and 
through which centre I might have had the pleasure of passing, if re- 
gardless of the indications of the barometer, and the results of the 
scientific comparison of the data of other storms, 1 had been eager 
merely to keep on the tack, the larboard, nearest my course, heading to 
the N.E., instead of standing to the S.W., and in the relative position ia 
which I was to this. I may also add, that though the storm wave might 
be carrying me to the westward, the storm current certainly swept me ta 
the southward out of the course of the storm. I regret that being just 
now at a distance from home, I cannot avail myself of my papers to give 
you the exact particulars of changes of the wind, barometer, &c.; but 
this short practical study of a rotatory storm so impressed the principal 
features of iton my memory, that you may depend on the general accu- 
racy of this rough sketch, which, if you think worthy of insertion, may 
suggest more strongly to my nautical brethren the wisdom and propriety 
of considering the nature of these phenomena, when they happen to meet 
with them, to say nothing of the confidence it must inspire a crew with 
in their commander, and the sound influence it gives him over them 
when they see that, on such occasions, even in the face of appearances, 
that, to use Jack’s common expression,—“ the skipper was night after 
all.” 
JoHN VinE HA, 
Master of the barque Black Nymph. 
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Port Roya AND [Ts ASSOCIATIONS. 


Concluded from page 639, Volume for 1846. 


TaEReE is much force in the term “ my old messmate,” and men of simi- 
lar feelings and disposition are, on shipboard, often bound by the ties 
of the most disinterested friendship that can animate the heart of man; 
and, in general, there is a disposition to mutual good feeling running 
through a whole ship’s company. The association held on the intermin- 
able ocean is very distinct from that which takes place on shore, if we 
except among soldiers, 


“ There's a charm in the feeling service entwines, 
With evergreen halo, around the heart.” 


And it is found, on many occasions, ending but with life. The “ jaun- 
diced eye” which prevails in almost all other professions, and especially 
in es, has seldom been apparent among sailors. In truth, the 
thorough tar is so original an animal in feelings, in manners, and in dress, 
that he is as readily distinguished from the other classes of society as a 
Quaker is; and he is rarely seen in the company of any other companions 
but his own blue-jacket conipeers; indeed, the leaning upon the “ fra- 
ternity” is as congenial to the officer as to the “ regular jack.” 

During the war, some extraordinary, some strange, and some laugh- 
able incidents occurred on shore; aad a few on board the old Guardo, 
which, at the time, created surprise in some, and amusement in the light- 
hearted of the fleet. 

Among the different grades, there were a few noted characters, whose 
eccentricities failed not to draw attention, and whose wild pranks, (for 
the most part, among the “ young gentlemen”), were constantly giving 
rise to inquiries, examinations, and ingenious pleadings; the circum- 
stances often originating in frolic, and love of ‘ fun,” which, I need 
oy add, are inseparable characteristics of your thorough hair-brained 
middy. 

that class, generally, were the delinquents, who, happening to be 
congregated on board the receiving ship, lost no opportunity of turning 
7 thing to account in the way of amusement—even the Commander- 
in-chief, more than once, came in for a share of their practical jokes;— 
but they were better lawyers than their good old chief, agd generally 
contrived, by dint of argument and impudence, to gain the non pro- 
seguntur ! 

The untameable wildness of some of these youths—the extreme haz- 
ard which, without a thought, they sometimes ran of blasting their future 
pros in the profession—was a matter of real surprise to the more 
8 of their class; and, in truth, had not the admiral been one of the 
best ee men in existence, the career of some would have been cut 
short. No doubt, their considerate chief thought with the poet, that— 


“ Once to be wild was nut such foul disgrace.” 
The Shark, as a matter of course, was the receptacle of the human 
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miscellanze of the squadron, as the living genus, ‘“ Old Tom of Port 
Royal” had been for the useless things hove from it, officers newly ar- 
rived, prize-masters, lieutenants, and midshipmen, waiting the return of 
their ships into port. The grand object of these restless spirits was to 
wile away the time—the idle interval—in as agreeable a way as possible. 
Now, as there was not much scope for rational recreation in so confined 
a sphere, it was scarcely in the nature of things to expect that a month, 
or even a week would pass, without some display of mischief or “ devilry,” 
of which the good folks of Port Royal were principally the complainers. 

There was a remark made by one of the Captains, that it was strange 
there should be such a difference in the conduct of the mids of a private 
ship, and those of the Guardo. It is probable the gallant officer made 
the observation only trom the parade behaviour of the one set, and the 
public exposé of the pranks of the other, whose conduct was not watched 
with the same vigilant eye. But, after all, it is not the locale, or the 
domicile, if I may so express myself, that keeps mids, or any other of the 
youthful tribe, in good order; for how often do we find the restraint on 
decorum—that is, the rules—when opportunity offers, disregarded, re-. 
gardless of consequences, by the buoyancy of youthful feelings, and even 
where example and precept keep court. Our “ wild-oats sown,” we are 
but too ready to scowl on the light transgressions of an unsteady set of 
boys, and to forget our own early erratic sallies. In transgressions not 
of serious cast, severity of punishment would be misapplied if inflicted; 
generally, this sentiment is entertained; but sometimes the contrary. 

The love of pleasure—a word of vast range—pastime—equally varied 
in its application among the millions, fills up the measure of life, that 
brief space full of gloomy shadows. There is no keeping rule here, some 
of the wilder spirits will break bounds; in these respects, the beings of 
this world of pleasure and of pain, old and young, fall alike under the 
same category—variations prove nothing—grown up children are as apt 
to play the fool to kill time as any mid who ever “ squibbed a Jew” 
ora “ Gentile.” In the palace, as in the cottage, such things have been 
in vogue. 

The general routine of amusements has improved, without a doubt; 
but there are still aristocratic as well as plebian extravagancies; and if 
we forget the things that were, open our eyes “abroad,” and look into 
the things that are, with Professor Porson’s “ Old Nick’s promenade” 
in our hands, to assist our judgment—we shall see graver folly than the 
wild tricks payed by “ haram-scaram” middies! 

Among the youthful aspirants* for frolicsome notoriety, as well as for 
martial fame, was “ Tandy Mousa,” one of the most noble-minded and 
gallant fellows that ever trod a quarter-deck. His qualifications as a 
signal-officer gained him that office, for some time, on board the detest- 
able floating ship-house. 


© There was on board this vessel a Lieutenant Wolsenscroft, son of the 
celebrated and talented lady of that name, who, at one time, made such a stir 
in the moral world. He was a fine young man, and represented as being very 
clever. Unfortunately, he fell a victim to the country fever. 
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Tandy was a fine manly, dashing fellow, full of vivacity, abounding in 
humorous stories, and fertile in inventions for driving away ennui. Fle 
was a universal favourite, even with the Port Royalers, although he never 
lost an opportunity when it offered of tormenting them. Gayest of the 
gay, in spite of his disposition for fun, he became an especial star among 
the ladies, whether black, brown, or fair! But, with all his wildness, 
Tandy possessed the most benevolent of hearts; indeed, he was generous 
almost to a fault, and as valiant and fearless as he was kind. In these 
qualities, I have never met one who surpassed him. 

The more timid among the Port Royalers, although for many years 
accustomed to the roar of cannon, were rendered nervous whenever such 
sound reached their ears, for the reason, that an accidental shot had found 
its way among them. Their fears on these occasions had not been lost 
on the ingenuity of our mischievous reefer; and we here give the follow- 
ing as one of the practical jokes he played off on the alarmed folks of the 
town. 

As flag officer, it was Tandy’s duty to direct the firing of the morning 
and evening gun. Now, he had been strongly suspected by most of the 
town’s-folk, as having been the wilful cause of their late fright—for which 
accusation, he told them that he would pay them “ interest” —the fact 
being that the shot was accidentally fired by one of the frigates during a 
salute. 

Just as the affrighted minds of the motley denizens of the Royal Port- 
town had settled down into equanimity again, after their alarm, our 
wicked wight bethought him in what manner he could best re-astonish 
the natives. He had a great desire, knowing now their weak point, to 
keep them on the tight-rope of alarm and anxiety, occasionally, by a shot 
from the signal gun; but then there would be a great chance of detec- 
tion, as the “ flag” only fired; and, besides, it would never do to expend 
the king’s stores. A thought at last struck him, which he immediately 
acted upon—+tooden-shot would answer the purpose capitally; and he 
well calculated that with a “ moderate degree” of assurance, if accused, 
he could contrive to back out of the dilemma, his care being, to keep the 
secret secure until after the ‘‘ blow up,” which he fully anticipated would 
follow half a dozev “ whizzes.” The shot were accordingly turned in 
Kingston, and sent down in a box. 

It is a remarkable fact, that, although in some way or other all shades 
were at times tormented with his tricks—he possessed such redeeming 
qualities that there was not one single individual, from the leading store- 
keeper, down to “ poor Polly Bailey,” who would not have most wil- 
lingly and most readily served him. It must be observed, however, that 
whatever mischief was done, he was sure to be taxed with it, whether the 
perpetrator or not. Well, a wooden ball was occasionally sent over the 
town, to the manifest alarm of the peaceable inhabitants. Complaint 
after complaint was made to the “ flag,” that a shot was fired from the 
morning and evening gun, and the circumstance greatly exaggerated. 
At first, the commanding officer attributed the complaint to the fancy of 
the timid, who had not recovered from the fright, which the accidental 
shot, spoken of, had occasioned, and treated the matter accordingly; for, 
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although he was aware the giddy mids would carry their love of mischief 
to great lengths, he could not believe that any amongst them would be 
mad enough to expend the king’s stores for such a purpose. The sub- 
ject was mentioned to the Admiral, who was of the same opinion; be- 
sides, he was sure his “ nonpareil” flag midshipman, lively as he was, 
would not run the hazard of annulling his hopes of promotion, by such 
a thoughtless frolic. The tormentor had taken good care, whilst he 
practised the terror, not to meddle with the ship’s stores; and not a soul 
on board was aware of the wooden balls being introduced into the gun. 
He, therefore, stood in no fear of witnesses against him; and, as for the 
“light bobs,” as he termed the ligneous messengers, the powder sent 
them skimming over the shingle roofs far into the sea. We cannot stop 
to inquire how it was that such a sad dearth of rational amusement hap- 
pened to exist in this floating house, to have induced such an out-of-the~ 
way pastime; but to those who know the unconquerable propensity to 
mischief* in the mind of that wildest of all wild beings ycleped a mid- 


shipman, it will not perhaps seem wonderful. 
At last, such a hubbub was made about the shots, that the Admiral 


* Some of their frolics were senseless enough. I recollect the first night of 
the day I joined a frigate on the point of sailing, after the candles were lit, in 
discussing some trivial affair, the argument waxed warm—the lights were 
** dowsed,” table overturned, a general “good-natured row,” followed, during 
which all the newly bought crockery, &c., was smashed in pieces. This being 
new to me, | escaped through the window of the berth; and it was not until 
the master-at-arms had threatened repeatedly to “ report,’’ the mad fellows 
gave out. Such a scene as the berth presented can scarcely be described—the 
result was, that, during the cruise, there was only a tin cup and the top of the 
tea-kettle available. 

In the C——— flag ship, the mids (two or three dozen), thought fitto get up 
a saturnalia one night. The captain of marines was sent down to bring them 
to order, ufter they had had several warnings to desist. He had no stomach 
for such a mission, being a very quiet, inoffensive beiag; but he appeared at 
the hatchway, and began to reason with them in his usual mild way. The 
begged him to come down and treat. ‘The moment he stepped upon the ladder, 
down he and it went gently as a trap-door, and, in an instant, he was in total 
darkness and not a sound to be heard. He was seized, handed like a child from 
one gang to another until they had brought his outstretched body directly over 
the coal-hole. The dead-march was chaunted in a suppressed number of 
voices, which, when finished, the order was given, “lower away,” when 
the body of the poor passive captain was depesited with all imaginable care, 
the hatch was put on, and the devilry recommenced. At last, it was carried 
to such an unwarrantable pitch, that the first lieutenant was obliged to go 
down with a file of marines with bayonets fixed, to quell the “ mutiny’? 
among these ungovernable spirits. The scouts gave warning, in a twinklin 
the ladder was shipped, and when the gallant “ first,” with his guard of jollies, 
made his appearance, preceded bv the usual funetionary with his lantern, every 
recreant mid was in his hammock, and nothing disturbed the repose around but 
the sounds from their nasal orguns, ‘ Oh! you're a pretty set of gents, a’rnt 
ce Where is the captain of marines? What the d——I have you done with 

im?" No answer. ‘ Comme, this wo’ntdo! Where is he, I say?” A voice, 
as from the shades,—“ Here, my good fellow, sn the coal hole.”’ “ The d——_} 7 
Ah! my Jads, you'll tickle for this game!” A roar of laughter fullowed from 
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determined to aatags pr the matter himself. Accordingly, the flag-mid 
appeared before his chief, and the matter was opened by the complain- 
ants from the shore, telling all they heard, and felt, and believed. The 
direction of the duty being vested in Mr. Midshipman Mousa, he was 
asked what he had to say to the charge; to which he very adrvitly an- 
awered that he did not the gun himself, but merely gave orders to 
the gunner, who being the responsible officer with respect to shot, he 
begged leave to call him, and he was quite sure he could have no sort of 
reason for expending his stores of that description in such a way. This 
was said with all imaginable gravity. A suggestion was made by one 
of the complainants, to the effect, that though Mr. Mousa did not 
fire the gun, he may have given directions for the shot to have been 
introduced and fired. Of course, this was indignantly denied—and the 
wondering gunner with his crew examined. As might be expected of 
men who really knew nothing of the matter, they severally denied that 
any thing besides a cartridge and soft wad was ever discharged from the 
gun; and the gunner requested to be sworn to the fact. It was “ odd, 
very odd, indeed;” but nothing could be clearer than that “ the fears of 
the good folks had got the better of their judgment.” The case was dis- 
missed; but, ‘ convince a man against his will—he’s of the same opinion 
still!” So it was with the Port Royalers. 

Some years after this, when the “ wooden balls” were forgot, during a 
a salute, a shot from one of the ships went through the store-keeper's 
office, where one of the clerks happened to be writing. The poor fellow, 
who was very nervous, was so alarmed, that he forthwith ran into the 
town, and no persuasion could induce him afterwards to resume his situa- 
tion; in truth, he had a very narrow escape, but that did not save him 
from a shot or two from the “ grey-goose quill” of the rhyming mids, 


ABOLITION OF THE Liaat Dues.—Compiled from Official Documents. 
By Samuel Baker. 8vo. pp. 54. 


In the Session of 1845, a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed “ to inquire into the state and management of lighthouses, 
floating lights, buoys, and beacons, on the coasts of the United King- 
dom.” The Report of this Committee is a voluminous document, which, 
with the evidence and appendix, extends over 800 pages. 


the “sleeping” rogues. The poor roval was released, and every “ mother’s 
son”’ of the “ hopefuls” was marched upon deck under guard. 

Whilst the B—— frigate was running down the trades, two mids quarrelled, 
M‘G and P . They immediately went up on the top-gallant yard, one 
at each end, and settled the dispute with pistols in that position ; and, rare as 
duels are in the navy, we have known one settled at the instant across the 


gun-room. 
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As few persons, however interested they may be in the subject, and it 
is one of the deepest interest to this maritime nation, can command lel- 
sure to read so ponderous a volume, the author of the abovenamed 
pamphlet has deemed it advisable to give, in as condensed a form as 
possible, the substance of such parts of the evidence of shipowners and 
merchants as refer to the injurious effects of the light dues on trade; and 
which prove the benefit to the entire shipping community that would 
arise if the recommendations of the Committee were adopted. 

It appears by the returns for 1843 that the aggregate amount of light 
dues collected in the United Kingdom, in that year, was £356,905 for 
the public general lights, and that the charge for collection was £15,814; 
in addition to this sum is the amount levied on shipping for harbour and 
local lights, not given in the Report of the Select Conimittee, but which 
may fairly be assumed at £43,000, thus making a total of £400,000 levied 
on the agp of the country for dues on lights, buoys, and beacons; 
and the Committee state, “ that they were convinced, on the clearest 
evidence, that these dues press very heavily on the commercial shipping 
of the kingdom, and especially on the coasting trade.” 

The pamphlet before us says ‘“‘ Numerous petitions have been presented 
to Parliament complaining of the burden of light dues, as well as. the 
manner in which their pressure operates to the injury of the shipowners, 
and the general trade of the country. That they are a burden on British 
Shipping, as compared with that of other countries is evident from the 
facts that in Russia, Prussia, France, and the United States of America 
no separate charge is made for lights.” A large amount of dues is paid 
by foreign ships, chiefly American, while in their ports we are treated 
with the greatest liberality. Captain Moore, an Englishman, who had 
been more than 30 years intimately connected with the United States of 
America, (23 years of which he had been engaged in the mercantile ser- 
vice between that country and England,) and now commanding one of 
the American liners, stated in his evidence “ that they pay no lights’ dues 
in America, building and maintaining the lighthouses, together with 
buoys and beacons, being under the management of government, who 
consider they are necessary to the safety and welfare of the commerce 
of the country and therefore they are supported out of the public funds.” 
The annual chanie for lights in Bhgland, upon 12 liners is £1620; in the 
United States, nothing! In many cases the dues press so heavily that 
vessels either wait for a full cargo or go in ballast up and down channel; 
and consequently merchants cannot afford to execute the small orders 
they receive. In the evidence of the manager of the Aberdeen Steam 
Navigation Company it is stated that on one voyage the whole freight 
of the steamer City of London to Dundee amounted to £6, whilst the 
light dues were £12. 8s! 

It appears by the Report, that the rates of light dues are not only unequal 
in the amount charged by the Boards in each of the three kingdoms, but 
they pe with greater weight on some branches of the shipping than 
on others. Thus while every class complains of the burden of light 
dues, the sailing coasting’ traders have the strongest grounds for com- 
plaint; they have for some time had to meet the competition of 
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steamers, but a far more serious evil now menaces them in the com- 
petition of coast railways, and unless some relief be afforded to them, 
their existence will be seriously perilled. 

That the fear of falling off in our shipping is no groundless alarm is 
proved by the returns laid before Parliament, of the decrease in our 
whale fisheries, In the South seas, in 1832, as many as 91 ships with 
2750 seamen were employed; in 1842 rar 28 ships and 835 seamen. 
In Greenland in 1832 there were 258 ships with 11,919 seamen; in 
1842 only 62 ships and 2873 men. 

In hke manner in the Baltic trade there has been a similar decrease of 
British tonnage and seamen. In 1833 there were 6,252 ships, carrying 
53,746 men; while in 1843 there were 5,813 ships, and 48,280 seamen. 
In the same yéar the average number of tons of British shipping which 
= the Sound was 372, in every 1000 tons, whilst the average num- 

in 1843 was only 283 tons. 

Yet ships employed in the foreign trade have had some relief by being 
allowed to take their provisions from bond, but the coasting trade has 
not had that indulgence. The higher rate of wages of British seamen, 
their expensive and better food, the increased cost of many articles of 
outfit, artizans’ wages, rates of insurance, taxation, and many other 
charges, which the shipowners submitted to, while the trade was profit- 
able, are now become burdensome; and in the present depressed state 
of commercial shipping, it appears inexpedient and unjust to compel 
them to maintain an establishment kept up for purposes essentially na- 
tional, 

Among the witnesses examined, Mr. W. L. Ogilby, forty years ship- 
owner, ship broker, and insurance agent, specially called. attention to 
the injury arising to the coasting trade of the kingdom by the practice 
of charging whole light dues when the freight is small: the consequence 
is, that small freights are refused, and thus both shipping and trade sus- 
tain a loss without benefit arising to the light fund. He further shewed 
that the traders to the principal ports of Ireland have paid on an average 
5s 14d. per ton on the average of the year; that vessels from the Me- 
diterranean and south of Europe, making a less number of voyages pay 
3s. 64d. per ton; and ships to India and China, making one voyage in 
the year, pay 1s. 13d. per ton; and that the coasting trade, now in the 
greatest depression, would consequently benefit the most by the abolition 
of light dues. Mr. G. F. Young, the well known shipowner and ship- 
builder at Limehouse, and an active member of the Shipowners’ Society, 
gave it as his opinion that as long as the charge for maintaining lights 
is specifically placed on shipping, shipowners are entitled to receive the 
benefit of these lights at the most economical rate. He adverted to the 
important item of expenditure in the distribution of the charitable funds 
of the Trinity Corporation, amounting last year to £34,000; and to 
the great reduction which he considered might be made in the charge 
for collection and management. 

Mr. T. Barclay of the Edinburgh and Dundee Steam Packet Company 
transmitted the following statement to the Committee “ Onesmall steamer 
leaves Granton pier in the Firth of Forth, at 8 a.m. for Dundee, returns 
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at 2 o’clock, and arrives at Granton before 7 o’clock, never using, requir- 
ing, or deriving any benefit from the lights, to which however the owners 
of the steamer are obliged to pay £700 a year! Captain Denham, B.N., 
one of the Admiralty surveyors, employed for thirty years in that depart- 
ment, stated that he was of opinion that a change of the rites of many 
of the lighthouses might be attended with benefit. It appeared to him 
that such an important affair as a light should not depend upon those 
who are restrained from applying for it, by knowing that a toll for its 
maintenance will be laid upon shipping. He was therefore of opinion that 
the lights of the country ought to be placed under one central board, 
which should have authority to decide in all cases where lights, beacons 
or buoys are requisite without waiting for shipwrecks to call the atten- 
tion af the public to it. : 

Mr. H. C. Chapman on the part of the Liverpool Shipowners’ Associa- 
tion gave evidence to the same effect:—He mentioned that at Liverpool 
the sum paid for collecting the light dues exceeded £3200 a year. Mr. 
R. Anderson, shipowner of South Shields; Mr. G. Burns, 20 years man- 
ager and proprietor of steam vessels at Glasgow; Mr. C. Wye Williams, 
manager of the largest steam vessel company in Liverpool trading to 
Dublin, Belfast &c. ; in short representatives of the whole shipping interests 
in the United Kingdom all concurred in similar opinions as to the unjust 
and unequal pressure of light dues on shipping. The latter gentleman 
stated as a peculiar hardship that two of their vessels employed in carry- 
ing the mail between Liverpool and Dublin, have to pay £2,500 a year 
for light dues, while two government steamers also on the same service, 
and which make a profit by carrying passengers, do not contribute one 
shilling to the maintenance of the lights. 

Mr. Baker concludes his well-timed pamphlet with the following 
queries:—1st, It appears by the evidence of the deputy-master of the 
Trinity Corporation, that that body, self-elected, has the conservancy of 
all lights, buoys, and beacons, so indispensable in coast navigation to 
this great naval and commercial country ; and the corporation consider that 
Parliament has no right to interfere or control them in the management 
thereof, for the public interest. It therefore becomes a subject of serious 
consideration for shipowners who alone are taxed for the establishment 
and maintenance of those lights,— Whether the important trust reposed 
in the Trinity Corporation has been fulfilled, so as to render it unne- 
cessary to call in question their system of management?—and, Whether 
that body has afforded any protection to life and property, in making 
coast navigation as safe as practicable, by the establishment of lights, 
buoys, and beacons wherever they were required. 

‘2nd, As theinquiries that have already been made by Parliamentary 
Committees since the year 1822, into the management of the light 
establishments have been productive of great benefit to maritime com- 
merce, by reductions in the charges and other alterations. Whether such 
inquiries, from time to time, into the affairs of an irresponsible body, 
having so important a trust reposed in them, are not absolutely neces- 
sary for the public good, so long as the Trinity Board is constituted as 
at present?—and, Whether it is not reasonable to expect, that in conse- 
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quence of such investigations, the establishment of lights, buoys, and 
beacons, of such importance to the naval and commercial interests of the 
United Kingdom, would not eventually be better conducted under the 
superintendence of Government, upon one uniform system, and by re- 
sponsible public servants, with proper foresight to provide for the safety 
of shipping, in the most efficient manner and on the most economical 
plans, instead of being left to spring up as local wants nay require them, 
after the most disastrous losses at sea. 

3rd. Whether the light establishinents have been maintained with due 
regard to economy? Whether the shipowners have not been obliged to 
pay greater sums than are requisite for their maintenance? Whether 
they have not been called upon to pay large sums arising from the im- 
providence and mismanagement of the Trinity Corporations? And, 
Whether it is not a reproach, that any portion of the establishment of 
lighthouses should have been the means of heavily taxing the trade of 
the country for the benefit of a few private individuals? 

4th. Whether relieving the coasting trade from the payment of light 
dues is not of the highest political importance to the maritime interests of 
the country, inasmuch as by the oppressive operations of these dues, and 
the competition already experienced and daily increasing from the estab- 
lishments of railroads, the coasting trade must be greatly reduced or 
totally destroyed; a matter of the greatest moment, considering it as 
the principal source which has hitherto supplied the hardiest of our sai- 
lors? 

5th, Whether it is just, that the expense of supporting the light 
establishments, buoys, and beacons, for purposes strictly national, should 
fall exclusively on shipowners? 

6th, Whether a direct injury is not sustained by the seaman in conse- 
quence of the coasting trader not being able to carry small quantitics of 
goods when he is unable to obtain a full cargo, on account of the payment of 
the light dues, which is attended with loss to the merchant, the mauufac- 
turer, the broker, and the consumer. 

An answer to the above questions will prove the necessity of immediate 
measures being taken to carry into effect the recommendations of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons as regards the future 
management and maintenance of the lights. “ That all expenses for 
the erection and maintenance of lighthouses, floating-lights, buoys, and 
beacons on the coast of the United Kingdom be henceforth defrayed out 
of the public revenue; and as the Trinity Board has incurred a debt in 
purchasing the rights of private individuals for their leases and possessions 
of lighthouses, the Government ought to take upon it that debt.” And 
with respect to their future management, the Committee expressed their 
opinion, ‘ That all public and general lighthouses and floating-lights, 
buoys, and beacous of the United Kingdom should be placed under the 
management of one Board resident in London, and that that central 
Board in London should be the Trinity Board of Deptford Strond, and 
that in future one-third of the members of the ‘Trinity House of Lept- 
ford Strond should be nominated by the Crown.” 

Parliamentary returns afford a pretty decisive answer to the first, and 
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in our opinion, by far the most important of these questions, viz : whether 
the Trinity Board and similar Boards in Scotland and Ireland have 
afforded every protection to life and property, in making coast naviga- 
tion as safe as practicable by the establishment of lights, buoys, and 
beacons wherever they were required. To begin with the Thames, the 
highway to the metropolis and commercial mart of the world; will it be 
credited that the south channel into this nver, the channel by which the 
greater part of our foreign trade reaches London, is not hghted at all? 
nay, till last year the Princes’ channel, by far the deepest water, was not 
even buoyed. Again from the Nore upwards there is nothing to guide 
our steamers, which must and will continue to run up and down at all 
hours of the night; when this might easily be done by a small floating 
light at the Chapman beacon, at Shell haven, or near Holy haven. 
What must be thought of the state of lighting and pilotage of our rivers 
when the Duke and Duchess de Nemours, returning from paying a visit 
to Her Majesty, ina steamer with a Trinity Pilot on board. were run 
aground on the Bligh sand, and obliged to throw guns and coal over- 
board to get off after lying there nearly twelve hours. Again at Broad- 
ness opposite Grays, vessels are constantly going ashore. Yet when the 
lighting is left to local boards, to those really interested in the subject, 
we find a far different state of things; contrast the lighting and admira- 
ble buoying of the Mersey up to Liverpool, of the Humber up to Hull, 
of the Tees up to Stockton, of the Tay up to Dundee; why then should 
not the approaches, and the channel of the Thames, wit:: as much traffic 
as all these rivers put together, be similarly lighted and buoyed? 

Where too is the Swin Middle light placed? Where are the buoys of 
the Spitway and Wallet? Why was the stump of the old Maplin bea- 
con left standing till several vessels had been wrecked against it? The 
neglected state of Harwich harbour, with a Trinity agent resident on the 
es has become too notorious to need further mention here. Only a 
short time since, it appears in evidence, there was but one small white 
buoy to mark the Shipwash, a sand seven miles long, and one of the 
most dangerous in the North Sea. Why was the placing of the Cockle 
Gat light vessel, at the northern entrance into Yarmouth Roads resisted 
(even after the wreck of nine vessels in one night in 1823 for want of 
it,*) “till the very daily journals cried out shame? 

The evidence further states that the Leman and Ower light-vessel is 
placed five miles distant from the most dangerous part of the shoal; that 
there is no buoy or beacon to mark the Flamborough Head ledge, Filey 
Brigg, and Whitby Scars,t where repeated wrecks occur for want of 
them. That the Fern leading light, to lead between two dangerous 
shoals, the Goldstone and the Plough, are less than acable’s length apart, 
whereas the Megstone is placed as if on purpose for the low light, at a 
mile distant, and would fori a quick and excellent mark. Let us take 
warning by the wreck of the Pegasus. 


* See letter on this subject in the Nautical Magazine for 1841, p. 117, from 
Capt. Hewett, the late excellent surveyorin the North Sea. 
t Since placed. 
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In passing to the west coast, the evidence tells us that for 80 years of 
peace an extent of eighty miles of coast in the Bristol Channel, from 
Lundy Island to the Longships, has been left without a single light, and 
now that at last a lighthouse is building on Trevose Head, it seems very 
questionable whether it should not have been placed on the Quays, three 
dangerous rocks which lie a mile off shore, and which, in foggy weather, 
will assuredly wreck a vessel while running to make the light, It is, 
too, the opmion of all sailors that the Scilly Island light should be 
placed on Rossvear, the outermost and southernmost of that dangerous 
group of islands. 

It further appears that the Walney light on the northern point of 
Morecambe Bay, on the coast of Lancashire, and the only coast light 
from Liverpool to the Solway, a distance of 70 miles, is a private 
light, and revolves only once in five minutes! Yet for these and other 
lights the trade in England is taxed to the extent of £250,000 a-year. 

Turn we now to Scotland, and to the evidence of the doings of the 
“Commissioners of Northern Lights.” This Board it appears consists 
of twenty-five individuals, provosts, baillies, sheriffs, &c., without a single 
sailor or shipowner, and as might be expected such a constitution is 
attended with corresponding results. It is true that these gentlemen 
have a very intelligent engineer, who, as far as engineering knowledge 

, does his work admirably; yet it would be unfair to expect from 

im that he should know and feel all the wants of sailors. We need 
not be surprised then to learn that, although many buoys and beacons 
have been prepared, hardly any are yet laid down, and that the approach 
to the Caledonian Canal—a Government work on which a million of 
money has been expended—a channel through which a stream of traffic 
has been flowing for upwards of a quarter of a century—had no light 
up till the 25th of May last, and at this moment has not a single buoy 
or beacon to mark the seven dangerous shoals which line either side of 
its approach, 

Farther north we learn that along the whole of the east coast of Sutherland 
and Caithness, from Tarbet Ness to Pentland Skerries, a distance of 60 
miles, there is not a single light; and with the exception of Scalpa on 
the Lewis, that from Cape Wrath to Lismore, including the Isle of Skye, 
there is no light for a distance of 150 miles; while the shipping which 
pay dues on the sets 3 light exceed 284,000 tons annually. We are 
quite ready to admit that the lights exhibited along the coasts of Scot- 
land are brilliant and efficient, but after 30 years peace, with a surplus fund 
of £34,000 in 1843, as is shewn by the returns, we are of opinion that 
there should not still remain 11 lighthouses out of 33, or one-third of 
the whole, either building or to be built, as was the case on the Ist of 
January, 1846. 

In Ireland the constitution of the Ballast Board is about as anomalous 
as in Scotland, with the exception that, during the last few years, it has 
had one sailor on the Board, otherwise it is composed of aldermen, &c., 
who are self-elected. It enjoys, as in Scotland, the advantage of an ex- 
cellent engineer, who, as far as engineering knowledge can avail, does 
his work admirably, but we have no more nght to expect an engineer to 
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be competent to place buoys and beacons than we have to expect sailors 
to build lighthouses. As might be anticipated then, the coasts of Ire- 
land, although the east coast is lined with sand banks, are notoriously 
deficient in any such guides to navigation, or, as the Admiralty surveyor in 
his official report, says, ‘ the lights and buoys on this coast, admirably 
as the former are mana2ed in detail, are lamentably deficient in number 
and position.” It appears from that report that there are but seven 
buoys and beacons to mark the several extensive shoals which line the 
coast between Dublin and the Tuskar, a distance of 70 miles; that eleven 
additional buoys are required, and especially a floating-light is wanted on 
Blackwater Bank, a notoriously dangerous shoal in the vicinity of Wex- 
ford, and on which forty-three vessels have been wrecked within the last 
few years, and a lamentable loss of life has occurred. The Coningbeg 
light-vessel in blowing weather is said to be almost useless—and yet it 
appears that 18,000 vessels annually pass along through this entrance of 
the Irish Channel, and by the account of the agent for Lloyd’s, dunng 
the last thirty years, 170 vessels have been wrecked on the coast of 
Wexford, and the loss of life has been 270 persons! 

On the south coast all sailors complain of the too great elevation and 
ill chosen position of Cape Clear light; of the want of a light on the 
Foze Rock, the western point of Ireland; and that there is no coast light 
from the Old Head of Kinsale to the Hook of Waterford, a distance of 
seventy miles. The Arran and Cape Clear and Clare lights are from 
450 to 500 fect above the sea, and commonly obscured by fog. On the 
north-west coast of Mayo and Donegal there is a range of ninety miles 
and no coast light yet lighted. The Innishowen leading lights are on 
the same level; there is no beacon on the Carrick-vanan rock, which 
lies in the fair track of steamers from Londonderry to Glasgow and 
Liverpool, nor any light on Rathlin Island. 

It is unnecessary to enter into farther details; facts enough have been 
stated, and we challenge their disproof, to show that the supervision of 
our Lighthouse Boards is not what shipowners who are heavily taxed to 
support them have a right to expect. 

But the important question recurs, cannot this tax be lessened, and 
the peculiarly obnoxious mode of collecting it be avoided? Wee think it 
may; and that by the simple mode of placing 1s. a ton annually as light 
dues on all the tonnage of the country. 

The British tonnage registered in 1844 amounted to 31,320 ships of 
3,687,231 tons; and of Foreign shipping, that entered the ports of the 
United Kingdom, 7,247 ships of 143,897 tons. Taking, therefore, 
the total of British tonnage registered, and the foreign tonnage entering 
our ports in 1844 at 4,781,128, and charging 1s. per ton, the sum of 
£239,056 would be produced; or ample to cover the whole expense of 
rere the lights, buoys, and beacons of the United Kingdom in a 
perfectly efficient state. 

Something must be done, the present system cannot go on. We 
would, therefore, strongly urge that immediate measures be adopted to 
lessen the dues on shipping, and we think it is the bounden duty of every 
sailor who has the honour of his country at heart, to come forward and 
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aid this cause in every practicable way, not only on economical, but 
political grounds of the highest importance to the maritime interests of 
the kingdom, as the coasting trade has ever been the best nursery for 
the a race of seamen who have so ably maintained the honor and 
power of the country. 


vm mr eee 


AuTO-BiocrapnicaL Sketcues, by a Merchant Sailor, illustrative 
of the State of the British Merchant Serrice. 


(Continued from page 640 of former volume.) 


Dourinc the time that we were driving onwards before the strong 
westerly gales, running without our rudder, guided by the position of 
the yards, and checked off by the jib and stay-sail which were kept set 
as she came to, either to port or starboard, an accident occurred to the 
second-mate and myself, which, from the former’s want of thought, and 
headlong disposition, nearly cost us our lives. While the people were 
below at dinner, I happened to be passing along the deck, and observed 
that the jib-tack had given way, from the continual shaking of the sail 
while the vessel was running. I instantly reported the circumstance to 
the second-mate, who was on the poop. He hastened forward and called 
on me to lay out and lash the tack afresh. Before going out, I sug- 
ted to him the propriety of passing a gasket round the jib to keep it 
quiet should the brig come to the wind, an event to be expected under 
the circumstances. As usual, no reasonable suggestion had any influ- 
ence on this headstrong, thoughtless, blustering man. ‘ What the 
d——1 are you afraid of? lay out,” was the reply; and as, of course, 
obedience is the ler suprema on board ship, I went out first, and, pre- 
paratory to the scene which I knew must ensue, I got outside the rig- 
ing, astride on the jib-boom end, with my arms round the jib-stay. 
ihe second-mate had not such a good situation, as he was half supported 
by the foot-rope, and half by the jib-boom guys. We had scarcely 
sleated away the remains of the old lashing when the brig came up in 
the wind, not meeting the resistance of the jib, which was down, she 
came to till the square sails were aback, then came the avec for 
existence. The jib, caught by the wind, flew out to leeward until checked 
by the sheet which was aft, it flapped up and down with the force of the ga, 
ene the jib-boom and topmast in such a manner, as to cause fears 
that the former would be carried away. Our position became perilous in 
the extreme, every shake of the jib, rendered 1t more difficult to hold on; 
I had a better position than my friend the second mate, who bellowed 
out most lustily for help, with many a hurried prayer for the assistance 
of a Power he seldom at other times troubled himself with. The noise 
of the jib brought some of the men up out of the forecastle, who saw our 
danger, and hauled the jib sheet aft, the only thing they could have done 
to increase our danger, as the tauter the sheet was the more violent 
were the shakings of. the sail. Fortunately for us, whose strength was 
fast going, the mate was apprised of the affair , and the moment he came 
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on the forecastle, his eagle eye saw the difficulty, and in an instant he 
cut the jib whip, the sail at once blew out to leeward like a pennant, and 
eased our position. The crew then came out to make the jib fast, and 
succeeded, after great difficulty, in doing so. We got in on the fore- 
castle completely exhausted, and bleeding both at the arms and legs, the 
inside of which were entirely denuded of skin, from the tenacity with 
with which we clung to the stay and guys. 

It might be thought that such a lesson would have caused the second 
mate to be more cautious, and think for himself, or benefit by the sug- 
gestions of others; like all ignorant people, however, he was extremely 
tenacious of his dignity, and afraid of losing his authority, while he pur- 
sued the very course which ruined both. Not ten days after the recur- 
rence above related, I was again nearly becoming the victim to his 
ignorance of his duty;—the fore-top-sail was ordered to be reefed, and 
without a rudder, and no boom-mainsail set, it was necessary the weather- 
braces should be well rounded in, and the gear well up, before we at- 
tempted getting on the yard in the gale which was blowing. Some of 
the men remarked to him that the weather-brace was not enough in, 
when he burst out in the usual blustering style, ‘“ What the d 
you growling at? lay aloft and be d——d.” 

Such was the common style of language we were accustomed to on 
board the vessel, and which is still too common in the merchant service, 
where ignorance and vulgarity in subordinates, are not checked by pru- 
dence and management on the part of the superiors. This man could get 
nothing well done in his watch, because the crew hated him, a dislike 
engendered by his own misconduct. Before the master, on the passage 
out, he was all activity, hurrying on the work so far as words went, and 
evidently watching every turn of the skipper’s eye, making and shifting 
sail unnecessarily when he was on deck, and, by his apparent zeal, had 
gained Jemmy’s good graces; he, moreover, stood high in the estima- 
tion of the overlooker at home, which always has its influence on board. 

Aloft we all proceeded in consequence of the bully’s mandate. I got 
first on the weather yard-arm, and had caught a point before the yard, 
while I stepped on the foot-rope, beyond the top-mast rigging, when the 
brig fell off, the sail filled, a sent me flying backwards clinging only 
with one hand to the point; the top-mast rigging fortunately was filled 
by my shipmates, one of whom caught hold of me, and supported me 
with the others’ assistance into the rigging; thankful for one more nar- 
row escape, the danger caused solely by one man’s incapacity and mis- 
conduct. Ever afterwards, when this man had anything to do with 
bracing the yards for reefing, I took a safe plan by going to the mast 
head, and shiding down the lift to the yard-arm. 

The term overlooker, above mentioned, requires explanation to such 
of the readers of the Nautical as do not sail in Liverpool vessels. An 
overlooker, then, is a person appointed by the Liverpool owners, to look 
after and superintend everything connected with the provisioning and 
fitting of the vessels when in a harbour in England. The master who 
has been trusted to charter and sail the vessel, and transact her neces- 
sary business when abroad, is not considered worthy of the same confi- 
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dence when at home. He cannot get a single article of stores except as 
the overlooker thinks fit, and many a poor man with a family, dependant 
on his exertions, submits to the orders, taunts, and obloquy of such cha- 
racters, (I write advisedly,) rather than lose his situation. The over- 
looker is an old skipper, who, by sailing for his employers at a low rate 
of wages, by keeping the ship’s accounts low, by living on ship’s allow- 
ance, and starving his crew, by hauling the vessel about in Liverpool 
docks, and cringing to the cupidity of a parsimonious owner, has earned 
a reputation which, were the secrets of his accounts in foreign ports 
thoroughly explained, would not be so high. While writing of the class 
generally, and reprobatin a system which, until lately, was peculiar to 
Liverpool, I admit that there are some respectable men amongst them, 
who; having families, are glad to get any situation which enables them 
to live at home. The system, however, is a vile one, which has pro- 
duced much evil in the merchant service, and caused a master mariner’s 
situation in Liverpool to become every day less respectable, less lucra- 
tive, and less comfortable. It can easily be understood that when such 
men have the providing of stores for the vessels, that a tradesman who 
understands the matter, can send any quality of provisions he pleases for 
the consumption of the unfortunate skipper and crew. The fact is noto- 
rious; and while the crew are existing on putrid beef, and bread alive 
with vermin, the overlooker is revelling on shore amidst the luxuries 
which his concurrence with the tradesman procured him, I can easily 
trace the gradual degeneracy of the body of Liverpool shipmasters to 
this system; and the master of a merchant ship, who so ably wrote the 
article in the last Nautical should turn his attention to such subjects, 
and endeavour by exposure, to remedy the condition of the merchant 
service. Assuredly he will meet with much sympathy, and the assistance of 
one who wishes the service well, and is ready to give any aid to the good 
work. 

During the whole passage from Charleston to England, amidst all 
the excitement of our situation, our skipper never came on deck but once. 
The crew were dividedinto quarter-watches, as we had only to remain aft 
on the poop and notice as nearly as we could, how she went, coming up, 
and falling off, as she constantly did. While the carpenter and myself 
were one night during the middle watch, standing aft near the place 
formerly occupied by the wheel, we observed a white figure come up the 
companion-hatchway, and walk aft. The old carpenter took me by the 
arm, and whispered, ‘‘ Guidness! did you ever see the like o’that.” Aft 
walked Jemmy, in a bitter cold night in January, with nothing but his 
shirt to cover him, and without in any way noticing us, as he walked u 
to the rudder case, lay down all his length on the wet cold deck, 
and looked down the empty rudder trunk, remaining in the same 
position about ten minutes. He then arose, walked deliberately back 
again, and descended to the cabin without uttering one word, insane as 
he was from the effects of intoxication. He kept loaded pistols under 
his pillow, and often threatened destruction to his poor wife, who was 
the victim of all his insane whims and fancies. He never interfered in 
any way with the mate in the ship’s duty. 
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On arriving in England the skipper’s friends came on board, and re- 

moved him in a coach to lodgings; the crew all separated, were paid in- 
dividually in a few days at the owner's office; no questions were asked, 
no explanation offered, the money, hard-earned as it was, was handed 
over to us, with official gruftness by a grumbling cashkeeper; and in a 
fortnight, I presume, the whole crew were again embarked in different 
vessels on different voyages. ‘The owner believed the master to be a 
first-rate man, and I believe he even got great sympathy with his illness 
as arising from his exertions during the voyage. The owner never gave 
himself any trouble about such matters. The overlooker attended to the 
vessel, and the cashkeeper to the accounts, and the sequel will prove that 
both these parties thought Jemmy, a very excellent skipper. The mate 
and carpenter, whose exertions should have been rewarded, never even 
got thanks, and the whole were discharged, no doubt, at the suggestion 
of the master’s friends, while the vessel was put in dock to be repaired. 
_ A few days after my arrival from the last unpleasant voyage, I was 
asked to ship in a small Scotch schooner bound to Westport in Ireland, for 
a cargo of oats. As I was indifferent as to my destination, and there were 
few vessels fitting out for southern voyages, I agreed to go, and found 
when I joined, the crew consisted of the master, his brother as mate, 
myself, and ten other seamen. We took on board about fifty tons of 
coals as ballast; the hatches were put on, covered loosely by a tarpaulin, 
and our only boat placed on the chocks over the hatchway. There was 
nothing like discipline on board this craft,— master, mate, and the others 
working together; any one cooked, and every thing was done in a very 
free and easy dirty style. 

We jogged on our passage quietly with variable winds, until we got 
past Rathlin island; the wind was southerly, inclining to the westward, 
and by the time we were abreast of Innistratul light; it was south-west, 
blowing an increasing gale, with thick rainy weather. The master wags 
strongly advised by his brother, at night fall, to bear up for Loch Indal, 
which would have been the most prudent course under the circumstances. 
He was, however, a man of no mind, of a vacillating timid disposition, 
and after talking about doing it for an hour or two, could not determine 
until it became too late. The schooner was kept on the port tack during 
the night, the gale fast increased, sail was shortened, until we were under 
a storm trysail, and inner jib, and making as much lee as head way. 
Long before daylight all chance of our fetching Loch Indal was at an 
end, and no other course left than to remain driving on the port tack until 
the gale ceased, or altered its direction. It continued, however, during 
the day a hard gale; and during the darkness of the night, the skipper’s 
fears made him miserable, lamenting his not having gone into harbour, 
and speculating on the prospect of driving down amongst the Western 
islands; still he took no means to ascertain her position, or the vessel’s 
drift, the log was never hove, no calculation made as to the leeway, 
courses seldom observed, the tiller being lashed a-lee from the time the 
craft was laid to. The night continued dark, rainy and miserable, the 
wind blowing a heavy gale. As the night wore on the skipper’s fears 
increased, he began to talk in a very lugubrious tone; his wife and family. 
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wer? spoken of in a despairing mood, interrupted by occasional ‘I won- 
d-r where we are?” Morning brought with it no cessation of the gale, 
or metioration of the dark rainy weather, we had no fire during the past 
day or nig':t for cooking; and we were all taken into the cabin, the fore- 
castle hatcliway being battened down for safety. Brought together as 
we were in the cabin, the skipper’s pusillanimity became more apparent; 
instead of now trying to make calculations as to our whereabouts, he 
hazarded guesses; even asking me what I thought. These guesses and 
questions were interrupted by apostrophes to the Deity, to his unfortu- 
nate condition, and every thing but his own incapacity and want of firm- 
ness. He attempted to read his bible, but his fears prevented him; still 
he kept it in his hand, and, notwithstanding the gloom he contrived to 
throw over our minds, I can never forget the ludicrous figure he cut, 
sitting in the doorway of the stateroom, with a dirty red night cap on 
his head, his bible in his hand, crying and sobbing bitterly, while he 
uttered occasional growling lamentations about his wife and family. 

The forenoon passed over in this way, no cessation in the gale. On 
the skipper’s assurance that we must go ashore on the wild coast of the 
Long Islands, the scene continued so long the same, that all the impres- 
sions of the solemnity of our situation, lightly made on the youthful 
mind, wore off; there was a somcthing within me which assured me it 
would not end fatally; what the feeling was, how it was generated or 
fostered, I cannot explain. Hunger began to assert its right to allevia- 
tion. The skipper took no food, and offered none to the crew. I was 
afraid to ask for bread, lest he might think me a hardened sinner, which 
he assuredly would have done, but recollecting that when we left the 
forecastle there was some beef and bread in the kids, I went out into the 
steerage, knocked ‘down two of the bulkhead boards, let myself into the 
hold, and groping my way over the coals, reached the forecastle, where 
I found the beef and bread, from which I made a hearty meal, and felt 
not only much refreshed, but much less alarmed as to our safety. There 
is something wonderfully soothing in a good dinner, and dry beef and 
bread formed a delicious meal to me, hungry as I then was. My appe- 
tite appeased, I then began to cogitate over my situation. Of my own 
personal knowledge I knew little, although the skipper had shewn me the 
chart and asked my opinion. I fancied our position could not be either 
safe or pleasant. I secured some letters from my chest, and then went 
aft to the cabin, when the skipper formally announced to us that he con- 
sidered our situation very dangerous; that, io fact, there was no hope, as 
it was a high rock-bound coast on which we were driving, where there 
was no chance of saving our lives. 

From occasional visits to the deck we could easily find out that the 
sea was increasing in magnitude, while the weather remained as thick 
and gloomy as ever, preventing our seeing any distance from the vessel. 
About | p.m. a heavy sea struck the schooner, washing away the boat, 
bulwarks, main hatches, (never battened down,) and cabin skylight, at 
the same time shifting the coals into the lee side, and throwing the craft 
on her beam ends. The cause of our misfortune and its consequences 


were soon apparent. The wretched skipper became paralyzed and helpless, 
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the mate however, followed by the crew soon scrambled on deck; the 
throat and peak halliards of the trysail gaff were let go, and the sail got 
down. While another man and myself went forward, and loosened and 
set the jib, or rather partially set it, the helm being at the same time 
put up. During this time every surge she took into the sea, the water 
rushed into the Fold, and the vessel must either be got on the other tack 
or she would soon sink. It is impossible to describe how intensely inter- 
esting the moments became, as she Meas paid off, on her beam ends 
as she was. I never expected to see her wear. She ran about a quarter 
of an hour, when a sea came rolling along farther aft than usual, and 
giving her a lift on the quarter, sent her spinning round on the other 
tack, we soon hove up the trysail with the winch, the jib blowing away 
before it could be secured; and nailing some spare tarpaulin over the 
main hatchway, we went down into the hold, and trimmed the coals 
amidships, afterwards pumping out the water, which had entered by the 
main hatchway and skylight. Our exertions over, and order as well 
restored as it could be, the question again came to be eventually asked, 
“‘ Where are we?” The mate uel by his late exertions went to the 
main cross-trees and looked anxiously out to leeward; the weather how- 
ever remained thick, and prevented his seeing any distance. 

The craft was again wore, as it was supposed she would keep longest 
clear of the land on the port tack. This evolution was just completed, 
when, about 4 p.M., the weather cleared up, and, towering high above 
our mast heads, and close to leeward, were the immense precipitous cliffs 
of Barra head. It was ascertained ata glance that the vessel had made 
more lee way, and less head-way than was expected, she was again 
quickly wore round, the reefed fore-sail set, and we just scrambled nar- 
rowly past the cliff. Once past, we had room, and knew our position. 
The mate, who had once before been in Loch Bracedale in the island of 
Skye, proposed going there, which the skipper at once agreed to. Away 
then we went at once before the wind under our tiny top-sail, and, a few 
hours after our narrow escape, we were safely riding in security in 34 
fathoms water, in a most beautifully sheltered arm of Loch Bracedale, an 
within 500 yards of a farmer’s house. 

Here we remained refitting, repairing bulwarks, and such like neces- 
sary operations for a few days. The weather soon becoming finer and 
more settled, our skipper, however, would not venture out; he had not 
recovered his fright, and for three weeks we remained at anchor, although 
several opportunities for sailing occurred. We found the population 
here widely spread over the ground, all speaking Gaelic amongst them- 
selves, although the better classes could also speak English. We were 
within a mile of the parish church, where the clergyman resided, a worthy 
member of the Establishment. His services were in Gaelic, but when 
he became acquainted with our arrival, he intimated his wish to come 
down to the farmer’s house close to the vessel, and preach a sermon in 
English, for our benefit solely, which he accordingly did during the three 
Sundays we remained. While here the clergyman took the opportunity 
to go in our boat to the upper end of the Luch to visit a dist:nt part of 
his parish, and celebrate the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. This was 
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to me a very interesting visit, as I got much information from listening 
to the minister's conversation during our passage up; and seeing a large 
congregation assembled together in a valley, beautifully situated between 
two gradually rising heath-clad hills, to worship God, and join in cele- 
brating his praise in the open air, made me revert my thoughts to the 
ancient days of our church, when our covenanting forefathers were driven 
by necessity to worship in a similar manner. 

In the farm house, and with the farmer and his very estimable family, 
whom we were so near, I became very intimate. When I pulled the 
boat ashore with the master, he used to into the parlour with the 
farmer, while I went by invitation into the other room amongst the 
family. Many a happy hour I spent amongst them, admiring their 
primitive manners and simplicity of mind, while my rather common fare 
on board was luxuriously added to by constant presents of eggs, butter, 
milk, and fish. While iaued to be asked amongst the family, my ship- 
mate,a rough, unlettered, southern sailor, belonging to Yarmouth, one 
of the genuine tobacco chewing sort of tars, was wont to go into the 
kitchen, where there were two strong built highland lasses as servants. 
Bill used to get close to the turf fire, and smoke his pipe in comfort, un- 
til, one evening, he began to entertain the two servants with a long ac- 
count of his first spree on shore, after a long voyage, going on to describe 
his riding in a coach with his shipmates and their girls. The simple 
highland lasses at first did not seem to understand him, gradually, how- 
ever, they became alive to the import of his communication; their vir- 
tuousindignation was roused, they ordered him out, he looked amazed, 
and could not understand them, so little did he know what virtue was, 
until the stalwart dames seized on poor Bill and forcibly ejected him from 
the premises, with many an unpronouncable Gaelic gesture to testify their 
abhorrence of the fault committed. 

The wind at length became absolutely fair, with fine clear weather, 
and even our un-energetic skipper gave orders to get under way. We 
sailed, and had got as far as Barra Head, the scene of our late difficulty, 
when the wind came away from the southward, and the skipper, without 
waiting an hour, bore up for Loch Boisdale, a place of refuye nearer than 
the one we had left. Here we remained ten days, our provisions became 
scarce, we went over the farm-houses in quest of some, and got a few 
potatoes and herrings, but here coffee or sugar were not to be had; oat- 
meal was procured, and porridge ordered for breakfast and supper. Poor 
Bill could never take it, and many a growl he uttered against the stuff, 
the country that produced it, and the people who could exist on it. Nei- 
ther beef nor me a cured, could be purchased; but we heard that a farmer 
across the island, about five miles from our anchorage, had a large pig to 
dispose of. We went across; the skipper concluded the bargain, and many a 
laugh we had at the progress across the island, Bill and myself alternately 
driving, and I yet distinctly recollect the skipper getting into a passion 

e I said I could not killit. I soon afterwards gained experience in 
the pig-killing line ; and I believe there are few sailors who do not in a 
measure understand the art. - 

No. l.—vVoL. XVI. r 
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"Removat or THE Lapy Feversuam.—River Tyne. 


AN unsuccessful attempt was made on Monday to blow up the wreck of 
the Lady Feversham, which has lain upwards of twelve months in the main 
channel of the river Tyne, doing serious injury to the harbour, and, by ob- 
strutting the navigation, causing grent damage to shipping, especially during 
the prevalence of stormy weather. This vessel, it may be remembered, was 
proceeding to sea, in the month of November of last year, coal laden, when 
she grounded on a shoal forward, and heeled over as the tide receded ; and, 
on the overflowing of the tide, she filled with water ; since which all attempts 
to raise her have been futile. ‘The Universal Salvage Company (an offspring 
of the speculative mania of last autumn,) first undertook the task by means 
of large tight air bags, to be attached in a collapsed state to chains passing 
round and underneath the vessel, and then inflated by means of an air- pump 
worked by a powerful engine. The buoyancy of the air bags, it was sup- 
posed, would raise the vessel, but after repeated experiments, extending over 
several months, the project was abandoned as hopeless. ‘The wreck was 
then sold, as it lay, to a party here for £250, and further attempts were 
made under his direction to raise the vessel by means of lighters; but this 
plan also proved a failure. In the meantime complaints were madc to the 
Corporation of Newcastle, who are conservators of the l'yne, by the owners 
and masters of vessels frequenting the harbour, of inconvenience and damage 
arising from the wreck obstructing the navigation of the river; and by pilots 
and others of a diminution of water on the bar from silting up attributed to 
the same cause, there being, asis alleged, nearly two feet less depth of water 
on the bar now than there was twelve months ago. Under these circum- 
stances, the Corporation, having afforded every facility to the parties in their 
various unsuccessful attempts to raise the vessel, determined to take the 
soe into their own hands, and blow yp the wreck by means of gun- 
powder. 

‘This operation was entrusted to Mr. Brooks, the resident engineer of the 
Corporation; and two parties, provided with helmets, were eaecied: and brought 
down trom London to perform the submarine works. The plan adopted was 
to drive four piles, two on each aide of, and about ten yards from, the vessel; 
and by means of these a raft consisting of four logs of fir, eighty feet in 
length, was moored lengthwise over the vessel. On this raft were placed the 
main wires, which were carried along seven other piles, to a galvanic battery 
in a craft moored about fifty fathoms from the wreck. Ten tin cylinders, 
containing each from one hundred to one hundred and seventy pounds of 
gunpowder, were sent under the bilge of the vessel fore and aft, five on the 
larbuard and five on the starboard side ; and the wires penetrating these cy- 
linders extended and were attached to the main wires on the raft, The main 
wires, which were above the surface of the water, were covered with cotton 
and India rubber varnish ; and those connecting them with the magazines in 
the water had an additional coat of tar, with an outer covering of list. The 
magazines were sunk to a depth of about twenty-three feet; and they were 
affixed to the vessel by means of single sheaved blocks, having rattling lines 
rove through them, which had been previously bolted to the vessel by the use 
of the diving apparatus. ‘This was the work of Thursday, Friday, and Satur. 
day in last week. For the simultaneous explosion of the magazines there 
were three of Smee’s batteries, each having ten cella, with double plates of 
zinc and platina, six and a-half inches by ive ; and a fourth battery of iron 
and zinc plates equal to twenty cells of the zinc and platina ; and they were 
charged with sulphuric acid diluted in the proportion of six parts to one. 
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The interest excited by these operations was general and intense ; upwards 
of fifty thousand people were congregated on the high ground overlooking the 
niver on both sides, a considerable proportion of whom had come from New- 
castle, Sunderland, and various other places in the neighbourhood, the inten- 
tion of the Corporation to blow the vessel up having been announced by ad- 
vertisement in the public prints. ‘The Mayor and the members of the Town- 
Council had a steamer engaged for their accommodation ; and several other 
steamers were well freighted, but they were not illowed to approach within a 
considerable distance of the wreck, so that those who occupied the river banks 
had decidedly the best view. By ten o'clock, the water having then nearly 
ebbed, the fixing of the wires was commenced, and occupied upwards of an 
hour. Seven of the cannisters were run down to their berths, and secured 
there in less than half an hour. Owing to the accidental fouling of the other 
ropes, a little delay occurred in placing the remainder, the divers having to 
be put in requisition. By one o'clock, the whole was completed; and then 
the batteries ; a black flag having been hvisted at the mainmast of the Lady 
Feversham, to indicate that all was in readiness to effect her destruction. 
The firing of a gun was the pre-arranged signal for the explosion ; and that 
having been given, the galvanic circle was completed, and a large body of 
water rose at each end of the wreck, to the height of about ten feet ‘I'his 
effect being much less than was anticipated, an examination was made, when 
it was found that only two of the cannisters had exploded, and that a third 
one had been torn away, the others remaining precisely as they were placed. 
The cause of the failure is attributed by some to the inferior quality of the 
cement, by others, eminently qualified t. form an opinion o:: the subject, to 
the cannisters, which were made by some ordinary tinsmith, being much too 
slight for the purpose. Others were subsequently manufactured by Mr H. 
Watson, of the High Bridge, under whose charge the whole of the galvanic 
operations were conducted. The effects produced were, however, a large hole 
made under her bilge on her larboard bow, and her butts having all started. 
Some fragments of the wreck were found floating on the surface of the river 
after the explosion, but, if all had gone off, as was expected, the destruction 
of the easel would probably have een completed. 

The operations were renewed on Wednesday, but were confined to the re- 
moval of the fore division of the ship. Four magazines, containing 190 lbs. 
each, viz., two on the larboard and two on the starboard bow, were simul- 
taneously exploded, realizing the most sanguine anticipations of the engineer; 
from her stem to ten feet abaft the foremast was blown away into the air, to- 

ether with at least 150 tons of coal, forming a black mass above fifty feet in 
Feight. The charges had been affixed from twenty-two to twenty-four feet 
below the topside of the ship, so that the destruction was most coinplete. 

Yesterday, Mr. Brooks, in an equally successful manner, effected the entire 
removal of the wreck abaft the main-mast. The magazines were brought 
frum Newcastle shortly after one o'clock, and five were promptly charged and 
hauled down to their positions under the counter of the wreck, three on the 
larboard and two on the starboard side, containing together 1,050 Ibs. of 

wder, which were simultancously exploded, forming a splendid jet deuu, 
inasmuch as about 1,500 cubic yards of water were with the wreck thrown ap 
into the air. We are happy to be able to say, that the great obstruction to 
the navigation of the Tyne will no longer be a source of complaint to our 
shipowners 

In the ‘Thames, there is, we believe, a standing order of the Navigation 
Committee, that no wreck shall be removed by blasting within twenty-five 
tiles of London, yet in our harbour this work has been effected without the 
slightest accident, although the wreck was within 500 feet of the houses built 
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on the shores of North and South Shields. This is the only instance of simul- 
taneous explosion having been successfully effected under water. previous 
operaiions of a similar character having been by successive discharges, a 
tedious and unsatisfactory process, inasmuch as the effect of one explosion is 
to render it difficult to affix subsequent charges in an equally favourable 
position, till the fragments caused by the first explosion have been removed. 


Tue Barometer.—The following remarks on the action of the Barometer 
in the vicinity of land confirm those of our last and former volumes.— 


It is nearly generally known that the barometer rises or falls as a northerly 
or southerly wind comes; yet there are many local causes which affect its 
rising and falling. For instance proximity to the land; on coasts of Australia 
a land wind causes a fall, and a sea breeze a rise in the instrument. Once a 
fresh land breeze at Swan River, West Australia, caused such a fall in m 
barometer that preparations were made to run out of the roads into sa 
anchorage. Capt. Flinders says, that, on the east coast this is also the case, 
and my observations have shewn the same result. Whether this rule will be 
applicable to other coasts Iam not aware, yet I have seen the curve which 
the barometer performs in settled weather in the tropics, considerably affected 
by a land wind. 

The general use that a barometer is put to at sea is to indicate if a gale is 
approaching, and not looked at to shew a shift of wind and the quarter it will 
come from. Still, I think, if the thermometer is observed at the same time 
as the barometer, and the changes of both accurately taken, if a change of 
wind is coming, the quarter from whence it will blow may be (especially by 
comparing former observations,) surmised, as it appears to me, that a volume 
of atmusphere is tempered by the coming wind and precedes it. If, for in- 
stance, with a southerly wind, the barometer rises and the thermometer falls, 
it may not indicate actual fair weather, but a north wind only; but if both 
rise, it is probably for fair weather. This can only be brought out by nume- 
rous observations of both instruments and winds, also noting if the land is 
near. !f the changes of wind could be found to approximate to the truth, it 
would be of great advantage to navigators, though, of course, not to be too 
much relied upon. I particularly observed these results in the Pottinger from 
Gibraltar to England. 


M. Mackenzie. 


Explosion FROM Fire Damp.—Dr. Miller, of H.M.St.-v. Sidon dating from 
Greenhithe, Dec. 12, sent the following in a letter to the Times :—‘* Explo- 
sions from Fire-Damp, or carburetted hydrogen, on board of steam-ships 
being very rare, and the possibility of so serious an occurrence not generally 
known; I have to state that a violent explosion of this nature took place on 
board the Sidon, early this morning. The after-midship coal tank contained 
about sixty tons of coal, and the second engineer having removed the cover, 
he introduced a lamp into the tank, when the explosion immediately took 
place. The engineer had his face and hands severely burnt, and three other 
person were injured, but not seriously.” We believe the fire-damp was gen- 
erated by the coal bun'.crs having been filled with water by order of Sir C. 
Napier, after the coals had been consumed, when the Sidon was towed down 
the river with the lords of the Admiralty on board.— Nautical Standard. 
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ifur1t.—Arctic Expedition. The Truelove, Parker, the last of the wha- 
lers from Davis’ Straits, arrived at this port on 23rd ult., and reports that no 
intelligence whatever had been heard during the season of the Terror, com- 
manded by Sir John Franklia, and the Erebus, in the command of Captain 
Crozier, the vessels sent out by the Admiralty in the spring of 1845, to seek 
a north-west passage. They were supposed to be up Lancaster Sound, but, 
on account of the great body of ice to the north, none of the whalers had 
this year penetrated in search of them. 


—---= 


NacricaL Norices. 


NortHeEen Licutnovses.—We understand that at a general meeting of this 
board, which took place on the 18th inst., it was resolved to erect five new 
lighthouses, one upon the island of Sanda, lying off the Mull of Kintyre, to 
lead through the dangerous navigation of that passage to the Firth of Clyde. 
One upon the island of Devaar, to open up Campbelton Loch, as a harbour 
of refuge. One in Lochindaal, Islay, to open it up as a harbour of refuge. 
One in Kyle Akin, Skye, as a guide through that inner sound; and one on 
the island of Gremsay, in Hoy Sound, to open the important harbour of 
refuge at Stromness. 

These resolutions of the board will be hailed with great satisfaction by the 
shipping interest, who have been pressing for the erection of the lighthouses 
in question, which we believe the board, owing to their other important en- 
gagements, have been till now prevented from conceding 

The various intimations to mariners which have appeared in our ad- 
vertising columns during the past season, must have satisfied the trade 
of the importance of the boards’ other engagements. We have intimated 
the exhibition of three new lights, viz. Covesea Skerries, in the Moray Firth; 
Channory Point, leading to Inverness and the Caledonian Canal, and Cro- 
marty Point, opening up the harbour of refuge of the Cromarty Firth. We 
have also intimated the erection of three beacons and seven buoys in the 
Firth of Forth, and of five beacons and seven buoys in the Firth of Clyde— 
for none of which is any charge made on shipping. The board, we under- 
stand, also engaged in the erection of sea-lights at Noss-head, on the east- 
ern coast of Caithness, and at Ardnamurchan, the western point of Argyle- 
shire, are on the eve of announcing a light to open Loch Ryan as a harbour 
of refuge in the Clyde, and are making arrangements for erecting beacons 
and mooring buoys in the Beauly Firth, to facilitate the access to the Cale- 
donian Canal, and also in the Moray, Cromarty, and Tain Firths. When to 
all this, it is added, that about six months since we published an intimation 
of the reduction of 50 per cent. on the light duties levied from the coasting 
trade, we think the shipping interest will concur in our opinion that the board 
is deficient neitber in activity nor in attention to their welfare.— Edinburgh 
Advertiser. 





H.M.S. Espiegle, River Min, 29th April, 1846. 
Srm.—I have the honor to forward for your information, the bearings of a 
Rock that Her Majesty’s Sloop Espiegle struck on whilst proceeding up the 
River Min on the 9th April, 1846, after passing the island at the South end 
of the George, having only 1} fathoms on it at low water. 
Losing-sah Pagoda, . : ; : S. 48° W. 
North end of Pagoda South Island : - %S 74 Wz. 
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N.E. extreme of Island at the South end of the 
George : : : ‘ ‘ N. 58 E. } mile. 
South extreme of smaller Island ; : S. 40 E. 
Another Rock with 2 fathoms on it, lies in a W.b.S. direction from the 
above, at about 4 cable’s length distant, there being 4 fathoms between 
them. 
I have the honor, &c., 
(Signed) T. P. THompson, Commander. 
To Captain Charles Talbot, H.M.S. Vestal, §c. 





H.M.S. Plover, Hongkong, April 1st, 1846. 
S1r.—I have the honor to transmit to you, for the information of the Com- 
mander-ia-Chief, an account of the following dangers upon the East Coast of 
China, the positions of which have been recently determined by the Survey- 
ing-vessels under my orders. 

Ist.—Sunken Rock having 14 feet over it at low water, at the Northern 
end of Duffield’s Channel: when upon it the Northern extremes of the North- 
ern Islets off Foo-too-shan are in one, bearing N.W.b.W. the nearest Islet 
being distant two cables, and the East Point of Foo-too-shan is in line with 
the West end of Tree-a-top bearing S.W. 

2nd.—Rock discovered by the Will O'the Wisp off the Heishan Islands. 

There is 8 feet water upon it; the Mushroom Rock bears S. 514° W. 1.74 
mile, and the North Islet of the Group (except the Mushroom) is in line 
with the East end of Crag peak bearing S. 264° W. 

‘There is also another Rock N. 22° W. 23 cables from the Mushroom, 
which is awash at low water; when uponit the Westend of Saddle Island 
bears S. 31° W. 

3rd.—Rock in the Kenpaimun. 

This rock on which the Viren and Wolverine hung, has 13 feet over it at 
low water. The bearings upon it are :— 

Kenpae point ; ‘ ‘ ; N. 66° E. 
Fort on the North shore . ‘ ‘ . N.32 E. 
Ferry-house_. . ; , ‘ S. 48 W. 
Highest hill over Kenpae point. : . §. 30 E. 

Kenpae point in one with the North end of Passage Island, (the Northern 
Islet at the entrance,) bearing N. 56° E. will place you South of it, which is 
the best side to go, as the Channel on that side is 1} cable, while to the 
westward it is only halfa cable wide. 

Errautum.—|n the Sailing Directions for the Chusan Archipelago, the bear- 
ings of the Rock at the entrance to the Sarah Galley Channel have been 
transposed, and should stand thus ; Jansen Rock S. 75° E. 1.3 mile. Highest 
part of Oswamong S. 25° W. 

I have honour, &c., 
(Signed) Rp. Cotiinson, Captuin. 

To Captain Charles Talbot, &c. 





H.M. Sloop Wolverine, Hongkong, 25th May, 1846. 
Sin.—I have the honor to inform you, that on the 14th April last, when work- 
ing up the Coast of China about Red Bay in H.M. Sleop under my com- 
mand, on standing off shore under all plain sail, going about 2 knots, sound- 
ings 7 fathoms, the ship struck upon a Sunken Rock with bearings. 


Low Hill on the Beach ‘ . : W.b.N. 
Southern Black Rock off the East end of Red Bay N.E.b.E.1 E. 
Nob Rock S.b E. 3 E. 


Which from its being the same distance from the shore, may prove to be 
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the reef mentioned by Captain Collinson in his sailing directions as bearing 
from the Low Hill on the beach N.b.E. 
Qn throwing all aback ahe went off immediately. 
T have the honor, &c., 
(Signed) W.J C. Cuirrorpn, Commander. 
His Excellency, Rear Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane, Knt. C.B. &§c. 





H.M. Steam Vessel Spiteful, 3rd August, 1846. 
At anchor in Lat. 0° 36’ North, Long. 105° 19’ East. 
Srr.—1].—I have the honor to inform your Excellency, that the Master of 
H.M. Steam-vessel under my command, has sounded over the Shoal on 
which the ship Frederick VI. is now lying aground, and reports that it is a 
round patch of about 3 cables’ diameter, with a rock in the centre, with not 
more than 2 fathoms water on it, gradually deepening from 3 to 4 fathoms a 
cable length all round, then rapidly 5-7-9-11 and into deep water 17 fathoms. 
2.— The weather yesterday and to-day has been hazy, precluding obser- 
vations, except sights in the morning which gave longitude 105° 19’ East, 
(not very trustworthy,) but the Master of the ship assures me, he had fre— 
quent sights and made the latitude 0° 36’ N., longitude 105° 18’ E High 
land is seen about S.W. and yesterday evening Islands were seen like specks 
about W.N.W. 
I have the honor. &c , 
(Signed) Wa, Ma:tiaxp, Commander. 
His Excellency, Rear Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane, Knt. C.B. §c. 





Hydrographic- Office, Dec 2nd, 1846. 
Coast oF Norway anp Swepen.—Lights at Houge Sound and at Nid- 
en.—The Swedish Government has given notice, that on the 1st Decein- 
ber, a fixed light, visible in all directions, was established on the Sor Hougoen 
Rock, off the northern end of Vibrands Island, in order to guide vessels com- 
ing from Bommel Fiord into Houge Sound. 

The tower stands in latitude 59° 25’ 15” N., and longitude 5° 15’ 13” E. 
of Greenwich, and, being 72 feet above the level of the sea, may be seen at 
the distance of 12 miles. 

The Swedish Government has given further notice, that, for the former 
coal fires on the Nidingen Rock in the Cattegat, two fixed lights by lamps 
were substituted, on the Ist of last October. 

These lights stand in latitude 57° 19’ N., and longitude 11° 56’ E. of 
Greenwich, they are 100 feet apart on an E.N.E. and W.S.W. bearing (by 
compass,) and, being 66 feet above the level of the sea, may be seen at the 
distance of 12 miles. 


Hydrographic- Office, Dec. 4th, 1846. 
Coast oF Nova Scotra.—Revolving Light on Beaver Island.—A revolving 
light has been established on the S.E. part of the outer Beaver Island on the 
coast of Nova Scotia. 

The light revolves every two minutes, during which it is visible one minute 
and a half, and invisible for the remaining half minute. It stands 70 feet 
above the sea, and may therefore be seen 15 miles. 

The lighthouse is a rectangular white building, with two black balls painted 
on its seaward face. It stands in latitude 44° 48’ N., and longitude 62° 20’ 
W. of Greenwich. é 
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The light bears from the Outer Bird Ledge W. 3S. (Mag.) 4} miles. 
Do. do. Beaver Shelf N.W. 14“ 
Do. do. Yankee Jack E. } N. 8 « 
From the Lighthouse Black (or harbour) Rock bears N. } W. 3 miles. 
Vessls intending to run for Beaver Harbour. should give the Lighthouse 
Island a berth of three-quarters of a mile, to avoid a reef which projects from 
it to the eastward. 
South-West Light on St. Paul's Island.—A Bell has been added to the 
S. W. Lighthouse on St. Paul’s Island, and is tolled during the continuance 
of foggy weather. 





Route From SInGAPoRE To SyDNEY. 
(Extract from the Hongkong Register.) 


H. M. Steamer, Vulture, Hongkong, Sept. 21st, 1846. 


Six,—The rapid strides of steam having extended its usefulness, under the 
auspices of the enterprising Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation{\Com- 
pany, during the past year to this distant station, and anticipating a yet fur- 
ther extension to the more salubrious climate of Australia, to which a more 
ready communication than hitherto is most desirable ; I am led by the article 
in the Swan River Inquirer, relating to this subject, to offer an opinion, and 
endeavour to shew by what route those interesting colonies, at present as re- 
mote from each other as from the mother country, might be brought together 
and ante alike in the advantages, whether political or domestic, about to be 
offered. 

It is a well established fact, that, during the months of November and 
April (inclusive) along the north shore of Australia, and Torres Straits, the 
N.W. wind blows, and during the remaining portion of the year the S.E. trade 
is steady. It is also observed that during the N.W. monsoon on the narth coast 
of Australia, easterly winds prevail more or less, though not to be depended 
on on the south coast through Bass Strait; and in the opposite season I am 
disposed to think the S.E. trade hangs more from E.S.E, and easterly, and 
certainly the westerly wind is met within a lower latitude on the west 
coast. 

Upon which data I will base the following propositions, viz.:— 

lst, That during the months of November and March inclusive, the Aus- 
tralian branch leaving Singapore should proceed via Port Essington and 
Torres Straits to Sydney, returning south about through Vass Strait, calling 
at George Town (Tasmania) or Adelaide, and Swan River. 

2nd, That during April and October inclusive, leaving Singapore should 

roceed ria Swan River and Bass Strait to Sydney, returning through Torres 
traits. 

In point of actual distance, I conceive there is only 600 miles in favour of 
the eastern route, which becomes nullified by the prevailing winds epee 


each route in the proposed seasons, viz.—the communication with Sydney will 


be about equal throughout the year. 

Port Dalrymple (George Town,) appears a more convenient intermediate 
station between Sydney and Swan River than Adelaide, there being about 
200 miles saved, besides the claims of all Tasmania entitling her to the 
preference. 

With respect to the two routes of Torres Straits (commonly designated 
the “‘ Inner” and “Outer,”) I should make choice of the Jnner, as with the use 
of Capt P. P. King’s excellent chart of the N.E. coast with the subsequent 
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additions by Her Majesty's ships Beagle, Fly, and Bramble, the navigation 
within the Barrier reefs may be compared to that of a well buoyed harbour 
with smooth water, (a Juxury always fully appreciated by steam vessels.) 
Wishing all prosperity to Australia, I remain, &c., 
C. Pasco, Lieut. R.N. 





Fatmoutu, Nov. Sth.—The barque Madonna, Miller, from Moulmein, arri- 
ved here, reports to have experienced a violent shock, as if from an earth- 
quake, which lasted two minutes, June 21, lat. 1° 20’ N., long. 95° E.—Ship- 
ping Gazette, Nov. 6th. 


Macassar.—A Free Port. 
The Governor-General of the Netherlands India, &c., makes known that 


e— 

Wishing to promote the trade and industry of the manifold islands and 
possessions of Netherlands India by the establishment of a main central point 
suitable for trade or barter, where the different articles of produce from the 
said islands and possessions can be readily realised, and, where, on the other 
hand, all their wants may be supplied in sufficient quantity and variety ;— 
Considering that the capital of Macassar, from its excellent geographical po- 
sition, good roadstead, and the commercial spirit of its inhabitants, appears 
destined, in preference to any other possession in Netherlands India, to be- 
come a great central poimt of trade between those possessions and the neigh- 
bouring countries ;—-And wishing to remove all the obstacles precluding the 
full enjoyment of the natural advantages which Macassar offers, and by which 
trede and navigation are impeded and obstructed ;—Has thought fit and un- 
derstood to decide :— 

Il. That from and after the Ist of January, 1847, the town of Macassar 
shall be a free port, where goods of every description whatsoever, and with- 
out reference to the flag, may be freely imported and exported without pay- 
ment of duties, either on the cargo or of tonnage, harbour, or anchorage dues 
on the ships, and without the traders being subject to any formalities on the 
score of import or export duties. 

2. That, therefore, the regulations bearing on the importation, the sale 
and possession of fire arms and gunpowder, fixed by the decree of the 8th of 
August, 1828, No. 26, for the harbour and town of Macassar, are abrogated, 
and consequently the free admission and exportation of munitions of war at 
the place is granted by these presents. 

3. That importation and exportation of opium at Macassar will likewise 
be free, and subject to no restrictive regulations, with the understanding, 
however, that the traders in opium will have to conform to the local regula- 
tions in reference to the opium farm. 

_ 4. That of the Chinese junks which are discharged at Macassar, the tax 
unposed by article 20 of the publication of the 28th of August, 1818, and the 

resolution of the 4th of October, 1829, will no longer be claimed, nor that on 

a = the Chinese hospital, proscribed by resolution of the Sth of March, 
832, No. 1. 

5. That on the remaining places situated in the Government districts of 

acagsar, no import or export duties will be levied on goods imported or 
exported by native craft from or to Macassar, whilst no square-rigged vessels 
will be admitted at those ports. 

6. that the Governor of Macassar will be at liberty to admit foreigners, 
and to allow them to establish themselves temporarily at the said place for 
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the purposes of trade; and that no one shall pretend ignorance on this score 
the present notice will be published and posted wherever it is customary. 
Given at Buitenzorg, Sept. 9, 1846. 





ArGuIN and its Victims.— Reward to Capt. Isemonger.— A handsome medal 
has been presented to Capt. Isemonger, of the brig ‘‘ Africanus,” for his gal- 
lant conduct in liberating from captivity the master and crew of the Marga- 
ret, on the island of Arguin, on the western coast of Africa. This laudable 
act of Capt. Isemonger occuried in 1844. It might be remembered that the 
crew of the Margaret had been in the hands of the natives of the island for a 
considerable time, by whom they had been most cruelly treated, and many 
efforts had been ineffectually made by the masters of our merchant vessels to 
rescue them. 

At length their situation became known to Capt. Isemonger, who fortu- 
nately happened to be upon the coast. This gentleman having considerable 
infiuence with the King of Trazers, who was friendly disposed towards the 
English, prevailed upon that monarch to send immediately to Arguin to 
order the restoration of the captives. Capt. Northwood, and all his men who 
could be moved, were accordingly placed in an old fishing boat, escorted by 
ten of the natives, and, after a painful voyage of nine days, were delivered over 
to their gallant benefactor, and arrived safely in London in August 1846. 

Th‘s is a brief narrative of the patriotic conduct of Mr. Isemonger. in a 
case in which the lives of eleven of his fellow countrymen were all but sacri- 
ficed to the barbarous vagaries of the natives of an island then but imper- 
fectly known to this country. In addition to the medal to which we have 
referred, we understand that the government have made Mr. Isemonger a 
handsome pecuniary recompense. It is gratifying to record the national 
ackuowledgement thus evinced of the laudable exertions of the commander 
of the Africanus. 





Piracy aT THE Moors oF THE DARDANELLES. 


From the Leith Herald, Dec. 1846. 

From the declaration of the master, mate, and one of the seamen of the 
schooner Jane Innes, of Leith, belonging to Mr. Robert Innes, shipbuilder, 
emitted before Her Majesty's Vice-Consul at Constantinople, we learn the 
following particulars regarding an attack on that vessel by Greek pirates, off 
the island of Tenedos, on the !1th of October last. The Jane Innes sailed 
from Cardiff on the 9th of September, with a cargo ofiron, for Galatz. After 
passing Gibraltar the vessel encountered very severe weather. in which she 
sustained some damage ; on the 10th of October they came to anchor, be— 
tween Tenedos and the main, and remained there all the following day. At 
8 p.m. on the 11th the watch was duly set, that duty being assigned to William 
Forbes, an apprentice ; the captain went to bed about hulf-past 8, all the crew, 
with the exception of the watch, having previously turned in; but about 10 
o'clock he was awakened by a noise on deck, on which he jumped out of bed 
and called to the mate. Immediately after three men, apparently Greeks, 
ran down the cabin stairs, each armed with a drawn cutlass, a brace of pistols, 
and a dagger. Qne of the pirates seized the captain by the throat, and hold- 
ing the cutlass to his breast, made signs for money. The captain endea- 
voured to make them understand that he had none, on which he was struck 
twice on the face, and causcd to onen his chest and turn out the contente, 
from which the pirates tock a purse with a few sovercigns and a varicty of 
articles of clothing Not satistied with this, one of them held a pistol to the 
captain's head and demanded more money, but, being satisfied that he had 
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no more, they proceeded to ransack the cabin, and carried off the chronometer, 
a watch, telescope, knives, f.rks, &c., together with a large quantity of stores. 
The pirates then tied the captain and mate, with their hands behind their 
backs, each in his own berth ; and, after having fastened the cabin doors with 
& rope, they went on deck. 

While these proceedings were taking place in the cabin, the hatch was 
nailed down on the crew in the forecastle. They were awakened about the 
same time as the captain by a scream from the watch, and one of the men 
Was going cn deck to see what was the matter, when he saw two cutlasses 
over the hatchway; he was immediately thrust back, and the hatch fastened 
down. The crew then broke through the bulkhead into the hold, and, get- 
ting near the cabin, they asked the captain if they should break in there, but 
were told not to do so, as the pirates, were all well armed. 

After remaining on board from an hour to an hour and a-half the pirates 
departed, and the captain and mate then managed to release each other, and 
went on deck, when they saw what they conceived to be the boat, with the 
pirates under sail, standing in shore. On going forward they found that the 
apprentice on watch had been murdered, and on examining the body they found 
two deep wounds on the breast, and an extensive one on the back of the head. 
They then released the crew, and discovered that the deck had bcen cleared 
of every portable article, including sails, old canvass, and spunyarn; all the 
studding-sai] -halyards, tacks, spare lines, compass, binnacle cover, all the 
ropes on deck, a half cask of beef, and another of pork. They had, in fact, 
helped themselves to almost everything, except the standing ngging. Afraid 
of another visit from the pirates, the Jane Innes got under way, and dropped 
down within a quarter of a mile of an American vessel that was lying close 
to Tenedos. ‘The apprentice was buried next day, and the vessel arrived at 
Constantinople without further mishap, except that they were put into qua- 
rantine off the Dardanelles on account of their communication with the 
pirates. 

It appears to us that this occurrence calls for most stringent inquiry. A 
more daring outrage we do not remember to have heard of for many years, 
even in that hot bed of piracy, the Malayan Archipelago. We cannot allow 
ourselves for a moment to believe that in a narrow sea like the Mediterranean, 
swarming as it does with British cruisers, such scenes will continue to be 
enacted with impunity. The miserably imbecile Government of Greece pos- 
sesses, we are aware, but a very imiperiect control over its subjects, but that 
must not be allowed to stand in the way of a prompt search after, and the 
proper punishment of, the perpetrators of this and similar atrocitics. That 
Greece in whose behalf, not many years ago, our sympathies were so keenly 
enlisted, has now degenerated into a nursery for ruffians and cut-throats ; 
and, unless its Government speedily shows some symptons of being able to 
discharge its proper functions, the sooner it is blotted from the map of 
Europe as an independant state, the better for the cause of humanity and 
civil:zation. 

We would suggest to the merchants of Leith that a memoria], founded on 
the case of the Jane Innes, be drawn up, and forwarded to Lord Palinerston, 
calling his attention to the piracics so frequent amongst the Grecian islands, 
and the vast amount of British property annually exposed to the depredation 
of the lawless inhabitants. So many things were taken from the Janc Innes, 
which could easily be identified, that we are quite certain a very little in- 
vestigation would suffice to discover the prepetrators of this murderous 
outrage. 

With reference to the watch kept on board the Jane Innes, at the time 
she was attacked, we believe it is the ordinary practice to assign that duty 
to one individual while in port or at anchor, where no extraordinary danger 
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is apprehended. Captains trading to the Mediterranean, however, will see 
the absolute necessity of adopting greater precautions while at anchor near 
any part of the Greek coast. While cordially sympathizing with those who 
have lost a relative by this occurrence, we trust that promp: and signal pun- 
ishment will overtake the murderers. 


Wrecks or Bririsu SHIPPING. 
(Continued from page 615 of last volume.—cs crew saved, c& crew drowned.) 














































Vessels’ Names. | Belong to. | Masters. | From. To. Where. When. 
Agneds Glasgow Peat London Miramichi (50° N.43° W./Oct: 2, es 
Agnes Beaumaris |Bell wreck sold for £1200 /Pillars October 
Aimwelt Shapter (Newcastle Hasbro Sand: Oct. 14, cs 
Angerona Cornish /Quebec Excter 48° N. 33°W..|Sept. 22,cs 
Ann 5 jLiverpool {Jeffreys passed abandoned /|47° N. 24°W./Oct. 28, 
Annandale Buttler abandoncd |- —-—————-/|Sept, 19, 
Ant Aberdeen /|M’Leon abandoned in 48° N. 43°W, Oct. 3, 
Ariel Aberdeen /Henderson|Stettin London Anholt R. (Oct. 25, es 





—\————] Weymouth (Quebec 


Astrea 45° N, 53°W. Sept. 22, 
Aunt Elizabeth 10/Liverpool |——————]/Honduras 6d 


—lat Seu Oct. 



































Belgrave Whitehaven | Wilshire Whitehaven Dublin Carne] Point; Oct. 22, 5d 
Betsey Yarmouth —— Patras Liverpool {50°8N.7 5 W/Nov. 20, cs 
Brave Sunderland [Parkin ———_—— foundered 9 |———-——— | Sept. 22. 
Bristol ortsmouth (St. John Oct 10, C8 
Branswick ————_, M’Cullogh|Londonderry|8t Andrews |47° N, 32° W |Sept. 25, cs 
Catharine ——|Krozer [Hartlepool |Newfoundl’d:55° N. 4° E. |Sept.22, 3d 
Clonmell abandoned; and water-|logged 46° N, 26-7 W Oct. 17, 
Cornwallis passed Oct. 19, ¢s 
Cromwell doned| by the N. /Carolina 46°6°N.19°W./Oct, 12, 
Deemster —|Qnebeo —— |Sept. 18, 
Deptford Quebec 47°N. 41° W. [Sept 24, 
Dochfour Bristoi C.B. Homme|Oct. 24, es 
Duke Lancaster Liverpool Namoa July 21, cs 
Ear) Munro Riga Coll I. 22, 
Elizabeth Bibby St. Andrews|Liverpool (45° N. 41° W.iOct. 13, 
Elizabeth London Quebec 49° 'N. 23° W./Sept. 29, 
Elvira Pr. Edwd Idjabandoned (46° N. 49° W./Sept. 30, 
Emerald passed 46°7N29°5 W/Oct. 13, 
Euphrorne 47° N. 31° W.jOct. 7, 
Flora M’Donaid Dublin St. Stephens|abandoned Sept. 22, es 
Fortitude iga Bridgwater |Lessoe Oct. cs 
Hebe Nutkins {London off Brandon |Oct. 21, 


Helen & Fiizabeth [Belfast | |————— Maryport 











































Helen Jane Fleming /Belize 40° N. 59° W, t.2 
Herald St. Jo passed abandoned (46° N. 25° W. Oc. ang 
Hero ran foul of |foundered {off St. Paul |Oct. 29, 
Hope Patagonia |Liverpool jabandoned /Dec 9, 
James by fire — ——— |Dec. 7 
; essie Torrane sinh C. Ireland Nov.20, 128 
0 e Gcod 
Lady Goodrich Bainbridg | Onega 70° Ne E. Boe jee 
Lady Ruthven Sather!’nd Shields Dungeness |Oct. 15, cs 
Mary Ann St. John NBiLive: at Sea Oct. | cs 
Mary Mc Kenzie Thurso abandoned [54° N. 5° W./Oct. 96, ca 
Mayflower 45/8. Shields |Botherick|Seaham [run down _[R. Hood Bay|November 
Nancy 8. Shields | Wallis Quebee St. Shotts (Oct. 29, 2d 
Neptune passed abandoned /44° N. 46°W./Oct. 12, 
Nou ieenem Quebec Liverpool ,abandoned |Nov. ll, 
Quebec abando? 
Queen Victoria 50 Quebec Miramichi (Pr. awe T. Decckel . 
Ratchford ——]46° N. 33° W. Oct. 6, 
Ruven Mather Petersburgh Holland I. 8eskar Oct. 4, cs 
Recovery y  |Moore [Liverpool Miramichi IN. Cape (Oct. 99 
Rosalama passed jabaudoned | in 465.843 ‘Oct. 13, 
Roose 55.N ————|8t. John —Bligo 39° N. 51° W. Oct. 16 
Spring ——--—_—— Snowden /Quebec —/46 N. 85°35 W. Nov.2¢ "10a 
Stephen Wright —|R. Piste " Aug .18 
Sylph [Liverpool jLouttit [Liverpool Copeuhagen |8. Uist Oct. 21, os 
Thomas | Whiteharen —— Quebec Millvaches Oct. 14, 
Vine 60 —— Hende Sunderland 








; ‘ms Nov. 3, & 
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Sroem or 1703.—On Sunday evening last the Annual Sermon in comme- 
moration of the great storm of 1703, was preached in Little Wilde Street 
Chapel, by the Rev. C. Woollacott, from St. Mark, iv. 41. In describing 
the da done by the AN storm, he stated that in London alone more 
than 800 houses were laid in ruins, and 2000 stacks of chimneys were thrown 
down. In the country upwards of 400 windmills were either blown down or 
took fire, by the violence with which their sails were driven round by the 
wind. In the New Forest 4000 trees were blown down, and upwards of 
19,000 in the same state were counted in the county of Kent. On the 
sea the ravages of this frightful storm were yet more distressing; 15 ships 
of the Royal Navy, and more than 300 merchant vessels were lost, with up- 
wards of 6000 British seamen. ‘The Eddystone lighthouse with its ingenious 
architect, Mr. Winstanley, was totally destroyed. The Bishop of Bath and 
Wells and his lady were killed by the falling of their palace. The sister of 
the Bishop of London, and many others lost their lives. ‘This annual custom 
has been observed for upwards of a century past.— Globe. 


Srations oF Her Magesty’s Snips 1n ComMISSION. 


With the Years when Built, and the dates of Commission of the Officers in 
Command. 


Acheron, st-v. 2 (1838) Lt.-Com. A. R. Dunlap, 1842, Ireland—Acorn, 16, 
(1838) Com. J. E. Bingham, 1841, south-east coast of America—Acl@on, 
26 (1831) Capt. George Mansel, 1846, coast of Africa—Adder, 1, st-v. Muat- 
Com. J. Hammond, act., Pembroke—- Advice, 1, st-tug, Lt-Com. C. A. Petch, 
1828, Pembroke—olus, depot-sh., Mast-Com. John Thomas, 1826, Sheer- 
ness—African, st-v. (1825) Mast-Com. J. King, acting, Sheerness—Agin- 
court, 72 (1817) Rear-Ad. Sir T. J. Cochrane, Knt., Capt. W. J. Hope John- 
stone, 1823, China—Alarm, 26, Capt. G. G. Loch, 1841, North America and 
West Indies—Alban, 1, st-v. (1526) Mast. M. Bradshaw, 1842, part. serv.— 
Albatross, 16, Com. A. Farquhar, 1844, Chatham—Alvert, st-v. (1840) lent to 
Colonial Government at the Gambia—Albion, 90 (1842) Capt. N. Lockyer, 
cB. 1818, Lisbon—Alecto, st-v. Com. V. A. Massingberd, 1842, south-east 
coast of America—Alert, 6 (1835) Com. W. El'is, 1842, coast of Africa— 
Al&gator, 26 (1821) hospital-ship, China—Amazon, 42, Capt. James J. Stop- 
ford, 1841, Mediterranean—Amevica, 60, Capt. Sir T. Maitland, cn. 1837, 
Lisbon—Amphion, Capt. W. J. Williams, 1841, Woolwich—Andromache, store= 
ship, Mast-Com. T. Johnson, 1803, Cork—Andromeda, stcre-ship, Com. E. 
W Gilbert, 1822, Cork—Anson, 72, convict-hulk, Com. F. R. Coghlan, 1844, 
Hobart. town—Apollo, 8, tr-sh. (1805) Com. W. Radcliffe, 1830, Sheerness 
—Ardent, st-v. Lt-Com. J. R. Baker, 1828, Mediterranean—Asp, st-v. 1, 
Lt-Com. W. W. Oke, 1825, Portpatrick—Atholl, 2, tr-sh, Mast-Com. E. 
J. P. Pearn, 1827, part. serv. 

Belvidera, depot-sh. Com. H. Layton, 1825, Wool wich—Belleisle, 72, Capt. 
Kingcome, 1838, part. serv.— Birkenhead, st-v. Com. A. H. Ingram, 1841, 
Sheerness— Bittern, 16, Capt. T. Hope, 1841, coast of Africa—Black Eagle, 
st-v. (1831) Mast-Com. 8S. 'B. Cook, act. 1838, Woolwich—Blazer, 3, st-v. 
(1834) Capt. Washington, 1842, Ireland— Bloodhound, st-v. Lieut-Com. R. 
Phillips, 1830, Mediterranean— Bonet(a, 3, (1835) Com. T. 8. Brock, 1842, 
Mediterranean— Bramble, 10, (1832) tender to Fly, Lieut-Com. Yule, 1842, 
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East Indies—Brilliant, 22, (1814) Capt. Watson, ca. 1842, Cape of Good 
Hope— Bulldog, st-v. Com, G. E. Davis, 1842, Madeira. 

Caledonia, 120, (1808) Rear-Ad. Sir S. Pym, xcs., Capt. M. H. Dixon, 
1811, Devonport—Calliope, 26, Capt. E. Stanley, 1838, New Zeuland— 
Calypso, 20, Capt H. J. Worth, 1840, Pacific—Canopus, 84 (1794) Capt. F. 
Moresby, cs. 1814, Lishbon—Carysfort, 26, Capt. G. H. Seymour, 1844, 
Pacific— Castor, 36, (1832) Capt. C. Graham, 1830, East Indies— Ceylon, 2 
(1810) Rear-Ad. Sir L. Curtis, Bart., Lieut. R. Curtis, 1838, Flag Lieut. ree. 
ship, Malta—Czharon, st-v. (1827) Sec. Mast. E. C. Rutter, act. 1837, Dover 
—Cherokee, st-v. Com. W. N. Fowell, 1839, Lakes of Canada—Childers, 16, 
Com, J. C. Pitman, 1842, East Indies—Cleopatra, 26 (1835) Capt. Chris. 
Wyvill, 1832, Cape of Good Hope—Collingwood, 80 (1841) Rear- Ad. Sir G. 
Seymour, Gcu., Capt. R. Smart, Kx. 1827, Pscific—Columbia, st-v. Lt-Com. 
P. F. Shortland, 1842, North America—Columbine, 18, Com. C. C. Grey, 
1842, China—Comet, st-v. (1822) Lt-Com. C. R. Johnson, 1840, part. serv. 
—Comus, 18 (1828) Com. E.C.T. D’Eyncourt, 1842, south-east coast of 
America—Confiance, 2, st-v, (1827) Sec. Mast. J. Jagoe, act. 1842, Devonport 
Constance, 50 (1846) Capt. Sir B. W. Walker, 1838, Pacific—Contest, 12. Com. 
A. McMurdo, 1843, coast of Africa—Conmay, 26 (1832) Capt. W. Kelly (c) 
act. 1844, on passage home—Cormorant, 6, st-v. (1842) Com. G. T. Grurdon, 
1840, Pacific—Crocodile, tr-sh, Lt-Com. S. R. Prothero, 1826, Corkk—Crescent, 
42, rec-sh. (1810) Lt-Com. Hemsworth, Rio de Janeiro—Cruizer, 16 (1828) 
Com. E. Peirse, 1842, East Indies— Cuckoo, st-v. Lt-Com. A. Parks, 1815, Seot- 
land—Curacoa, 24 (1809) Capt. W. Broughton, 1831, south-east ‘coast of 
America—Cyclops, 6, st-v. (1839) Capt, W. F. Lapidge, 1837. Portsmouth— 
Cygnet, 1 (1840) Com. F, B. Montresor, 1843, coast of Africa. 

Dedalus, 16, Capt. McQuhae, 1835, East Indies—Daphne, 18 (1838) Capt. 
J.J. Onslow, 1834, Pacific—Daring, 12 (1844) Com. H. J. Matson, 1843, 
North America and West Indies—Dasher, st-v. Com. W. L. Sheringham, 1843, 
Treland—Dee, st-v. 2 (1832) Mast-Com. T. Driver, 1809, part. serv—Devas- 
tation, st-v. Commodore Sir C. Hotham, coast of Africa—Dido, 20, Capt. J. 
B. Maxwell, 1837, Pacific—Dolphin, 3 (1836) Lt-Com. Levinge, 1839, south- 
east coast of America—Doterel, st-v. Mast-Com. J. Grey acting, Holyhead— 
Dover, st-v. Mast. E. Lyne, acting, Duver—Driver, 6, st-v. (1840) Com. C. 
O. Hayes, 1839, East Indies 

Eagle, 50, Capt. G. B. Martin, cp. 1828, North America and West Indies 
— Electra, 18, Com. W. H. Maitland, 1842, North America and West Indies 
— [:ndymion, 44, Capt. G. R. Lambert, 1825, North America and West Indies 
— Erebus, bomb-v. Capt. Sir J. Franklin, 1822, Arctic Expedition— Espiegle, 
12 (1844) Com. T. P. Thompson, 1841, East Indies—Lspoir, 10, (1821) Com, 
G. S, Hand, 1841, coast of Africa—Eurydice, 26 (1843) Capt. T. V. Anson, 
1841, Cape of Good Hope—E cellent, (1810) Capt. H. D. Chads, cn, 1825, 
Portsmouth. 

Fairy, yt. (1845) tender to Victoria and Albert, Porismouth— Fanny, ten- 
der to St. Vincent,Mast. G. Allen, acting, Portsmouth—Fantome, 14 (1839) 
Com. T. P. Le Hardy, 1837, Mediterranean—Favorite, 18, Com. A. Murray, 
1840, coast of Africa—Ferret, 10, Com. G. Sprigg, 1844, coast of Africa— 
Firebrand, st-v. Capt. Jas. Hope, 1838, south-east coast of America—Fire fly, 
2 st-v. (1832) Capt. F. W. Beechey, 1827, surveying—Fisgard, 42, (1819) 
Capt. J. A. Dunize, 1829, Pacific—Flamer, st-v. (1831) Lt-Com. G. Lavie, 
1834, Mediterranean—Fflying Fish, 12, (1844) Com. P. H, Dyke, 1844, coast 
of Africa—Fox, 42, (1829) Commodore Sir H. Blackwood, 1837, East Indies 
— Frolic, 16 (1842) Com. C. B. Hamilton, 1844, Pacific. 

Geyser, st-v. Com. F. T. Brown, 1840, Woolwich—G/adiator, st-v. Capt. J. 
Robb, 1841, Portsmouth— Grampus, $0, Capt. H. B Martin, cs. 3828, Pacific 
— Grappler, st-v. Lt-Com. T. G. Lysaght, 1841, Wvolwich—Grecian, 16, 
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Com. L. S. Tindal, 1831, south-east coast of America— Griffon, 6, Lieut-Com. 
J. T. Thurburn, south-east coast of America. 

Harlequin, 16, Com. J. Moore, 1843, Mediterranean— Harpy, st-v. Lt-Com. 
J. W. Tomlinson, 1826, south-east coast of America— Hazard, 18, (1837) Com. 
F. P. Egerton, 1844, East Indies—//ecale, 4, st-v. (1840) Com. J. West, 
1841, coast of Africa—Hecla, st-v. (1839) Com. C. Starmer, 1842, Mediter- 
ranean—Helena, 16, Com. Sir C. Ricketts, 1831, Cape of Good Hope— Herald, 
26, surv. Capt. H. Kellett, cp. 1842, Pacific—Hermes, 2, st-v. (1835) Lt- 
Com. Carr, 1821, North America and West Indies—Heroine, 6, Com. C. Ed- 
munds, 1841, coast of Africa— Hibernia, 120 (1804) Vice-Ad. Sir W. Parker, 
Bart. Gcs., Capt. P. Richards, cs., 1828, Channel $quadron—//ound, 10, Com. 
G. H. Wood, 1846, coast of Africa—Hyacinth, 18 (1829) Com. P. Scott, 1841, 
North America and West Indies—Hydra, 4 (1838) Com. A. Morrell, 1823, 
coast of Africa. 

Imaum, rec. ship, Commodore D. Pring, 1815, Jamaica—Jnconstant, 36, 
Capt C. H. Freemantle, 1825, Mediterranean—ZJris, 26, (1840) Capt. G. Kt. 
Mundy, 1837, East Indies—Jnflexible, st-v. Com. J. C. Huseason, 1844, East 
Indies—Jackal, st-v. (1845) Lt.Com. G. Western, 1837, Mediterranean—Jas- 
per, st-v. Mast-Com. E. Rose, 1823, Pembroke—Juno, 25, Capt. P. I. Blake, 
1841, Pacific—Kingfisher, 12, Com. F. W. Horton, 1816, coast of Africa. 

Lark, 4, surv-v. (1830) Lt-Com. G. B. Lawrence, 18-43, North America and 
West Indies—Larne, 18, (182) Com. J. W. D. Brisbane, 1837, coast of 
Africa—Lightning, 2, st-v. (1823) Mast-Com. Peiley, 1844, Woolwich—Lily, 
16 (1837) Com, C.J. F. Newton, 1838, coast of Africa—Lizard, st-v. Lt- 
Com. |H. M. Tylden, 1836, south-east coast of America—Locust, 3, st-v. 
(1840) Lt Com. E. R. Power, 1839, Mediterranean—Lucifer, st. surv,-v. 
(1825) Com. G. A. Fraser, 1841, Ireland. 

Madagascar, 44, Mast-Com. H. D. Burney, 1814, Ireland—A/fas/iff, 2 (1813) 
sur-v. Mast-Com. Thomas, 1808, Orkneys— Afedea, st-v. Com. G. E. W. II::- 
nond, 1813, Woolwich—Medina, 2, st-v. (1840) Mast-Com W. Smithett, acr. 
Liverpco'— Medusa, 2, st-v. (1839) Lt-Com. J. F. Raymond, 1828, Liverpool 
— Velampus, 42, Capt J. N. Campbell. cs. 1827, suuth—-east coast of America. 
Mercury, tender, Sec. Must. J. Scarlett, part. serv—.Merlin, 2 (1839) st-v. Lt- 
Com. E. Keane, 1815, l.iverpool— Meteor, 2, st-v (1824) Lt-Com. G. Buttler, 
1811, Mediterranean—Minden, 20, store-sh. Mast-Com. J. Mitchell, 1827, 
China— Minos, st-v. Lt-Com. J. Harper, aciing, 1845, Lake Erie—Modeste, 
13 (1837) Com. T. V. Watkins, 1837, Pac'fic—AMohawk, Lt-Com. J. Tyssen, 
1832, Lake Huron—Afontreal, Lt. Com. J. Tyssen, 1832, Like Erie, Canada 
—Mutine, 12, Com. R. Tryon, 1841, Portsmouth—Myrmidon, st-v. Rear-Ad. 
Sir H. Pigst, Lt-Com. E. F. Roberts, 1841, Cork. 

Naiad, stove-sh. Mast-Com. W. L. Browne, 1831, Portsinouth—Nauéilus, 10 
(1839) Lt-Com. T. W. Rivers, 1841, Lisbon—Nereus, sivre-dep. (1821) Mast- 
Com. F. W. Bateman, 1837, Valparaiso—Aefley, 8, tender to Caledonia, 
Devonport—Nimrod, 18, Com. J. R. Dacres, 1841, cc ast of Africa. 

Ocean, 80 (1805) Vice-Ad. Sir E. D. King, xcu., Capt-Sup. D. Price, 
1815, Sheerness—Onyx, st-v. Lieut-Com. R. Mudge, 1815, Dover—Olter, 
st-v. Lt-Com. E Wylde, 1814, Holyhead. 

Pandora, 6, Lt-Com. J. Wood, a 1841, surv. Pacific—Pantaloon, 10 (1831 
Com. H. J. Douglas, 1845, act. coast of Africa—Penelope, st-v. Capt. H. W. 
Giffard, 1841, Ports:nouth—Perseus, rec. sh (1812) Lt-Com. Greet, 1840, 
off the Tower— Persian, 16 (1839) Com. H. Cuoryton, 1841, North America 
and West Indies—Pie@niz, st.v. Com J. S. A. Dennis, 1840, Mediterranean— 
Pickle, 2 (1827) Lt. Com. H. Bernard, 1841, North America und West Indies 
—Pigmy, |, st.v. (1827) Lt. Com, A. Darby, 1828, Pembruke—Pike, 1, st.v. 
Lt-Com. A. Boyter, 1815, Port; atrick—Pilot, 16 (1838) Com. G K. Wilson, 
East Indies—Plufo, 2 (1831) Lieut. Com. F. Lowe, 1837, part. serv— 
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Poictiers, 72 (1809) Capt. Sup. Sir T. Bourchier, xcs. 1827, Chatham—Poly— 
phemus, 1, st.v. (1839) Com) McCleverty, 1842, Portsmouth— Porcupine, st.v. 
Capt. F. Bullock, 1838, River Thames—President, 50, Rear-Ad. Dacres, Capt. 
W. P. Stanley, 1838, Cape of Good Hope— Princess Alice, Mast. Com. L. 
Smithett, acting Dover—Prometheus, st-sleop (1839) Com. J. Hay, 1811, coast 
of Africa—Prospero, 1, st.v. Sec. Master P. Rundle, acting, steam-packet, 
Pembroke. 

Queen, 110 (1839) Admiral Sir John West, Capt. Sir Henry Leeke, xa. 
1826, Devonport. 

Racehorse, 18 (1830) Com. E. S. Southeby, 1841, East Indies—Racer, 16 
(1833) Com. A. Reed, 1537, south-east coast of America—Raleigh, 50 (1845) 
Capt. Sir T. Herbert, 1822, south-east coast of America—Ranger, 6, Com. J. 
Anderson, 1841, coast of Africa— Rapid, 10, Com. H. J. W.S. P. Gallway, 1841, 
coast of Africa—Rat/ler, 6, st.v. R. Moorman, 1845, Channel Squadron— 
Rattlesnake, 2, Capt. O. Stanley, 1844, Portsmouth—Aecruit, 12, Com. A. 
Slade, 1841, Devonport—Redwing, st.v. (1434) Com. T. Bevis, 1829, Liver- 
pool— Resistance, (1805) tr.sh. Com. G. Lowe, 1840, Portsmouth—Rhadaman- 
thus, 2, st. (1832) Mast. Com. J. Aylen, 1512, Woolwich—Azngdove, 15, Com. 
Sir W. Hoste, 1816, East Indies— Rodney, 92 (1833) Capt. E. Collier, cs. 
1844, Channel Squadron —fo//a, 10, Com. H. M. Ellisombe, 1841. coast of 
Africa— Rosamond, stv. Com. J. Foote, 1845, Woolwich—/ose, 18 (1821) 
Com. R. W. Pelly, 1844, Devonport—Rovalist, Lt-Com. J. A. D. Paynter, 
1841, East Indies— Moyal Sovereign, yt. (1804) Capt. Sup. G. T. Falcon, 1813, 
Pembroke. 

St. Vincent, 120 (1815) Adml. Sir C. Ogle. Bart., Capt. A. Milne, 1839, 
Portsmouth— Salamander, 4, st.v. (1832) Capt. A. S. Hammond, 18-46, Pacific 
—Samarang, 26 (1822) Capt. Sir E. Belcher, cp. 1841, East Indies—Sampson, 
st.frigate, Capt. ‘I. Henderson, 1846, Pacifie—Satellite, 18 (1826) Cum. RK. H. 
B. Rowley, 1842, south-east coast of America—S-ourge, st.sl. Com. J.C. 
Caflin, 1842, Lisbon—Scout, 18, Com. W. Loring, 1841, East Indies—Sea- 
flower, G6, ct. (1830) Com. H. Dumaresq, 1842, Portemouth-—Sealark, 18 
(1843) Com. ‘T. L. Gooch, 1842, coast of Africa—Shearwater, 2, st.v. (1826) 
Com. C. G. Robinson, 1838, sury. coast of Scotland—Sidon, st.frigate, Capt. 
W. LH. Henderson, 1838, Woulwich—Siren, 16, Com. T. Chaloner, 1845, Me- 
diterranean—Snake, 16, Cum. I. B- Brown, 1811, Cape of Ged Hope—Spar- 
row, 6, ketch (1828) Com. H. C. Otter, 1831, cvast of Scotland—Spartan, 26, 
Capt. T. M, C. symonds, 1841, Mediterranean—Sphynz, st.v. Com. J. Bz 
Crage, 1842, Devonport—Spider, 6 (1835) Lt-Com. R. E. Pym, 1815, south- 
east coast of America—Spileful, st.v. 6, (1842) Eust Indies—Spitfire, st.v. 
Lt-Com. J. A. Macdonald, 1827, Mediterranean-—Sprightly, 1, st.v. (1823) 
Mast-Com. J. P. Moon, acting, Holyhead—Spy, 3 (1841) Lt-Com. S. O. 
Wooldridge, 1837, Pacitic—Stzr, 10 (1835) Com. C, L. Hockin, 1846, coast 
ef Africa—Stromboli, 6 (1839) Com. T. Fisher, part. serv—Styx, 6 st.v. 
(1841) Com. H. Chads, 1835, coast of Africa—Superb, 78 (1835) Capt. A. 
L. is 1821, Channel Squadron—Sylvia, 6 tender to Seuflower, Porta- 
mouth. 

Talbot, 26, (1824) Capt. Sir T. R. ‘I. Thompson, 1837, Pacific—Terrible, 
st.v. Capt. W. Ramsay, 1838, Sheerness—7Zerror, 7, Capt. F. R. M, Crozier, 
1841, Arctic Expedition— 7hetis, 36, Capt. H. J. Cudrington, cs. 1836, Purts- 
mouth— Thunder, 6, surv.v. (1829) Capt. E. Barnett, North America and West 
Indies—Thunderbolt, 6 (1842) st.v. Com. A. Bovle, 1842, Cape of Gord Hone 
— Torch, st.v. Lt-Com. G. Morris, 1823, coast of Scotland— Tortoise, 12, guard- 
ship, Capt. F. Hutton, 1844, Ascension— Trafalgar, 120 (1841) Capt. J. N. 
Nott, 1842, Channel Squadron—7rident, st.v. Lt-Com. G. G. Rogge, 1838, 
Mediterranean— 7yne, 26 (1826) Capt. W. N. Glasscock, 1833, Mediterranean 
— Urgent, 2, st.v. Lt-Com. A, S. Symes, 1816, Liverpool. 
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Vanguard, 80 (1886) Capt. G. W. Willes, 1814, Channel Squadron— Ven- 
geance, st.f. Capt. S. Lushington, 1829, Portsmouth—Vernon, 50 (1838) Rear 
Adm. Inglefield, cs., Capt. J. C. Fitzgerald, 1811, S.E. coast of America— 
Vestal, 26, Sate Capt. C. Talbot, 1830, East Ind:es—Vesuvius, 6, st-v. 1840, 
Com O.Callaghan, 1841, N. America and West Indies— Victoria and Albert, 
yt. (1840) Capt. Lord A. Fitzclarence, acu. 1821, Portsmouth— Victory, 104, 
(1765) Rear Adm. H. Parker, cp. Capt. J. Pasco, 1811, Portsmouth— Vin- 
dictive, 5@ (1813) Vice Adm. Sir F. Austen, Capt. M. Seymour, 1826, N. 
America and W. Indies—Viper, 6, Lieut..Com. E E. Gray, 1827, N. America 
and West Indies—Virago, 6, st-v. (1843) Com. J, Lunn, 1840, Mediterranean 
— Volcano 2, st-v. (1836) Lieut.-Com. J. H. Crang, 1840, Mediterranean— 
Vulture, at.-v. Capt. J. M'Dougall, 6, 1836, East Indies. 

Wanderer, 16, Com. P. H. Somerville, 1842, coast of Africa—Waterwitch 
10 (1832) T. F. Birch, 1840, coast of Africa—Widyeon, 1, 8t.v. Lieut-Com. 
T. S. Scriven, 1822, Dover— Wildfire, 1, st.v. Sec. Mast. G. Brookman, Sheer- 
ness—William and Mary, yt. (1807) Capt. Sir J. J. H. Bremer, xcs. and 
xca, 1841, Wovulwich— Wolf 18 (1826) Com. J. A. Gordon, 1843, East Indies 
— Wolverine, 16 (1836) Com. W. J. C. Clifford, 1842, East Indies—Wood- 
lark, Lieut-Com. F. W. L. Thomas, 841, Woolwich. 

Young Hebe, Lieut-Com. D. McD. Gordon, 1845, East Indies—Zephyr, st.v. 
(1827) Lieut-Com. C. P. Ladd, 1815, Holyhead. 


Darirrinag WReEcEsS. 


















VESSELS 
WRECKS. pee E <iw.l sen ay, (eo ARRIVED AT. 
Eliz. Bibby '45-9135°5 Goodluck 5 ersey. 
Angerona Sept. 2248 33 Johanna Drysder, Alloa to St, John 


Comte de Paris\Oct. 6 (47 |32 Soundrassorry Cockerill, Hamburgh 
Benjamin, br. Oct. 28 27.7/74°3 of Frankfort 


Saml——J. S. |Nov. 23 49 |19 supposed Spry or Spring, by Fair Arcadian 


Elizabeth Sept. 2949 |23 Catherine Ellenwood, arr. Yarmouth 
Herald Oct. 28 46 [25 | 

Agenoria Sept. 2659 |6 | see further. 

Ant * 1Oct.8 ‘48 \43 ,of Aberdeen | 

Brig of Glasgow|Oct. 20 (38 (58 (Harbinger Brown, at Boston 


Emerald Oct. 13 46°7/29°5 

Neptune Oct. 12 44 |45 lof Aberdeen 

Ann Oct. 28 (47 |24 jf Liverpool 

C ush Ia Macree|Oct. 16 |47 {27 

Cromwell Oct. 12 |46°6/19 |by the N. Carjolina 


Rosalama Oct. 18 }46°5)34 see further. 
Clonmell Oct. 17 26°7 | 
Sea Nymph. (Oct. 29 ‘g\40°6\by Liverpool Eldridge, at New York do. 


Spring Nov. 24 (46 
yra Nov. 1 [49 
Eliz. Bibby Oct. 24 [45-7 
Large ship |Dec.3 (46-4 
Large barque |Dec.4 [46-2 


35°5\by Corsair |McGregor—see further. 

17 \by Petrel with crew in the tops. 

37 lof St.Stephen ‘Hymen, London, arr. Falmth. 
2 1°2|Mountaineer (Poole, or barque. (2) 
20°0|Mountaineer Poole. (6) 











Unknown Dec. 11 [47 |21:0i|Greenlaw wns. (c 
A brig Dec. 14 [46.6/13-0| Zolus Downs. ( 
Atlantic Nov. 23 |48 2'22°0 

Nile Dec. 7 '45°9'24-0 

Farwell Nov. 27 40°0'55'2 


Unknown Nov. 25 48°6 24:0 
| } 
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(a) Had high poop deck; main and mizen masts gone; fore mast and fore-top 


mast standing. 
(b) Had bright masts with white rings painted up and down; stem stove in; 


“3 P” visible; bulwarks painted flesh colour. 
(-) Painted ports, &c., broad yellow streak, and a raised quarter-deck. 
(14) About 150 tons; white figure head; name worn off by sea too much to be 


readable. 


We have compiled the foregoing table from the columns of that valuable 
pape: the Shipping Gazette, with the view of laying before our readers the 
oating dangers of the Atlantic. ‘They are mostly included between the 
bearings of N.E. and N.W. (truce) from the Azores, and the following, which 
are reported more than once, are interesting, as shewing how a floating wreck 
will drift about the ocean to the great danger of ships on their voyages. In 
our last January number, (p. 42-3), we recorded some curious instances of 
the same kind, along with the case of one ship (the Brutus) having struck one 
of those vessels. We would, therefore, recommend those of our readers who 
are outward bound to lay down the foregoing on their charts, assuring them 
they will find it both an interesting and useful occupation. 

The Agenoria, reported above, on the 26th September, N.W. of Cape 
Wrath, appears in a table in our last volume, p. 491, about 5° further west 
on the 25th July. On the 11th December, she is stated to have drifted on 
shore at Hartlepool. She thus forms an interesting example of the set from 
= Atlantic round the ygorthern shores of these islands into the German 

cean. 

In the vessel named the Spring, seen on the Ist of October, and afterwards 
on the 24th of November, about a hundred miles to the S.W., a driftis shewn 
different from that generally accepted ; and this is confirmed by the Sea 
Nymph, seen on the 29th September, and again on the 29th of October, an 
interval of drift corresponding with that of the Spring ; and, again, she is seen 
on the 4th of December, having drifted down towards the Azores. 

The Cush la Muacree appears in our last volume, (p. 615,) about 10° to the 
westward of her present position, and the Rosalama appears in three distinct 
positions, viz.—the 13th of October, the 17th of November, when she was set 
on fire by the Eagle, and still floating about on the sth Decemher, having 
drifted about 12° of longitude from where first seen. 

The following are the positions of the floating wrecks seen more than 
once :— 


The Agenoria seen 
July 25, Lat. 59° N.—Long. 11° W. by the Numa.* 
6 rt 


Sept.26, “ 59 « 
Dec. 11, drifted on shore at Hartlepool. 
The Spring seen— 
+ Oct. 1, Lat 47° N.—Long. 34° W., belonged to Shields. 


Nov. 24, ‘ 45°8 sé 35°5 “ drifted to S.W. 


The Sea Nymph seen— 
Sept. 29, Lat, 45° N.—Long. 37° W., of St. John, N. B. 
Oct. 29, “ 44:5 et 40°5 * drifted to W.b.S. 
Dec. 4, “* 41 “ 31 * drifted to S.E. 


The Rosalama seen— 
Oct. 13, Lat. 46-5—Long. 34° W. 
Nov. 17, “ 45° ‘“ 292 drifted E.b.S., set on fire byEagle. 
Dec. 8, “ 460 “ 21-8 drifted E.b.N. 


* Vol. for 1845, p. 491. + Ibid. 
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The Cromwell seen— 


Sept. 24, Lat 465—Long. 33:8 abandoned. 
Oct. 4, “ 438 “97° 
Oct. 12, “ 665 19° 


The foregoing are but a portion of the wrecks which have been drifting 
about the last three months in the Atlantic Ocean, as, with the exception of 
five, we have not noticed the numerous reports of those without names. 

We shall conclude these remarks with the following extract from the 
Montreal Herald giving some account of this last ship. 

Cromwell from Quebec for Liverpool. Annexed we give an interesting ac- 
count of the loss of the above vessel, furnished to the New York Herald by 
Capt. Eldridge, of the Roscius, who fell in with her, and took off thirty per- 
sons and brought them to New York. 


Report of ship Roscius, Capt. Eldridge, arrived from Liverpool, Sunday, 
Sept. 20, lat. 46° 20’ long. 31°, commenced with strong winds from the west- 
‘ ward, and clouds. At 4 p.m. the wind canted into the W.S.W. and S.W., 
and soon increased to a gale, so that by 8 Pp M. we were obliged to furl every- 
thing but the main top-sail close reefed. The gale lasted but 60 hours, and, 
long bcurs they were, and although the Roscius rode it out under the main 
top sail close reefed, it was nevertheless a hard gale, a bare crop sea, and as 
high as I ever saw it in the Atlantic ocean. After the gale moderated, there 
was a general rejoicing amongst all, and particularly amongst the steerage 
passengers. After being battened down for two or three days, we accordingly 
made sail and proceeded to the westward. 

When on the morning of Sept 24th raining hard, very thick and squally, 
ship under double reef top- sails, at about 8 p.m., lat. 46° 30’ long. 33° 46’ we 
fell in with the iritish ship Cromwell, from Quebec, bound for Liverpool, 
water logged, crew wished to be taken off. | immediately shortened sail, 
rounded to, backed the main-top-sail, and with some difficulty launched our 
boat; and under the judicious management of Mr. Moore, the first officer of 
the Roscius, after making four successful trips, they were all taken on board, 
30 in number, safe and sound, with the exception of the first officer, who had 
been previously hurt very badly indeed, by one of the logs of timber. 

The Cromwell was considered a fine ship, two years old, built at Quebec, 
was deeply Jaden, and a heavy deck load on her, to which I attribute the loss 
of the ship, as the sea was so high they could not scud her, and in lying to, 
she shipped great quantities of water; the timbers got adrift on deck, and 
all the logs that could wash off, on account of their length were soon gone, 
but tearing, and ripping everything to pieces that came in their way; her lee 
rail was off, and most of the veaeheons one side, the front part of the poop 
entirely gone, and every part of the cabin knocked into a cocked hat, and the 
furniture, stoves, clothes, chests, and instruments all gone to David Jones’ 
locker. Fore and main yard gone, and a number of other spars. The ship 
full of water, above and below decks, and working to pieces in every part of 
her, and what with the sea and several large logs, some 50 feet long, and 22 
inches square, going fore and aft, every pitch and roll knocking and shatter- 
ing to pieces,—she cannot last long. ‘There was not a dry spot in any part 
of her, excepting the top, where the crew were living under cover of some of 
the sails spread over them. They had no provisions, it had all washed away, 
and entirely without water—consequently they could not have held out a 
great while, as their situation was, I think, as bad as could be. I, therefore, 
consider Capt. McDougal, his officers and crew, very fortuvate indeed in hav- 
ing so fine a ship fall in with them, and able to take them on board without 
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any inconvenience at all to us, not only to feed, but to clothe them, although 
we had 400 souls on board previous to receiving them. 

Minerve, this ship armved at New York from Palermo, and we learn from 
her captain the following dreadful particulars of the loss of the brig Renzie. 
of Boston, with sixteen of her crew :— 

Tog Book of the Minerva, Saturday, Sept. 26,—Sea account.—These twenty 
four hours commenced with light winds from the S.W. At 5h 30m. P.m., 
made a wreck on the Jarboard bow, hauled the ship close by the wind, which 
brought her about three points on the weather bow.—The wind being light 
approached her very slowly, and at 3 past 6, lost sight of ber altogether, 
previously taking her bearings. The captain thought best to send the boat, 
to see if there were any survivors and rescue them should there be any, and 
likewise to ascertain the name of the vessel. After providing the boat with 
compass, signal lantern, and bucket of fresh water, the boat was manned by 
the first officer and four men, after pulling for about an hour says the first 
officer in the direction of the eae smelt something similar to the carcass of 
a whale. I pulled directly to windward, and very soon discovered the wreck 
made the proper signal to the ship, as agreed upon previous to leaving the 
ship. ‘The ship hove to under our lee, I then pulled round under the stern 
of the wreck, fcr the purpose of boarding her, and likewise to ascertaiu her 
name. when suddenly cries of distress broke upon our ears; we succeeded in 
rescuing the survivors, five in number, consisting of James 8. Dyer, 2nd 
officer ; George Buntiff, seaman; George L. Howe, do; Appleton Lathe do; 
Lloyd Brown, do. ‘The poor fellows were mere skeletons, one being 
delirious, and would probably have died before morning without relief. We 
took the survivors on board, and administered to their wants. We were in 
Ja‘. 37° 30’ N. and long. 48° 30! West. 





Shifting of sandbanks in the Bristol channel —The master of one of the 
steamers asscrts that a change of a most serious character has occurred in the 
position of the Sandbanks of the upper part of the Bristol] Channel, and that 
recently where he thought the track to be clear, he could only find eight feet 
of water upon a moderate ebb. The vessel upon that occasion took the bot- 
pet and all the steamers have frequently felt the bottom within a short space 
OF times 
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Admiralty Dec, 10.—This day, in pur- 
suance of Her Maiesty’s pleasure, the 
following flag-officers of Her Majesty's 
fleet were promoted, viz.:—Ad. of the 
White, J. E. Douglas, to be Ad. of the 
Red—Ad. of the Blue, J. Bullen, to be 
Ad. of the White—Vice-Ad. of the Red, 
Sir E. W. C. R. Owen, xcs, Gcu, to be 
Ad. of the Blue—Vice-Ad. of the White, 
T. J. Mailing, to be Vice-Ad. of the Red 
— Vic —Ad. of the Blue, B. Curry, cs, to 
be Vice-Ad. of the White—Rear-Ad. of 
the Red, T. Browne, to be Vice-Ad, of 


the Blue—Rear-Ad. of the White, Sir 
F. Mason, xcs, to be Rear-Ad. of the 
Red—Rear-Ad. of the Blue, Sir E. Chet- 
ham Strode, xcs, xcH, to be ReareAd, 
of the White, 

(The above promotionsare consequent 
on the death of Lord Amelius Beauclerk, 
GCB, @CH.] 

Admiralty, Dec. 14.—The name of 
Capt. W. I. Scott is to included in the 
list of Captains on the half-pay of 11. per 
day. Capt.G, R. W. Trefusis on the 
half-pay of 14s. per day. 


- 
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Caprains—S. H.Ussher—H. Mangles 
Denham. 

Commanpans—G. Blanc, J. A.Monds, 
end G. C, Adams. 

Surceons—L. C. Urquhart, up—M. 
M. C. French. 


APpProiInTMENTS. 


Rear-Ap. Sir J. Louis, Bt. to be Su- 
perintendent of Plymouth Hospital. 
Carrains—T. Dench (1828) to out— 
pension of Greenwich Hospital—Sir W. 
®F. Parry, Knt. (1821), to be Superin- 
tendent of the Royal Clarence Victual- 
ling Yard and Haslar Hospital —A- Elliot 
(1841) to be Comptrofler of Steam Ma- 
chinery. 

Commanpers—T. Wilson (1843) to 

us—J. Steape (1841), and J. H. 

Gennys (1845), to study at Naval Col- 
lege— E. A Inglefield (1845), and J. 
W., Finch (1845), to study at the Steam 
Factory, Woolwich—H. Loring (1845), 
to Superb—H. R. Foote (1845), to study 
at the Royal Naval College, Ports- 
mouth. 
— Lisurenants—A. Porcher (1845) to 
Sidon—H. G. Simpson (1846) to Ratile— 
snahe—R. Berington (1846) to Belleisle 
—§. J. Brickwell to Albatross — W. 
Swinburn (1846), and W. W. Morris, 
(1816) to Pi — G. Morris (1823), 
to Torch—E. F. Roverts (1841), to Myr. 
midon—J. W. Tomlinson (1826), to 
Harpy— Hon. J. W.S. Spencer (1841), 
Flag—Lt. to Rear Ad. Parker, Superin- 
tendent of the Dockyard, Portsmouth— 
H. D. Rogers (1837), to Vengeance— P. 
Cracroft (1841), and H. Ballock (1843), 
to study at the Steam Factory, Wool- 
wich—J. Moorshead (1836), to Caledonia 
_—W. Swaineon (1815), to Penguin pac- 
ket—J. de C. Agnew (1843), and W. H. 
Rushbrooke, to St. Vincent—S. Apthorp 
(1845), to Recruit A, S. Booth (1836), 
to America—H. B. Gray (1844), to Re- 
sgistance—H. Croft (1841), to Spartan -- 
L. R. Place (1842), to Amphion—W. R. 
Davies (1815), to Cherokre—C. s. 8S. 
Stanhope (1846), to (:ueen —W. L. Part- 
ridge (1844), to Superb—G. C. Fowler 
(1841) to William and Mary—J. A. Dun- 
bar (1842), to Geyser. 

Muasrers—P. C, Bean to Tortoise— 
J. Roskelly to Firefly—R. T. Saunders 
t» Resistance—E. Mauader to Mutine. 

Seconp Masters — R. Michael to 
Zehypr, Wolyhead steam-packet — J. 
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Ribby to Urgent—A. J. Samuel to Bark - 
enhead steam-frigate—T’. O. Crout to 
Natad—W. W. Riddel to Medasu, st- 
packet. 

Mipsairpmen—M, Craigie to Excel- 
lent_—A.O. Sutton to Raleigh—E. Barkly 
to William and Mary—F. J. Young to 
America—G. Temple, and C. Andrews 
to Hibernia—H. C. Pritchard, andJ. A. 
Cary to Penelope—T. E. Smith to Ven- 
geance—W.N. Nurse to St. Vincent. 

Navat Capets—W. Stubbs to Gey- 
ser—G, H. Barnard, and H. T. Marsden 
to Rosamond—E. A. Pierson, G, W. 
Stone. and L Delacheroio, to St. Vincent 
—J. R. Palmer to Albatross—J. S. 
Murray to Queen—J. J. Barlow to Endy- 
mion—F. M. Kelsall to President—W. 
H. Liddell to Mutine. 

Mastars-AssisTaNts—T. May to Am- 
phion— A. Speerto iy nella Mouri- 
lyan and H. Kelly to rectory —H. Pelch 
to Neptune—E, A. Carey to Columbia — 
J. G. Morgan to Albatross —C. Saunders 
to Lightning—J. E, Scudamore to Ven- 
geance—R. Dean to Penelope—J. Alder 
and J. S. Hames, to Birknhead—H. C. 
Jackson to Naiad—E. J. Kellow to 
Caledonia, 

Surcgzons— D, Shea to Albatross — 
~J. Wilson to Caledonia—G. King to 
Devastation—J. S, Davidson to Royal 
William for rank—T. B. Elliott, surgeon 
and agent at sick quarters at Kilrush— 
T. B. Gett, surgeon and agent at sick 
quarters at Donaghadee. 

AasisTANT-SuURGEONS—P. Slevin to 
Thetis—T. J. Barnes to Rosamond. 

PaymasTERs and Pursers—J. J. 
Rutter to Birkenhead— J. Thompson to 
Vernon— J. France to Eagle. 

CLerks—J. Bowman to Cuckoo—A. 
Young to Ocean—E. Mareom to Cale- 
donia—W. Nayler to Lightning—H. T. 
Read and W. De Carteret to Birkena 
head—J. Holden and G. Battershall to 
Medea—B. W. Reed and Spark to Cro- 
codile—A. Gordeon to Resistance—H. 
Gray to William and Mary —J. D. Gil- 
pin to Andromache—J. J. Lindsay to 
Queen. 


Coast GUARD, 


Appointments—Mr. J . Seacombe: to 
Sulworth—Lieut. Westbrook to com- 
mand a station—Lieut. Poynter to 
Penzance—Lieut Moss to Roberts Cove 
—-Lieut P. Campbell to command r c. 
Wickham—Lieut. J. Boyd to Mother- 
combe-—Mr. J. E. Webb to command 
a station. 
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56 BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


TABLE sHEwINe THE aMOUNT OF WIND IN MILES, AND OF RAIN IN IncHES 
FEOM EACH Point oF THE ComPass—Nov. 1846. 
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Considering from 6 am. to 6 pm. day, and from 6 PM. to 6 AM. night, we have 
8637 miles the ammount of wind during the day, and 2964 during the night. 1:367 
inches the amount of rain during the day, and ‘826 during the night, ‘Total wind 
6697 miles, and the rain 2°193 inches. The greatest amount of rain was from 
the SW. The number of hours during which rain fell was 74; and the number 


of hours during which the amount of wind is recorded was 451. During 269 


hours it was calm. 


The foregoing tables are the results of the Self-registering Anemometer and 


Rain Guage 


usual Meteorological Register at Greenwic 


present. 


of Mr. W. Foster, at Stubbingtop, near Fareham, Hants. Our 


with these will be continued at 





Bretus, Marezaaes, anp DEATHS. 


BWirtirs. 


December 1, at East Greenwich, the 
wife of Robert M. Jeffery, Esq., un., of 
a son. 

November 25, the wife of W. T. Main- 
prise, Esq., RN., of a son, 

December 4, at Southsea, the jady of 
Com. J, N. Strange, an , of a son. . 


flarcisges. 


At Bytown, Canada, Henry Aylmer 
Esq., son of Capt. John Aylmer, an. 
to Eliza, daughter of the late James At- 
kins, Esq., Cork. 

Qn the 2nd Dec. at Stoke Church, 
Lieut. Symons, na., to Georgiana Ellen, 

oungest daughter of Samuel Kerswill, 
Esq. of Devonport. 

On the 3rd Dec. at Stoke Chnrch, 
Robert Reid, Lieut. rx., to Miss Eliza- 
beth J, Coles, of Stoke Terrace, Devon— 


port, 
On the 3rd Dec., at Bath, Lieut. Pe- 
regrine Henry Fellowes, am., to Caroline 


Elizabeth, only daughter of Major-Gen. 
Forbes, Royal Artillery. 

On the 28th Dec., at St. Peter’s, Dub- 
lin, John Scudamore, Esq., to Anne, 
widow of John Holland, Lieut. RN. 

Dec. 8, at St. John’s, Margate, Lieut. 
F. Short, ny. to Anne, daughter of Liect. 


‘Benson, ‘rn. 


Dec. 8, ut Langton Place, Rear-Ad. 
Earl Waldegrave, cs., to Sarah, widow 
of the late E. Milward, Esq., of Hast- 


On the 6th Dec, at his house in Arun- 
del street, Thomas Stilwell, Esq., Navy 
Agent, aged 85 years. 

Nov. 21, at Btla Cottage, Plymouth, 
the daughter of Com. H. D. Burney. 

Dec. 10, Capt. J. Locke, one of the 
Elder Brethren of the Trinity-House. | 

Dec. 16, W. Colvin, Beq., Deputy-In- 
spector of Hospitals. ar. | 

Dec. 13, at Southsea, Henrietta Anne, 
daughter of Com. C, Holbrook, a». 

Dec, 9, at South Devon Place, Ply- 
mouth, Lieut. W. G. Everest, rn. 


ings. 
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Notes on East Inpia Isuanps.—By Capt. M‘Kenzie. 


Bau Straits are much preferred by all the coasting and country 
vessels to the straits of Lombok, as the tides and ripplings are not so 
violent, and there is anchorage on both sides as far up as half way through 
the narrows. If beating through Bali Straits to the southward, it is 
requisite to enter with the first of the tide which sets to the southward at 
about 12h. full and change, (if off the entrance, and the tide is foul, stand 
close in to the Bali shore where there is little tide, and heave to, or 
make short tacks under the point), when the tide turns five or six tacks, will 
; a vessel through the narrows. If the straits have been entered at 
the last of the tide, there is anchorage to be had as far north as the bight 
to the northward of the large tree un the Java shore, but close in; the 
depth 12 or 15 fathoms. 
When approaching Banjoewangie, care must be taken to avoid the 


two reefs which lie to the westward and north-west of it, also the 


shoal bank southward of the point. This bank lines the coast and is 
three or four miles long, and about four miles off shore. From its outer 
edge Goonory Ekan bears S. ae the first point south of Banjoe- 
wangie, and shut it in N. 4 W., distance five miles; the large tree 
north of Banjoewangie on with the eastern brow of mount Sadana, and 
a village S.W. 4 S.; to clear this do not bring the hill of Goonory Ekan 
more southerly than S.b.W., or the large tree farther east than on 
with the middle of mount Sadana. 

The Bali shore is the best to work along, and if calm, there is good 
anchorage all along the coast from 12 to 18 fathoms, and the Jand winds 
are tolerably regular. In the west monsoon this strait is preferable to 
the others east of it; as one tide will take you through the narrows into 
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the widest part of the strait, where you will not have to contend 
against the same strength of tide setting to the northward as m 
Lombok straits, during the west monsoon. The tides in all these 
eastern straits set both stronger and longer to the northward in the 
west monsoon, and to the southward in the east monsoon, the tide run- 
ning often seven and eiht hours one way. 

On the south-west side of Bali is the roadstead of Balli Badong, 
which is safe in the east monsoon, and is in 8° 42’ south, and long. 115° 
12’ east; it is high water at 11h. full and change, rise 8 or 10 feet. 
To sail into it from the southward, round the south-west point at about 
one mile, and steer to the north-east for five or six miles, when a reef 
breaking, will be seen: it runs north and south alung the coast and is 
about two miles off shore in some places. Keep along the edge of the reef 
in about 8 fathoms when a little farther up a flag-staff and white house 
will be seen to the north-eastward; when this bears east you will be 
abreast of the extreme of the reef. There are two detached rocks close to 
the point of the reef, which do not always break, having six feet at low 
water springs. 

To the northward of the flagstaff is a large tree which may be known 
by a number of white canoes being under it. When this tree bears east it 
is on with the shoalest part of a bar, which lies to the northward of the 
southern reef, and has 132 fathoms low water, spring tides. There is a 
passage of 3 and 34 fathoms between this and the south reef, but it is 
only used by those accustomed to the place, the best channel is with the 
tree E.S.E. to S.E.b.E.; by crossing it with this bearing there will be 4 
to 5 fathoms, least water. The depth outside the bar is 8 fathoms, and 
decreases gradually as it is neared; when over, the water deepens to 7 
fathoms, and it will be necessary to make a tack or two standing to north- 
east inshore to 54. On the other tack a smart vessel would fetch into 
the best anchorage, the tree S.E.b.E. flag staff, S.b.W., in 6 fathoms, 
soft bottom. The ancho farther south is not so good, as the heavy 
ewell that comes in front the southward is felt more there, the rollers 
breaking on the bar, and coming in with a deep and shorter swell. Seve- 
ral vessels have parted their chains when getting under way by the 
sudden jerk. 

This roll generally comes in at full and change or after there has been 
a strong breeze outside. Boats land inside of an inner reef off the flag- 
etaff. There is no landing for boats from this to thirty miles north, asin 
the finest weather there is a heavy surf. This place is safe in the east 
monsoon, and refreshments sea abundantly. Many vessels 
load rice here for Singapore and China. Abreast of this and on the 
east side of the island is the harbour used in the west monsoon, called 
Tanjong Timour, or east point, the west side is Pantie Barrad, or west 
beach. The entrance is narrow and winding formed by coral reefs, and 
the tides run three and four knots at springs. When inside a vessel may 
lie with a warp ashore quite secure from all winds. 

To enter this from the southward pass the two small islets east of 
Table Point, about half a mile distant; steer N. or N. 3 E. for a low island 
to the north-eastward of a bluff point with a flag-staff on it, and the 
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reefs forming the entrance of the harbour will be seen ; pass the first one 
which extends from the point to the S.E. (the extreme is about north 
from the islets, ) in not less than 6 fathoms, and steer for north reef, which 
hnes the shore of the low island, and is steep to, 8 or 9 fathoms. The 
bluff point west, northerly, and the islets to southward, south, is a good 
berth for the outer anchorage. The north reef trends to the south-west- 
ward, and then takes a sharp turn to the northward for a few hundred 
yards, and then off to the westward again, round the point where the 
anchorage is; the depth close in is 12 and 15 fathoms, the soundings near 
the reefs outside are from 8 to 10 fathoms; in the first reach 6 and 9 
near the southern, and 9 near the north reef; in the second reach there 
are overfalls, rocky bottom, 10 and 18 fathoms. There is said to be a rock 
in mid-channel, but it is not likely, as it has not been seen by any one that 
Ihave met. The reefs are plainly visible. The southern reef is not so safe 
to approach, as there are several rocks at the extreme with 5 fathoms round 
them, and the ebb out of the second reach sets strong over the tail of it 
to the southward. It is high water about 11h. To the west of the point 
there is a large shoal bay of 3 or 4 miles across, which mostly dries at 
low water, and as very little water escapes by the shoal passage to north- 
ward of the low island, there is a strong ah of tide ieaeh the reefs. 
The soundings along the coast to the northward at about half a mile dis- 
tance are 12 to 20 fathoms. There are several places frequented by the 
native proas along the coast Cassoomba, Padang Cove, and Carrang 
Assam: there is a safe passage inside of Green island. 

The north coast is not much known, and there is only one port shel- 
tered from the west monsoon; the principal places on it are Sangsit, Ble- 
ling and Tumbuncos. Sangsit is round the most northern point of Balli; 
there are soundings of 8 and 12 fathoms, sand, for half-a-mile off shore; 
this is good anchorage in the east monsoon. To the westward of 
this is Bleling, where the water is deep close inshore; the Heroine 
at anchor here in 15 fathoms swung with the sea breeze into 24 
fathoms. There is a reef between Bleling and Sangsit one mile off 
shore, with 8 feet coral rock. There is a passage inside of it. To the 
S. W. of Bleling is Tumbuncos, a reef harbour, and sheltered from the 
west monsoon. To the westward is Pateman, beyond this tothe west- 
ward there are no harbours until Hart island is reached Some of the reefs 
stretch off shore a good distance: about ten miles east of Hart island there 
is a patch having 3 fathoms, and perhaps less, two miles off. The water 
is deep to the southward of Hart ‘sland, and there is a very narrow pas- 

between it and Bali; the water is deep close inshore to the entrance 
of the straits.* The passage between Gilboan and Java is safe, and 
there is anchorage in 10 fathoms on the Java shore, a little to the north- 
ward of Gilboan: this passage is often used by the country vessels. The 
Heroine passed over the shoal between Gilboan and Cape Sadana with 
5 fathoms; there may be less water on some of the rocks. 

* There are two places on the west side frequented by native proas, the first 
is a little to the northward of Banjoewaugie, has a reef entrance, and 5 and 6 
fathoms inside, aud Djimbrana, a river with a bar about one-third the way to 
Badung fit for proas only. , 
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The strait between Banditte and Bali is quite safe and preferable to 
the eastern strait between the former and Lombok, as the heavy npplings 
which are common in the east strait do not often occur there, neither are 
they so violent. The advantage of anchorage in light winds is also 
great, as vessels bound north in the south-east monsoon, taking the east 
strait, are often drifted to the southward, and detained several days in 
the entrance. 

An extreme case occurred to the brigantine Planter, commanded by 
an old hand about there. She was twenty-one days from West Badong 
to Ampanan, being drifted to the southward every time she made the 
entrance, there not being wind enough to stem the tide. There 1s, 
however, a bank of soundings some way in the straits, known ony to 
few; it was found in the Heroine, which vessel anchored on it, after hav- 
ing been three days in the straits, sometimes not more than holding her 
own, though a fresh south-east breeze was blowing. It bears N.b. W. 
from the first island round the north part or point of the south-west 
point of Lombok, distant three miles; it has 10 fathoms, least water, 
.oral sand, and deepens to 25 fathoms and no bottom. There is also 10 
and 12 fathoms to the southward of the north point near a sandy beach, 
but very close in. 

In the southern part of the large bay of Ampanan are five or six 
islands abounding in deer and wild pigs, the channels between them, hav- 
ing more than 5 fathums water. There is a reef detached from the east- 
ern island and two small sandy islands farther east about half way to the 
cove. There would be good anchorage under these in the west monsoon in 
bad weather, if a vessel could not fetch into the cove Laboan Iring. 
This even is farther to the north-eastward and has three good be 
for anchoring in the west monsoon; the most convenient is close under 
the east side of the sandy point which forms the north side of the 
entrance, care being taken not to run beyond a small rocky islet in 
the east part of the bay. The water is deep off the point, there 
is 9 and 10 fathoms close to; inside the point there is 6 aad 7 fathoms, 
muddy bottom. The other anchorages in the southern bay are good 
in either monsoon; there is a reef in the middle of this bay, to avoid 
which, borrow to the western shore. The eastern strait of Lombok has 
often very strong ripplings and eddies, which will turn a ship round, 
though a strong breeze may be blowing, and the seas in it resemble 
heavy breakers, and break on board continually. 

The island of Banditte has a small sandy beach on its north-west side 
where there is anchorage; but this island is generally avoided, as the 
tides run with great velocity along its steep rocky sides, and some ves- 
sels have been carried between it and the small islands on its west side. 

On the south coast of Lombok is a deep bay, the peak of Lombok 
bearing N. 4 E. from the entrance; the east side is formed by high cliffs, 
and has 20 fathoms water between the heads; inside there is 15 decreas- 
ing to 7 fathoms. llas straits, formed by Lombok and Sumbawa, are 
convenient, having anchorage all the way through on the Lombok side. 
Off the south-east point of Lombok there are 25 fathoms, and about the 
same soundings are found skirting the bay up to Pegu, where there is a 
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good roadstead for both monsoons, having the south-east point shutting 
in the end of Sumbawa, and abreast of the flag-staff, but not too close in, 
as there is a rock with only 6 or 7 feet, on which several vessels have 
touched when turning. Further north is Loboagee, a place of some trade. 
The native proas, which draw little water, lie inside the reefs, which are 
rather more than half a mile off shore, with 2 and 3 fathoms inside of 
them. The anchorage outside is not good in the east monsoon, as the 
tides and sea are both strong, and vessels often drag. Segara and Lom- 
bok are farther north; the latter is a good harbour. The passage along 
the coast is good and safe between the Rocky islands and main, where 
there are 15 fathoms. About S.b.E. of the Rocky islands is a shoal with 
3 fathoms or less on it distant two miles; this was passed over by the 
Planter. On the Sumbawa side there are few places with anchorage; 
oue roadstead, Jelewang is about east from Saboagu, but a heavy swell 
sets In sometimes, as it is open to the south-westward; the anshorags 
is in 7 fathoms, mud, close round the north point of the entrance, but no 
communication can be had with the village inland before a day nearly. 

In all these straits it is advisable to keep in soundings, as they are 
more or less subject to calms, especially between the land and sea breezes. 
Sapy, the next strait to the sascward, has strong tides ard deep water. 
There is a shoal to the southward of Camara, rather in the bight, having 
only 6 feet, sharp pointed rocks; this was seen in the Ida when beating 
through. The passage between Flores and Soomba is clear, but the cur- 
rents often set strong to the westward early in the west monsoon, there- 
fore, if bound to the eastward with light westerly winds, it 13 better to 
go to the southward of Soomba. Opposite the straits of Mangery is a 
good harbour on Soomba, fresh water, and refreshments, and horses may 
be had there. 

Coupang, the capital of the Dutch possessions in Timor, is in the 
southern bight of a large bay open to the west monsoon, but well shel- 
tered in the eastern one. During the west monsoon it often, at full and 
change of the moon, blows hard into the bay, with a heavy swell, oblig- 
ing vessels to leave the roads and run either to Semao, or the north part of 
the bay; in this last there is safe anchorage, sheltered by the north point 
of the bay, and adjacent reefs from the west and north-west. This is 
about ten or twelve miles from Coupang: to run from there to the anchor- 
age pass inside of Sandy island, and the next island, Pulo Jekes (mode- 
rately high and round), farther north, and then steer for the other 
northern island, small and rocky (Pulo Boorong); keeping it a little to 
the eastward, come to about half a mile or more to the westward of it, 
where there will be 8 or 9 fathoms soft bottom. 

Sandy island has also good anchorage under the lee of it in 12 to 
6 fathoms sand. The anchorage under Semao 1s bad and rocky, the bank 
is steep, and it is not prudent to go nearer than 12 to 14 fathoms; and 
as the tides run very strong if the anchor once starts you are swept 
into deep water. These straits are narrow, but safe, the Heroine hav- 
ing passed them several times in the night. There is a small spit off the 
first northern point on the Timor side. 

There is a good harbour on the north side of Rottee, called Rangoo, 
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formed by the adjacent islands and reefs; the passage in is westerly close 
round the reef that extends off the south point of the next island to 
Rottee; it then turns to the southward, and leads to a fine bay and sandy 
beach perfectly land-locked. 

Dilh is the chief port of the Portuguese in Timor; its harbour 1s 
formed by coral reefs, and has two entrances, a western and eastern one. 
The western is the broadest, and the only one yet used, but the eastern 
one was found in the Heroine, which vessel passed out through it, as it 
is very difficult to get out by the western one if the land wind is not 
blowing. It may be entered night or day by the western entrance in 
clear weather by placing a boat with a light on the tail of the middle 
reef. To enter by this channel, round the end of the west reef, which ex- 
tends off the point, and then steer for the custom-house (which is a large 
building on the beach to the westward of a large tree,) and keep it on 
with the door of the church behind it; by this you will pass close by a 
small coral patch of 10 or 11 feet, with a bamboo on it. When inside 
of it steer for the western part of the harbour, and when midway between 
the bridge on the west side and the custom-house come to, there will be 
about 9 fathoms; it is abreast of a white house: the beach is steeper 
and smoother here than off the custom-house. There are also two coral 
patches which both boat and vessels have touched on by being too far 
to the eastward. To come in by the eastern channel keep the large 
tree on with the house between the church and custom-house; this will 
lead in between the reefs. When abreast of the tail of the great middle 
reef round it close to avoid the shoals in shore near the custom-house, 
and come to when off the white house. This channel has the advan- 
tage of a leading wind in the west monsoon, which blows strait through 
the other, and saves a day or so, besides the risk and labour of kedging 
out, and which is often impossible.* 

To the eastward of this is Manatoti an open roadstead, but a few miles 
farther east is a snug little cove sheltered by reefs from all winds, and 8 
and 9 fathoms water inside. There is anchorage between Pulo Jackee 
and Timor, but the tides run very strong. The straits of Ombay are 
liable to calms, and the tides are much influenced by the monsoons. In 
fine monsoon weather, they run longest with the wind, though often in 
light westerly airs the tide sets for eighteen and twenty hours to the 
westward, particularly off Point Maubarra. } 

Port Essington is a fine and spacious harbour: if going in from the 
westward round Vashon Head, which is low with a range of trees, one 
part detached from the rest, keep in 5 or 6 fathoms, and nonearer, as several 
vessels have grounded on the shoal that extends a considerable distance off 
the point. The depth inthe fair way is 7 or 8 fathoms. When nearly in a 
line with the heads steer for the eastern shore, and keep it on , the 
soundings 8 fathoms; lut when a low sandy point is approached, the 
water will deepen, and it must be passed close to, then steer a little to 


* The soundings in the western channel are about 8 to 12 fathoms and in the 
eastern one 15 to 7 fathoms outside the reefs and to the north-eastward there 
are 25 fathoms for some distance out; the tides set strong round the N.E. Pvcint, 
the Heroine drifted once very close to it though there was a light breeze. 
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the westward of the next headland to the southward; this will lead clear 
of the shoals on the west side of the bay, opposite Point Record; when 
about one-third over keep up for the settlement, and when the flag-staff 
on the pier is on with the black stone above it, come to in 3 or 4 fathoms 
mud. This is about the best anchorage,—fresh water is abundant in 
the west monsoon, but in the south-east it is sometimes not procurable 
without rolling casks a long distance, as the wells in the settlement are 
required for the use of the marines and stock. There is a small stone 
beacon on the easternmost point, (Smith) it is a good mark for the har- 
bour, as the appearance of the land is similar along this part of the coast. 
Several have gone into Port Bremer by mistake. This would be a place of 
some trade with the eastern islands, if the natives received more encou- 
ragement, as it would have a leading wind in both monsoons to and from 
the islands adjacent. 

Salawatty straits are full of small islands, and the tides are very rapid. 
The Heroine went some way up them, but found that the inhabitants 
would have no communication with the vessel. There is a village on the 
south side of Salawatty, under the Rajah of Ternate. The soundings on the 
coast are 6 and 7 fathoms, and to the eastward along by New Guinea the 
shore is lined by a shoal mud bank two or three miles off; there is 4 or 
5 fathoms along the edge of it, but no opening was found in it though 
there were ces in the land like the mouths of rivers. 

From Slade island W.S.W., distant about three miles, is a reef partly 
above water; there is 5 to 7 fathoms all round, and between it and Slade 
island is a good . After passing Macluers inlet the coast to the 
southward is high and rocky, with deep water close to. A few miles 
northward of the south-west point is a high island close inshore, and 
inside of which is a bay and anchorage, the bay well wooded, and some 
streams of water. Round the south-west to the eastward is another 
high island, and about twelve miles east of it is a long and rather low 
island. S.b.W. 4 W. distant three or four miles from its eastern end is 
a reef 6 feet coral rock. Between the east point and the main is a small 
island, Pulo Tinga, moderately elevated ; near to and connected to the main 
by a reef with 10 and 12 feet water on it; near the island Pulo Tinga, on 
both sides, there are 20 fathoms mud, and the same depth extends through 
this strait, which is, in some places, two miles broad, to the western 
entrance which is narrower. The anchorage is safe on either side of Pulo 
Tinga, according to the monsoons. This place is called Cowpou by the 
natives; there is plenty of wood aad water here; the boate could come 
ia and out of the river loaded at both high and low water. To the south- 
eastward of thie is a high island, Pulo Condi, separated from the main 
by a narrow shoal strait, only used by the small proas. This island 

ds with a large bird called Boorung Coondi, slate-coloured, with a 
cemb on the head. Farther to the E.S.E. is a place called Carrasse; 
it is a large bay fronted to the westward by an island of considerable 
size, which forms two channels in, one northward and the other south. 
To the eastward of the north end of Pulo Leut, are two small high islands 
about a mile apart. Round these and between them there is deep water, 
no bottom being found in either the north or south channels, or between 
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the islands with 50 fathoms. The usual anchorage is on a steep spit of 
coral and sand, that runs off the north point of Middle island; the anchor 
should be let go in about 18 fathoms, as, if closer in, the vessel in swing- 
ing would touch in shore, as the bank is very steep. The village is on 
this part of the island, and the other village is on the south part of north 
island, which has deep water close to it; no bottom was found in the 
boats all round north island with 7 and 8 fathoms. The best anchor- 
age for the east monsoon is on the west side of Middle Island, off a 
sandy beach with a grove of cocoa nut trees; there is a fine sandy bottom 
aud 10 or 12 fathoms water. 

On all these islands there are fresh-water streams, and close to the 

village on Middle Island, the water may be led into the boats by a hose 
at high water. In the west monsoon there would be good anchorage 
either under Middle Island or Pulo Laut, along the east side of which 
there is soundings from 25 to 15 and 12 fathoms. The channel to sea 
south is several miles broad, and apparently clear of danger. The coast 
to the southward towards Cape Katoman is bold and rocky, and about 
thirty miles to the southward of Pulo Laut is a large fall of water over 
the high cliffs into the sea, visible fifteen or twenty miles. When the 
sun is shining, it appears very brilliant; there are three or four small 
rocky islets near it and close in shore. After rounding Cape Katoman, 
afew miles to the eastward, there are two rocky islands said to have a 
passage inside of them. Some distance farther east, the water is of a 
dark green colour, but no bottom was got with sixty fathoms of line. 
Farther east is Pulo Adi, a low well-wooded island, separated from New 
Guinea by a strait of about six miles wide. This point of New Guinea 
is low and sandy, and the land trends back into a deep bight to the 
north-westward, and the natives say there are three high islands in it. 
There are several small islands or islets off the north and north-west side 
of Pulo Adi, and amonyst thera there was no bottom found with 6 
fathoms line, in the Heroine’s boat sent to see if there was a safe passage 
on the north side of the island. From the western side a bank of sound- 
ings extends off for about six or seven miles, having from 20 to 5 and 6 
fathoms in shore, sand and coral; along the south coast the soundings for 
two or three miles off are 20 to 25 fathoms, and in the passage between 
Adi and the sandy island on its south side, there is 17 and 18 fathoms, 
sand and shells. 

Pulo Adi has numerous streams of fresh water, and is well wooded, 
there are a great quantity of pigeons and ducks, also a kind of goose, 
similar to that which abounds on the north coast of Australia. There 
are not many inhabitants, none being seen on the west side. The Sandy 
island on the south side is low and woody, abounding with turtle, the 
natives call it the Egg Island. About forty miles to the eastward of 
this is Aduma; to the northward of it there was formerly a Dutch set- 
tlement, but it has been abandoned for some years. Ten or twelve miles 
east of Aduma is a deep bay fronted to seaward by a long rocky island; 
the western entrance is the broadest—about half a mile wide: when in 
the narrowest part of it the water shoals suddenly to 7 and 8 fathoms, 
rocky bottom, and then quickly deepens to 30 and 25 fathoms mud. 
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This is. the average depth all over the bay, which is about six miles 
across, interspersed with small rocky islets which are mostly steep to. 
The east entrance is narrow, and there are several islets and rocks in it, 
and as the tide runs strong with eddies it could only be used in case of 
necessity. 

These places in New Guinea uce wild nutmegs, massoy bark, 
biche-le-mer, tortoise-shell, and birds of Paradise. The nutmeg trees are 
plentiful, growing in the forest amongst the other trees, and the nutme 
are generally ered and dried by a fire under the tree, and afterw 
collected. The New Guinea birds of Paradise are more valuable than 
ors those of the adjacent islands, being a much brighter golden 
colour. 

The inhabitants are generally savage, treacherous, and indolent, and 
not to be trusted. Coarse cloths and iron are in great request amongst 
them; the iron they make into spear and arrow heads and swords, broad 
at the point, and narrowing at the hilt; gunpowder and musketry has 
been introduced, but is generally kept as part of the riches of the pos- 
sessor. Cocoa-nuts and other tropical fruit have been introduced by the 
Malays, and are only found where they have been. They epear their 
fish the same as the North Australian, and paint their bodies and 
discolour their hair with lime. There is often a great deal of rain 
during the night with sharp squalls, and in the day it is very sultry and 
oppreasive, so much so, that double awnings were required, and several of 

Malays, who formed the crew, had severe fevers. The current sets 
with the monsoon between Kii and New Guinea, at about one mile per 
hour, but much depends on the strength of the previous winds. 

The monsoons blow here as regularly as in the Timor sea; sometimes 
the west monsoon is late in coming, but that has been the case the last 
two years, as far west as Java; yet, in 1843, the west monsoon blew 
strong as late as May, the Heroine having to beat up from Arru to Go- 
ram, and found a strong set to the eastward. The water is generally 
very deep on the New Guinea coast, opposite Kii, and there are often 
large shoals of sperm whale about there. 

NV.B—When the east and west monsoon are mentioned, N.W. and 
S.E. are meant, the monsoons being usually called so by the country 


M. M‘Kunziz. 


Erreoaws or WIND ON THE TIDES AT RAMSGATE, 


Royal Harbour Office, Ramsgate, Dec. 16th, 1846. 
Sin.—I reserved the four diagrams of October and November for com- 
parison, as the tides in these months are generally very strongly marked, 
as far as my experience goes; and, in this instance, we have remark- 
able fluctuations, and one of the lowest ebbs on record. It has always 
NO. 2.—VOL. XVI. K 
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appeared to me, that tho tides with us at Ramsgate are more influenced 
by local than general causes. ; 

October.—A heavy gale of wind from the southward on the 5th, no 
doubt accelerated the stream of ebb, and retarded the following young 
flood, for, you will perceive, it ebbed eight hours, and flowed little more 
than four Coie. the following high water shewing a decrease in lieu of 
an increase, of the tidal column, which the moon’s age would have war- 
ranted, and the succeeding ebb left our harbour almost a at low water, 
a very unusual occurrence. The weather moderated, and the tides im- 
mediately regained their course for a few days; but, on the 14th, a heavy 
gale from the southward and south-west, succeeding to the previous light 
breezes from the northward, had as extraordinary an effect upon the flood 
tide, as the gale of the 5th had upon the ebb. At high-water we had 
little more than a foot above the mean level, and the eftort of the tidal 
column to regain its equilibrium on the 15th and 16th is very strongly 
marked, and, I think, renders this diagram from the 5th to the 17th of 
October, a very interesting one. 

On the 20th October (new moon), with fine weather, the high water 
was at an average level, and, on the 2\st, it would have increased, but a 
heavy storm from the southward held it in check, and the flow was much 
below the average, till the 24th, when a shift of wind to the northward, 
with moderate weather, again restored the tides to their course. 

The first fortnight in November was very fine, as is evidenced by the 
beautiful uniformity of that diagram, but, on the 20th, the wind flew out 
suddenly in a squall to the south and S.S.W., and the tidal column was 
instantly affected. The 21st should have been the highest tide of the 
springs, but it was three feet below the average. 

With our Ramsgate boatmen and pilots, the rise and fall of the water 
in the harbour is an unerring barometer. With a breeze from the N.W., 
they may be heard to say, “‘ We'shall have a hard gale to-night,” and if 
asked, Why ?—‘ Why! look at the tide, there is no flow; southerly 
gale coming;” and, by the same reasoning, in the height of a heavy gale 
from S.W., they will say—‘ Soon over! soon over! the wind’ll fly m 
to the northward; see how the tide is running in to the harbour.” I 
never knew them mistaken, and hence it follows, that the rise or fall of 
the quicksilver with us appears to have no effect upon the tidal column. 
Northerly winds with us invariably produce a rapid rise of the tidal 
column, and as quick an elevation of the ‘mercury, and, consequently, 
they rise together, and fall together; but I imagine that the effect at 
Guernsey may be the reverse of this, as a south-west gale increased the 
level to a great degree at high water in that locality. Again, I have 
often been surprised to read in the newspaper of a very high tide and the 
flooding of wharfs and quays in London, when we have had at the same 
time a tide rather below the avercg?; and, at other times, a high tide in 
the Thames, corresponding with a very high tide at Ramsgate. This 
has perplexed ine much, and I could only reason it out by supposing, 
that, in the first instance, the cause was confined to the German Ocean 
by a storm acting upon the waters of its area and propelling them to- 
wards the northern entrance of the Thames, without extending its effects 
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to our locality ; and, in the second instance, that the cause proceeded 
from the British channel thgough the medium of the southern entrance 
of the Thames, and affecting our harbour in its passage; but the highest 
tide I remember at Ramsgate, was in (I think) 1816, arising most pro- 
bably from a combination of these causes. The storm was S.W. at 
Ramsgate, and N.W. in Yarmouth Roads, flying suddenly into N.E., 
and surprising us by the arrival for shelter here of seveval vessels which 
had been blown away from that roadstead. This tide covered our walls 
which se d the inner from the outer harbour, and took a vessel that 
was building off the stocks. It was six feet higher than the average 
spring-tides, shewing 26 feet in the harbour entrance. 

As Chairman of the Commissioners of Salvage, I often elicit some 
very curious opinions on the tides. Last week, a Norwegian captain 
attributed all his misfortunes to the tides. He had got hold of the in- 
draught of the Thames tide, saw the Knock Light in the S.E. of him, 
and supposing it to be the Galloper, shaped his course accordingly, and 
became entangled in the sands. But I ask, Where was the lead? The 
soundings are so decisive in that locality, that a cast of the lead and the 
bearings of the light-vessel would be all sufficient. While I am writing 
this, a fine Grecian brig is going to pieces on the Goodwin Sands, with a 
valuable cargo from Antwerp bound to the Mediterranean. The crew 
landed at Broadstairs, and they state, that being very thick, they saw no 
light, but fancied they were too near the Flemish banks, and, in go ged 
over this way to clear them, sheered on shore upon the Goodwin. ere 
was the lead? Navigation and pilotage are at a low ebb indeed if vessels 
cannot leave the Scheldt, and with a fair wind get through the Straits of 
Dover. 

Dec. 11th,—Before sealing this, yet another case arrives. The bri 
Flavia of Exeter, from Exeter bound to Yarmouth, from off the Knec 
Sand, severely ; drawn out of his course by the tide. The 
same excuse, and, no doubt, the same cause —neglect of the lead. 

I remain, &c., 
K. B. Martin, Harbour-Master. 


Tu the Hydrographer of the Admiralty. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PHENOMENA OF TERRESTRIAL REFRACTION. 


I Ave been indueed to make the following remarks, from the perusal 
of a paper on this subject, by Doctor W. Kelly, n.n., and which appeared 
in the August Number of the Nautical Magazine for the last year. 

The result of the Doctor’s observations seems to me to accord so well 
with the established theory of refraction, depending upon the transmis- 
sion of the visual rays, through mediums of varying densities, that it may 

thaps be interesting to some of your readers to trace the connexion 
which I have attempted to establish in this paper. a 

When the superincumbent air is in a state of comparative equilibrium; 
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and the vapour contained in it is impartially distributed, I apprehend that 
no perceptible distortion of image will take place. The air may be den- 
ser or more rarefied according to its temperature, and the moisture ma 
be in excess or defect of its mean quantity, so as to increase or dimini 
the refraction; but so long as these conditions were equally diffused over 
that portion under examination, there would be no apparent distortion, 
and, indeed, the observer, without the aid of an instrument, could scarcely 
detect the presence of any unusual cause of variation. Immediately, 
however, this state of equilibrium, or equal diffusion of the refracting 
‘Medium is destroyed, the visual rays, instead of describing nearly uniform 
curves, will be deflected variously, according to the condition of the me- 
diums through which they are transmitted. 

By reason of the highly elastic nature of the atmosphere, no very par- 
tial effects from varying causes, could, I imagine, be maintained: and 
therefore, it seems to me that, the principal causes of unusual refraction 
arise from the changes produced in the aqueous portion of the atmos- 
pie, by alterations of temperature: and these changes will be more or 

ess remarkable, according to the quantity of moisture present. Where 
the air is saturated with moisture, it will require but a small change of 
temperature to produce a perceptible effect on the refraction, compared 
with what would be required when the air was dry. 

Let us now see what would be the effect assigned by theory to that 
condition in which the surface water was colder than the incumbent air. 
The moisture in the latter would be condensed, and from its mcreased 
gravity would descend and augment the refracting power of the medium, 
so that rays transmitted through it, from any distant object, would reach 
the eye under a greater angle of elevation. The moisture so affected, 
frequently rests upon the land or water in a strongly defined stratum; 
and when its height is less than the object seen through it, distortion 
will be very evident, and sometimes very curious. In the North Sea 
during this state of the atmosphere, I observed the luff of the jib of a 
fishing smack, about two miles distant, to be bent and assume the shape 
of a jib-topsail. 

A distant ship, seen at the same time, was affected in the following 
manner:—The Pull appeared of its proper form and size, perhaps some- 
what larger, and the courses were not so much contracted in height as 
the top-sails, whilst the top-gallant sails retained their usual appearance. 
Now, that part of the stratum of vapour which was near the surface of 
the sea, might, I conceive, be very nearly of the same density; and 
hence, rays proceeding from objects immersed in this medium, being 
affected nearly in the same degree, would bring to the eye an image but 
very little distorted from its real proportions, although the direction would 
be erroneous. The courses eould influenced much in the same man- . 
ner, but with less uniformity; for, being in the higher and more rarefied 
part of the medium, they would be less refracted in their upper 
than in their lower, and a slight contraction would therefore be evident; 
but, in the case of the top-sails, whose uber portions were above the 
influence of the extraordinary refraction, the rays proceeding therefrom 
would reach the eye under the usual angle of elevation, whilst the lower 
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parts, ipa does the medium of extraordinary refraction, would be 
elevated above their true position, and hence give to these sails a very 
sensibly contracted appearance. The top- t sails being entirely 
above the defined stratum of vapour, would appear of their ordinary 


shape. 

These epee were, in my opinion, coneomitants of that condi- 
tion of the air and water, in which the temperature of the latter was 
lower than that of the former. 

When the surface water is toarmer than the incumbent air, a contrary 
effort will generally be produced, and more particularly when the air is 
unusually dry. Under these circumstances, there is no tendency to stag- 
nation, as in the former case, where the moisture descends and hangs on 
the surface in fogs or dense vapours, thereby increasing the refractive 
power; but the evaporation from the water being regulated by the de- 
mand in the air, is continually carried upward (not accumulated), until 
it meets with an ee atmosphere, and is condensed in vapour and 
cloud. Calms are, therefore, more particularly favourable to the produc- 
tion of the mirage with elevated horizon; for a breeze, by disturbing and 
dispersing the stagnated medium, will, in most cases, destroy the phe- 
nomenon. 

A variety of circumstances may occur in these partial affections to 
modify the results of general principles, and it shews us how very diffi- 
cult it is, even with the help of a din-esctar to obtain a true correction 
for refraction; for where these mirages are of frequent occurrence, as in 
the Polar Seas, and Gulf of St. Lawrence, owing to the presence of 
currents of unequal temperature, how often may the opposite portions of 
the horizon be under the influence of unequal intensities. From these 
variations of density in the different parts of the superincumbent air, it 
is almost impossible that the amount of terrestrial refraction will be the 
same at different times, for different places. The visual rays, instead of 
describing regular curves, may be deflected in a zi line; and this 
circumstance will sufficiently account for the wide difference in the values 
assigned by the several observers to the effects of terrestrial refraction. 

_ For the same reason, the indications of the thermometer and hygro- 
meter will be, in general, too partial to account for phenomena produced 
at a distance. 

The occurrences of mirage during strong, or even fresh winds, can be, 
Ti ine, but seldom, particularly of that kind with elevated horizon; 
niavecicleas the atmosphere, by being charged with an unusual quantity 
of moisture over a wide space, might continue for some time to cherie 
mirage of the latter description, even in the presence of a strong breeze; 
while those with the depressed horizon might more readily exist whenever 
the air was unusually dry. 

As the temperature of the sea is not changed by solar influence nearly 
in the same degree as that of the air, this circumstance, considered b 
itself, would be most favourable for the formation of mirage with elevated 
horizon, when the latter had attained its maximum temperature, or at 
some time in the afternoon; whereas, that of the former kind would, 
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from the same circumstances, occur more frequently in the morning. 
Again, as evaporation is usually more active during the heat of the day, 
it would operate against that stagnation which I have considered favour- 
able to the production of mirage with an elevated horizon; but as the air 
became cooler, this activity would be checked, and a condensation of 
moisture near the surface of the sea, and increased refraction would pro- 
bably take place. So that two circumstances combined would seem to 
point out the latter part of the solar day as the time when this kind of 
mirage will be most frequent. The light winds which often succeed to 
the fresher breezes of the day may also have their influence. 

While employed in the North Sea survey, I had frequent opportunities 
of observing the curious and important effects produced in the atmos- 
phere by the various causes above mentioned. Our operations when out 
of sight of land, depended very much on the horizon and the subtending 
angle of the Tender’s mast, which are both materially affected by the 
changes in the state of the atmosphere near the sea. I have known the 
latitude of the same position to differ 24 miles by meridian observations 
on two consecutive days; and the longitude would necessarily share in 
the error of the latitude as well as in the originating cause. The use of 
the dip-sector, and the method of observing the altitude, north and south, 
should therefore be resorted to; for, although (as I have before remarked), 
even these might give erroneous results, they would materially serve to 
decide our judgment as to the value of the observations. 

_ The subtending angles were, from the same causes, very materially 

and frequently affected, and the distances deduced therefrom incorrect. 
In the case of an elevated horizon, the lower part of the vessel being more 
refracted than the upper, the observed angle is therefore smaller and the 
assigned distance proportionally greater than the truth; and this error 
increases as the object is nearer to the horizon. Hence the propriety of 
great caution in using this mode of obtaining distances; and the prefer- 
able method of a base found by two objects, especially in establishing the 
several positions of the stationary vessel. 

At present, I despair of seeing these fluctuating causes and effects 
brought under the subjection of any law that could enable us to assign 
its true amount, and to correct those observations which come under 


their influence. 
G. A. Beprorp, Commander R.N. 


Tue Master or A British MERCHANT SHIP AND HIS EXAMINERS. 


1, Turner Street, Commercial Road, 
Dec. 24th, 1846. 
Sm.—In the various numbers of your valuable Magazine, I have ob- 
served, from time to time, a list of the Masters and Mates who have 
voluntarily come forward in conformity with the regulations, on the 
subject off examination, issued by the Board of Trade. 
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In the last number of the Nautical Magazine, the number, made up 
for the year, from the time the order was promulgated, appears to be 
but 123 “ Masters” and 34 “ Mates. That this number bears so small 
@ proportion to the whole of the Masters and Mates of our merchant 
navy, neither “ gives rise to many nor serious reflections” on the subject, 
to those more immediately conversant with the feeling that is abroad 
relative to this matter. Not that the majority of the officers in the 
merchant navy are either deficient in nautical skill or education to 
stand the test of examination ; but I know the question arises among 
the masters, By whom am I to be examined, after a long apprentice- 
ship of tried experience? By parties who, in many instances, are not 
themselves practical seamen, and holding their appointments either by 
interest or favour. A ship-masterof any spirit and experience, must 
feel it humiliating to stand: before such persons to be catechised in a 
crude theory, on seamanship, which, however scientific it may sound 
before the Board of Examiners, to three-fourths of them would be but 
a stumbling block in practice. 

This feeling leads me to think the system will prove a failure ; besides 
it is neither politic (nor, in this case, expedient) to make any law retro- 
spective, which, by meddling with rights, or privileges which habit has 
confirmed and sanctioned as rights, are sure to arouse the jealousies 
and prejudices of men against them, no matter however judicious and 
salutary their object may in the end prove to the commnnity at large, as 
well asto the party immediately meddled with. This particularly applies 
to the examination of Masters and Mates in the merchant service, and 
I do not know if there is any class of men more jealous of their pro- 
fessional pride, than the genuine old and experienced “ tars” are gene- 
rally found to be. I do not anticipate any mighty results that will 
arise for the improvement of our merchant marine, or that it will add 
either to the security of life or property; as a close investigation of facts, 
and experience leads me to entertain serious doubts on this head. But if 
it should tend to allay the public clamour, and give it confidence, and 
above all, to raise the masters and officers in the merchant service to 
that standing and respectability in society to which the anxiety and re- 
sponsibility of their duty justly entitle them, I wish the system every 
success. For this purpose I think it would not only be a just, but wise 
amendment, to the order of the Lords of the Privy Council for Trade, 
on the examination scheme, that all Masters who could produce certi- 
ficates of good conduct and service as Master in the southern foreign 
trade, for six years and upwards, should entitle them to a first class 
certificate ; to those of three years, and under six, a second class certifi- 
cate ; while masters in the coasting trade, should also receive second and 
third class certificates in proportion to services and good conduct. This 
would at once obviate the present prejudice ; and the rising candidates 
for promotion would come forward without the feeling that keeps back 
the old and experienced. And I have no hesitation that if this mode was 
put in practice, the next yearly return would shew a very different 
result ; as it is to be hoped that the majority of the Masters in com- 
mand of merchant ships are able and willing to have and to meet a full 
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investigation of character, however jealous they may feel at touching 
their professional capacity. And, it is to be hoped that this investiga- 
tion would lead to a more respectful consideration to the ship-masters’ 
claims on society at large. 

_ On this head, every shipmaster who has constantly perused the Naz- 
tical Magazine, must feel grateful for the fair and manly way in which 
you have ever advocated their claims on the consideration, both of their 
countrymen and their employers. Thelatter, we are sorry to observe, in 
& majority of numbers, treat this class of their servants with a, distance 
and even disrespect, which but ill accords with the value of their services, 
and the trust they have to confide in the masters of their ships. We have 
long been taught how to account for this seeming anomaly, and, in my 
humble judgment, it admits of but one solution, which we cannot pronounce 
as creditable to this class of owners; and, in the hopes of their having to 
adopt a speedy amendment in this respect, I shall suppress the mention 
of it, feeling assured that, ere long, by the revolution of events, if not 
corrected, it will manifest itself. 

It would be really a difficult matter to point out a class of men of 
whom so much is required, and to whom so much is confided, and which 
is so poorly remunerated for services, as the ship-master. Hence, per- 
haps, (the cheap rate at which his honesty is purchased, ) the cause of his 
being so little respected in the presence of his employers; and when worn 
out by age, or the effects of pestilential climate, his having peither retir- 
ing pension nor allowance; while a copying or corresponding clerk in his 
owner's counting-house, enjoys, in addition to a comfortable home and 
his good night’s rest, an equal, if not larger - Ihave often felt the 
degrading position of a poor ship-master’s family when standing in a 
broker’s ofiice;—the widowed wife and mother, whose partner is abroad 
on the ocean, watching with anxiety and toil over the fortunes of his 
employer, and a portion of the wealth of his country,—subjected to the 
jeers and titterings of the owner's young clerks perched on their trees 
at the desk, when drawing her monthly money, which, at the most, does 
not generally exceed £5. per month; while the wonder goes the round of 
thesegentry how she manages to dress so spicey on her monthly money, 
and such other most obnoxious remarks, But I have trespassed too long 
on your valuable time and patience, and shall leave these crude observa- 
tions to your own good-will and disposition, as to whether or not they 
may merit a place in your Nautical Magazine. 

I remain, &c., 
An Oxp Saizor. 


[‘* An Old Sailor” may be assured that one of the first objects of this 
Journal is to expose the abuses of the merchant seamen of all and any kind, 
either afloat or on shore, with a view to their correction. And as they must 
be made known, and the system which permits them, as well as the perpetra- 
tors of them exposed, befure they can be corrected, he will be aiding us in our 
object by pointing them out to us as opportunity offers.—Ep. ] 
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AvUTO-BroGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, by a Merchant Sailor, illustrative 
of the State of the British Merchant Service. 


(Continued from page 33.) 


AFTER remaining six days in Loch Boisdale, the approaching summer, 
long days, and fine weather, induced our frightened skipper to depart, 
and we reached our destination at Westport without any accident worthy 
of being recorded, the usual routine of discharging and loading occu- 
pied the time during the first few days, without any event occurring 
worthy of remark, Sunday brought the usual relaxation from labour, 
and I went to the church, in the Marquis of Sligo’s grounds, close to the 
harbour. There, accident brought me into contact and acquaintance 
with a family residing about two miles from the harbour, with whom I 
invariably spent my evenings afterwards, and both skipper and shipmates 
were astonished at the regularity with which I used to dress after the 
day’s work was over, and hurry off to my friend’s house, where I enjoyed 
many a happy hour, in the midst of a numerous family all musical, and 
extremely hospitable. The master resolved to fill the whole hold with 
oats. e were soon turned out of the forecastle, which, with the cabin, 
was completely filled. Our chests were all bundled on deck, and there 
remained during the passage, while we all lived in the square of the com- 
panion hatchway aft, the skipper first getting his meals, aud then the 
crew. There was barely room for one watch at a time to crawl into 
a hole on the top of some flitches of bacon which were stowed in the 
steerage, and formed our beds during the passage. The master was con- 
tinually grumbling about something or other, and the grin of discontent 
was never off his countenance. He was the most unhappy, discontented, 
and miserly man, I ever knew, constantly fancying he was robbed and 
cheated, and evidently annoyed if he thought any of the crew could en- 
Joy themselves rationally. He attempted to interfere with my nightly 
visits to my friends, but as I was always at my duty, he found I would 
neither tell him where I went, nor discontinue going to enjoy a society 
which proved the only consolation I had, while on board a vessel, under 
such a disagreeable master. 

Our cargo was laden in about three weeks, and leaving my friends 
with great regret, we sailed, pursuing the route round the south end of 
Ireland to Liverpool, where we arrived, glad to get quit of a disagreeable 
master and a very uncomfortable vessel. While the vessel was being 
hauled into dock, my shipmate, the southern-going tar, amused himself 
at the expense of those ies who visit all vessels just as they arrive, 
to coax the seamen totheir lodging-houses, where he may be conveniently 
plucked. According to the length of voyage, and the probable amount 
of money the men may have to receive, ( br they can sleulate the whole 
very nicely), they use more or less energy to get the men snared. Beer 
is conveyed on board while the vessel is yet in the river, or entering the 
dock, under the clothes of the women, who are employed generally as the 
decoy ducks. As we were busy hauling through the basin, a party of 
these characters were standing on the quay, anxiously awaiting our com- 
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ing within hail, when they asked where we came from; my shipmate 
promptly answered from the Cape of Good Hope. In a moment the 
whole were in commotion, striving who should first get a boat and get 
on board, when we were supplied liberally with beer and grog, the 
greatest inducements meanwhile being held out for us to choose a lode 
ing-house. After getting, what he alone contemplated, a good drink, 
and hoaxing the sharks, as he called them, my shipmate told them the 
truth. They could not at first believe it, but an appeal to the master 
confirmed the man’s statement, when so great was the rage of the disap- 
pointed, that I thought they would have commenced an assault on tc 
deceiver. He, however, only laughed at them, and they retired much 
chagrined; but, I have no doubt. mentally resolved to make up for the 
present loss and disappointment, by an extra plucking of the next 
victims. 

This abominable system by which men are daily hurried into these 
dens of iniquity, is still continued, and will, I am afraid, be continued 
until some more stringent police regulations are established. It is a 
point, however, of great importance to the sailor's well-being, and it 1s 
to be hoped that the Sailor’s [lome Committee, when that Institution 1s 
ready, will devise some means of enabling the sailor to have a chance of 
deliberately choosing that as a residence. | 

This voyage to Ireland occupied a few days more than three months, 
just as long as I was in making the next voyage to and from the West 
Indies.: A voyage which ought, under ordinary circumstauces, to have 
been made in three weeks, was thus protracted over as many months, 
through the want of decision and energy on the part of the master, who 
could not make up his mind to avail himself of the shelter of a harbour 
at the commencement of the gale, and was thus driven into danger, and 
to a greater distance from his port of destination, than he was when he 
first started from Liverpool. I recollect coming to these conclusions at 
the time, as it was a source of conversation frequently in the forecastle; 
sailors are not so inattentive to what is passing around them as their 
masters too often suppose. 

I had only been a day or two in Liverpool, when I met my old master, 
Jemmy, apparently quite well. He spoke very kindly, told me he was 
going to the West Indies in a brig belonging to the same owner as he 
formerly sailed for, and invited me again to sail with him. Notwith- 
standing the resolution I made on the conclusion of the former voyage, 
I at once agreed again to accompany him, and in a few days joined the 
brig, when hauling into the river, baud to the West Indies with a 
cargo of stores for the planters, and to receive in return a cargo of sugar 
and other West India products. The master wanted me to become 
second mate, but I declined, as I had no experience in stowing sugars, 
which the second mate in these vessels always superintends. I found 
our chief mate a fat, red-faced, blustering Welohiian, not at all sparing 
of his oaths, or particular about his expressions; I got a large share of 
both ’ere the vessel was in the river, in consequence of something havin 
jammed the bunt gasket of the main-topsail, which I was loosing, an 
preventing my getting the sail clear as soon as. it should have been. 
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The second mate was a quiet, easy-going man, of no energy and little 
experience, the crew just such a collection of thoughtless, careless, but 
good seamen, as generally go in such vessels. 

Notwithstanding her sufferings on the former voyage Mrs. M. again 
accompanied her husband, and kept him sober all the passage out, which 
passed over quickly and quietly, in the ordinary routine duties, keeping 
rigging and sails in order, and when in the trade winds, preparing our 
boats and gear for disc.arging and loading our cargoes. 

We arrived in the magnificent Bay of Kingston in the island of 
after a very fine passage of twenty-nine days. Jemmy and his wife 
landed, with their traps, and took up. their abode with his relation, 
planter, the mate was left in full charge, and I heard the master, among 
the last words he said, tell him to send to the consignee’s store fur any 
thing he wanted. We had no spirits on board on the passage out for 
the crew, the master saying that it had been forgotten in Liverpool. 
This may account for the quiet manner in which the passage out jassed 
over, at least it is a fair eae as the relation of the events occurring 
during the other part of the voyage will prove. The master was scarcely 
an hour out of the vessel when the mate ordered the boys to go on shore 
and bring on board a small cask of rum, a glass or two of which was 
served out to the crew as soon as it came on board. We were very 
busy till dark mooring ship, unbending sails, getting out the boats, rig- 
ging the derrick and otherwise preparing for discharging the cargo, 
which is done in the vessel’s boats. 

Soon after supper the mate sent forward a friendly invitation to the crew 
to come aft and enjoy themselves, which, of course, was a proposition tvo 
congenial to the habits of sailors to be refused; aft we accordingly went, 
when we found the mate very much excited from drinking. He proposed 
having a spree, grog was served out, the quarter-deck cleared away for a 
dance; and the dance and song went on alternately, the deck being illumi- 
nated with lanterns, till the mate became drunk, and all the crew more or 
less excited, the scene finishing some time after midnight. From this time 
the mate remained in a constant state of excitement throngh drinking 
but while he was so, he was careful that the crew should never relax in 
their attention to their duties. Next morning we were called at day- 
light, and commenced discharging cargo. The mate appointed the 
second mate to superintend getting the cargo out of the hold, while he 
caused me to take an account of the marks and numbers, and when the 
boat was loaded, sent me in charge of her to the beach. The method 
of landing goods was a wet one, but in that climate it was no incon- 
venience to be constantly in the water. Our plan was to let go the boat’s 
anchor just outside the surf on the beach, and veering away cable until 
she came as close as it was prudent, a stern-line was made fast on shore; 
we then took the packages on our shoulders or heads, and breast-high in 
the: water waded on shore, where we deposited them on the beach. 
During the time we were discharging the mate remained intoxicated, 
but still on deck; he insisted on my keeping the cargo-book, and, in a 
week after we came in, wanted me to write up his log; this, however, I 


refused, but kept a copy on paper. He also entrusted me with the keys 
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of the lockers in the cabin, as he seemed to fancy they would be safer in 
my ‘possession than that of any other person or himself, at the same time 
he became excessively jealous of me; as I never took grog, he seemed to 
fear my informing the master; however, such a thought never entered 
my head, as I considered I had nothing whatever to do with his 
conduct. 

The crew, a good-natured jolly set of fellows, relished the constant 
evening amusements very much, and continued dissipation soon began to 
tell on them. With one exception, they drank freely, and it is only 
astonishing, they did not oftener fight and quarrel than they did. The 
exception I allude to was the cook, an old man of great experience, whose 
career had been a chequered one. He was a Guernsey man, had been 
sailor and smuggler; pressed on board a man-of-war, he had been a petty 
officer in more than one of the most brilliant frigate actions in the war, 
had left the service with a pension, again became smuggler, was taken, 
deprived of his pension, and thrown upon the world without support. 
He had travelled over great part of the Continent with an organ, an 
itinerant musician, could speak several languages, but ended in his present 
capacity as cook of a merchantman. Many an hour, during the dog 
watches at sea, and in the evening in harbour, I spent in the old man’s 
company, listening to his stories, and asking questions about his former 
life. On one point alone I could never get him satisfied, that smuggling 
was acrime. He was a free trader in the widest meaning of the term, 
and his eyes would glisten with pleasure as he recounted the deeds of 
daring he had been engaged in, in his smuggling career. The old man 
never entered with zest into the dissipation going on on board; he would 
take a glass or two, but never too much; he would sing a song occa- 
sionally, but always went to his hammock early, and gave me much 

od advice, assuring me that there would be some queer work ’ere long. 
In all the difficulties I had, in consequence of the mate’s jealousy, I re- 
ferred to the cook, who always gave me judicious advice. 

It may be wondered at by those unacquainted with the West India 
system, why the master never discovered the mate’s misconduct, but he 
lived constantly on shore, and only came on board once in the forenoon, 
accompanied by some of the merchants or planters. The mate was al- 
ways ready at the gangway to receive him, touched his hat, and in an- 
swer to the few questions asked, gave suitable replies, never betraying 
his own half intoxicated state, or the irregularities going on at night. 
The master and his visitors would then descend into the cabin, get 
lunch, for which purpose they came, and go on shore immediately; the 
one visit thus daily made being the only time the skipper was seen. To 
myself, who had former experience to guide me, it was very evident that 
Jemmy had returned to his old habits. There was the old unmeaning 
vacancy in his stare, the evident indecision in his manner, and want of 
interest in every thing connected with the vessel, which shewed that 
brandy had again reduced him to a state fast verging towards his former 
insane condition. The crew did their work during the day, and danced 
and sang at night; all sorts of mad pranks were resorted to for amuse- 
ment; fortunately, all was carried on good naturedly for a time. 
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Amongst other matters which tended to keep up an excitement am ongst 
the crew, was a jealousy existmg between Jemmy and the captain of 
another brig lying in the bay. Itis a custom in the West India trade 
for the oldest trader to wear a broad pennant, which was generally 
saluted by the other vessels with a few guns, when he arrived or departed 
from the bay. On our arrival the pennant was flying on board this other 
vessel, which was commanded by a Creole, (at least so said report, al- 
though he denied it,) and although an older trader than our master, he 
was not considered legitimately entitled to the privilege. A sensible 
man would never have noticed the matter, but rather treated it with con- 
tempt. Not so Jemmy, however, who made some remarks to the mate, 
who, in his turn, mentioned the subject to the crew; taunts and jeers 
passed between the respective crews on shore, and very little would at 
any time have caused a fight between them. Our mate one evening 
said, m the hearing of the men, that he would give a gallon of rum for 
the envied pennant, which was kept flying day and night by the brig. 
This was sufficient inducement, and J, as much interested in the matter 
as apy other man on board, agreed with one of my shipmates to go and 
get it; we waited till the others had turned in, after midnight, we then 
got into the jolly-boat, and sculled quietly under the brig’s counter, and 
got up by the main chains; the negro who had the watch was walking 
the opposite side of the deck, aud watching an opportunity when he 
turned to walk forward, I got up the main rigging, secured the flag, 
and slipping down the topmast-backstay as he was again walking for- 
ward, got into the boat unseen and unheard. 

In the morning great was our exultation and as great the mortification of 
the brig’s crew. The circumstance was reported to her master, who threat- 
ened to search for his flag on board our vessel, while a pennant was seen 
that morning flying from our top-gallant masthead. Angry words 
passed between the masters on shore, and one or two fights between in- 
dividuals of the two crews; much excitement and many bickerings en- 
sued, which might and should have been checked by a little exercise of 
common sense by either master. 

To enable the reader to understand the events which occurred on 
board our vessel, during our stay, it will be necessary to explain the 
custom ofthe trade as regards loading the cargoes of produce. The 
sugar and other articles are all collected at the various estates by small 
cutters and schooners, carrying from twelve to twenty hogsheads ; at 
some ve they are loaded at small jetties, at others, the hogsheads are 
carried to the droger singly, in a boat constructed on purpose, and called 
a Moses boat. When there is a strong trade wind, the drogers cannot 
get the produce loaded in consequence of the surf being too high to per- 
mit the Moses boat to land. They, therefore, take every opportunity of 
procuring sugar during favourable weather, and, in alee that no time 
may be lost, it is the custom for the ship’s crew to commence taking in 
sugar from the droger whenever she comes alongside the vessel, whether 
Sunday or week-day, day or night. These drogers are all commanded 
by white men, respectable and trustworthy, generally old mates of vessels; 
they are well paid, and looked on as a very respectable class; the crew 
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isaalways composed of negroes, and always numerous from the heavy 
nature of the work, the hogsheads weighing often one ton each. When 
the droger goes alongside to commence discharging, the greater part of 
her crew generally go on board to assist in heaving the sugars on board, 
which is done by the capstan, (or, at least, was done at the time I am 
writing of, now, the double winch is often used, and some vessels have 
regular cranes, which they set up on deck when taking in or discharging, ) 
the ne singing the whole time a variety of songs, and beating time 
with their feet. Many of the negroes are improvisatoires of no mean 
talent, and many a severe remark is passed while singing, upon both 
mate and master, if not favourites. On some of the beautifully still, 
ealm, clear, evenings enjoyed in the tropics, when no sound is heard save 
the chirping of the cricket amongst the rigging, or the dull murmur of 
the distant surf, the sudden commencement of the negro song, on board 
some vessel in the bay, taking in sugar, would rouse the mind from its 


lethargy, and recall the wandering thoughts to the realities around. 


STEAM FROM SINGAPORE TO SyYDNEY.* 


As it is very probable that steamers will ply between Singapore and 
Sydney, the following remarks may be useful to them. From Singa- 
pore to the eastern end of Java nothing need be said, it is about three days 
steaming. It would not be necessary or advisable to go into Soura- 
baya as the straits have little water and are not good for navigation ; 
any mails for that place might be waiting at Port Pauka ready to be 
put on board. From here a course should be steered northward of all 
the islands, passing between Ombay and Pulo Canebing and calling at 
Timour Dilli for coals. I should recommend the north side of the 
islands, as there is smooth water, comparatively, in both monsoon, in 
comparison with the south side, where there is nearly a long south-west 
swell, and a beam sea is one of the worst possible for a steamer, at least 
so say those who have sailed them. Another thing I would remark is, 
that all the country vessels beating to windward, choose the north side 
of the islands on account of the smooth water and land winds, which 
they find there. I recommend Dilli for a coal depot, as it is easy of 
ingress or egress, at any time, is safe in either monsoon, has deep water 
close to the beach, and belongs to the Portuguese. These are its 
advantages over Coupang, which is open in the west monsoon. 

From here a straight course for the west entrance of Torres’ straits 
may be steered, and at Whale Island or Cape York, another coal depot 
might be placed, sheltered from both monsoons, and easy of access. 
From there the inner passage, in my opinion, is the best for the down 
trip, as tie smooth water there would fully compensate for the few nights 
anchoring. I have named Dilli and Whale Island or Cape York as 
being the best places for coal depots, because, with proper precaution, 


® See further on this subject in our last number, p. 40. 
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they could be entered day or night, and are protected from both mon- 
soons, and have good anchorage, and vessels may lie close to the shore. 
‘The distances between the depots are good, that from Cape York to 
Sydney the longest, but in that part of the passage the water is likely 
to be smooth, and the islands abound in good wood. The distances 
might be more equalized by making Cape Flinders or Snapper Is!and 
the depot, but that would oblige the vessel to come up the inner passage 
on her return trip, which I do not think would be so quick, in the south- 
east monsoon, as the outer route. Another point in favour of Cape 
York is this,—a station there would be of infinite value to mariners; for, 
if wrecked in the straits, there would be a place of refuge close at band, 
which there is not now, excepting Booby Island, where a little mouldy 
bread and damaged meat may fortunately be had. Port Essington is 
five or six days sail, in boats, from the west side of the straits, and is so 
little frequented by ships, that there is a very poor chance of getting 
from there, if late in the monsoon when wrecked: At Cape York every 
vessel would be seen that went through, and a wrecked crew soon for- 
warded to India. Port Essington would not make a good point for a 
coal depot, as that ought to be a place where a vessel could go in and 
out quickly and easily; now the settlement is nearly eighteen miles 
the bay, which is too much for quick dispatch. Port Essington is well 
situated for trading with the Banda sea, and if natives were encouraged 
to settle, cotton, coffee, maize, and tobacco could be produced abundantly; 
but they are much mistaken in the Malay character, who suppose they 
would buy land, and bring provisions for a year to Port Essington, 
where they must raise everything, and where water, that necessary, and 
lu , of the Orientals, is by no means plentiful; if they could merely 
get their rice and salt in their own island they would prefer it. 


The distance from Singapore to Dilliis . 1500 miles. 
From Dilli to Cape York : - 1005 
From Cape York to Sydney . - 1800—4305 








This distance divided by 192, for a day’s run, or eight 
knots an hour, which is the average rate allowed gene- 
rally for steamers, will give. : ‘ ; . 224 days 

A twelve hour's stoppage at Port Pauka, if the Java 
mails are taken yj. ‘ ; ; ‘ : . Of * 

Coaling at Dilli, two days, ditto Cape York, twodays . 4 “ 

Six nights anchoring in the inner passage (likely to be 
four only) ‘ ; : . . : : 


6< 


30 days 





The whole time being thirty days, most probably three less, as there 
would be much smooth water steaming. 
M. M‘Kenzir. 
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An ACCOUNT OF THE FINE Dust WHICH OFTEN FALLS ON VESSELS IN 
THE ATLANTIC OcEaNn.—By Charles Darwin, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S. 


Many scattered accounts have appeared concerning the dust which has 
fallen in considerable quantities on vessels on the African side of the 
Atlantic Ocean. It has appeared to me desirable to collect these ac- 
counts, more especially since Professor Ehrenberg’s remarkable dis- 
covery that the dat consists in considerable part of Infusoria and Phy- 
tolitharia. I have found fifteen distinct statements of dust having 
fallen; and several of these refer to a period of more than one day, and 
some to a considerably longer time. Other less distinct accounts have 
also appeared. At the end of this paper I will give the particular cases, 
and will here only refer to the more striking ones and make a few 
general remarks. 

The phenomenon has been most frequently observed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Cape Verd Archipelago. The most southern point at 
which dust is recorded to have fallen is noticed by Capt. Hayward (a), 
on whose vessel it fell whilst sailing from lat. 10° N. to 2° 56’ N.; the 
distance from the nearest of the Cape Verd Islands being between 450 
and 850 miles. Respecting the northern limit, the water for a great 
distance on both sides of Cape Noon (in lat. 38° 45’) is discoloured, 
owing in part, according to Lieut. Arlett (5), to the quantities of 
falling dust. Hence the phenomenon has been observed over a space 
of at least 1600 miles of latitude. This dust has several times fallen 
on vessels when between 300 and 600 miles from the coast of Africa: it 
fell, in May 1840, on the Princess Louise (c) (in lat. 14° 21’ N. and 
lon. 35° 24’ W.) when 1030 miles from Cape Verd, the nearest point 
of the continent, and therefore half-way between Cayenne in South 
America and the dry country north of the Senegal in Africa. 

On the 16th of January (1833), when the Beagle was ten miles off 
the N.W. end of St. Jago, some very fine dust was found adhering to 
the under side of the horizontal wind-vane at the mast-head; it ap- 

d to have been filtered by the gauze from the air, as the ship lay 
inclined to the wind. The wind had been for ber Annee hours pre- 
viously E.N.E., and hence, from the position of the ship, the dust pro- 
bably came from the coast of Africa. The atmosphere was so hazy 
that the visible horizon was only one mile distant. During our stay of 
three weeks at St. Jago (to February 8th) the wind was N.E., as is 
always the case during this time of the year; the atmosphere was often 
hazy, and very fine dust was almost constantly falling, so that the astro- 
nomical instruments were roughened and a little injured. The dust 
collected on the Beagle was excessively fine-grained, and of a reddish 
brown colour; it does not effervesce with acids; it easily fuses under the 
blowpipe into a black or grey bead. 

In 1838, from the 7th to the 10th of March, whilst Lieut. James, in 
H.M.S. Spey was sailing, at the distance of from 330 to 380 miles from 
the continent, between lat. 21° 10’ N., lon. 22° 14’ W., and lat. 17° 43’ 
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N., lon. 25° 54’ W., considerable quantities of dust fell on his vessel, 
four packets of which, together with a written communication, I owe to 
the kindness of Mr. Lyell. The dust which fell on the first day (or 
the 7th) was preceded by a thick haze, and it is coarser than that which 
fell on the succeeding days: it contains numerous irregular, transparent, 
variously coloured particles of stone about the jth of an inch square, 
with some few a little larger, and much fine matter. The fact of par- 
ticles of this size having been brought at least 330 miles from the land 
is interesting, as bearing on the distribution of the sporules of crypto- 
gamic plants and the ovules of Infusoria. The dust which fell on the 
three succeeding days resembles in appearance and in its action, under 
the blowpipe, that collected by myself off St. Jago, and is so excessively 
fine, that Lieut. James was obliged to collect it with a sponge moistened 
with fresh water. As the wind continued nearly in the same direction 
during the four above-mentioned days, and the distance from the land 
was only a little increased after the first day, it would appear probable 
that the coarser dust was raised by a squall with which the breezes on 
this coast 20 often begin blowing. 

With respect to the direction of the wind during the falls of dust, in 
every instance where recorded, it has been between N.E. and S.E.; ge- 
nerally between N.E. and E. In the case, however, given by the Rev. 
W. Clarke (d), a wind which had blown for some time from E. 
and S.E. first fell calm, and was succeeded for a few hours by a S.W. 
wind, and then returned strongly to the east; during this whole time 
dust fell. With respect to the time of year, the falls have always oc- 
curred in the months of January, February, March, and April; but in 
the case of the Princess Louise in 1840, as late as on the 9th of May. 
In the one year of 1839, it has chanced that dust has been recorded as 
having fallen in the Atlantic (as may be seen in the references) on the 
14th and 15th of January, and on the 2nd, 4th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 
and 13th of February. I may add, that Baron Roussin (e), during his 
survey of the north-western African coast, found, that whilst the wiud 
keeps el to the shore, the haze and dust extend seaward only a 
short distance; but when during the above four specified months the 
harmattan blows from the N.E. and E.N.E., accompanied by tornados, 
the dust is blown far out, and is raised on high, so that stars and all 
other objects within 30° of the horizon are hidden. 

From the several recorded accounts (f°) it appears that the quantity 
of dust which falls on vessels in the open Atlantic is considerable, and 
that the atmosphere is often cre quite hazy; but nearer to the 
African coast the quantity is still more considerable. Vessels have 
several times run on shore owing to the haziness of the air; and Hors- 
burgh (g) recommends all vessels, for this reason, to avoid the passage 
between the Cape Verd Archipelago and the main land. Roussin also, 
during his survey, was thus much impeded. Lieut. Arlett found the 
water_so discoloured (4), that the track left by his ship was visible for a 
long time; and he attributes this in part to the fine sand blown from 
at oo “with which everything on board soon becomes perfectly 
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Professor Ehrenberg* has examined the dust collected by Lieut. 
James and myself ; and he finds that it is in considerable composed 
of Infusoria, including no less than sixty-seven different forms. These 
consist of sa al species of siliceous-shielded Polygastrica; of thirty- 
four forms of Phytolitharia, or the siliceous tissues of plants; and of one 
Polythalamia. The little packet of dust collected by myself would not 
have filled a quarter of a tea-spoon, yet it contains seventeen forms. 
Professor Ehrenberg remarks, that as thirty-seven species are common to 
several of the packets, the dust collected by myself, and on four succes- 
sive days by Lieut. James, must certainly have come from the same 
quarter ; yet mine was brought by an E.N.E. wind, and Lieut. James’s 
by a S.E. and E.S.E. wind. The Infusoria are all old known species, 
excepting one allied to a Hungarian fossil; and they are of freshwater 
origin, with the exception of two (Grammatophora oceanica and Tex- 
tilaria globulosa), which are certainly marine. Professor Ehrenberg 
could not detect any of the soft parts of the Infusoria, as if they had been 
quickly dried up, and hence it would appear that they must have been 
caught up by the wind some time after having been dead. The greater 
number of the species are of wide or mundane distribution; four species 
are common to Senegambia and South America, and two are i 
to the latter country: moreover it is a very singular fact, that out of 
the many forms known to Professor Ehrenberg as characteristic of 
Africa, and more especially of the Sahara and Senegambian regions, 
none were found in the dust. From these facts one might at first doubt 
whether the dust came from Africa; but considering that it has invariably 
fallen with the wind between N.E. and S.E., that is, directly from the 
coast of Africa; that the first commencement of the haze has been seen 
to come on with these winds; that coarser particles have first fallen; 
that the dust and hazy atmosphere is more common near the African 
coast than further in the Atlantic; and lastly, that the months during 
which it falls coincide with those when the harmattan blows from the 
Continent, and when it is known that clouds of dust and sand are raised 
by it, I think there can be no doubt that the dust which falls in the 
Atlantic does come from Africa. How to explain the enigma of the 
absence of characteristic African forms and of the presence of two species 
from South America, I will not pretend to conjecture. Finally I may 
remark, that the circumstance of such quantities of dust being periodi- 
cally blown, year after year, over so immense an area in the Atlantic 
Ocean, is interesting, as showing by how apparently inefficient a cause 
a widely extended deposit may be in process of. formation; and this ow sae 
it appears from the researches of Professor Ehrenberg, will in chief part 
consist of freshwater Polygastrica and Phytolitharia. 


© These microscopic organized bodies have been described in the “ Mon- 
atsberichten der Berlin Akad. der Wissens, Mai 1844; u. 27 Februar 1845.”’ 
In the latter paper a full list of the names is given; the column marked St. 
Jago includes those selected by myself. 
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List of References. 


(a) Nautical Magazine, 1839, p. 364. The dust fell from the 9th to the 
13th of February, 1839, whilst sailing from (lat. 10° N., long. 29° 59”) to 
(lat. 2° 56’ N., long. 26° 30’ W.). ‘Ihe wind on the 9th was E.N.E., on the 
10th, N.E.b.E., and on the three succeeding days, N.E. 

(b) phical Journal, vol. vi. p. 296, “‘ Survey of some of the Canary 
Islands and part of the coast of Africa, by Lieut. W. Arlett, R.N.”’ 

(c) Edinburgh New Phil. Journal, vol. xxxii. p. 134. The account is 
taken from Berghaus’s Almanack of the dust which fell on the Princess Louise 
on Jan. 14th and 15th, 1839, between (lat. 24° 20’ N., long. 26° 42’ W.) and 
(lat. 23° 05’ N., and long. 28° 18’ W.); and, again, in 1840, from the 6th to 
the 9th of May whilst between (lat. 10° 29’ N., long. 32° 19’ W.) and (lat. 
16° 44’ N., long. 36° 27’ W.). During the voyage of a vessel of the same 
name, in which Dr. Meyen was a passenger (Reise um Erde, Th. i. s. 54) on 
the 27th of October, 1820, the sails were observed to be stained by a powder, 
which Dr. Meyen considered to be a minute Cryptogamic plant. The date 
would lead me to believe that in this case the phenomenon was different from 
that of the dust described in this paper. 

(d) Proceedings of the Geolog. Soc. vol. iv. p. 145. The dust described 
by the Rev. W. Clarke fell February 2nd to the 4th, 1889, when between 
(a. 21° 14’ N., long. 25° 6’ W.), and nearly (lat. 12° 36’ N., long. 24° 13’ 

.).. The direction of the wind has been already given in the paper ; as it 
also has been, when the dust was collected by Lieut. James and myself. 
Mr. Clarke has since written a communication on the subject for the “ T'as- 
manian Journal,”’ (vol. i. p. 321,) to which I am indebted for two references, 

e) Nautical Magazine, 1838, p. 824. 

¢ ft) Nautical Magazine, 1837, p 291. Mr. Burnett, on February 12th 
to 15th, in sailing from (lat. 4° 20’ N, long. 23° 20’ W.) to (lat. 8° N,, 
long. 27° 20’ W.), a distance of 300 miles, with the wind N.E., preceded 
by a 8.E. squall which veered to E.S.E. and then to NE, had the sail, 
rigging, and mast covered with red dust. The dust began to fall as soon as 
the wind became N.E.; the atmosphere was very hazy. The nearest land 
was 600 miles distant. The same phenomenon was observed by Mr. Burnett 
in April 1836. 

Mr. Forbes gives an account (Sharon Turner's 8. Hist. of the World 
p. 149.) of dust which fell on a ship when 600 miles from the coast, be- 
tween Cape Verd and the river Gambia; the wind all the previous night had 
been N.E. 

In the Edin. New Phil. Journal (vol. vii. p. 402) there is another account 
of dust which fell in considerable quantities on March 29th, 1821, in lat. 11° 
3’ N., when 300 miles from the nearest part of Africa. 

In Howard Malcolm's Travels (vol. ii. p. 200,) there is a similar account 
of dust which fell during several days in February on a ship north of the 
equator, when more than 1000 miles from the coast of Africa; the wind 
was N.E. 

(g) Horsburgh’s East Indian Directory, B ll. 

(hk) In Tuckey’s Narrative of the Congo Expedition (p. 10,) a discoloured 
sea and a hazy atmosphere are described on the 9th of April in lat. 22° N., 
and long. 19° 9’ W., when 32 leagues from the main land. 

It may be worth here recording, that Sir A. Burnes (Travels in Cabool, 
p. 223) in describing Khoten, a region of Upper Asia, adds, ‘ it is said that 
its productiveness depends upon clouds of red dust, which always fall or are 
blown in this part of Asia.” But he thinks that the statement requires 
confirmation. 
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Extracts FROM THE Remarks oF H.M.S Nortu Srar.—By 
Capt. Sir E. Home, Bart.—From Botany Bay to Hobart Town. 


(Continued from page 17.) 


Tue North Star left Botany Bay on the 12th of May, and on the 
27th anchored off Hobart Town. The wind was moderate, with fine 
weather, until the 14th, at night, the wind had blown from N. and 
N.N.E., shifting in that day to N.W., W.b.S., W., N.W., and W. 
again, blowing hard at W.S.W., W., and N.W., from 5 p.m. on that 
day until 4 p.m. on the 16th, the wind shifted round to S.W., it mode- 
rated, and increased again as the wind came to S.W.b.W. and W. On 
the 18th it got round to S.W.b.W., and W.b.S., and W.S.W., blow- 
ing as heavy as I had ever known before; it moderated on the after- 
noon of the 19th, the wind coming round from W.S.W. to S.b.W., 
returning to S.W., it again blew strong. At noon of the 20th, it 
was N.W., moderate and cloudy, and in the evening returning to W., 
and on to $.W., came on to blow hard with violent squalls and rain, 
which moderated to tine clear weather by noon of the 21st, the wind con- 
tinuing at S.W. Inthe afternoon it was N.W., with light airs, and at 
midnight calm, and so continued during the 22nd. On the following 
day there was a breeze from the S.W. and S.; on the 24th it was calm 
arain; on the 25th there was a breeze from the N.W., and on the 26th” ._ 
we arrived in port. The passage, as has been usual, being detained by 
strong winds against us, or when fair, so light as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible. 

During this passage the barometer ranged between 30-40 and 29°38, 
and the thermometer between 72° (on leaving Sydney,) and 47°, de- 
ereasing for the first week after leaving that place about 3° every day, 
and then going on regularly between 63° and 47°, but it is impossible 
to give a clear idea of the action of the barometer or thermometer b 
words; a table ruled for the purpose is the only means by which pach 
changes can be shown. 

Marie Island is first seen, a large high island, passing which, at a few 
miles distant from the land, we come to Cape Pillar and Tasmans Island, 
a high flat-topped rocky island, steep to. Passing the entrance of Port 
Arthur, and rounding Cape Rowel, the next point, distant about eight 
miles from Tasmans Island, a course is shaped for the lighthouse called 
the Iron Pot, north-west of that cape. Cape Rowel is most remarkable 
for its basaltic columns; it is high and barren; the lighthouse stands on 
the extremity of a long low line of rocks, the light is about 60 feet 
above the surface of the water, and might be more brilliant. Having 
passed the Iron Pot, there is good anchorage in 10 or 15 fathoms all the 
way to Hobart Town, a distance of about twenty-four miles. The 
channel is quite clear, and when about eight miles from the light the 
town opens, standing in a valley at the foot of a high mountain called 
Mount Wellington. In winter the top of this height is covered with 
snow; there are near its top some remarkable basaltic rocks. The an- 
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choraze for large ships is off the battery in 10 fathoms water, the battery 
bearing W.b.S., the entrance to Double Bay, S.E.b.E. 

The watering-place is in Sulivan’s Cove which is near the market-place, 
a short distance from the ship, and the water runs from the wharf into the 
boat. Supplies and stores of all sorts are to be procured from the com- 
missariat, but the latter are by no means equal to those supplied from 
the dockyard. This harbour is of great extent and security, aud there 
is anchorage for large ships up the Derwent for more than five miles 
above the town. The tide runs at the rate of about two-and-a-half knots, 
the rise and fall about seven feet. Gales and strong breezes are of fre- 
quent occurrence in the winter season. The winds during our stay, 
from May 27th to June 8th, were from N., N.N.E., N.N.W., N.N.E., 
N.W., varying by the N.; the weather, for the greater part, fine with 
moderate and sometimes fresh breezes and squalls with rain; the baro- 
meter ranged between 29°52 and 29:94; the thermometer from 47° 
to GI°. 

Hobart Town is well built and very pleasantly situated, the streets 
wide, and the shops good; the public offices are fine buildings, built of 
stone. The free population of this colony, in 1843, was, males, 21,972, 
females, 15,116: total, 37,088; convict population, males, 24,870, 
females, 3,506, and on board the Anson, hulk 547: total, 28,933. There 
were troops in the er 1,653, and to superintend the convicts, and 
police, 437; superintendents and overseers, 89 and 130, in all 222; dis- 
trict constables, 47; police magistrates, 17; mounted police, 20; on 
board the Anson there are 23 officers to superintend. 

At a village called New Norfolk, about 22 miles from Hobart Town, 
there is a good hospital and lunatic asylum. In this hospital, in the 
course of the year, 10,621 patients were treated for various complaints, 
of which the greatest number were for diseases of the stomach and 
bowels: the next, abscesses and ulcers, and wounds and injuries; the 
next greatest number was for diseases of the eyes, and the smallest 
number for complaints of the liver and dropsy; of the 10,621 patients 
received, 243 had died. At New Town, a short distance from Hobart 
Town, are the Queen’s Orphan Schools for the education of the children 
of the convicts, in which were 240 boys and 250 girls, they are ex- 
tremely well-conducted, the ages of the children from | to 15. 

The Magnetic Observatory adjoins the Botanical Garden, and is about 
two miles from the town, on the nght bank of the Derwent. I here 
found the dip of the needle to be 70° 46’. The mean dip, by the Ob- 
servatory instruments, for the month of May being 70° 34’. 

Of the aborigines formerly inhabiting Van Diemen Island, none now 
remain upon it, the few which had been left having been brought toge- 
ther and transported to Flinders Island, in Bass Strait. It is not 
believed that the total number on the island ever succeeded 300; the 
number now remaining on Flinders is 43, and they are rather increasing 


"et k No cross b between the native and European survive child- 


“In Van Diemen Land horses endure greater labour than in England, 
eighty miles being an ordinary journey in a day, and fifty miles a day 
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for several successive days. The sting of bees is by no means so violent 
asin England. Fruits and vegetables grow most luxuriantly, but they 
are not considered to have so much flavour as in England, and flowers 
have less fragrance. Care should be taken in visiting Mount Wellington 
as persons have frequently been lost upon it. 


Temporary RuppER AND CIRCULAR STORMS. 


Cowes, Dec. 26th, 1846. 


Sir.—Having read your last number, and being a subscriber from 1832, I 
offer you a few remarks on steering ships with temporary rudders, in continu- 
ation of those of your correspondent, ‘“ Merchant Sailor,” taken from my 
Journal when in command of the schooner Dash, from Algoa Bay, bound to 
London, in 1840. 

‘“* Aug. 2nd.—Commences a complete hurricane from W.N.W., hove to 
under close reefed sails, lat. 36° 25’ S., long. 18° 41’ E. At10 pa., were 
struck by a heavy sea, which broke the rudder off at the water's edge. At 
noon hoisted up the upper part of the main piece that was left, took off the 
upper pintle, and commenced making a rudder out of a spare topmast, with 
the fid hole for the tiller, and backed with plank to the form of an ordinary 
rudder. And as J did not see any chance of the weather abating so as to ship 
a rudder over the side, we made it just the size of the rudder trunk, put on 
the upper pintle, and rove a chain through the back of the topmast, which 
served for the main piece, crossing the chain and seizing it at the fore part, so 
that the chains led on to the opposite sides, up to tackles in the fore chains. 
The rudder then, with attention to keep a fair strain on both tackles, worked 
upon the crossing of the chain with ease, a piece of wood being bolted on the 
fore part of the rudder to keep it from working against the braces, at the lower 
parts. We were five days before the weather moderated sufficiently to ship it, 
during which time we steered very well on a wind with a spar towing astern, 
led to outriggers on each quarter, but having occasion to wear, it had not 
power enough though we had only the jib set. We then paid over the lee quar- 
ter 10 fathoms of the bower chain which had the desired effect. The next 
day attempted to wear again, and though we paid more chain over than before 
could not succeed, which was probably owing to the current, which was run- 
ning strong round the edge of the Lagullas Bank, and made a heavy confused 
sea. Finding all attempts at wearing ineffectual, and seeing the vessel made 
considerable drift when head to wind, in attempting to stay her with the spar, 
towing astern, which soon brought the spar on the weather bow, we hauled 
the spar alongside, put a rope on the other end of it so as to sling it amid- 
ship, and led the hawser forward, gathered way by hoisting the Jibs and veered 
away on the spar, hauled the jibs down, which brought her head to wind, and 
the leeway and drift brought the spar on the weather bow, and being slung 
at both ends would not now drag throdglt the water, but hauled the vessels 
head round. The first trial after these trials the weather moderated, and we 
shipped the temporary rudder by lowering it down the rudder trunk, and se- 
curing it by the chains before described, with a small lashing at the head to 
keep it down in its place ; and though it had not sufficient power to steer the 
vessel with all her after sail set, it still worked well and stayed ship with ease, 
and in five days we were enabled to reach Simons Bay in safety. 

The chains, on unshipping the rudder, were much cormaded by contact 
with the copper, and probably would not have lasted above 10 days, but which 
might have been remedied by their being well parcelled and tarred to keep 
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the copper from getting into contact, or probably a rope well parcelled and 
served, would answer for any short time as well. You will see there is nothing 
essentially new in this, but merely experience, and the fact of crossing the 
chains at the back of the stern-post, saver 3 away with the necessity of a lower 
pintle. I am glad to see you so frequently enforce the necessity of masters 
of ships studying the law of storms; in my opinion, it ought to be made part 
of their examination. I have proved them constantly from that time (1840, ) 
to the present, and have many instances in my journals where the knowledge 
of their course was turned to good account, both in preventing damage while 
crossing their path, and in taking advantage of the last quarter to make my 
passage, some of which I shall be happy to forward if you should hereafter 
ve a spare corner not better filled. 

I should be glad to see you take the subject up again, and, from time to 
time, give simple illustrations with diagrams, that all may understand, for 
sailors do not like much trouble in thinking, and with their old prejudices, 
I have found it very difficult, (at least, in the majority of instances), to get 
them to trouble themselves about it; but they must, ’ere long, come to it, as 
public opinion gains ground, and with our large Atlantic steamers, it becomes a 
matter of consequence, if, by keeping farther to the northward in steaming to 
America, through a succession of these rotatory storms, they may not only 
avoid the strength of the gale, but, in many instances, have the eastern side 
of the circle, where the wind is southerly, and the contrary on the return 
voyage. 
have not seen the log of the Great Western when she encountered that 
terrific storm, which placed that noble ship, with the lives of all on board, in 
imminent peril, but I have no doubt, that, with attention to this theory, and 
a careful penne the height of the barometer, which, in these storms, is, as it 
were, a clock falling gradually till the centre of the storm be passed, and 
then rising till its finish, that she might by a deviation for a steam-ship, com- 
paratively small, have avoided the centre of the storm, and found in reality, 
though the longest way round, the shortest way home. Indeed, Mr. Editor, 
it seems to me awful to think of a noble steam-ship with crew and passen- 
gers wilfully steering towards the centre of that whirlwind which threatens to 
engulph the whole in one common min, and which they may avoid if they 
would. but attend to the experience and labours of those who have toiled to 
obtain results of which they may receive the benefit. I hope your pen will 
not relax in its efforts till all Steam Companies insist on their Commanders 
being acquainted with this theory, as, sooner or later, the public themselves 
will take the matter up in their own defence, if it is not now attended to for 
them. If you think these remarks worthy please to insert them. 

I remain, &c. 
Late Master or THE AupAXx. 


ABOLITION OF THE Licut DUEs. 


Memorial to Her Majesty's See Pore by the Association of Ship- 
masters for the Abolition of the Light Dues, submitted to the General Public 
Meeting of Shipowners, held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, on 
Thursday, Jan. 7, 1847. 


Respectfully sheweth—That the shipping of this country is heavily taxed 
in various ways, and has been in a state of great depression for many years 


re 
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That the railroads already completed have encroached considerably on the 
coasting trade of the country, and when those now orn and rapidly ex- 
tending to all parts of the coast, shall have been completed, a further reduc- 
tion of the coasting trade is sure to take place; as, with increased traffic, 
the proprietors of railroads will be enabled to reduce their rates of carriage, 
which, of course, must take away more and more of this trade ; hence a num- 
ber of vessels will cease to find employment, and the consequences will be 
ie injurious to the maritime community at the various seaports of the 

ngdom. 

hat your Memorialists entreat your Lordships’ earnest and immediate 
consideration of this subject on grounds of the highest importance to the 
public welfare ; for your Memorialists need scarcely remind your ae 
that the coasting trade has ever been a source from which a race of hardy 
seamen have been reared, either for commercial enterprise or for national 
defence. 

That it appears to your Memorialists, that one of the most direct and im- 
mediate means of relief that could be afforded to the shipping interest, would 
be the Abolition of the Light Dues, in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Select Committee of the House of Commons etpomies in the year 
1845, to inquire into the state and management of lighthouses, &c. 

That it appears by the report of the said Select Committee, that, in the 
year 1843, there was paid for light dues, by the coasting trade :— 

In England, : ‘ £126,673 
In Scotland, . P : 27,748 
In Ireland, ‘ : 19,991 
Total amount paid by the coasting trade, —————- £174,407 
During the same period, there was paid by the British 
oversea trade for light dues :— 





In England, ; ‘ £97,454 
In Scotland, ‘ : ‘ 11,601 
In Ireland, . é ; 24,718 
— £133,773 


There was also paid by the foreign vessels in the over- 
sea trade, during the same period, for light dues -— 


In England, ‘ : £33,648 
In Scotland, : ‘ ‘ 4,496 
In Ireland, . : , 10,580 
———._ £48,724 
£356,904 


That your Memorialists respectfully represent to your Lordships, that the 
charges now levied on British shipping, for the professed purpose of main- 
taining the coast lights, are much greater than is really required for that ob- 
ject,—are partial, unjust, and oppressive in their operation,—and press with 
peculiar severity on the coasting trade, which, in many cases, pays four times 
De than its fair proportion of the expense necessary to maintain the 

ights. 

eThat your Memorialists beg leave to represent their opinion, and in which 
opinion the Select Committee of the House of Commons of 1845 entirely 
concurred, that the light dues form a serious impediment to the freedom of 
commercial transit, inasmuch as if there is the smallest quantity of goods 
paying freight, the light dues are levied on the entire tonnage of the vessel ; 
consequentl , Ships are sent in ballast rather than take a small quantity of 
cargo. This injury is not confined to the coasting trade, but extends to the 
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trade with Gibraltar, Spain, and other places on the Continent, in fact, 
to all the short foreign trades, as the evidence taken before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1845 clearly proves. 

That your Memorialists likewise respectfully represent that the safety and 
facility of navigation is an object of public concern to a maritime country like 
Great Britain ; the whole naval force of this country, and also that of foreign 
powers, deriving all the advantages from lighthouses and lightships, while 
the burden of bets support falls solely on the commercial marine ; and, there- 
fore, the cost of maintaining lighthouses, floating-lights, buoys, and beacons, 
amounting to about £1v0,000 per annum, ought to be defrayed out of the 
public revenue, this principle being recognized and acted on by other great 
maritime nations, such as France and the United States of America. 

That the Select Committee of the House of Commons aforesaid, having in 
the Session of 1845, after an elaborate investigation of the subject, recom- 
mended “ That all the expense for erection and maintenance of lighthouses, 
floating-lights, buoys, and beacons, on the coasts of the United Kingdom, be 
henceforth defrayed out of the public revenue: and that as the Trinity House 
had incurred a debt under the authority of 6 and 7 Wm. IV. cap. 79, in pur- 
chasing the right of private individuala for their leases and possessions of 
lighthouses, the Government ought to take upon it that debt :"— 


Your Memorialists therefore entreat your Lordships will be pleased to 
take the allegations herein set forth into your consideration, and sanc- 
tion a measure to afford relief to the shipping interest, by giving effect 
to the recommendations of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in the year 1845, appointed to inquire into the state and 
management of lighthouses, &c. 


And your petitioners will, as in duty bound, ever pray. 


Tue Great Barrain STEAM SHIP. 


Mr. Brunel has addressed to the proprietors of this vessel a report, dated 
December 14th, of which the following is a brief analysis :— 
The ship is at present comparatively little injured. The strains and 
sustained are entirely local, and not communicated to the whole hull, 
as would have been the case in a wooden vessel, under similar circumstances. 
All the injuries done to the Great Britain might be repaired if she could be 
got into dock. 
To this object all attention ought to be turned, as the ship would scarce 
y the expense of breaking up ; and if she were brought into port exactly in 
be present condition, she would be worth from £40,000 to £66,000. It 
would require, at least, three months to Si ry the means of floating her, 
and in the interim it is necessary that she should be protected against the 
effects of the sea. To this end, Mr. Brunel proposes to erect—not a fixcd 
breakwater, which has been already proved impracticable—but a mass of 
fagots, used as in the protection of sea-banks in Holland. The strongest 
conviction of the cheapness and efficacy of this plan is expressed, though 
‘¢ few persons who have nat seen the effect of a sea beating against fagots 
will share in it.“ The fagots are to be packed aie against the ship's ex- 
d side for a considerable thickness and up to the level of the deck. The 
whole is to be bound into a compact mass by rods, driven through the fagots 
vertically, and is to be attached tightly to the ship by iron chains. About 
10,000 fagots would be required. 
NO. 2.—VOL. XVI. N 
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So much for the means of protecting the vessel—next, as to the mode of 
subsequently raising her. Mr. Brunel is of opinion that this cannot be well 
effected by flotation. There are only 10 feet of water at ordinary high tide, 
and she has worked herself 5 or 6 feet into the rock and sand. ‘I'he weight 
to be raised is 2000 tons, and, therefore, if the buoyancy of floating camels 
were resorted to, the apparatus would have to be of enormous magnitude. 

It is recommended that, instead of hydrostatic, mechanical power should 
be employed, and that, when the ship is raised sufficiently to allow the re- 
pairing of her bottom, she should be rendered water-tight, and then be towed 
to Liverpool or Bristol_—Cioid Engineers’ Journal. 





Tae Sur Trimmer. 
4, Somerset Street, Portman ha Jan. 7th, 1847. 


Siz.—I should esteem it a very great favor your allowing to be inserted in 
the Nautical Magazine, the accompanying paper descriptive of the newly 
proposed instrument, called ‘‘ The Ship ‘friamer,” in order that through 
the medium of your excellent and valuable journal the nautical community 
may be acquainted with the means of ascertaining that, which I am quite 
sure you, as a naval officer, will consider of great moment, viz. a ship’s trim 
at sea or in port. 

I remain, &c., 
To the Editor, fc. Appsrzy W. Srriax. 
Placed parallel to keel of 
Length of Load Water Line, feet. 


Angle of | ¥ 3 Angle of 





Inclination. | % Inclination. 

/ ce) , ° / 

5 1 5 2. § 

10 1.10 2. 10 

16 1. 15 2. 15 

20 1. 20 2. 20 

25 1. 25 2. 25 

30 1. 30 2. 30 

35 1. 85 2. 35 

40 1. 40 2. 40 

45 1. 45 2. 45 

50 1. 50 2. 50 

5 «(BS 1. 55 2. 55 
1.09 2 0 3. 9 

Ezample: 
Angie of Inclination, by the Stern. 
2 
(See Table) 
Trim by the Stern. 


Few things are of more consequence at sea than to facilitate the speed of 
vessels, and as this can be effected by regulating, on scientific basis, the 
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draught of water, or trin, it is ca rg that there should be at ali times 
the means of ascertaining the slightest variation from the trim which expe- 
rience has proved to be the best. 

To obtain this desirable end an instrament called the Ship Trimmer has 
been constructed by order of the Lords Commissioners of the Adiiralty, 
and it is now under trial on board H.M.5. Thetis. 

The chief feature of this instrument is a heavy pendulum only nine inches 
long, acting as a compound lever, and giving all the required advantages of a 
pendulum five feet in rai Being intended for all classes of vessels it is 
so arranged, that those who use it reqaire not the slightest mathematical 
knowledge. One of its novelties is the peculiar method of graduating the 
arc which gives the angle of inclination, each division being necessarily of a 
different size. 

The Ship Trimmer being secured (according to given directions) by its 
suspending links, it shews the angle of taclination; then having the leagth of 
water line, the exact difference of draught, or ¢rim, is found, and also the 
lateral inclination or rolling motion at the same time. 

The length of keel will answer for all common purposes, as in a vessel of 
115 feet, at an angle of one degree, an error of five feet in the length only 
makes a differenee of one ineh in the trim. Thus, under all ordinary cireum~- 
stances, a most important object is gained, and with an aceuracy at least 
equal to such other nautical contrivances as the log, the lead, &c. 

Common Pendulums, of several feet in length, answer well on canals and 
rivers, but can only be ased on board ship for occasional.experiments. !ubes 
of liquid are frequently fitted for this purpose, and several of H.M. ships are 
supplied with clizometers invented by a talented Lieutenant of the Royal 
Navy, which register also the number of oscillations in any given time. ; 

Nevertheless, there is no instrument in common use for adjusting the 
weights received on board, or. ascertaining the trim of a ship at sea, and, there- 
fore, seamen are quite incapable of regaining a lost best trem in regulating the 
balance so as to make a vessel as easy as she can be in bad weather. 

It is stated that a Ship 7rimmer can be made on board at the trifling cost 
of a few shillings, if ‘his is the case we may expect to see it brought into 
general use. 





Loss or Her Masesry’s Stream SLoor SPHYNX. 


Asovr five o'clock on Saturday morning, the 16th inst., the weather being 
very thick, this vessel going between eleven and twelve knots (she was goin 

thirteen knots three hours previously, but had been eased), suddenly struc 

on a reef of hidden rocks off Compton Bay, near Freshwater, Isle of Wight; 
the midshipman of the watch directly called out, ‘Stop the engines,” but 
the master, imagining the bump to be caused only by a shoal, gave the order, 
“ Goon; she'll clear it.’ The engines were consequently not stopped, she 
therefore continued to clear ledge after ledge, or reef after reef, until she 
finally rested about 600 yards from the shore, leaving her nearly high and 
dry when the tide is out, but unapproachable by boats from the shore on 
account of the rocky nature of the coast. Soon after striking, the rudder 
became unshipped, the greater part of the keel was knocked away, and also 
a large portion of the stern, giving free ingress to the water from abaft. A 
sail was then drawn over the stern in the usual manners the water was 
started from the tanks, the fore-yard got down on deck, and every other 
means alopted to lighten the ship. Guns of distress were constantly fired, 
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and also blue lights burnt, which, after a short interval, were answered from 
the Coast-Guard station, a little to the eastward, by a blue light and a 
rocket. 

As the mist cleared away, the shore was observed crowded with people 
apparently anxious, but unable, to render assistance, from the continued 
heavy surf breaking towards the shore. A boat from the ship (the first cut- 
ter) was sent, in charge of Mr. Sullivan, a midshipman, to communicate with 
the shore, and with orders to send off a pilot, and then prcceed to Ports- 
mouth (about twenty-five miles) overland to the Admiral, which he did. 
When the pilot came on board he said a communication might be effected 
with the shore by about eleven o'clock, a.m. Soon after a boat was observed 
to seaward, labouring to approach the vessel, which, after great difficulty, 
she accomplished, and another pilot went on board, who observed that unless 
the guns, shot, and other heavy things were moved from the port to the 
starboard side, the vessel must fall over to port and fill. His suggestions 
were acted upon. 

The starboard paddlebox-boat was then lowered, but swamped, owing to 
one of the “ falls” being lowered before the other. It was, however, soon 
righted and baled out with ease, and a hawser which communicated with the 
vessel being made fast to the bow and also to the stern, the women, including 
Mrs. Cragg, the captain’s wife, with the purser of the Tyne, and the surgeon 
of the vessel, were lowered into the boat, but unfortunately soon afterwards 
a piece of wood fell, and cut Mrs. Cragg’s face and forehead so severely as to 
render her insensible for a short time. They were then landed; the bow 
hawser was given to the people ashore, and at a signal from those in the 
boat, the boat was hauled back to the ship by means of the hawser astern. 
As soon as she returned, a party of marines and a few blue jackets from the 
Tyne were landed in the same manner, and, in succession, those of the ship's 
company of the Jyne, who had taken a passage in the Sphynz, and also the 
sick of the ill-fated vessel, were safely landed. 

A waggon, carrying a life-boat, was brought by the Coast-guard men to 
the beach, speedily launched, and put alongside the vessel, returning with 
some of the officers’ luggage and the Marines’ accoutrements. During this 
a large portions of the keel and stern were observed floating towards the 
shore. 

The First Lieut., Fowell, was in the sick list at the time of the accident, 
and esi Second Lieut., F. Marryatt, was officiating in his stead with great 
coolness. 

A cutter belonging to the Scourge, under the charge of Mr. Harris, gunner 
of that vessel, while in the act of endeavouring to reach the Sphynz, was 
caught in the curl of the surf, instantly capsized, and Mr. Harris and six men 
were drowned. Two were with difficulty saved, mainly by the exertions of 
Mr. Wallis, master of the Sphynz, who was severely cut about the face, and 
had two of his ribs fractured, in this act of humanity. The body of Mr. 
Harris bas been found, and sent to Haslar Hospital for interment. 

The Sphynz is about 300 yards to the eastward of Brook Coast-guard sta- 
tion, and is forming herself a bed in the clayey soil of the beach, close to the 
face of the cliff. No hope remains of saving her. The steamers in the offing 
cannot approach her near enough to attempt to drag her off; and although 
the wind has been light ever siuce she grounded, yet, at high-water, when an 
attempt might only be made, the rollers set in most awfully. 

Friday.—In cousequence of the southerly wind which set in yesterday, 
the vessels in the offing were prevented by the heavy surf from communicat- 
ing with the shore, and were obliged to seek shelter. The whole returned to 
Pcr.smouth last evening. 

‘The rollers.came into Freshwater Bay yesterday most awfully ; one occa- 
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sioned a terrific surf at the top of high water; it struck the Sphynz under 
the counter and completely canted her round, driving her further up the 
beach. Her bow now fronts seaward. A number of seven and ten inch 
hawsers, fast to anchors, which had been laid out, and hove taut to her stern, 
snapped like rope yarns. Mr. Bellamy, the Sec. Master-attendant at Ports- 
mouth, who went down to her on Saturday last, still remains” at work with 
the greatest perseverance, and he is now employed with a number of seamen, 
shipwrights, and engineers, in assisting Com. Cragg in landing, when oppor— 
tunities permit, the stores, heavy weights, the gear of the engines, and every 
thing moveable that can be got out of the vessel. 
- The Porcupine is coaling, and the spare anchors, hawsers, cables. and pur- 
chase gear, are to remain on board. ‘the Scourge, also, is ordered to be held 
in readiness to proceed again when the weather is fair, for at this exposed 
ition nothing can be done in bad weather. Stag, rev. v., had her two gal- 

ee knocked to pieces in the surf, but the men escaped on shore. 

Four o'clock, p.a.—Dragon and Scourge have both got under way, and 
proceeded to the westward. 

The Sphyaz is a beautifal vessel, built only last year, of 1,056 tons, and 
500-horse power, with engines upon the oscillating principle. 


Boats, Life Boats, and Buoys, for Seagoing Vessels and Steamers.— 
Liverpool, Jan.—Onu New Year's Day, the vey ee vessel that was intended 
and earnestly expected to be “ Cleared Outwards Foreign,” was stopped clear- 
ing sine dze, to say nothing of others in the same predicament—preciscly as 
we over and over again predicted. Doubtless, this great disappointment 
will be but one out of hundreds. Owing to profound ignorance of the new 
law—which took effect imperatively yesterday—the parties in question were 
unprepared with the legal certificate to testify that their vessel had the pre- 
scribed quota of boats ; and boats, too, of the given dimensions. For some time 
past, a public notice has been posted at the Clearance- office, Long Room, that 
all parties intending to clear British registered ships must make a written re- 
quest to the Tide-surveyor's office, to have their boats surveyed and legally 
“certified.” A pre-requisite, however, is indispensable in too many in- 
stances,—the majority will have to provide one or more boats of proper di- 
mensions, either built, or bought ready-built. Until this certificate is pro- 
duced, however desirous the principal officers may be to give the utmost 
possible dispatch.—rury cannot! No onecan. The law is peremptory ; 
and although mortifying detentions and individually ruinous delays may 
arise, still the legislature and most reflecting men agree that all such indivi- 
dual disadvantages will be more than counterbalanced by the general good 
secured.— Liverpool Mail. 





Arctic Expxpition.—We understand that Sir John Ross has volunteered 
bis services to eed in search of the Arctic ships under the command of 
Sir Jobn Franklin. No intelligence either from the Sandwich Islands or from 
Kamschatka has arrived, from which it is inferred that the ships are locked 
in the ice for this winter. By the most favourable calculations we were able 
to make, intelligence might have reached this country of them, ofa Panama, 
about October last, but we donot think that any well-founded apprehensions 
need be entertained yet of their safety from their non-appearance. 
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Humanity or Batriss Szamen.—Lately, whilst her Majesty's steam- 
Bloodhound was lying at anchor in the Bosphorus, a Turkish cazgue, or em 
skiff, laden with pappucct, or slippers, was observed from on board the steamer 
to have capsized o the Seraglio Point, and three men and a boy were seen 
buffetting with the current. Half a dozen British tars, as though with one 
accord, immediately plunged overboard to rescue these unfortunate beings 
from a watery grave. A stoker, of the name of Rowe, shewed himself to be 
the most expert of the party, being the first to reach the spot when he had 
the satisfaction of seizing two men by the hair, whom he contrived to keep 
afloat until he reached the steamer. The third man was also saved; but the 
boy, from his diminutive size, was lost sight of by the seamen in the water. 
Not so, however, by the seamen in the vessel. Capt. Phillipa, seeing th:t 
there was not a moment to be lost, threw off his coat. instantly jumped over- 
board, and making direct for the urchin, reached him at the very moment 
he was sinking into a watery grave. This act of humanity was for several 
days the sole subject of conversation in the Turkish capital; but, strange to 
say, his highness the Sultan—by no means parsimonious of costly gifts for 
services of much less importance—did not mark his sense of the t act 
in the manner which it richly merited.— Zimes. 





SHIPWRECKED FIsHBsRMEN AND Mariners’ Benrvoienrt Socrery.— We 
learn from the report just issued of the Southampton branch of this excellent 
institution that the amount of donations and subscriptions for the past year 
was £106 6s.,and the number of cases relieved were 144. This week ten 
poor fellows, wrecked in the Bay of Biscay, and brought heme in the Charles 
Napter, were assisted by the society. The honerary secretary, W. H. 
Woodin, Esq , Shirley; Messrs Coster and Allveys, agents at the Quay; 
and Messrs. Maddison’s Bank, will give every information and gladly receive 
subscriptions. 





Tar Frenca Navy.—Loss of a French Frigate.-—Advices received from 
Mulgrave Island, dated August 3rd, announce the total loss of the French 
corvette La Seine, twenty guns, which took place on the night of the 4th of 
July, on a sunken reef of rocks, near Balade, on the coast of New Caledenia. 
The ship, it appears, on striking, heeled over on her larboard side and partly 
filled. Fortunately, the boats were preserved, by which the whole of the 
crew and officers, amounting in all to near 200 persons, were saved. Every 
exertion was subsequently used to save the vessel. Her guns and heavy 
ammunition were thrown overboard, and her masts cut away, with a view of 
floating her off, but all to no purpose; consequently she became a complete 
wreck. 





Srr.—As your Magazine touches upon all matters useful to nautical men, 
perhaps some advantage may be gained from the following, which, I believe, 
is not generally known or practised. 

It is usual to boil fish, potatoes, and other vegetables in salt or sea water, 
botb on board and on shore, but sea water is equally for boiling a fowl, 
a joint of mutton, rice, a fruit pudding, or any thing that has no farther to do 
with the water, than the simple act of being boiled in it, the water in which 
it is boiled not being received into the stomach. Many a gallon of fresh 
water may thus be saved on long voyages, as | well know from frequent ex- 
perience, 

I remain, &e., 
Peseanine Picxxe. 
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Wrecks or Britisa SHrprina. 


(Continued from page 44—ces crew saved, cd crew drowned.) 


From. To. Where. 



















Adventurer Pr, Edw. I'L Magdalen : 
Apollo dismasted jabandoned a2 N. 20° W,{ Dec. 12 
Arethusa Liverpool /Halifax 58° N. 20° W. [Nov. 4 
caer oe : BF 4°N. 50° W 
ebec 
Eliza Walker Bombay China China Sea 
Fairy abandoned | sinking North Sea ([Dec. 19 os 
Idea Cork 49°5N, 14°W 
Lanark Quebec Cork 40° N. 25 W, iDec. 31 
LL eae abandoned 46° nN 24° hf be 7 
seen 47° N. 31° W. 5 
Pavilion Paspabiac ‘abandoned '45°N. 44° W, |Dec. 
Recov l ngland (Mirimichi Pr. Edw. I. 
Rene 8t. Jobn Newcastle rier I. 
Resource [Quebec (London 48° N. 14°W, |Dec. 26 
obert Burns ombay London 45 

Royalist rare ee 47.2N.8-3W 

Dublin Cork Ballyootton 
Siren 80 Sunderland Hertch F abandoned 
Sunderland Sunderland Davison She m,I. 
Saperb reenock Lacey ———— Harris 8, 
Syrian Passed joned, bythe Brecklyn la7* N. 44° W. 
Terrier Davidson Cienfuegos London jJardinellos 
Vancouver 85) [= penan hag John NB eon: 69W. 


( 





Port or Havex Tipe Sranats.—The rise and fall of the tide is shewn by 
signal of balls at the lower and topmast heads and yardarms of a mast and 
yard placed for the geo 

Immediately on the signal roy! made from the Tower Francois ler, it is 

ted from the station on the Heve. 

A pendant wnder the ball at top-mast head will indicate 6 metres. A pen- 
dant over the ball at the top-maset head will indicate 7 metres. 





Star- Rise 


Port beard | of 

yard- yard-| tide 

arm. arm. | in 

ifs. in Note. 

ay ie - 1 10 6 The balis on the yard are run out (not hoist- 
1| - - 1 ll 2] ed), are made of canvass stretched on strong 
1] - - 2 in 10 | iron hoops, and when not required as signals 
2; -]{- 2 '12 6 fold close to the mast head by means ofa cord 
-| 1 - - 18 1 assed through a block at the yard arm which 
-}] 1 - 113 9 auls them into their right places, or returns 
1; 1 - 1 14 51] them folded against the mast head. 
1, 1 - 2 15 1 A boy works this Semaphore, and its adop- 
2,1 - 2 ,15 9, tion will probably become general in the 
-|- i - 16 5 | French Ports. Its system was proposed by M. 
-| = | a {| 1 7 1! Leveuter. 
ri - | 2 | 1 fz 9] 
li - Lt 2 \i8 4 
2 | -~ | 1 2 {19 o | 
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NavuricaL Notices. 


Sarina Instructions as a Guide when Ships or Vessels are on the 
the Coast of Orixa, or off the SantaPmLuaY Rocks, with Notices 
of remarkable Land-marks denoting the true position of those Rocks. 


1. Whereas a recent survey of the Santapillay Rocks, under the direction 
of Lieut. Fell, I.N., and a further inspection thereof by the Master Atten- 
dant, on the 6th inst., clearly prove that those Rocks comprise one of the 
most dangerous shoals in the Indian Seas, and as no well defined land-mark 
has hitherto been notified for the purpose of indicating their locality, and 
warning Commanders of Ships and Vessels of their near approach to those 
Rocks, it is therefore expedient to publish the following remarks for the 
Bt Bengal of all Mariners who may navigate the Coast of Griza, and the Bay 
of Bengal. 

2. The Santapillay Rocks are in 


Latitude 17° 59’ 25” N. 
Longitude 83° 47’ 37” KE. 


and are distant from the Coast between five and six miles. They are about 
ten feet under water, steep to on all sides, and their extent is not beyond 
200 yards in length. When there is but little wind and a smooth sea, this 
shoal presents no indication by broken or discoloured water, as Lieut. Fell, 
when in search of it during very fine weather, brought the surveying brig 
Kristna to anchor within 100 yards of the Rocks before he could observe the 
slightest appearance of a shoal. He then proceeded in one of that vessel's 
boats over the Rocks, and found ten feet and a half on the shoalest part; on 
the eastern side seven and ten fathoms, and on the western limit 10} fathoms 
rocky bottom. 

8. The Master-Attendant surveyed the Santapilly Rocks in the H. C.’s 
steam vessel Hugh Lindsay, on the 6th inst., during fine weather; and witha 
moderate breeze from S.W. and a ground swell, the breakers were clearly 
discerned from the mast-head at the distance of six or seven miles, bearing 
due S., and Santapillay Peak bearing W.b.N. in seven fathoms, off shore 
about two miles. The breakers were soon after seen from the deck; and at 
llh. 45m. a.m., when the reef; which broke with considerable force, bore 
from S. 56° E. to 8. 57° E. and Santapillay Peak was bearing N. 43° W, 
the Hugh Lindsay was anchored in nine fathoms and a half, coarse sand and 
shells, distant from the reef two miles; and from the coast three miles and a 
half—Latitude by an indifferent observation 18° 1’ N. 

4. Two boats were sent, under Capt. Crawford, to examine the reef, and 
they carried regular soundings from the steamer of nine, and nive fathoms 
and a half, until within a quarter of a mile, and in less than 100 yards of the 
breakers, where they found ten and a quarter and ten fathoms and a half 
rocky bottom. The breakers were too high to admit of the boats crossing 
over the reef, but Capt. Crawford pulled round it, and gave as his opinion 
that the shoal, which lies N.N.W. and 8S.S.E., is in circumferenee about a 

uarter of a mile, with ten fathoms all round very close to the Rocks. From 
the ee Lindsay the breakers seemed to extend the length of 200 yards. 

5. The inner channel is safe for ships and vessels of every class, as sound- 
ings of five fathoms within a mile of the coast, and nine and a-half fathoms 
within a quarter of a mile of the rocks, afford a clear space of nearly four 
miles in breadth. 

6. In fair weather, and when the Peak of Santapillay is visible, that lofty 
and remarkable land—mark affords an infallible guide to the true position of 
the Santapillay rocks. This peak is at Icast 2,000 feet above the level of the 
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sea, and presents a striking contrast to all the hills in its vicinity. !t bears 
N. 45° W. from the Rocks, and the base of the mountain is not more than 
seven or eight miles from the coast. In the event of cloudy weathcr, when 
the Peak may be obscured, there are two remarkable hillocks close to the 
beach, which the Master-Attendant has named the Great and Little Conara 
hills; and when the Hugh Lindsay had steamed to the S8.W. about three 
miles beyond the position where she had anchored, those hills presented a 
remarkable change of form, having the ap nce of a Saddle hill. The 
northernmost or Little Conara hill, is well situated for a light or obelisk, 
being not more than half a mile from the beach, and 150 feet above the 
level of the sea: it bore N. } W,, and the Santapillay reef was then plainly 
visible from the deck bearing E. } N. distant four miles, and at the same 
time Santapillay Peak bore N. 29° W. in eight fathoms, and off shore about 
two miles. 

7. But in thick weather, when no well defined Jand-mark is discernable, 
then it becomes absolutely necessary to approach the coast between Ganjam 
and Vizagapatam with great care and caution Change of current, and the 
absence of all means, by night or day, of obtaining a single observation may, 
without strict and unremitting attention to soundings, place a ship or vessel 
in imminent lore close to, or open the Santapil!lay Kocks, which should not 


be approached from the eastward, by day or night, under seventeen fathoms. 
Master Attendant's Office, (Signed) Cugis. Biven, 
September 21st, 1846. i Master- Attendant. 
(True Cop 


Joun J. Franauis, Secretary Marine Board. 





Isuanp oF Samoa, Souta Paciric.—(From the Polynesian, August 22). 
—It is desirable that it should be extensively known that the harbour called 
, on the north-east side of the Upolu, affords but very unsafe an- 
chorage. It was carefully surveyed and condemned by Commodore Wilkies, 
commanding the United States exploring squadron. If masters of vessels, 
with a knowledge of this fact, sormaly with the wishes of worthless foreigners, 
who contrive to get on board, to pilot them into that harbour, it will be at the 
risk of losing their insurance. Should anything of a disastrous nature happen, 
the masters of the said vessels will be held responsible-—John C. Williams 
U. S. Consul; Geo. Pritchard, H.B.M. Consul. Apta Harhour, March, 


1846. 


ee 


Noricse to Maniners.—Rear- Admiral Davies, Commander-in-Chief at the 
of Good Hope, has reported that he has caused two anchors of 30 cwt., 
suitable cables, to be laid down as single anchor moorings, in Waterloo 
Bay, Fish River, with a view to decrease the damage and difficulty attending 
the communication with the shore, owing to the heavy surf which usually 
prevails upon the beach, and the rocky nature of the bottom snapping the 
cables of vessels waiting to discharge their cargoes. 





Aydrographic- Office, Jan. 23rd, 1847. 

Fixup Liaut or Creara.—Notice hiss been received by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, that, on the first of the present month, a fixed light was established 
at Ceara, on the northern coast of Brazil. 

The lighthouse stands on Point Mucuripe, on the eastern side of the Bay 
of Ceara, in latitude 3° 41’ 10” S, and longitude 38° 35’ 9” W., and being 
37 feet above the level of the sea, may be seen at the distance of ten miles. 
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Stations oF Her Masesty’s Srups in Commission, 


With the Years when Built, and the Dates of Commission of the Officers in 
Command. 


Acheron, st-v. 2 (1838) Lt-Com. A. R. Dunlap, 1842, Woolwich—Acorn, 
16 (1838) Com. J. E. Bingham, 1841, East Indies—Act@on, 26 (1831) Capt. 
G. Mansel, 1840, Coast of Africa—Adder, 1, st-v. Mast-Com. J. Hammond. 
act. Pembroke—Advice, 1, st-tug, Lieut-Com, C. A. Petch, 1828, Pem— 
_ broke—-Zolus, depot-sh. Mast-Com. J. Thomas, 1826, part. serv.—Afri— 

can, stev. (1825) Mast-Com. J. King, (act.) Portsmouth — Agincourt, 72 
(1817) Rear- Adm. Sir T. J. Cochrane, c.s.. Kt., Capt. W. J. Hope Johnstone, 
1823, China—Alarm, 26, Capt. G. G. Loch, 1841, North America and West 
Indies—Alban, 1 st-v. (1826) Mast-Com. M. Bradshaw, 1842, part. serv.— 
Albatross, 16, Com. A. Farquhar, 1844, Purtsmouth—Albe-t, st-v (1840), 
lent to Colonial Government at the Gambia —4/bior, 90 (1842) Capt. N. Lock- 
yar, c.z., 1815, Channel squadron— Alecto, st-v. Com. V. A. Massingberd, 1842, 
S.E. Coast of America—Alert, 6 (1835) Cum. W. Ellis, 1842, Coast of Africa 
—Alligater, 26 (1821) Hospital Ship, China— Amazon, 42, Capt. J. J. Stop- 
ford, 1841, Mediterranean— America, 50, Capt. Sirf. Maitland, c.sp , Kt., 1837, 
Channel squadron—Amphion, Capt. W. J. Williams, 1841, Devonport—Andro- 
mache, store-sh. Mast-Com. T. Johnson, 1803, part. serv— Andromeda, store-sh. 
Com. E. W. Gilbert, 1822, part. serv—Apoll/o, 8, tr-sh. (1805) Com. W. Rad- 
cliffe, 1830, Sheerness—Ardent, st-v. Lieut-Com. J. R Baker, 1828, Medi- 
terranean— Asp, st-v. 1, Lieut-Com. W. W. Oke, 1825, hdl bya ag 
16, st-v. Master W. Yeames, 1810, Falmouth—Afhol, 2, tr-sh. Mast-Com. E. J. 
P. Pearn, 1827, Woolwich— Avenger, st-v. Com. J M. Potbury, 1844, Devon- 
port— Avon, st-v. Com. H. C. Otier, 1831, Woolwich. 

Belleisle, 72, Capt. Kingcome, 1838, part. serv—Belvidera, depot-sh. Capt. 
H. Layton, 1825, part. serv—Berkenhead, st-v. Capt. A. H. Ingram, 1841, 
part. serv— Bittern, 16, Com. T. Hope, 1841, Coast of Africa—Black Eagle, 
st-v. (1831) Mast-Com. S. B. Cook, act., 1831, Wonolwich— Blazer, 3, st-v. 
(1834) Com. H. E. Wingrove, 1846, Ireland— Bloodhound, st-v. Lieut-Com. 
R. Phillips, 1830, Mediterranean— Bonetta, 3 (1836) Com. T. S. Brock, 1842, 
Mediterranean— Bramble, 10 (1822) tender to Rattlesnake, Kast Indies—Bril- 
liant, 22 (1814) Capt. Watson, c.8., 1842, Cape of Good Hope—Bulldog, st-y. 
Com. G. E. Davis, 1842, Devonport. 

Caledonia, 120 (1808) Rear-Adm. Sir J. Louis, Bart., Capt. H. Dixon, 1811, 
Devonport—Calliope, 26, Capt. E. Stanley, 1838, East Indies—Calypso, 20, 
Capt. H. J. Worth, 1840, Pacific— Canopus, 84 ( ee) Capt. F. Moresby, c.s., 
1814, Channel squadron—Carysfort, 26, Capt. G. H. Seymour, 1844, Pacific 
— Castor, 36 (1832) Capt C. Graham, 1830, East Indies—Ceylon, 2 (1810) 
Rear-Adm. Sir L. Curtis, Bart., Lieut. H. T. N, Chesshyre, 1846, Flag Lieut. 
rec-sh. Malta—Charon, st-v. (1827) Sec. Mast. E. C. Rutter, act. 1837, Dover 
—Cherokee, st-v. Com. W. N. Fowell, 1839, Lakes of Canada—Childers, 16, 
Com. J. C. Pitman, 1842, East Indies— Cleopatra, 26 (1835) Capt. Christopher 
Wyvill, 1832, Cape of Grod Hope—Collingwood, 80 (1841) Reur-Adm. Sir G, 
Seymour, o.c.u., Capt. R. Smart, x.u., 1827, Pacific— Columbia, st-sur-v. Lieut. 
Com. P. F. Shoriland, 1842, North America— Columbine, 18, Con. C. C. Grey, 
1842, East Indies— Comet, st-v. (1822) Lieut-Com. C. R. Johnson, 1840, part. 
serv—Comus, 18 (1&28) Com. E C. T. D’Eyneourt, 1842, S.E. Coast of Ame- 
rica—Confiance, 2, st—v (1827), Sec-Mast. J. Jagoe, act. 1842, Devonport— 
Constance, 50 (1846) Capt. Sir B. Walker, 1838, Pacific—-Contest, 12, Com. A. 
MeMurd«, 1843, Cuast of Africa—Conway, 26 (1832) Capt. W. Kelly, 1844, 
on parsuge home from the Cape--Cormorant, 6, s*'-v. (1842) Com. G. T. Gor- 
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don, 1840, Pacific—Crescent, 42, rec-sh. (1810) Lieut-Com. Hemsworth, Rio 
de Janiero—Crocodile, rec-sh. Lieut-Com. S. R. Protheroe, 1826, Cork— 
Cruizer, 16 (1828) Com. E. Peirse, 1842, East Indies—Cuckoo, st-v. Lieut- 
Com, A. Parks, 1815, Sheerness—Curagoa, 24 (180!) Capt. W. Broughton, 
1831, S.E. Coast of America— Cygnet, 10 (1840) Com. F. B. Montresor, 1843, 
Coast of Africa. 

Dedalus, 16, Capt. McQuhe, 1835, China—Daphne, 18 (1838) Capt. J. J. 
Onslow, 1834, Chatham—Daring, 12 (1844) Com. H. J. Matson, 1843, North 
America and West Indies— Dasher, at-v. Com. W. L. Sheringham, 1843, part. 
serv— Dee, st-v. 2 (1832) Mast-Com. . Driver, 1809, part. serv—Deras(a- 
tion, at-v. Commodore Sir C. Hotham, Coast of Africa—Dido, 20, Capr. J. b. 
Maxwell, 1837, Cape of Good Hope—Dolphin, 3 (1836) Lieut-Com. W. S. 
Miller, 1541, S.E. Coast of America—Doterel, st-packet, Mast-Com. J. Grey, 
act. Hulyhead—Dover, st-packet, Master E. Lyne, act. Dover—Driver, 6, st-v. 
(1840) Com. C. O. Hayes, East Indies. 

Eagle, 50, Capt. G. B. Martin, c.s., 1828, S.E. Coast of America—Electra, 
18, Com. W. H. Maitland, 1842, North America and West Indiee— Endymion, 
44, Capt. G. R. Lambert, 1825, North America and West Indies—/rebus, 
bomb-v. Capt. Sir J. Franklir, 1822, Arctic Expedition—Espiegle, 12 (1844 
Com. TV. P. Thompson, 1841, China—Espoir, 10 (1821) Com. G. S. Hand, 
1841, Coast of Africa—Eurydice, 20 (1843) Capt. T. V. Anson, 1841, Cape 
of Good Iope—Ezcellent (1810) Capt. H. D. Chads, c.s., 1825, Portsmonth. 

Fairy, y' (1845) tender to Victoria and Albert, Woolwich—- Fanny, tender to 
St. Vincent, Master G. Allen, act. Pertsmouth—Fantome, 16 (1839) Com. T. 
P. Le H.rdy, 1837, Mediterranean—Favorite, 18, Com. A. Murray, 1840, 
Coast of Afriea— Ferret, 18, Com. G. Sprigg, 1844, Coast of Africa— Fire- 
brand, st-v. Capt. J. Hope, c.s., 1838, S E. Coast of America—Firefly, 2, st- 
sur-v. (1832) Capt. F. W. Beechey, 1827, Irish Channel—Fisgard, 42 (1819) 
Capt. J. A. Duntze, 1829, Pacific— Flamer, st-v (1831) Lieut-Com. G. Lavie, 
Com., Mediterranean—/ lying Fish, 12 (1814) Com. P. H. Dyke, 1844, Coast 
of A frica—Fox, 42 (1829) Commodore sir H. Blackwood, 1837, East Indies—~ 
Frolic, 16 (1842) Com. C. B. Hamilton, 1844, Pacific. 

Geyser, st-v. Com. F. T. Brown, 1840, Woolwich— Gladiator, st-v. Capt. J. 
Robb, 1841, Channel squadron— Grampus, 50, Capt. H. B. Martin, c.B , 1828, 
Pacific—Gr r, at-v. Lieut-Com. T. H. Lysaght, 1841, Coast of Africa— 
Grecian, 16, Com. L. S. Tindal, 1831, S.E. Coast of America—Griffon, 6, 
Lieut-Com. J. P. Thurburn, 1811, S.E. Coast of America. 

Harlequin, 16, Com. J. Moore, 1843, Mediterranean—//arpy, st-v. Lieut- 
Com. J. W. lomlinson, 1826, S.E. Coast of America—Hazard, 18 (1837) 
Com. F. P. Egerton, 1844, East Indies—J/ecate, 4, st-v. (1840) Com. J. West, 
1841, Cuast of Africa—Hecla, 4, st-v. (1839) Com. C. Starmer, 1842, Medi- 
terranean— //elena, 16, Com. Sir C. Ricketts, Capt., Cape of Good Hope— 
Herald, 26, sur. Capt. H. Kellett, c.p., 1842, Pacific—Hermes, 2, st-v (1835) 
Lieut-Com. Carr, 1821, North America and West Indies—Heruine, 6, Com, 
C. Edmunds, 1841, Coast of Africa—AHibernia, 120 (1804) Vice-Adm. Sir W. 
Parker, Bart., o.c 8., Capt. Peter Richards, c.p., 1828, Channel squadron— 
Hound, 10, Com. G. H. Wood, 1846, Coast of Africa —Hyacinth, 18 (1829) 
Com. F. Scott 1841, North America and West Indies—Hydra,4 (1235) Cum. 
A. Morrell, 1823, Coast of Africa. 

Imaum, rec-sh. Jamaica—Jnconstani, 86 (1836) Capt. C. H. Freemantle, 
1825, Mediterranean—ZJnflexihle, st-v (1844) Com. J. C. Huseason, East 
Indies—ZJris, 26 (1840) Capt. G. R. Munday, 1837, East Indies. 

Jackal, st-v (1845) Lieut-Com. G, Western,1837, Channel squadron—Jasper, 
st-v. Mast-Com. E. Rose, 1823, Pembruke—Juno, 26, Capt. P. I. Blake, 
1841, Pacific. 

Kingfisher, 12, Com. F. W. Horton, 1846, Coast of Africa. 
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Lark, 4, sur-v (1830) Lieut-Com. G_ B. Lawrence, (1848) North America 
and West Indies—Larne, 18 (1829) Com. J. W. Brisbane, 1837, Coast of 
Africa— Lightning, 2, st-v (1823) Must-C..m. Petley, 1844, Woolwich—Zily, 
16 (1837) Com. C. J. F. Newton, 1831, Ccast of Africa—Lizard, st-v. Lieut- 
Com. H. M. Tylden, 1836, S.E. Coast of America—LZoeus/, 3, st-v (1840) 
Lient-Com. E. R. Power, 1839, Mediterranean—Lucifer, st-sut-v (1825) Com. 
G. A. Frazer, 1841, Woolwich. 

Madagascar, 44, Mast-Com. H. D. Burney, 1814, Ireland—Mastiff, sur-v. 
Com. A. B. Becher, 1841, Woolwich—Medea, st-v .Com. G .E. W. Hammon", 
1843, Woolwich—Medina, 2, st-v (1840) Must Com, W. Smithett, act., Liver- 
pool— Medusa, 2, st-v (1839) Lieut-Com. J. F. Raymond, 1828, Liverpool— 
Melampus, 42, Capt. J. N. Campbell, c.p. 1827, S E. Coast of America—Mer- 
cury, tender, Sec-Mast. J. Scarlett, Purtsmouth— Merlin, 2, at-v (1839) Lient- 
Com. E. Keane, 1815, Liverpool— Meteor, 2, st-v (1824) Lieut Com. G. But- 
ler, 1811, Mediterranean—A/inden, 20, store-sh. Mast-Com. J. Mitchell, 1827, 
China—Minos, st-v. Lieut-Com. J. Harper, act. 1845, Lake Erie—Modeste, 
18 (1837) Com. T. V. Watkins, 1837, Pacific—Mohawh, Lieut-Com. Jubn 
‘lyssen, 1832, Lake Huron— Mutine, 12, Com. R. Tryon, 1841, Devonport— 
oh Mala st-v. Rear-Adm. Sir H. Pigot, Lieut-Cum. E. F. Roberts, 1841, 

ork. 

Naiad, store-ah. Must Com. W. L. Browne, 1831, Portsmouth— Nautilus, 10 
(1830) Lieut-Com. W. T. Rivers, 1841, Channel squadron..~A ereus, store-depot 
(1841) Mast Com. F. W. Bateman, 1837, Vualparais-—Neiley, 8, tender to 
Caledonia, Devonport—Nimrod, 18, Com. J. R. Dacres, 1841, Coast of Africa. 

Ocean, 80 (1805) Vice- Adm. Sir E. D. King, x.c.u., Capt-Sup. D. Price, 
1815, Sheerness—Onyz, st-v. Lieut-Cim. R. Mudge, 1815, Dover —Otter, st- 
sur-v. Lieut-Com. E. Wylde, 1814, Holyheaa. 

Pandora, 6, Lieut Com. J. Wood, (a) 1841, Pacific—Pantaloon, 10 (1831) 
Com. H. J. Douglas, 1845, act. Coast of Africa— Penelope, st-v. Capt. H. W. 
Giffard, 1841, Coast of Africa—Perseus, rec-sh (1812) Lieut-Com. Greet, 1840, 
off the Tower—Persian, 16 (1839) Com. H. Coryton, 1841, North America 
and West Indies—Pheeniz, st-v. Com. J.S. A. Dennis, 1840, Mediterranean— 
Pickle, 2 (1827) Lieut-Com. H. Bernard, 1841, North America and West 
Indies—Pigmy, 1, st-v (1827) Lieut-Com, A. Darby, 1828, Pembroke—Pike, 
1, st-v. Lieut-Com. A. Boyter, 1815, Portpatrick— Pilot, 16 (1838) Com. G. 
K. Wilson, 1840, East Indies—Pluéo, 2 (1831) Lieut-Com. F. Lowe, 1837, 
part. serv—Povictiers, 72 (1809) Capt-Sup. Sir T. Bourchier, x.c.p. 1827, Chat- 
ham—Polyphemus, 1, st-v (1839) Com. McCleverty, 1842, Lisbon— Porcupine, 
st-v. Capt. F. Bullock, 1838, River Thames—President, 50, Rear-Adm. Dacres, 
Capt. W. P. Stanley, 1838, Cape of Good Hope—Princess Alice, Mast-Com. 
L. Smithett, act. Dover—Prometheus, s'-sloop (1839) Com. J. Hay, 1841, Coast 
. a a a 1, st—v (1829) Sec-Mast. P. Rundle, act., steam-packet, 

embroke, 


Queen, 110 (1839) Adm. Sir J. West, Capt. Sir H. Leeke, xu., 1826, 
Devonport. 

Racehorse, 18 (1830) Com. E. S. Southeby, 1841, East Incies—Racer, 16 
1833) Com. A. Reed, 1837, S. E. Coast of America—Aaleigh, 50 (1845) 
papt. Sir T. Herbert, 1822, S. E. eoast of America—Ranger, 6, Com. J. An- 

derson, 1841, ccast of Africa— Hapid, 10, Com. Gallwey, 1841, coast uf Africa 
— Rattler, 6, st-v. Com. R. Moorman, 1845, Devonp: ri— Rattlesnake, 2, Capt. 
O. Stanley, 1844, Cape of Good Hope—Heernit, 12, Com, A. Siade, 1841, 
Devonport—Hedwing, st. v. (1834) Com. Thos. Bevis, 1829, Liverpoul— Resist- 
anré, (1805) tr sh. Com. G. Lowe, 1840, Mediterranean—RAadamanthus, 2, st. 
(1832) Mast-Cum. J Avlen, 1812, part. service—Ringlove, 16, Com. W. J.C. 
Clifford, 1812, China—Rudney, 92 (1833) Capt. E. Collier, cp 1844, Channel 
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squadron— Rolla, 10, Com. H. M. Ellicombe, 1841, coast of Africa—Rosa- 
mond, st-v, Com. J. Foote, 1845, Wovolwich— Royalist, Lieut-Com. D. McD. 
Gordon, (act.) 1845, East Indies—Royal Sovereign, yt. (1804) Capt Sup. G. 
T. Falcon, 1813, Pembreke. 

St. Vincent, 120 (1813) Adm. Sir C. Oxle. Bart., Capt. A. Milne, 1839 
Portsmouth— Salamander, 4, st-v. (1832) Pacific—Samarang, 26 (1832) Capt. 
Sir E. Belcher, c.p. 1841, Chatnam—Sampson st-frigate, Cupt. ‘IT. Henderson, 
1840, Pacific—Satellite, 18 (1836) Com. Rowley, 1842, 8. E. coast of Ainerica 
—Scourge, st-sl. Com. J. C. Caffin, 1842, Por:smouth—Seout, 18, Com. W. 
Loring, 1841, East Indies—Seaflower, 6, ct. (1830) Com. H. Dumaresq, 1842, 
Portamouth—Sealark, 18 (1843) Com. T. L. Gooch, 1842, coast of Africa— 
Shearwater, 2, st-v. (1826) C.m. C. G. Robinson, 1838, surveying coast of 
Scotland—Sidon. st-frigate, Capt. W. H. Henderson, 1838, Purtsmouth—Siren, 
16, Com. T. Chaloner, 1845, Mediterranean— Snake, 16, Com. T. B. Brown, 
1841, Cape of Good Hope—Spartan, 26, Capt. T.-M. C. Svmonds, 1841, Me- 
diterranean—Sphynz, st-v. Com. J B. Cragg, 1842, wrecked on the Isle of 
Wight— Spider, 6 (1835), Lt-C.m.R. E. Pym, 1815, 8. E. coast of America— 
Spiteful, at-v. 6 (1842) Com. Sir W. Hoste, 1843, China—Spitfire, st-v. Lt. 
Com. J. A. Macdonald, 1827, Mediterranean—Sprighily, 1, st-v. (1823) Mast- 
Com. J. P. Moon (act,) Holyhead—Spy, 3 (1841) Lt-Com. S. O. Wooldridge, 
1837, Pacific—Svar, 10 (1835) Come. L. Hockin, 1846, coast of Africa— 
Stromboli, 6, (1839) Com. Fisher, 1841, part, service—Styz, 6, st-v. (1841) 
Com. H. Chads, 1835, coast of Africa—Superb, 84 (1835) Capt. A. L. Corry, 
1821, Channel Squadron. 

Talbot, 26 (1824) Capt. Sir T. R. T. Thompson, 1837, Pacific—Terri6/e, 
st-v. Capt. W. say, 1838, Sheerness— 7error, 7, Capt. F. R. M. Crozier, 
1841, Arctic Expedition— Thetis, 36, Capt. H. J. Codrington, cn, 1836, Ports- 
mouth— Thunder, 6, surv-ves. (1829) Capt E. Barnett, 1816, Nerth America 
and Weat Indies— 7hunderbolt, 6 (1842) st-v. Com. A. Boyle, 1842, Cape of 
Good Ho Torch, st-v. Lt-Cum. G. Morris, 1823, part. service— Tortoise, 
12, guard-ship, Capt. F. Hutton, 1844, Ascensiun—Trafalgar, 120 (1841) 
Capt. J. N. Nott, 1842, Channel Squadron—7rident, st-v. Lt-Com. G. G. Rigge, 
1838, Mediterranean— Tyne, 26 (1826) Capt W. N. Glascock, 1833, Devon- 
port— Urgent, 2, at v. Lt-Com. A. S. Symes, 1816, Liverpool. 

Vanguard, 80 (1886) Capt. G. W. Willes, 1814, Channel Squadron— Ven- 
geance, 3t.f. ra S.Lushington, 1829, Mediterranean—Vernon, 50 (1830) Rear 
Adm. Inglefield, cn., Capt. J. C. Fitzgerald, 1841, S.E. coast of America— 
Festal, 26, (1833) Capt. C. Talbot, 1830, China—Vesuvius, 6, st-v. 1840, 
Com O.Callaghan, 1841, N. America and West Indies— Victoria and Albert, 
yt. (1840) Capt. Lord A. Fitzclarence, ccw. 1821, Portsmouth— Victory, 104, 
(1765) Rear Adm. H. Parker, cp. Capt. J. Pasco, 1811, Portsmouth—Vin- 
dictzve, 50 (1813) Vice Adm. Sir F. Austen, Capt. M. Seymour, 1826, N. 
America and W, Indies—Viper, 6; Lieut..Com. E G. Hore, 1846, N. America 
and West Indies—Virago, 6, st-v, (1843) Com. J. Lunn, 1840, Mediterranean 
— Volcano 2, st-v. (1836) Lieut.-Com. J. H. Crang, 1840, Mediterranean — 
Vulture, st.-v. Capt. J. M' Dougall, 5, 1836, China. 

Wanderer, 16, Com. P. H. Somerville, 1842, coast of Africa—Waterwitch 
10 (1832) T. F. Birch, 1840, coast of Africa—Widyeon, 1, st.v. Lieut-Com. 
T. S. Scriven, 1822, Dover— Wildfire, 1, st.v. Sec. Mast. G. Brookman, Sheer- 
ness— William and Mary, yt. (1807) Capt. Sir J. J. H. Bremer, xcp. and 
Kcu, 1841, Woolwich— Wolf, 18 (1826) Com. J. A. Gordon, 1842, China— 
Wolverine, 16 (1836) Lt-Cum. Hay, (act.) China—Woodlark, tender to Muas- 
tiff, Woolwich. 

Young Hebe, 1845, East Indies—Zephyr, 1, at.v. (1827) Lieut-Com. C. P. 
Ladd, 1815, Holyhead. 
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Her Masesty’s Packet Beics at FALMOUTH. 


Crane, Lt Com. T. A. Lewis—Ezpress, Lt-Com. T. James—Penguin, Lt- 
Com. W. Swainson— Peferel, Lt-Com. T. Creser—Seagull, Lt-Com. H. P. 
Dicken—Swift, Lt-Com. J. Douglas. 


Loss or THE S1atus.—This ill-fated vessel was the first that ever crossed 
the Atlantic, she was then commanded by Lieut. Roberts, who was lost in the 
President. It appears that the Sirius arrived off Cork harbour from Dublin, 
on the morning of Saturday, Jan. 16th, but in consequence of a dense fog, she 
struck on a reef of rocks in Ballycotton Bay ; Captain Moffat immediately 
backed the ship off the reef, but it was evident she was in a sinking state, she 
was again turned tuwards the land, and very soon after struck on a ledge 
called Smith rocks, when her destruction was apparent. The total loss of 
the vessel being thus inevitable, the attention of all on board was directed to 
the preservation of the crew and passengers, and, amidst the confusion and 
alarm that prevailed, the life-boat, which is usually carried over the paddle- 
box, was attached to the davits and lowcred, though unfortunately on the 
wrong side of the ship. Th's boat, we understand, was nct equal to accom- 
modate more than eight, but, immediately she was launched, twenty crowded 
into her, principally deck passengers, and before she was clear of the steamer, 
melancholy to relate, she was swam and all ber crew met a watery grave, 
save Capt. Archy Cameron, of the Prince, river steamer, who was a passen- 
ger from Dublin in the vessel. Retaining his presence of mind at such an 
awful and trying moment, be managed to keep himself afloat, and grasped a 
rope, by means of which he was hauled on board. 

eanwhile, the steamer continued to thump heavily on the rock, while the 
screams of alarm from the affrighted passengers, and the heavy surf breakin 
on her sides and on the deck, rendered the scene one of awful danger an 
intense anxiety. Soon after the Coast-guard boat, from Ballycotton sta- 
tion, under the command of Mr. Coghlan, chief officer, came alongside, 
and the ship's boats having by this time been also launched, the few re- 
maining passengers also got into them, and safely landed, though with the 
loss of every portion of their luggage, &c. The extraordinary exertions of 
Capt. Cameron, of the Prince, (who was so providentially saved,) in superin- 
tending and assisting the landing of the passengers, have been described to 
us as beyond all praise. We regret to state that the country people plun- 
dered the ship and passengers, who arrived in town with barely the clothes 
on their backs. The number of crew and passengers on board the Sirtus 
was, as near as can be ascertained, about ninety, seventy-one of whom have 
been saved. She had a very large and valuable cargo from Glasgow and 
Dublin, principally bale Bue groceries, musical instruments, books, furni- 
ture, packages, &c., and among them, it is said, five cases of theatrical ward- 
robes, worth a large sum, belonging to the celebrated comedian, Mr. Wild, of 
the Olympic Theatre, London. It is understood that the vessel is insured, 
though whether to her full value is not known ; but it is thought none of ber 
cargo is 8o protected, and that it will be a complete loss. 

allycotton, Jan. 18.—This morning’s tide literally smashed the Strius into 
small pieces, and not a vestige of her framework, hull, rigging, or spars, now 
remains together. ‘The only object discernible on the rock where she went 
to pees is the boiler and part of the engine, which has as yet resisted the 
lashing of the waves. 
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Under the Act 7 & 8 Victoria, cap. 112, entitled the “ Merchant Sen- 
men’s Act,” (which received the Royal Assent, 5th Sept. 1844; the 
following Regulations for the supply of Medicines, c., to Merchant 

Vessels, came into operation on and after 1st January, 1845. 


“§ 18 That every ship navigating between the United Kingdom and any place out 
of the same, shall have and keep constantly on board, a sufficient supply of medi- 
cines and medicaments suitable to accidents and diseases arising on sea voyages, 
in accordance with the scale which shall from time to time be issued by the Com- 
missioners for executing the office of Lord High Admiral, and be published in the 
Lendon Gazette ; and every ship (except those bound to European ports, or to 

rts in the Mediterranean Sea) shall also have on board a sufficient quantity of 

ime or lemon juice, sugar, and vinegar, to be served out to the crew, whenever 
they shall have been consuming salt provisions for ten days, the lime or lemon juice 
and sugar daily, half an ounce each per day, and the vinegar weekly, at the rate of 
half a pint per week to each person, so long as the consumption of salt provisions 
be continued ; and in case any default be made in providing and keeping such me- 
dicines, medicaments, and lemon or lime juice, sugar, and vinegar, the owner of the 
ship shall incur a penalty of twenty pounds for each and every default ; and in case 
of default of serving out such lime or lemon juice, sugar, or vinegar as aforesaid, the 
master shall incur a penalty of five pounds for every default : and in case the mas- 
ter or any seaman shall receive any hurt or injury in the service of the ship, the 
expense of providing the necessary surgical and medical advice, with attendance 
and medicines and for his subsistence, until he shall have been cured, or shall have 
been brought back to some port of the United Kingdom, shall, together with the 
costs of his conveyance to the United Kingdom, be defrayed by the owner of the 
ship, without any deduction whatever on that account from the wages cf such mas- 
ter or seaman ; and, if paid by any officer or other person acting on behalf of Her 
Majesty, the amount, together with full costs of suit, shall be recovered as a debt 
due to Her Majesty : and every ship having 100 persons or upwards on board, and 
also every ship the voyage of which shall be deemed under the provisions of the 
Act passed in the sixth year of the reign of her present Majesty, intituled ‘An Act 
for regulating the carriage of passengers in Merchant Vessels, to exceed 12 weeks, 
having fifty persons or upwards on board,’ shall have on board, as one of her com- 
plement, some person duly authorized by law to practice in this kingdom as a phy- 
sician, surgeon, or apothecary ; and in default the owner shall incur a penalty not 
exceeding the sum of one hundred pounds.” 

(§ 62 Provides for the recovery of penalties under the Act, and application of the 
same in part to the benefit of the Seaman's Hospital Society ] 


SCALE OF MEDICINES, &c., 


According to Act of Parliament, 

Quantity No. in Quantity No: in 
for 10 men. Chest. for 10 men. Chest. 
1 Ib. : Castor Oil . 34| 4 02. ; Spirit of Hartshorn 17 
4ibs. . Epsom Salts - 9 | 402. : Paregoric Elixer 23 
4 OZ. : Powder of Jalap . 2)|1lo0z $j. Essence ofPeppermint 18 
4 OZ. é Powder of Rhubarb 4 | 8 oz. ‘ Alum * ‘ 54 
2 oz. Powder of Ginger 65 | 4 oz. ‘ Bluestone ‘ 37 
8 oz. , Carbonate of Soda 46 | 4 drms. Quinine : : 45 
8 oz. ‘ Tartaric Acid 47 | 402. ; Calomel , : 3 
6 oz. , Senna Leaves . 61 | 2 02. ; Dover’s Powder iM 
8 oz. - Sulphur ‘ - 6] 1Ib. : Mustard ; ‘ 62 
8 oz. ‘ Cream of Tartar . 5/8 oz. . Mercurial Ointment 33 
1 Ib. : Nitre é - 10] 1 bottle Bullin’s Blistering Fluid 66 
4 08. . Laudanum . 22 (Instead of Blister Plaster.) 

8 oz. . incture of Rhubarb 19 | 2 yards Adhesive Plaster 36 
8 04. : Balsam of Capivi 28 | 4 oz. ; Lint : ‘ 67 
8 oz. ; Opodeldoc - 29|8 oz. : Simple Cerate : 34 


8 oz. ; Basilican Ointment 3) 
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_ re ae 
rohan Ny. | 2 dozen Emetic, (each to contain 15 
4 dozen Purgative (Pil. Col. C. Ed. grains of Ipecacuanha, and 2 

Phar.) - - - grains of Tartrateof Antimony) 64 
4 dozen Blue Pills - - 8 2dozen Sodorific, (each to contain 
2 dozen Opium Pills (Phar. Edin.) 60 10 grains of Nitre, 10 grains of 
PowveEsrs :— Cream of Tartar, and 5 grains 

2 dozen Purgative, (each to contain of Dover’s Powder) - - 14 
i drachm of Compound Powder 2 dozen Injection, (each to contain 

of Jalap, and 2 grains of Calomel) 63 30 grains of the Acetate of Zinc) 13 


One set of Scales and Weights—1 marble Mortar and Pestle—i Tile—1 Gradu— 
ated Measure—1! Funnel—1 small Pewter Cup—2 Pewter Tea-spoons—1 Spatula— 
1 pair Scissors—1 Syringe—2 Lancets—6 Bandages of different sizes—6 yards of 
Calico—a paper of Needles, Pins, and Thread. 

The Pills and Powders are to be carefully put up in tin or leaden boxes, and pro- 
perly labclled. 

The above are the quantities of medicines to be supplied to ten men, and are to 
be increased proportionally, for any additional number of men borne 

By command of their Lordships, 
ApmiRaLty, Dec. 16, 1844. SYDNEY HERBERT. 
DOSES OF MEDICINE 
APAPTED TO THE DIFFERENT PERIODS OF LIFE. 

Suppose one drachm of the medicine to be a sufficient dose for an adult, (that is, 

for a person of 21 to 60 years of age) ; then the other ages will require as below. 
Under 20 years, will require only 3 or 2 scruples. 
1 


- 14 - : ‘ : - da drachm. 


2 
- 7 - : 5 - 1 seruple. 
= 4 - : . 4 15 grains. 
- 3 - : ‘ 1210 - 
- 2 - : : . g- 8 - 
~ 1 - é * - we & - 
3 months : » pe 4 - 


- 18 
Above 65 years, the dose diminishes m a similar way. Women, also, will gene- 
rally require rather smaller doses than those directed to be administered to men. 


New Books. 


A Nargartive or THe Recovery or H.M.S.Goraonu. Charles Hotham, Esq., 
Captain, stranded in the Bay of Monte Video, May 10th, 1844. ‘By 
Astley Sas 258 Key, Com., R.N., late Lieutenant of H.M.S. Gorgon. 
Smith and Elder, London, 1847. 

We congratulate the naval service on the appearance of this work, dedi~ 
‘cated to its officers, who well know the importance of those resources 
which the great achievement it relates was effected. The disaster whic 
occurred to the Gorgon is well known, but the means by which she was re- 
covered to the country, and the ingenious devices, their application, and that 
genuine seamanship by which it was effected are not so. Weare glad to find 
them recorded by an officer of the vessel, who, with a becoming modesty, has 
ably executed the task which he undertook. We shall not attempt to com- 
press into this notice any account of these proceedings, being satisfied that 
the work before us is a service book, one which will be read and discussed by 
every officer to whom it is dedicated. We particularly commend it to the 
junior branches of the profession, as affording them a splendid instance of 

ow much may be effected by judicious measures, admirably planned, and 
ably executed, under the most trying and difficult circumstances, requiring 
the most patient and persevering exertion to ensure success. 
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Nauricat Dictionary, containing Ezplanations of Terms and Phrases 
used inthe Building and Outfitting of Sailing Vessels and Steam Ships, &c. 
— By Arthur Young, Dundee. 


Mr. Young's object hasbeen to compile a work “ of reference for nautical 
expressions now in use, as well as to afford general information on maritime 
subjects important to seamen, and useful to those who are in any way con- 
nected with or interested in shipping.” In the space of a small octavo 
volume of some 400 pages, he has succeeded in compressing a vast quantity 
of useful matter. Amongst the manifold articles of a ship’s furniture, he has 
introduced, for the first time in works of this kind, a description of the 
several component parts of the marine steam engine. He has also kept his 
work completed with the various new additions, so that it has the advantage 
over others of containing much new matter, and thereby, in a great measure, 
keeping pace with the improvements of the day. We recommend it as a 
useful little manual on nautical matters. 





Lectures on Navaz Arcairecture, being the substance of those delivered 
at the United Service Institution.—By F. Fishbourne, Commander R.N. 
I. Russel Smith, London. 1846. 


We are glad to see these lectures of Commander Fishbourne in their pre- 
sent shape. His first object appears to be that of drawing the attention of 
naval officers to the forms an 3 stowage of their ships, and their different 
draughts of water, and thence to the peculiarities due to each. If he suc- 
ceeds in this, Commander Fishbourne will have lectured and written to some 
purpose. The wave system of Mr. Scott Russell is advocated by the Com- 
mander. He considers and reasons on all these points, and concludes with 
the form which he considers would insure all the important qualities of a 
man-of-war, The amateur of naval architecture will not be without this 
work. —_—— 


Gatueemnas From Spain.— By the Author of the Hand-Book of Spain. 
Parts 1 and2. Murray. 


Notwithstanding certain becoming misgivings on the part of the author, he 
has succeeded in producing a most interesting little work, rich and racy, full 
of anecdote characteristic of the country, the people, and ‘heir manners. We 
will venture to say that an attention to the peculiarities of Spain so fully ex- 
plained in this little volume, will save much disappointment on the part of 
travellers, and they will be all the better pleased at not finding what they 
were told not to expect. We cannot find room for a specimen of the author's 
style, but we will venture to assure our readers that they will be well pleased 
with his work, and that the visitor of Iberia who goes without it will miss a 
well-informed and entertaining companion. 





TriconoMETRY, Prawe anp SpuenicaL, Part 11; containing the princi 
Sormula with exercises and examples, §&c.—By H. W. James, F.R.A.S., 
Royal Naval College. Longman, London, 1847. 


In our volume for 1848, we noticed the first part of this work, and’ bearing 
in mind the observations which we then made, we may repeat our opinion 
that it is well adapted to the use of the student. 





Rover Nores Taken punimnc some Rarip JovRNeys across THE PaMPas 
and among the Andes—By Sir Francis B. Head, Bart. London: 
Murray, 1846. 

This is a publishing age, so why should we not have a fourth edition of our 
old acquaintance of former days, when speculators would fain know some- 
NO. 2.—vVoL. XVI. Pr 
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thing of the El Dorado of which they were in search, and eent a cavalier a la 
Guacho to seek knowledge for them. We well remember frequently almost 
Isoing our breath at the mcre reading of Sir Francis Head's narfative, as on 
he went and we after him in his almost restless race across the Pampas of 
South America. 


Tne First Paincirptes oF ALGEBRA, published by command of the Lords 





Commissioners of the Admiralty, for the use of the boys of the Hospitat 
Schools, Greenwich. London: Murray. 
We do not know a work which will sooner initiate the young mind in the 
principles of “ Universal Arithmetic” than this compact little volume. 


New CHARTS. 


Published by the Admiralty, and sold by R. B. Bate, 21, Poultry. 


Mazari Bay.—Mr. Jackson, R N. 1846, price 6d. 
Mawoopa Bay —J/r. G. Giles, R.N. 18415, price 6d. 
BaLAMBANGAN.—(Entrance to the southern harbour.) Mr. G. Elliott, R.N., 


1845, price 6d. 


Canton River.—Sheet 1, from Lantao Islund to Lankeet Island, 1815 and 


1840, price 3s. 


South YarmMovuta.—Com. Sherringham, price 6d. 
Wurtenaven.—Capt. Denhum, price 1s. 6d. 


Ports Staniey, WILLIAM AND 
Roy and Sullivan, price \s. 6d. 


ARIOT, FALKLAND IsLanps —Cuapts Fitz- 


Cuannets between Sumatra and Linea Srnxer.—By Lieut. Carnbee, 


Dutch Nary, 1843, price 28. 


® 





PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


PROMOTIONS. 


Caprain—G. W. D. O'Callaghan, 

Commanvers,—J. C. D. Hay—H. G. 
Austen. 

Retired Commanpger. — Master J. 
Torton. 

Ligurenant.—E. W. Bridge. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Cartains.—§. G. Freemantie (1842), 
to Raleigh, bearing the broad pennant 
of Commodore Sir T. Herbert, K.C B., 
as Commander-in-Chief of the South 
coast of America Station—R. F. Stop- 
ford (1840), to study at the Royal Naval 
College, Portsinouth. 

Commanpgns.—G. Ogle, to St. Vin- 
cent—A. C. Key (1846), H. S. Hawker 
(1846), E. M. Lyons (1846), J. B. West 
(1846), and C. Hadaway (1846), to study 
at the Roval Naval College—J. C. D. 
Hay, on promotion to Spiteful—H. G. 
Austen, on promotion, to Vesuvius—H, 
Goold (1830), to the Ordinary at Ports- 


mouth—A. P, Ryder (1846), to study at 
the Steam Factory, Woolwich—W J. 
C. Clitford (1842), to Ringdove-— E. 
Crouch (1843), to Devastation—Sir W. 
Hoste, Bart. (1843), to Spileful—J. Mi. 
Potbury (1844), to Caledonia—H, C. 
Otter (1844), and T. Smfth (1814), to 
Avon, to continue their surveys at the 
Hebrides—B. Baynton, to assist in the 
distribution of provisions in the High- 
lands of Scotland—Forster (1815), to 
Victory—C, Hall (1841), to Caledonta — 
J. G. Gordon (1815), to Ocean. 
Lieurenants.— F, D. Yonge (1845), 
to St. Vincent—H. M. Baker (1841), to 
study at the Steam Factory, Woolwich 
—S. 8. Skipwith (1846), to Trafalgar— 
J.T. W. French, to Dasher—W. Lory 
(1821), to Swiff—A. D. W. Fletcher 
(1845), to be Flag Lieut. to Vice-Adm. 
Sir F. Austen, K.C.B.—Sir G. Webster, 
Bart. (1840), to Shearwater—R. Purvis 
(1846), to Medea—S, Pritchard (1843), 
to Queen—E. J. B. Clarke (1841), to 
Rosamond—S. F. Douglas (1845), and 
W.T. F. Jackson (1846), to Siren—H. 
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T. N. Chesshyre (1846), to Hecla—Par- 
ker (1846), to Amazon—C, Fellowes 
(1846), to Superb—F. Morris (1842), to 
Hibernia—E. B. Rice (1844), to Van- 
guard—J. Strettell (1841), to Buildug 
—T. Miller (1844), to Caledonia, 120, 
as Flag Lieut. to Rear-Adm. Sir J. Louis, 
Bart , Superinteudent of Devonport 
Dockyari—A. M. Shairp (1841), to Pe- 
nelope—G. C. Lloyd (1846), to Terrible 
—W. H. Phipps (1846), to Caledonia. 

Masters—J.B. Tacker, to Cockatrice, 
victuailing transport -T. Edwards, and 
A. S. Knight, to Avenger—R. Reid, to 
V ictory—J. Jeffery, to Avon. 

Seconp Masrers.—H, J. Josephson, 
to Tartarus—J, WaJkerand R. 8B. Mudge, 
to St. Vincent—W. Brodie, to Medea— 
W. Betts, to Avenger—R. Reid, to Thetis 
—F. Skead, to Shearwater —H, J. Cun- 
ningham to Penelope—H. E. Crout, to 
Naiad, storeship. 

Mipsuipmen.—J. H. Osmond, J. J. 
Onslow, and M.S. L, Peile, to St. Vin- 
cent—J. Marryat, and P. Barnwell, to 
Queen—W. F. Irwin, to Geyser—E. F. 
Lodder, to Sidon—J.H. Howard, W.G. 
Jones, and W. E. Stone, to Exrcellent— 
R. Elhott, to America—G. V. Phillipps, 
to Hibernta—W. K. Bush, to Oceun, 

Navat Capgets.—J. Robinson, and R. 
M. Patten, to Scourge—W. M. B. Ed- 
wards, to Alarm—-N. R. R. Wilson, to 
Grampus—D. Mclnroy, to Superb—F. 
Suttie, to Melampus—H. Corbett, to 
Eagle—H. T. Burgoyne, C. Baillie, and 
F. Mackenzie, to America— L. Gunsten, 
to Geyser—J. 8. Keynell, to St, Vincent 
—J.H. Witshed, to Thetis. 

Masters’ Assistants.—J. F, Tomlin, 
T. Pounds, J. R. Ryan, C. P. Tuck, F. 
Sheard, E. Wilds, J. 8. Willshire, and 
J. Jones, to Ocean—A. B. Martin, to 
Poreupine—J. Gregory, to Acheron—J. 
Thompson, and R. Coen, to Birkenhead 
—W. Wooldridge, J. R. Richards, W. 
J. Mitchenson, and G. Willoughby, to 
Caledonia—G. H. Farrant, to Natud—- 
C. J. Slaughter, to Vengeance—A. Au- 
oe to eae J. Kemp, to Pene- 

pe—F, Kirkman, to Victory—W. Mill- 
man, to William and Mary—R. Reid, 
to Wildfire—A. D. Martin, to Poictiers 
—W,, Tarton, and W. Hobbs, to Avon. 

Navat Inarructor.—G. Foster, to 
America. 

Cuaprains.— Rev, W. Bell, to Tor- 
fmee, for duty at Ascension— Rev. C, L. 
Bell, to Vanguard. 

Surceons.—H. O'Hagan, m.p., to the 
detachment of Royal Marioes at Port 
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Essington—W. T. Alexander, to Dee— 
J.S Davidson. W. Crofton, L.C. Urqu- 
hart, m.p,, and M. C, French, to Pene- 
lone, for service on the Coast ot Africa. 

ASSISTANT SurGeons,—F. J. Whipple, 
to Ocean—S. Bowden, to Spy—P. De- 
gan, to Carysfort—F. F. Morgan, to 
Kingfisher—J. A. Harvey, m.p., to Me- 
lampus—S. M. Steele, to Racehorse—R, 
Wallace, m.n., to Vengeance —F. J, 
Brown to Haslar Hospital—T. F. Por- 
chas, and H. French, to Caledonia, for 
service of Plymouth Hospital—F. Man- 
ger, F. Everest, J Lilburn, and R, 
Mingle, to Victory—C. H. Morrisun, to 
Constance—W , k. Kay, to the Plymouth 
Division of Royal Muarines—W. Bain- 
bridge, to Acheron—W. Dunbar, to St. 
Vincent—W. B. Christy, and E. W. 
Pritchard, to Collingwood—A. Ellioit, 
M.D., to the Marine Infirmary. Ports- 
mouth—A. Little, ma p., to Terribie—W. 
L. Gordon, to Plymouth Ho-pital—W. 
Thomas, D. L. Morgan, F. C. Sibbald, 
W. H. Clarke, and M. Walling, to Pe- 
nelope, for service on the coast of Africa 
—T Ayling, to Avon. 

PayMast«ns AND Purgsers R&R. Loney 
and W. O. Cox, to Amphion—J. Craut 
to be Secretary to Sir T. Herbert, rcs , 
in the River Plate—J. H. Cook to Re- 
sistamcee. 

Crexxs- S. Watson and H.E. L. P. 
Bailey, to St. Vincent—W. Mugtord to 
he Secretary’s Clerk to Commodore Sir 
T. Herbert—P. C. Beale to Sidun—At 
Hellyer to Devastation—R. Bone to Ca- 
nopus—G.H, Appleton to Fantome—J. 
Tweedie to Avon—C. J. Warne (Assist,) 
to Vindictin:—H. H. Gilbert to Avenger 
—J.B. Mastin to Terrible. 


Coast G''arD. 


ApProintmeENTs—Com the Hon. B. C, 
F.P. Cary, to be an Inspecting Com- 
mander, Folkestone District—Com. W. 
Boys, r.n., to be Inspecting Commander, 
Berwick District—Lieut. W, J. Lake. 
(1810), to be Chief Olficer—Mr L. Rees, 
to Auchmithie Station—Mr, M. Brath- 
waite, to Fort Twiss Station— Lieut. R. 
J Le M. M‘Clure, r.N., to be in com— 
mand ot the Camber Station — Lieut. 
J. Johnson, r.n., to be in command of a 
station. 

Removars—Lievt. B R. Owen, R.N., 
to RydeStation—Lieut. R. J. Bevians, 
to Yealm Station— Lieot. J. Spurin, x.y, 
to Padstow Station. 
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Birtus, Marriaces, anD Dgatue. 


Births. 


Dec. 23. At Falmouth, the lady of 
Com. J. Dick, an. of a daughter. 

Dec. 27, At Leamington, the lady of 
Com. H. A Story, an, of a daughter. 

Jan. 7. At Paignton, Devon, the lady 
of Capt MaclIlwaine, an. Inspecting 
Com. of Coast-guard, of a son. 


fAlarctages. 


Dec. 29. At Bellaghy Church, Henry 
Stewart Beresford Bruce, Esq., (lute 
Lieut. Rifle Brigade), eldest son of Capt. 
H. W. Brace, rn., to Mariette Jalia 
Charlotte, third daughter of John Hill, 
Esq. of Bellaghy Castle, county of Lon- 
douderry, 


Weaths. 


On the 6th inst., John Dyer, Esq., 
formerly the much respected Chief Clerk 
of the Admiralty, and many years Se- 
cretary to Greenwich Hospital, died at 
at Upper Clayton, at the venerable age 
of 80 years. 

Jan. 2. Lieut. Charles Peake, RN. 
aged 62. 

Jan. 3. At Bridlington, suddenly, 
Com. W. E. Carlewis. 

Dec. 20, At Plymouth, Mrs. Risk, 
wife of J. E. Risk, Esq. surgeon an. 


Dec. 22, At Milbrook, Ret. Com. W. 
Campbell, nn. aged 80. 

Dec. 29. At Lancaster, John Denis 
De Vitre, Lieut. rN. in his 90th year, 
and late of West Kaoll, Cumberland. 

Dee. 27, At Buncrans, county Done-- 
gal, aged 56, Ellen Birnie, wife of Capt. 
W. E. H. Allen, rn. 

Jan. 5. At Woolwich, at the residence 
of his brother, Dr. W. L. Methven, sur- 
geon, RN., Cathcart, youngest son of the 
late Capt. Thos. Methven, an, St. An- 
drews. 

Jan. 11. At Woolwich, Catharine, 
wife of Dr. W. L. Methven, surgeon, kn, 
and youngest daughter of David Mel— 
drum, Esq. of Craigfoodie, Fifeshire. 

Jan. 14. At Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
Josephina Brewer, daughter of Capt. 
W. H. Smyth, rx, President of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. 

Jan. 7. At Springfield, Cove, W. 
Lambert, Esq., Com. rn. 

At Toronto, Upper Canada. aged 37, 
Jane, relict of the late Lieat. Chas. 
Jones, RN. 

Jan. 1. At Sevenoaks, the residence 
of Capt. Nepean, an., Margaret, relict of 
the late Rear-Ad. Stuart, ard sister to 
the widow of the late Com. Field, an. 

At Dartmouth. on the 5th inst., after 
a short illness, Fanny Jane, only daugh- 
ter of Mr J. Coaker, an. 


Quarterly Naval Obituary—The following officers’ deaths have been officially re- 


ported since Sept. 29. 1846 :—Flag 


Officers— Admirals, Right Hon. Lord A. Beau- 


clerk, cB. ocu. (1830), P. Stephens (1837)—Rear Admiral E. W. Browne (1840) 
—Retired Rear Admiral T. White (1846)—Captains C. Dilkes (1802), J. Slade, 
(1810), W. Fletcher (1829), J. Wyborn (1840)—Commanders R. B. Young (1810), 
C. Anthony ('813), R. Pilch (1813), A. Nazer (1828), W. Maitland (1840), W. H. 


Smith (1831), J. A. Gardner (1832), W. Parsons (1836)—Liteutenants W. P. Green 
(1806), 8. Allen (1807), B. J. Bray (1810), G. Argles (1810), J. W. Smith (1810), 
W. Venus (1814), F. Hire (1815), J. Franklyn (1815), J. Anderson (d) (1816), W. 
Dundas (1818), G. Wyke (1840), P. Parkhurst (1841), D. Lane (1841), C. F. Collett 

1841), T. J. Smyth (1842), W. C. Alexander (1842), W. G. Everest (1842), P. W. 

ibson (1844), O. Benthall (1845)—Masters, D. Swan (1794), G. Turner (1796), 
J. Brett (1808), S. Sheppard (1814), ‘T. Richardson (1836), W. {H. Langtry (1842), 
E. M. Fox (1843), J. D. Taylor (1845)— Royal Marines—Colonel R. Swale (1837) 
—Captains J. Morgan ey) G. E. Balchild (1827)—First Lieutenant F. B. 
O’Dogherty (1793)—Second Lieutenant F. Fanning, (1813)—Medical Officers— 
Surgeons R. H. Beaumont (1795), P. Henry (1801), G. Hogan (1813), R. Austin, 
(1815), J. Kittle (1336), R. Butler, sp. (1843)—Assistant-surgeons A. Kift (1812), 
E. Pinkerton (1825), T. Wallace (1841)—Paymasters and Pursers Sir D. Forreat, 
Kt. (1795), J. Kneeshaw (1811), W. B. Borham (1814), 8. Brooksley (1838) 
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TaBLE SHEWING THE HouRLy VELOCITY OF THE WIND In Mitas—DEc. 1846. 
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TABLE SHEWING THE AMOUNT OF Rap In IncyEs—Dzc. 1846. 





A.M, 

5 ° : ° . . : : 
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° | 
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Total .0258 .0774|.0258|.0086|.0344).0258 .0258|.0844.0344| | 


TABLE SHEWING THE AMOUNT oF WIND IN MILES, AND OF RAIN 1n INCHES | 
FROM BACH POINT OF THE ComPass—DEC, 1846. 
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Considering from 6 A.M. to 6 Pm. day, and from 6 P.M. to 6 4.M. night, we have 
1698 miles the amount of wind during the day, and 927 during the night. .570 
inches the amount of rain during the day, and .688 during the rght. Total wind 
2625 miles, rain 1.158 inches. The greatest amount of rain was from S.W. and 
W.S.W. The number of hours during which rain fell was 28; and the number 
of hours during which the amount of wind is recorded was 205: during 539 hours 
it was calm. 

Stubingion, near Farehum, Hants. 
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Ga.LaAnT AND IntTREPID ConpuctT or 4 Mipsuipmay.- We have pleasure 
in recording an act of great intrepidity on the part of a young midshipman 
Mr. Augustus Bullock, youngest son of Captain Bullock of the surveying 
service, at present resident at Woolwich. While skating on Friday last, with 
a young companion, the ice broke, and the latter was precipitated into deep 
water. While a dozen grown up persons stood by without attempting to 

ive aid, young Bullock nobly went in after his friend, wham he succecdetl 
in raising, and supported him till.a Jadder was pushed from the bauks, and 


4 


both were drawn safely ashore. ) 
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GrRatTiFYING TEesTiMONIAL.—A substantial mark of respect has becn paid toa 
gallant officer shewing the opinion entertained of his services, by the merchants 
and other leading inhabitants of Guernsey. The testimonial presented to the 
gallant officer consists of a very handsome silver Salver, which bears the follow- 
ing inscription :—“ Presented to Acting-Commander Rospert Wuitse, of H.M. 
steam-packet Dasher, by the Chamber of Commerce, and some of the inhabi- 
tants of Guernsey, in acknowledgment of his indefatigable zeal in conveying 
the mails to and from Weymouth to Guernsey, in most tempestuous weather, 
and of his particular attention to the safety and comfort of his passengers, dur- 
ing a period of twenty-eight years.” 
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Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory. 
From the 21 of November, to the 20th of December, 1846. 
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21| S. | 29°68 | 29°64 | 46 44 | 50 SW SW 2 |8| be bep 4) 
22} Su.| 29°46 | 29°46 | 42 41 | 45 SW] W '2 [6 ‘ber (1 2) qbep (3) 
3| M.| 29°83 | 29°77 | 43 37 | 51 ‘SW SW 2 |2| 0 od 4 
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Nov. 1846.— Mean height of barometer==29'949 inches; mean temperature=—= 
44°7 degrees; depth of rain fallen ==1°33 inches. 
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CoMMUNICATIONS WITH THE Brazits —The screw steamship Antelope, we 
are informed, sails hence on her second trip to the Brazils ina few weeks. 
The trifling defects existing in her engineering department will, in the mean- 
time, be remedied, and we may then anticipate, from her, results even more 
successful than those attained on her maiden voyage. Liverpool, we trust, 
will shortly hold within her grap, permanently, the whole of the communi- 
cations with the important markets of South America. Three new sailing 
vessels, of the Swordtish and Columbus class are now strengthening our com- 
munications with the port of Pernambuco. 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory 
From the 21st of December, 1846, to the 20th of January, 1847, 
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24 |\Th | 29°18 | 29:28 34 | 34 | 33 NW/| E (2/2 csr (1) 
95 |F. | 29°58 | 29°76 28 | 28 | 27 N N 318 be 
26 8. | 30°22 | 30°24 29/33!26 34;|NW |] W '2 | 2 bm 
57 |Su. | 30°40 | 30°42 32 | 34:27 35| N N ili/l be 
28 |M. | 30°42 | 30-40 24; 32) 23 33) 8 |SW{} /1 bef 
29 |Tu. | 3044 | 3046 31 | 35 | 30; 36] SE sji1/) b 
30 |W. | 30°57 | 30°55 . 29 | 32 | 27 | 33} SE | E /1 ]1 o 
31 |Th.| 30-53 | 30-47 21 | 271 20,28| E | NE!1 |] 1 b 
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December 1846.—Mean height of the Barometer == 29°793 inches; Mean temperature —=32'5 
degrees ; depth of rain fallen = 1°18 inches. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MAKING THE PASSAGE TO THE /ASTWARD THROUGH 
Torres STRAIT, AND THE Monsoons IN THE TimouR Sea.—J/by 
Capt. M‘Kenzie. 


WHEN approaching Torres Strait from the westward, and bound to Syd- 
ney, after passing Timour, it is advisable to keep well to the northward, 
say lat. 10° or 9° 40’ S., as the winds during the north-west monsoon 
prevail greatly at north, and often N.E., and then there is a strong set 
into the Gulf of Carpentaria. As the reefs are approached the sound- 
ings will gradually diminish, and give timely warning, when a course 
may be steered for Booby Island. If night time, by keeping two or 
three miles south of the latitude of the island, and not in less water than 9 
fathoms, no danger need be apprehended. The strait may be entered 
by Wallis Island passage, or the northern one, and courses steered for 
Cape York and Albany. From thence a true E.S.E. } S. course for 
fourteen miles, will place you midway between reefs X, Y, and the sand- 
banks to the eastward. From here S.E. # E. nineteen miles, will lead 
up to the sandbanks east of Arnolds Island, from which, close past a 
sandbank and reef to northward, about midway, and S.E. 4 E. forty 
miles, will lead up to a sandbank, which is W.N.W., Ny. by sixteen miles 
from the first bank west of Raines Island. From Raines Island it is ad- 
visable to keep in about 12° S. lat., as farther south, the west monsoon 
does not blow so steadily or so strong as tothe northward. In about this 
parallel the longitude ought to be run down to enable a vessel to lay 
across the trade up to Moreton Bay. When in about 156° E., the cur- 
rent generally begins to set to the eastward twenty or wae! miles a- 
day. This I have found noticed in the journals of several ships bound 
from Sydney to China, by the outer route, in the months of December 
to March, and it sometimes extends so far S. as 14° and 15°. 
NO. 3.—VOL. XVI. Q 
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After passing to the southward of Pandora Rock and Indispensable 
Reef, in lat. 13° S., and getting as far east as 165°, one stretch across 
the trade will lead up most likely to Sydney, especially as N.E. winds 
prevail from 26° and 28° S. lat. in these months, with a strong southerly 
set. This eastern passage might be advantageously adopted in the west 
monsoon, when coming from India, particularly as at that time of year 
easterly winds are prevalent to the southward of New Holland, and often 
render passages long when bound that way. The sea between Bamp- 
tons Shoal and New Caledonia is clear, and the passage between that 
shoal and those to the south-eastward of itis broad. By passing between 
these a vessel would weather easily, all the reefs outside of Sandy Cape, 
and the N.E. winds and southerly set, will enable a vessel soon to reach 
Sydney. 

7 haa been generally supposed that the navigation of the Torres 
Strait was much more dangerous in the west than east monsoon; but the 
approach from the westward is much more safe and easy, as the sound- 
ings extend a considerable distance out. Whilst coming from the east- 
ward there is nothing to indicate the vicinity of the barriers which are 
not generally to be seen more than five miles, and a crank vessel, if not 
making the opening, may have some difficulty in working off, that she 
may gain time to ascertain her position correctly, especially if the flood 
be making. The weather is often thick in both monsoons, and I have 
seen as dirty weather during the east as the west monsoon, when in the 
strait; and during the west monsoon there is always good shelter any 
where under the land. 

With regard to the monsoons in the Timour sea, and the sea between 
the Arrus and New Holland near Torres Strait, the south-eastern one 
blows with the greatest regularity. During the middle part, May 
to August, it hangs at E.S.E. to S.E., principally blowing fresh: this 
time is called ““ White Water,” by the Malays In the early and latter 

art the wind keeps more to the eastward, and often veers to E.N.E. 
During this monsoon the breeze is generally brisk, and steady at the 
quartering of the moon; and the calms and variable squally weather 
occur at full and change. I have noticed this also in the trade on the 
east coast of New Holland. 

In Torres strait east winds prevail greatly. The west monsoon does 
not blow steadily there. It is often checked by easterly winds, when 
light and variable winds continue for several days, until it comes up 
again with fresh strength. In that portion of the sea between Papua 
and New Holland, in the month of January and the commencement of the 
west monsoon, the winds prevail greatly at N.E.and N. backing to the 
westward at times. In the inner passage winds from N.E. to W.N.W. 
prevail to about 14° S., past which they haul easterly and S.E. 

Between the monsoons there are often long calms, and the seas at that 
time abound with water snakes. The time of changing from the S.E. 
to N.W. monsoon is the most liable to long calms. When the monsoon 
is about coming in, the west winds often blow for five or six days, and 
then dying away, are succeeded for the space of one moon, perhaps by 
light variable winds. After this, at full or change, renerally the true 
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monsoon sets in, accompanied by thick rainy and squally weather, for 
two or three days. After which it clears up, and a moderate breeze con- 
tinues for some time, with clearer, and I think finer weather than in the 
east monsoon; and it is an acknowledged fact that land is seen more dis- 
tinctly in the west than in the east monsoon. At full and change two 
or three days bad weather may be expected, though sometimes there are 
five or six weeks of fair weather, without interruption, and vessels lie in 
the open roadsteads of Samarang, Ampanam,* and Coupang, &c., during 
the whole of the monsoon, at the two latter; if the weather looks threat- 
ening at full and change, they run for the safe anchorages of Laboan 
Iring and Pulo Boorong distant about ten miles; and when it is over, 
which is usually three days, return to the roads. I have once been kept in 
the Cove or Laboan Iring for ten days; but this is a very unusual case. 
For the first three or four days there was rain with heavy squalls, after- 
wards clear with a brisk gale, which a vessel might have easily faced; 
but the surf was too high for boats to land on the beach at Ampanam. 
In the vicinity of the land, there is always more rainy and squally wea- 
ther than some distance to seaward. But at the limit of this monsoon 
in about 15° S., I have always found rainy and squally weather. The 
mean direction of the wind is about W.N.W., hauling to N.W. and S8.W. 
at full and change; at the latter part the wind is often some time at 
W.S.W. 

The Heroine sailed from Bali Badong on the 29th of December, 1845. 
Experienced light and baffling winds, until abreast the east point of 
Sandalwood; when strong west winds, with rain, came up. Arrived in 
Co g on the 5th of January, 1846, and anchored under the lee of 
Sandy Island, in 10 fathoms; a heavy surf was running at Coupang, in 
which one of the boats capsized when landing there. Next day, ran 
through Semoa straits with strong west winds, which lasted all the way 
to Port Essington, excepting a few hours calm, on the edge of the 
Sabul bank, where we got bottom at 40 fathoms. Here the vessel was 
surrounded by a number of sharks, four of which were caught in a few 
minutes, and many of them shot, as they were exceedingly voracious, 
and boldly attacked their companions who were hauled apaide after 
being partly quieted by firing down their throats, the taste of blood I 
suppose being irresistible. We arrived off Vashon head, Port Essing- 
ton, at 7 P.mM., and anchored at 9h. 30m. off Victoria. Here we found 
Dr. Lichhardt and his exploring party, from Moreton bay, had arrived 
after having been sixteen months on the journey, and encountering 

t hardships and privations; one of the pasty also had been killed in 
a night attack by the natives, near the of Carpentaria. They 
were very anxious to return to Sydney (where there had been a Monody 
published and set to music, on their bleaching bones in the deserts of 
Central .\ustralia), and as it was not likely that any vessel would arrive 
at Port Essington before the east monsoon set in, and then bound to 
India, where they would probably be some time before a vessel sailed to 
Sydney, I offered them a passagein the Heroine. We left Port Essing- 
ton in the middle of January, and after a series of light westerly airs, 


® See a sketch and aceount of this in our vol. for 1844, page 79. 
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sirhted Cape Wesser. From there got light north and north-easterly 
winds, with a set of half to one mile per hour to the southward. When it 
was calm the kedze was always dropped, if the lead showed we were 
drifting the wrong way, and the current tried. As there was only 
about 30 fathoms water, quantities of fish were always caught by bot- 
tom fishing, the Malays being excellent fishermen, and well provided 
with hooks and lines. Amongst others, we caught a large shark; when 
I was ramming a capstan-bar down his throat, it struck against some- 
thing hard in his stomach, he was immediately mpped up, and a fish, 
which Dr. Lichhardt called a coffer fish, was found. It was almost 
square, tapering to the extremes, and had a hard shell outside. I have 
often seen the men when hauling in their lines, (which have generally 
two hooks,) thinking they had two fish, bring up only the head and 
shoulders of one,* the second bite being that of a shark, who thus took 
his share of the spoil. There were a great number of snakes also, but 
though many were shot and apparently disabled, they always managed 
to dive when the boat was sent to pick them up. The Malays assert that 
they are very poisonous. 

The light northerly winds and southerly currents set us into the Gulf of 
Carpentaria and delaved us some days, as we had to work up along the 
east shore of the gulf. When off the north-east point, and standing to 
the northward with a light land wind in 3 fathoms, we touched on a 
shoal spot, but backed her off, and kept a little away to westward into 4 
fathoms. After trying to get through to the southward of Wallis Islands, 
and being always prevented by the shoal water, stood for the west ex- 
treme of the shoals, on which we found 6 feet from the boat. We now 
got light westerly winds, and came to near Entrance Island till daylight, 
when the tein boat was sent in the direction of the shoal where we 
struck last voyage, with orders, if not speedily finding it to proceed to 
Possession Island and fill water. Two boats after that went on the same 
errand, but not being able to find it, as there was a strong ripple on at 
the time, and a fresh breeze blowing, we wayed, and stood for Posses- 
sion Island, to pick up the watering party. The breeze uow dying 
away, we were drifted between the small islands off Possession Island, 
and at the turn of tide came to off Cape York. At 4A.M., weighed with 
light west airs, and at 8h. rounded Albany Rock with the boats ahead 
towing. Here we saw several natives in bark canoes, apparently spearing 
turtle. I sent one of the small boats with the Port Essington natives as 
crew, but they would not communicate with them, but pulled in shore. 
About 10h. the west breeze freshened, and hauled more northerly. We 
passed Cairn Cross in the evening, when the wind died away and came 
light off the land. We made little progress this nigbt, being only abreast 
of the Hannibal Island at daylight, when I steered over for the wreck 
of the Archibald Campbell. Passed over a streak of light-coloured water 
16 fathoms on it, about one mile west of the reef. Both of her masts 
were standing, though I since have heard they have been taken out. 


* The same circumstance has been witnessed by the Editor at San Blas 
on the coast of California.—Ebp. 
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From there I went to Sir Everard Home Islands, under the south side 
of which I came to at 10 p.m. There is snug anchorage inside of these 
islands, going in between the north one and the main, and on the main 
there is plenty of good fresh water. Here the schooner Ariel lay for 
some time when trepanging, or fishing biche-le-mer. 


Wartertoo Bay, South Coast of Africa. 


[The following extract concerning this anchorage from the remarks of H. 
M.S. Apollo, Commander Radcliffe, may serve as a useful caution to others. ] 


Aug. 27th, stood in for the land about the Kowie River, on the star- 
board entrance of which is a large house, and on the post a flag-staff. 
Steered along shore to the eastward, keeping at a distance of three or 
four miles; at sunset passed the Black Rocks, about ten miles west of 
Great Fish River; they are three in number, and an excellent land-mark 
very correctly placed in the chart. The centre one is like a wedge, the 
other two round at the top. On the evening of the 28th we were within 
six miles of the Fish River, but not deeming it prudent to run into an 
unknown place during the night, hauled to the wind, intending to stand 
off and on till daylight; but it falling calm, and finding by the lead, the 
current and swell were drifting the ship fast in-shore, and hearing the 
surf breaking heavily, let go the bower anchor in 35 fathoms, which 
brought the ship up, and on trying the current found it setting W.b.N. 
14 mile per hour, which with the swell would have soon placed the ship 
in a most dangerous position. At 3h. 30m. next morning, a breeze 
from the eastward sprung up, attempted to weigh the anchor, but car- 
ried away the messenger, when the cable ran out to the clench, car- 

ing away stoppers and running through both compressors. Shackled 

messenger and hove the anchor up, when we found both flukes gone 
and nothing but shank and stock remaining. At daylight found the 
current had set us to the westward of the mouth off the Kowie River; 
after this we had a fine working breeze from the eastward, but could do 
nothing against the current, finding her when we stood in shore still off 
the Kowie River. On the evening of the 28th, when under double-reefed 
topsails, it suddenly fell calm, and shortly after shifted to the westward; 

a course for Great Fish River, and ran by log abreast of it b 

midnight; shortened sail and hauled to the wind to wait for daylight, in 
the morning stood in again, and on making the land, found ourselves 
again off the Kowie; current setting to the W.S.W., three miles per 
hour 


Aug. 29th, at 8 a.m, passed the Black Rocks, strong westerly breezes, 
soon after observed a barque and two schooners at anchor off the Great 
Fish River, rounded Great Fish River about three miles, and then hauled 
in for the anchorage. 9h. 30m., came to with small bower in 9 fathoms, 
Great Fish River point bearing W. 4 S.; Black Rocks under the flag- 
staff, N.W.b.W. 4 W.; landing place N.b.W.; eastern extreme of land 
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E. Shortly after anchoring, Mr. Salmon, the owner of the Waterloo 
schooner, the person who discovered the landing place about seven weeks 
before, came off in a surf boat, and stated we were in the very best an- 
chorage in the roadstead, and he thought we must have had a pilot on 
board to have taken up such a good berth. Not liking the appearance 
of the place, and although called Waterloo Bay, it appe to mea 
straight line of coast, and anything but a bay, I, therefore, directed every 
thing to be ready for slipping. At daylight, heavy rollers came in, 
breaking within a cable’s length of the ship on quarter. At this 
time there was a light air from the south wand: but not sufficient to get 
under way with; sent the cutter to sound round the ship, found 7 fathoms 
. close to where the sea was breaking. At 10h.30m., the breeze veered to 
E.S.E., and freshened a little, when I determined on getting under way, 
shortened in cable, and found it had swept a rock about 50 fathoms from 
the anchor; stopped heaving, and prepared for slipping. In the act of 
making sail the cable parted, let go the starboard bower; finding the 
ship drifting, let go sheet anchor, which brought the ship up; furled sails. 
At noon, Mr. Brown, the master of the barque Catharine, came on 
board, and stated the rollers would increase as he had found by expe- 
rience, and volunteered to assist in making a hawser fast to his vessel for 
the purpose of casting the ship the right way, the rollers setting in on 
our starboard bow, and it being absolutely necessary to cast her that 
way. . 
At this time the wind veered to E.b.S. and sometimes E., which de- 
termined me on trying again to get the ship under way, otherwise the 
ship must inevitably fae gone on shore on a reef of rocks, where the 
sea was breaking at this time most furiously. Sent the cutter with haw- 
sers to the vessel on our starboard bow, weighed the sheet anchor and 
found both flukes gone. Seeing it impossible for the boats to reach the 
om with the hawsers, from a strong current setting them to leeward, 
and the ship at the time casting the right way, in consequence of the 
wind at this moment veering a point more to the eastward, slipped the 
cable and made sail, ordering the boats to slip the hawsers and return 
on board. When the ship gathered way there was not a person on 
board but who returned thanks to a gracious Providence, for saving 
them in a most miraculous manner from this most imminent danger; 
for had not the wind veered at the moment, or had we failed to get to sea, 
in another hour the ship would have gone on a reef where every soul must 
have perished. The danger not being from the wind, but from the 
rollers, which snapped anchors and cables like glass. Having lost all 
our anchors, returned to Simons Bay for others. 
From what I have seen of Waterloo Bay I consider it a most unfit 
lace for any large ship to attempt landing a cargo; in fact, there is no 
» but nearly a straight line of coast, with a rocky bottom and a con- 
stant surf on the shore. 
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Tag rock on which the accident happened is very small and steep. I 
have since sounded and surveyed round it, and the form is as nearly 
conical as I could trace it under water: the top is about the size of a 
small boat, and is five feet under water at low-water spring-tides, 
having thirty feet close to its sides. It lies right in the way of ships 
going to their anchorage, and I find that since H.M.S. Cormorant 
touched upon it last year;* the Warrior and Amiga, guano ships, both 
struck upon it, and since them the Chile, and Caledonia. The former vessels 
merely grazed it, whilst the Chile taking it end on, fairly rebounded — 
from the shock: the leadsman had just called his soundings (6 fathoms), 
for I never enter or leave a port without a lead going, a trite regu- 
lation, but a good one nevertheless. Both the steamers, Chile and Peru, 
have frequently passed close to this spot at full speed, no one dreaming 
of the existence of any rock, but very fortunately, on this occasion, the 
engines had been stopped several minutes to prepare a boat for commu- 
nicating, and which was in the act of being lowered as the ship struck, 
or the result would probably have been fatal. The rock is of red granite 
and quite steep to. I was told by Capt. Cumming of the Caledonia, 
that the commanders of the Coquimbo and Bolton Abbey, of 1000 and 
800 tons burthen respectively, then lying lashed alongside the cliffs 
loading guano, a on board the Caledonia after she struck, and 
declared that they had either passed over or inside the same spot a few 
days before and knew nothing of the existence of a rock! Thesefvessels 
had left Callao for the Chincha islands previous to my arrival at the 
former, and had not seen my report and publication in the Comercio; 
the vessels that had touched upon it before said nothing about it. I 
have now laid down a buoy upon it for the Guano Company, in 5 
fathoms, a boat’s length from the rock, north of it; it carries a staff and 
red vane 15 feet high, and is very conspicuous. It would not be 
ent to pass inside of the buoy as another rock hes some 60 yards 
8.W. of it, although the channel between it and the nearest point is 
150 yards wide, with 5, 4, and 3 fathoms in it. Should the buoy be 
gone at any time, the marks to clear the rock on hauling round the 
N.E. point, coming from Pisco roads, are, the easternmost Salmadina 
islet kept open of the point until the N.W. pinnacle ship rock comes 
open of the Mangara cliff, to which cliff the ships lash, and receive the 
mangaras (canvas hozes) down their hatchways. The Guano Com- 
pany are about to establish other loading shoots at the other two islands, 
and it is absolutely necessary that a close survey of this invaluable group 
should be made, when so many vessels are constantly proceeding thither 
for cargoes of O. 
It may not ee of place here, Mr. Editor, if you think I am not 
ing too much upon your valuable pages to state, that from an 
approximate calculation I made some two years ago of the quantity of 
guano on this little group from actual survey, there is sufficient, at fifty 
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thousand tons exported per annum, to last upwards of a thousand years! 
so that there need be no fear of exhausting the supply, as there are 
several other spots on the coasts of Peru and Bolivia, that would yield 
equal quantities. This substance is upwards of one hundred feet deep in 
the centre of the northern island, gradually decreasing in thickness at 
the edges, and resting on a granite formation; the other two islands 
appear to contain a still larger quantity than this one, and notwith- 
standing the many thousands of tons that have been carried away from 
this (the only island yet worked), the quarry, in comparison with the 
unwrought guano, is only a fractional part. The Indians had worked 
this island long before the Spanish conquest, and it has given constant 
employment to a number of coasting vessels since the sixteenth century, 
besides the no small quantity rted to Europe and the United States 
within the last five years. Birds’ eggs, the interior filled with native 
sal ammoniac, are frequently dug out at great depths (I have had two 
in my own possession), and also the bones, beaks, and claws of the 
various birds which have frequented the islands, such as pelicans, boobies, 
cormorants, and a bird called potayunka (Indian), a kind of peterel, 
which burrows in the guano, and is so numerous that it is generally 
believed this class has chiefly contributed to the formation of this in- 
valuable manure, called by the Indians “ guano,” or “ huano,” signifying 
the dung or excrement of animals, and which name the Saacian: after- 
wards retained, and the vessels employed in this trade called are hence 
Guaneros. 

The Chincha group may be reckoned amongst the hundred and 
ninety-nine wonders of the world, and in walking over the island, the 
mind can hardly conceive the mass.to be the excrement of birds, unless 
one goes into a simple calculation, when it will be found that-a million 
of birds in three thousand years are more than sufficient to make this de- 
posit, for here it has never been known to rain in the memory of man! 
The surrounding sea is literally alive with fish at all seasons, and, after all, 
a million of binds distributed over seven square miles of surface (which is 
about the superficial contents of the Chinchas, ) is by no means overrated. 
In fact, we are quite at liberty, in such a calculation, to take as many 
birds as would actually cover the ground, for every one who has made a 
wee to the tropics, must have seen the innumerable flocks of sea-fowl 
that hover over rocks and islands, away from a civilized coast. 

I have been chiefly led to trouble you with the above remarks, on the 
quantity of guano on the coast to relieve the minds of some of our great 
agriculturists of the dread they appear to entertain of the guano be- 
coming shortly exhausted, or the Peruvian Government placing a hea 
prohibitionary duty, than which nothing can be more visionary; an 
trusting that my remarks may add their mite to the useful information 
found in the volumes of the ‘Nautical, 

I remain, &c. 
Geo. Peacock. 
To the Editor N.M. 
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THE year, a part of which I spent at the beautiful island where our 
vessel was now lying, was ever memorable in West India annals, as that 
in which the great scheme of negro emancipation was to be tried, and in 
which they eventually procured unrestrained freedom. It was the last 
month as the time that the negroes were slaves, and an exciting 
month to both white and black. Many were the surmises that the latter 
would, when free, avenge their former wrongs on their former tyrants, 
and many of the latter description of planters trembled in cowardly anti- 
cipation of a retributive sondiact on the part of their slaves, which the 
remembrance of their former cruelty towards them, made them feel 
might be expected. We had fourteen of these negroes working on 
board our vessel during our stay, and it was a great source of amusement 
to listen to the extravagant fancies they entertained as to the state of ex- 
istence they were to follow when free; to be enabled to live without 
working, amidst plenty, and to be possessed of fine clothes, were settled 
points. ‘I selb massa!” “ No care for buckra now,” were frequent ex- 
clamations, while all attempts to prove to them that they must labour to 
be enabled to procure the necessaries of life, were treated with utter con- 
tempt and manifest incredulity; and they looked as if the party trying 
to reason with them, was their worst enemy. Abstractly speaking from 
inciple, there can be no doubt that they had a nerfot nght to their 
om, but granting it in the hurried manner in which it was done, 
while they were unprepared for its blessings, and incapable of under- 
standing their position, and realizing its benefits, produced an incalculable 
amount of evil to the unfortunates dt cniselves I could produce a mass 
of evidence from personal observation to prove this position, which, how- 
ever, would not be credited by the pseudo-philanthropists of the day; 
and as the object of these sketches is not to enter into controversial dis- 
quisitions, I will simply state the plan I would have adopted to gain the 
end in view, of preparing the negro for his state of emancipation, and 
while doing so, qualifying him by education and culture for enjoy- 
ing it. 

5 would have passed a law, declaring all children under fourteen years 
of age, and all children born after the date of the act, free; empowering, 
also, every slave to cause his or her valuation to be made by a properly 
constituted board; the slave should have had one day in the week besides 
Sunday given him free for ever, to work for his owner or otherwise, the 

ace of which labour, and any other savings, he could put into a sav- 
ings’ bank, until it amounted to the proportionate value of another 
day’s unconditional freedom for ever, and so on, until the slave, by his 
own industry, had worked out his emancipation, a gratuity at the same 
time being given him for behaviour, of one or more dave freedom. 
Habits of industry would thus have been engendered which would never 
afterwards have been forgotten, while a system of education established 
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from the commencement of the plan, would have assisted materially in 
humanizing the feelings, and improving the habits of the negro. The 
education the negro had a chance of procuring at that period was of too 
ascetic a cast, and tended more to confirm narrow-minded views than to 
eradicate them. The old and helpless would also have been favourably 
considered, and a race peculiarly fitted to live and labour in the climate 
of the West Indies, might have been produced, equal, in a great mea- 
sure, 10 time, to their white masters. 

The old merchant to whom the vessel was consigned, was a regular 
t of the old school. He could never address a civil word to his 
slave; the whip was often in use, and a small quantity of bad provi- 
sions with constant hard labour rendered his slaves’ existence anything 
but pleasant. He had in his possession a father and son, the former 
fast verging towards that ‘“ bourne from whence no traveller returns:” 
the other a fine athletic negro about twenty years of age. The former 
was employed about the premises in town, while the young man’s chief 
occupation was pulling an oar in one of the launches that went to 
the neighbouring estates to collect the sugar for the ships. The 
master passing the old man one day, in one of his worst humours, began 
to abuse him for an alleged unwillingness to do -his work, and in the 
young negro’s hearing threatened to flog the father. Premature old age 
and hard work with ill usage, had rendered the poor father less capable 
of active exertion than he had been; he merely looked up in his master’s 
face, with a deprecating, half-frightened, glance, which plainly ssid, 
“don’t flog me, I am doing my best,” while the son, roused at the 
threatened and unmerited punishment, ventured t» mutter a remon- 
strance. The infuriated master instantly ordered a severe punishment 
to the old man in the son’s presence, and told the son if he ventured to 
say a word he would serve him the same way. The master passed on; 
the son retired to a quiet corner of the premises with an axe, and laying 
his left hand on a block of wood, with his right hand chopped the left 
off, that he might render himself useless to his master. I ed to 
be at the wharf when this scene occurred, and I yet vividly recollect my 
horrified feelings, when I heard the brutal master exclaim with an unre- 
cordable oath, that he would make the villain do as much work with one 
hand as with two! 

As the negroes generally existed while in a state of slavery, and as 
they now exist in their native Africa, much requires to be done to alter their 
physical condition, before their religious culture can be brought into effici- 
ent operation. There is a degree of savage ferocity about the negro, when 
his passions are roused, which can scarcely be believed except by those 
accustomed to. their character. J remember, some years ago, seeing a 
negro who had been. enlisted in Africa, belonging to a detachment. of 
one of the West India regiments, stationed on board the Rommey, in 
Havana harbour, who kept and regularly used the skull of his former 
enemy as a drinking cup; it was. rudely clasped together with silver, 
and evidently preserved with great cave. Surely while such a state of 
things exists, it is useless for missionaries in Africa to spend all their 
time attempting to teach these people the abstract doctrines of the Bible. 
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Better far to employ themselves principally in educating the negro, and 
improving his physical condition, by introducing the customs and habits 
of civilised life, and making it apparent to the unfortunate race that by 
following the example set before chieta, they can be rendered much more 
comfortable and happy even in this world, than they have been. 

While I mention these individual instances of ferocity in the character 
of the negro, and while I aver that many such exist, there were many, even 
at the time [am writing about, in the West Indies, who, from living under 
kind masters, had improved most wonderfully, and made vast advances 
towards complete civilization. I have known many, very many in- 
stances of the greatest gratitude and affection on the part of negroes 
towards their masters, and it is a notorious fact, that the anters have 
suffered least from want of labour in those islands and colonies, where 
the best understanding formerly existed between the owner and slave; 
thus proving that many of the evils entailed upon the planters by the 
emancipation of the negroes on their estates, proceeded not from the 
fact of emancipation being granted, but entirely through their own bad 
treatment, while the negroes were in a state of bondage ;—One can 
scarcely avoid deeming it a sort of retributive justice. 

Mais revenons a nos moutons to our fusionsless skipper, our drunken 
worthless mate, and the circumstances which were occurring on board 
our brig. The month of July was fast departing, and the Ist of August 
fast approaching, that day, before the expiring of which we must be under 
way, on our homeward passage, or increase the insurance on ship and 
cargo to a very great amount; that being the last day given by under- 
writers, before the extra risk, caused by the hurricane season, com- 
mences. The outward cargo was discharged and the homeward cargo 
gradually coming on board, when, one Sunday morning, the mate pro- 

to several members of the crew, a cruize to leeward in one of the 
boats. In the disagreeable, dangerous, maudlin state of intoxication in 
which he then was, I wished to avoid going, but so soon as he saw how 
my inclination pointed, he insisted on my accompanying him, and, in 
fact, ordered me to go. As he knew that the master was favourably 
towards me, he fancied I would partly frame an excuse for 
his going, should he be discovered; and he was becoming so ridiculously 
jealous, eaeen I refused to drink spirits on every occasion, that he dis- 
liked my being out of his sight. Putting plenty of provisions and 
spirits into the boat, a volunteer crew was soon mustered, where all 
were alike fond of fun, frolic, and grog; and we went to a bay to lee- 
ward, the beach of which was lined with majestic cocoa-nut trees, loaded 
with fruit. 

After frelicking about, cutting down sugar-cane, and every thing 
that came in our way, some of the men, at the mate’s suggestion, went 
up the cocoa-nut trees and began to cut down the fruit wantonly, and 
more than would have loaded half a dozen boats. All the remonstrances 
I dared to utter against this wilful destruction of property were scouted, 
and grog being in the ascendant, I was called milksop, and sundry other 
such names expressive enough in their way. While they were yet on 
the trees, a negro came down from the estate, on which the trees were 
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situated, sent by his master, to order the men to desist from destroying 
his property. The man, was very civil and respectful, but the disposition 
of the brutal mate could not permit such an opportunity of gratifying 
it to pass unheeded he said, “ Let us pound that as al and heading 
the attack, to which the men followed, the poor unfortunate man was 
knocked down and most shamefully ill-treated; indeed, it was after- 
wards understood his life was for a tme in danger. I was at this time 
keeping the boat afloat, and saw a large number of negroes coming 
to their companion’s assistance, headed by a white man. I ran and 

inted out to the mate his danger; at first he was inclined to bully 
and stand the consequence, but his fears prevailed, and calling off the 
men, they ran to the boat, having just time to embark ’ere the assisting 
party were at the water’s-edge. Fortunately there was noname on the boat, 
otherwise we should have been discovered, as it was, a rigorous search 
was made amongst the ships’ companies on the following day, and, for- 
tunately for us, without the hoat or men being identified. 

As we were pulling the boat towards the vessel, after the disgraceful 
acts of the day, the men and mate all more or less intoxicated, the con- 
versation familiarly carried on between them, the men having from re- 
peated scenes of a similar nature lost all respect for their officer, a wager 
was, after a very ward discussion, made between the mate and one of 
the men, a mad-cap fellow, who was known by the soubriquet of Black 
Joe, from his dark complexion, and a droll sort of expression he was in 
the habit of using when intoxicated, viz.—‘ Poor Black Joe, born with- 
out a shirt.” The mate wagered that he would put Joe in the main- 
top that night before twelve o’clock, without his knowing it, the wager 
was accepted on Joe’s part, the forfeit being the best blue jacket of 
either party. The short twilight of the tropical day had puaed "ere we 
reached the vessel, supper was procured, when shortly afterwards the 
mate called Joe, and asked him if he would have a glass of brandy and 
water. Joe, of course, replied, ‘“‘ Yes,” and got it in a tumbler; shortly 
afterwards, without being noticed, he lay down and fell asleep on deck. 
Supper past, the cook and I, retired to our hammocks in the forecastle, 
the rest of the crew being strewed about asleep on different parts of the 
deck, a custom frequently adopted by seamen in the West Indies, but very 
injurious to their health, which, however, gave the authorities on board 
this craft very little trouble. About 10 p.m. we heard a scuffling noisy 
altercation on deck, the cook got on the forecastle ladder, and blocked 
up the hatchway: he permitted me to put my head up so far as to 
enable me see what was occurring, but refused to allow me to go on 
deck, telling me to keep myself quiet and out of trouble. Looking aft, 
we saw a man, who proved to be poor Joe, dangling mid-way between 
the et and the deck, suspended by the middle by the top-gallant- 
studding-sail tack, his extremities hanging down: two men were in the 
top endeavouring to haul him up, but could not succeed in getting him 
farther; meantime the position in which the poor fellow was suspended 
had induced a pain which awoke him, half choking half stupid from the 
effects of the dose the mate had administered, it being, according to his 
own admission, laudanum and brandy, the former no doubt added with 
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a drunken and unscrupulous hand. Looking around, Joe discovered 
the main-rigging not far off, at which he ped, and gaining the 
ratlines, was safe; looking upwards, he saw the two men in the top, 
recollected the wager, and with an oath, said, “ Ah! you rascals, if I 
catch you, [’ll—”. What Joe’s threatened vengeance might have 
amounted to, I cannot say, for the remainder of the sentence was lost in 
the events which followed. 

The two men, seeing Joe safe in the ngging, were bustling out of 
the top, on the other side, when one of them (the steward, not much 
accustomed to going aloft,) in his fright coming down the futtock- 
shrouds, let go both hands and feet, and striking the rigging halfway 
down, plunged overboard into the water. The cry at once arose, “A 
man overboard!” the mate’s voice the loudest, calling out, “ Why don’t 
you get into the boat and pick the man up?” In the confusion, how- 
ever, time was elapsing, and I urged the cook to let me go, which at 
first he refused, coolly telling me the fellow would get sobered by his 
ducking. The chance of the steward’s drowning, however, made him 
relax, and I, accompanied by the second mate, got into the boat and 
saved him, after he was very much exhausted. 

Half an hour after the first alarm, comparative tranquility was once 
more restored, the men renewing their broken slumbers, and the mate 
retiring to the cabin. The cook smoked a pipe in the forecastle, and 
moralized to me on the sad effects of intoxication, and predicted some 
queer work ‘ere the voyage was over. We had scarcely turned into our 
hammocks, when we were again enue by the mate, “all hands dis- 
charge droger,” one of these schooners having come alongside with car 
collected to windward. According to the custom of dhe. trade dicads 
mentioned, immediate preparations were made for getting her along- 
side, and commencing to receive cargo. The mate was evidently very 
much intoxicated, Joe and the steward were both unable to appear from 
the effects of the affair already narrated, the remainder of us got into 
the boats and run lines to the schooner, which did not shoot quite up 
alongside. So soon as she came near enough, the mate, without cause, 
began to abuse the master of the droger, applying to him a mixture of 
oaths, a variety of expressions of the worst description, which I trust are 
only known at sea. The man bore it patiently for a while, but at length 
irritated by the continued vituperation, he quietly told the mate to say 
nothing more, as he wanted to have no altercation with him. In mak- 
ing the remark, he discovered his country by his Irish brogue, and then the 
Welsh mate uttered all the epithets he could possibly remember about 
the man’s country. By this time the droger was alongside, the mate on 
the brig’s gangway, the skipper of the droger aft on his little quarter- 
deck, with a pea-jacket thrown over his shoulders to keep off the dew, a 
tall, well made, athletic fellow, evidently desirous of having nothing to 
do with the mate. His coolness and contempt only excited the other’s 
ire, who at last jumped on the droger’s deck, and going up to the master 
again insulted him, and threatened to knock him down. The Irishman’s 
temper at length gave way, he threw down the pea-jacket, and with one 
blow sent the mate heels over head; the mate returned to tho attack, a 
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second time he was prostrated, and then the passion of his antagonist 
being roused, he took him (big and robust as he was,) by the back of the 
neck and the unmentionable part of the breeches, and lifting him like a 
baby, threw him into the water between the droger and the brig, daring 
any of us, at the same time, from coming to the mate's assistance. I, 
however, accompanied by one of the men, went down the lanyard of the 
fender, and putting my leg down the mate clutched it, with the assistance 
of the crew we got him on board, and carried him into the cabin much 
exhausted by his beating and ducking. Considering him safely de- 
posited, at least for a time, I returned tothe deck. The second mate, an 
easy-going stupid sort of man, took no charge or interest; his occupation 
was in the hold, I had therefore to do the best, being in a measure ex- 
pected todo something by the crew. I spoke to the master of the dro- 
ger, told him the circumstances, said the crew were willing, and if he 
would send a dozen of his negroes crew on board, we would heave the 
sugar in. He at once agreed, and seemed, what he proved to be, a frank 
hearty Irishman. We had gone on heaving in three hogsheads of sugar 
when a slight shower put a stop to our operations, the men and the ne- 
groes taking shelter under the awning. The mate again came on deck, 
went to the gangway, and addressing the master of the droger in an ap- 
parently frank and ingenuous mauner, said he was sorry for what had 
occurred, it was all nonsense, and asked him tocome on board and shake 
hands with him and be friends. The man at once did so; the mate then 
asked him below to take a glass of grog; they went down together. 
From what transpired afterwards, it appears that when they went below, 
the mate went into the captain’s state-room to get the grog, but drunk 
as he still was, he did not perceive that the man could see what he was 
about. The mate filled some brandy into a glass, and then, after 
fumbling for some time in a small box (the medicine chest), he pro- 
duced a bottle, and poured something amongst the brandy: this aroused 
the suspicion of the master of the droger, who refused to drink, and 
went on deck. Next morning I found the Jaudanum bottle in the me- 
dicine chest with the stopper out, having evidently been used. 

The Irishman came forward to the main rigging, where he stood 
leaning against the bulwarks, in front of his negroes, waiting till the 
shower was over; shortly after, I saw the mate come out of the cabin, 
and go quietly forward on the opposite side to where we were stand- 
ing, I took no notice as I suspected nothing. It was a custom 
with the cook, always before leaving the galley for the night, to fill a 
large fish-pan with fresh water for the men’s ay in the morning; this 
the mate seized, emptied the water out, and getting it behind his head, 
having the handle firmly grasped with both hands, he stole aft quietly, 
until he came close to the master of the droger, when he brought the 
pan down with all his force; the poor man had just time to raise his 
arms in defence of his head, which they fortunately did protect, the pan 
being shivered to pieces. He then flew upon the mate, and clutched 
him in his iron grasp, holding him with one hand and punishing him 
with the other; our crew scized the mate to pull him away, when the 
negroes came to the assistance of their master, and with difficulty we got 
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them separated. I then implored them to go on board their own craft, 
when I cast off the ropes and allowed her to drift away, glad at any 
risk to get some sort of tranquillity restored. 

Next day the master of the deeper made a complaint to the magis- 
trates, but Jemmy’s brother and the consignees being all magistrates 
and men of influence, and our skipper evidently unwilling to have any 
inquiries made, or to take any necessary steps in the matter, it was hushed 
over, the mate, no doubt, telling his own pat It is dificult to under- 
stand why the master should have tolerated such conduct, but he did not 
know the whole of it ; he may have supposed it merely a row between the 
parties both equally to blame; moreover, he was always glad to patch 
up matters upon any terms, feeling, no doubt, that his own conduct would 
not bear investigation. There can be no doubt that such was his feeling, 
and the more he himself became the victim of increased habits of drink- 
ing, the less did he feel disposed to attend to any duty. When intoxi- 
cated, as judging from appearances, he must have frequently been at this 
time, he returned to some of his old pranks. 

A few nights after the occurrences just narrated, he came down to the 
beach of the bay opposite his. brother’s house, and just before midnight 
got into a canoe, and paddled himself off to the vessel. Fortunately, 
one of the men heard him, and jumping up, appeared to have had the 
watch. Jemmy was satisfied, and returned on shore, believing that he 
had left a well ordered vessel under safe watch. It need scarcely be 
added, that no watch had been kept on board since our arrival. 
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A Few days after the loss of the Falcon, and the death of her captain, 
the cutter Lambton, and the schooner, Unity of Woa-hoo, arrived 
in the harbour of Metallanine, (Ascension island), finding the Falcon 
a wreck on the reef, and a warfare going on between the white men, 
together with a friendly tribe of natives, their allies, and the tribes 
and adherents of Narawah. The Avon schooner under Sandwich island 
colours, was at this time lying in the harbour of Kittie, on the lee side 
of the island, and a message was sent down to request her assistance, 
which the captain refused unless the whole of the property saved from 
the wreck was consigned to him; to which hard condition they were 
partly compelled to yield. With the force, therefore, now available, 
stad were commenced, in which, it is almost unnecessary to say that, 
the Europeans uniformly had the advantage from the superiority of their 
means, their arms, ammunition, &c., while their native allies were valu- 
able channels of local information; and as spies and informants regard- 
ing’ movements, &c. 

It had been said that shortly previous to these attacks, a plan was con- 
certed by the natives to cut off the cutter and schooners; there was not 
sufficient evidence to bear out such asupposition. They had undoubt- 
edly become bold from success, as they considered it in their plunder, 
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murdering the captain and his people, &c., and hitherto escaping with im- 
punity; and it is reported they had fired at the boats when on their way 
to the shore for wood and water. That muskets were fired at them per- 
haps is true, for it appears that open warfare had commenced since the 
murder of Capt. Hingston and his crew, and it is plain that the boats of 
the three vessels, armed and manned, with nearly 40 Europeans, accompa- 
nied by near 400 native allies in their canoes, had another object than 
the one of merely proceeding on shore for wood and water; chat object 
was undoubtedly to take vengeance for the murder of the Falcon's 
ople. 

Partial attacks and fighting were carried on now from day to day at 
Metallanine and the neighbourhood, all the force of the cutter and two 
schooners, their guns, arms, &c., the wrecked crew of the Falcon and 
the white men on the island being formed into one body under the cap- 
tains of the three vessels, who all joined in the general determination 
to revenge the murder. 

It should here be observed that Narawah was not more than third 
chief of his tribe, though he had been known to be most active in his 
hostility to the white men, and undoubtedly the instrument and instiga- 
tor of the murders; and what still more incensed them against him was, 
the evidence of many natives that he was the actual perpetrator of the 
most barbarous and brutal cruelties in mutilating and defacing the bodies. 
Against him therefore all the vengeance of the Europeans seems to have 
been directed. Wargie, or second chief of the tribe had evinced a friend- 
liness towards them, but the head chief Johapow, though he had been 
by no means active in the matter, was nevertheless included in the 
“proscription ” declared by the Europeans, as well as by all who should 
evince in any way the slightest hostility to them. In consequence of 
this determination being made known, propitiatory offerings of the 
‘“‘ Cava” root, according to custom in their own warfare, were frequently 
made by various petty chiefs and others, whose interest it was to remain 
neutral, but the “Cava ” was never accepted. This had the effect of 
keeping them in a state of terror and suspense, and effectually deterring 
them from taking part against the white men. During the several days 
fighting and routing the hostile tribes, their habitations, cocoa-nut and 
bread-fruit trees, banana plantations, and above all their “ Cava;” on which 
they set the greatest value, were fired, destroyed, and laid waste. These 
proceedings becoming now universally known an intimation was spread 
abroad, that if any of the chiefs or others permitted the murderers to 
associate with or take refuge in their tribes, they would be treated with 
the same severity. With the many advantages the Europeans possessed 
these measures soon brougit things to an issue. A terror and appre- 
hension pervaded the natives generally, and had the effect of reducing 
Narawah and his adherents to a state of entire destitution. With the 
aid of bribes and inducements the Europeans now had it all in their own 
hands, information was now sent by the “ Nara-mara-yhee” or head 
chief of the Warnah tribe, near Kittie where Johapow was concealed, ad- 
ding that we should shew no opposition to their seizing him. On this 
two white men with a few natives hastened to the spot and found him in 
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bed, when he was instantly fired at, but the ball missed him and went 
through his wife’s arm; he immediately sprang up and fled outside, 
when the party fired several shots at him on the spot. On the follow- 
ing day the identical man who struck Captain Hingston his death blow, 
was pointed out by a native boy, and siezed, but made his escape. This 
boy not long after, again caught sight of him, and at once pointed his 
musket which he had in his hand to shoot him, however it missed fire, 
when he quickly seized one from a European near him and shot the man 
dead. This boy was on board a ship in Kittie, and seemed an active 
intelligent Jad. 

Though the foregoing details relate in a cursory manner the leading 
occurrences up to the period when Narawah was captured, it may be 
necessary to revert to the day of the Lambton’s arrival, when inteligence 
of the Falcon’s wreck and the murders, was communicated to her cap- 
tain. On hearing it he declared he would immediately revenge the 
death of Captain Hingston, and by the evidence of a third person, appa- 
rently a very respectable lad, who was wrecked in the Falcon, and joined 
the cutter almost immediately after her arrival, the captain had fre- 
quently given out that “he must catch a chief to hang for example,” and 
it will also appear by the deposition of another person, who under the 
orders and directions of the captain had performed a prominent part in 
the whole affair, saying “ That Narawak should go up to his yard- 
arm if he caught him.” 

The several accounts conveyed in the depositions best explain 
themselves, but it is impossible to refrain from remarking on the bold- 
ness and high presumptuous tone of authority assumed by the captain, 
on all occasions. He seems to have taken the General Chief’s command 
in ordering the attacks, disposal of the force, &c., and the implicit obe- 
dience apparently paid to him not only by his own crew, but by the 
whole of the Europeans, shewed that he had inspired a terror amongst 
them, against the slightest infraction of his commands. Repeated 
inquiries why Narawah was not shot at once on shore, instead of be- 
ing brought on board the cutter to be hanged in a formal manner? 
were answered, “ That it was the captain a to bring him on board 
the cutter alive if he was caught; and, therefore, to shoot him was more 
than any one dared to do.” This was an order promulgated among 
all the white men; moreover, the strictest injunctions were also issued 
by the captain “To hold out promises to him that no harm was in- 
tended him, that he was only to be removed to another island, whither 
his family would be allowed to accompany him.” 

A day or two after Johapow’s death, Narawah, deserted by his people, 
and in a helpless condition, was discovered standing alone against a 
bread-fruit tree in a state of despair. He made no attempt to escape, 
but said to his captor ‘“ I know what you want, shoot me, I am de- 
serted, and hunted everywhere.” He was told by the person that “‘ He 
dared not shoot him,—that he intended him no harm,” &c.; in short, 
proceeded as his orders directed. He prevailed on him to go on board 
the cutter; but he evinced especial horror at the idea of being taken on 
board the Avon, as he said ‘“‘He knew what he might expect at her 
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captain’s hands. He was accordingly taken on board the cutter at 
7 P.M., when a “ consultation” was held, and a sentence of death signed 
by three commanders of vessels present. 

An anecdote, somewhat ludicrous, but perfectly true, is related of the 
preceding evening, on a discussion arising as to which of the three vessels 
he should be hanged on board of. One was quite out of the question, 
since, from some private enmities, her captain did not dare approach 
most of another’s crew. It therefore remained between the two cap- 
tains of the other vessels to execute him. These two vessels had been 
in the habit of wearing at their masthead, on alternate days, a sort of 
broad pendant, (as it was described), each commander assuming on that 
day the appellation of Commodore, the broad pendant being every even- 
ing transferred from one to the other. On the day of Narawah’s cap- 
ture, the cutter had worn the “pendant,” consequently, it became the 
other’s turn to wear it on the following day. When the question be- 
came settled as to the execution taking place on board of her, her cap- 
tain said, “ If I hang him I will wear the pendant.” A point which his 
namesake of the other readily conceded; and the cutter did wear the 
“ pendant” accordingly during the execution. 

In order to illustrate further the bold and imperious tone of this 
captain’s arrogated powers and authority, there are other characteristic 
anecdotes which are corroborated by a host of individuals; he directed 
all the arrangements as if for a lawful execution, and aped every for- 
mality of that awful scene. On Narawah’s eyes being bandaged, he 
was asked by this captain’s orders, loudly addressed from abaft to the 
interpreter, ‘ If he had ag oe to say?” or “ Any message to send 
to his family?” To this, his request was, ‘That he might die by the 
hands of Narrakin,” another chief, which passed unheeded—immedi- 
ately after which the gun was fired, and he was run up in the smoke. 

Nearly all the white men in the island attended the execution, and 
in order to give more effect to the scene, about twenty were drawn up 
on board the cutter, with their small arms; and directed to discharge a 
volley when the signal gun was fired. 

Among these were several of the Falcon’s crew, and all being loaded 
with ball, two or three of them pointed their muskets at Narawah’s 
body, feeling a desire, as they said, to avenge their captain’s death. 
The captain, at this moment standing aft, directing the proceedings, with 
his pistols in his belt, and seeing the muskets raised in that direction, 
on a sudden exclaimed, loudly, “ Fire a volley as you are ordered; an 
man who dares discharge his piece at that, I will this instant put a b 
through his head;” at the same moment taking his pistols from his 
girdle. The muskets were instantly lowered and fired by way of a 
volley as directed. 

Whatever might have been the aggressions of Narawah, or what- 
ever his deserts, there were circumstances occurred shortly before his 
execution at once revolting and barbarous, and which exhibit in a strong 
light the cruel and remorseless levity of seamen, when their passions 
have been let louse, and when they are uncontrolled by discipline or 
education. During the morning before the hour of his execution, when 
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a sense of awe, at least, might have been expected from them, several 
seamen were diverting themselves with putting the rope over their necks, 
and practising ridiculous gestures by way of mockery on the wretch 
who was to be hanged, while he lay on the deck before them shrinking 
with horror and despair. And when the two hangmen stepped on board, 
a loud roar of laughter arose throughout the vessel, at which, and the 
sight of his executioners, the wretch swooned away. These were two 
African blacks belonging to one of the vessels, one of whom I saw, and 
is now on Ascension. They were dressed up in long red gowns, with 
very full arms, made up from seamens’ red kersey shirts, and closed down 
the front. They had on long wigs made of canvass, and trimmed with 
yarn of Manila rope, about four or five inches long, and entirely pow- 
dered over with flour, and their faces painted in broad streaks of red, 
as also their legs and feet. Their devilish appearance had such an 
effect on Narawah that he swooned away, amidst the laughter of the 
crew. 

The religion, if such it can be called, of the Ascension natives, scems 
to consist in a general belief and fear of supernatural spirits, and Nara- 
wah declared to his constant and interpreter, that he thought 
these figures were the spirits of the murdered people, which the white 
men had the power to raise before him. | 

The circumstances attending this execution have now been so fully 
detailed, that it scarcely seems necessary to allude to them further. 

The chief Narawah was hanged on board a cutter, in the harbour of 
Metallanine, in the island of Ascension, in 1836, under the special and 
personal superintendence of the master of her, and the body was cut 
down, and towed on shore by the natives for burial. 


Tue Estuary or THE River EXE. 


Tae estuary of the River Exe may be said to be formed at its mouth 
by Langstone Cliffon the west, and the Beacon (or Bieton) Cliff on the 
east, bearing nearly E.N.E. and W.S.W. of each other about three miles 
distant. From a little north of the former a tongue of low land com- 
posed of sand hillocks covered with tufted grass commences, stretching 
across towards the latter, where it terminates in a bluff with a shelving 
sandy beach, forming at high water the left-hand side of the entrance to 
Exmouth Bight. This tongue is called the Warren; it was once of con- 
siderable extent and abounded with rabbits, but contains now only some 
40 or 50 acres not covered by the sea at high-water, spring tides. — 

The course of the estuary lies nearly north and south, presenting to 
the eye, when the tide is in, a beautiful expanse of water about five miles 
in length,, to the town of Topsham, by an average breadth of a mile and 
a-half, bounded on the west by the highly picturesque park and woodland 
grounds of the Earl of Devon, the villages of Starcross and Powderham, 
and the noble turretted castle of Powderham, with Manhead House, the 
seat of Sir Robert Newman, and Haldon Hill in the rear, and on the 
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east by the town of Exmouth and village of Limpston, interspersed with 
gentlemen’s seats and park lands, reaching from the gently-sloping and 
ever-verdant hills to the water's edge. The view from the summit of 
the Beacon hill at Exmouth, or from Warborough, at the back of Star- 
cross, at high water, is not surpassed by any in the kingdom; but at low 
water the bed of the river is reduced to a narrow meandering stream 
scarcely a hundred yards wide, and with only depth sufficient for barges; 
and the only place where vessels of burthen can now lie afloat at low 
water, is in the bend of the river between Starcross and Exmouth, called 
the Bight, where, in the deepest part, are 44 fathoms, with Langstone 
Cliff bearing S.W.b.S. 

Polwhele, who wrote the history of Devon in 1797, speaking of the 
Warren, says,— Within the memory of man, the Warren consisted of 
more than 300 acres, it is now scarcely 200, full 50 acres have been 
washed away within the last twenty years.” At that time the Warren 
extended out to a rock called the Chickstone, and it is said by tradition, 
that there once stood a village of that name in its immediate vicinity. 
At present the Chickstone is an isolated rock with a perch or beam on it, 
and it lies full half a mile from the Warren bluff, leaving a wide channel 
at first-quarter flood; and at high-water, with a southerly or S.E. gale 
offering free ingress to the British Channel waves, which beat upon Ex- 
mouth beach with great fury, threatening the destruction of the remain- 
ing low tongue of land which forms the starboard or right hand side of 
the entrance to the harbour, and rolling up home to the walls of the 
new railroad embankment at Starcross, where, with these winds, at high 
water, spring tides, the sea breaks over the parapet on to the rails, and 
renders landing at the steps impracticable.* 

Within the last century this tongue of land extended out to the 
westward more than half a mile beyond the present high-water mark, 
overlapping the Warren point, and causing the anchorage, which used 
to be off Starcross, to be quite land-locked and smooth in the heaviest 
S.E. gales; this part of the point gradually became divided from the 
present point by two narrow channels wearing through, leaving two 
islands, called Shilley and Bull-hill, now steep shoals, of the same 
name, united at low-water, but entirely covered at half-flood. They 
also abounded in rabbits, and in the memory of many old persons now 
residing at Exmouth, there was a farm-house upon Shilley island with 
strawberry-gardens. As late as the summer of 1824, the highest part 
of Shilley was full six feet above high-water spring-tides, and it then 
contained about an acre of warren land untouched by the tide, whilst 
Bull-hill had long before submerged into a shoal, terminating in an 
abrupt spit, on which a black buoy was placed and still exists, to point 
out the deep water channel. Great alterations must have taken place 
within the last sixty or seventy years, for I find in a chart-book with 
directions, published by Mount and Page, Tower-hill, in 1779, the fol- 
jowing directions for Exmouth:— 


* The South Devon Railway Company are now constructing a snug boat 
harbour at Starcross, and raising the parapet three feet higher. 
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‘‘ Before Exmouth you may ride at the south end of the beach, which 
lyeth before the haven, in 7 or § fathoms, so that the rock of Tommas- 
stones beareth S. and S.b.E. from you; there you will have good ground 
and lie land-locked in southerly winds. The going into Exmouth is 
very narrow, having rocks on the east side and a sand on the west side; 
at low water there are but six or seven feet of water. The going in is 
so difficult, that it is best to take a pilot who will be always ready to 
come off to you; being in, there is a place called the Starcross where 
ships may mide afloat, but they that go to Topsham lie aground at low 
water, and goods that go to Exon are carried up in lighters.” 

I learn, from one of the oldest pilots of Exmouth, that the “Tommas,” 
or Tombing-stone, was a rock formerly existing off Langstone point. No 
such rock on the bearing above referred to is now to be seen, but a reef 
runs out from the point for a considerable distance at low-water, 
shewing that the cliff, which is of rubble-stone, has gradually worn away 
by the action of the sea. I cannot learn at what period the isolated 
rock called the Tombing-stone disappeared; there is no such depth as 7 
or 8 fathoms now in any part of the haven, and where vessels of 100 
tons burthen forty years since used to lie afloat, at low-water, off Star- 
cross, it is now dry. 

In examining geologically the cliffs of Langstone, Limpston, and the 
Beacon, and the vallies of Week (or Shettern), Cofton, Stoplake, and 
Kenn, we are led to the conclusion that at some remote period the 
channel of the Exe not only ran close to the Beacon cliff, but also along 
the western cliffa of the estuary past Langstone cliffs. Though that 
this could have occurred at one and the same time is hardly probable 
from the insignificance of the river, and therefore we must suppose that 
at the time it maintained its original outlet by the Beacon cliff, the 
channel of the river, in accordance with the general features of all rivers, 
having their sea reaches at right angles, with the prevailing winds, was 
on the east side of the estuary, and that the alluvial deposit carried off 
by the draining of the Exe and its tributary streams, together with the 
wastage of land, evident by the formation of Limpston cliffs, rushing 
out and meeting with the British Channel tide of ebb, has been the 
cause of the Warren in the first instance being formed, beginning at the 

r rocks outside the Beacon cliffs, and ually, as the accumulation 
took place, deflecting the course of the stream at its mouth towards the 
south-west, until it had its outlet on the Langstone cliff side, although it 
has since returned to nearly its former outlet from causes which [I will 
endeavour to explain. 

There is no doubt as to the actual entrance having been on the 
Langstone side at no very remote period, for 1 Jearn from Mr. Samuel 
Bricknell, an old, honest, and respectable inhabitant of Exmouth, now 
seventy-four years of age, that his grandmother, Anne Litten, who died 
in 1805, at the advanced age of ninety, had frequently mentioned to 
him, that when a girl, she had often walked across from Exmouth beach 
to the Warren, at low wueen to milk the cows grazing there, and then a 
channel still existed on the Langstone side, which, in the recollection of 
the oldest of her family, was used for vessels to enter the port of Star- 
cross. He also states that in the year 1791, a Danish ship loaded with 
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timber, arrived off, and was boarded by an Exmouth pilot, the captain 
said ‘“‘ that he was bound to Exon, and intended anhcoring in ‘ Weel: 
well’ for the night. The pilot, an uncle of Mr. Bricknell’s, named 
Giles Moss, told him that he must run down towards Straight point to 
enter the harbour by the Beacon cliff side, but the Danish skipper would 
hardly be pantuaded, and produced his chart which pointed out the en- 
trance on the Langstone side, where, upon the cliff was marked “ Pilots 
houses.” The chart was brought on shore by Capt. Roberts, of Ex- 
sito who wished to purchase it, but the owner refused to part 
with it. 

Polwhele says “‘ The mouth of the Exe was formerly much to the 
south of Exmouth towards Starcross, at that time the bar of sand* 
was connected with the main land of Exmouth, and on the bar stood 
Exmouth fort, but since the time that the Exe altered its course, and 
running towards Exmouth broke through the bar of sand, it bas been 
curious to trace Exmouth fort on the Starcross side, where a cannon ball 
has been found buried in the sands with several vestiges of a fortifica- 
tion. At Exmouth there has been such an accumulation of sand within 
the last fifty years, that the mouth of the river has materially varied, 
and the channel is here so full of sand banks, and so shallow in several 
places, where it was very deep a short time since, that the pilotage of 
the river is extremely difficult: on the Starcross side, however, the sands 
are visibly yielding to the force of the current, aboigeral near the oil 
house, which passage, once cleared at the spot, (which is almost 
effected, ) the river would speedily alter its mouth, and resume its old 
channel. This part of the Warren, in fact, is constantly fritting away.” 

I can hardly agree with Polwhele that this is likely to take place, for 
the spot, he allades to, was actually broken through in the heavy gales of 
1824, and boats passed through the Warren to sea, at three-quarter flood, 
by a breach then made, and which continued open for several weeks; 
but finally filled up again. The cause of the present channel breaking 
through the bar of sand, or Warren embankment on the Beacon Cliff 
side, may be accounted for by the alluvial deposit brought down from 
Haldon, Mainhead and the adjacent hills and cultivated grounds, by the 
tributary streams of Week, Coff, Southbrook, and Kenn, all falling into 
the Exe on the west side in the neighbourhood of Starcross, which must 
have gradually filled up the main channel, as it became more and more 
contracted at its mouth by the tidal action before stated, and at the same 
time created a bend in the eastern bank of the main stream opposite 
their united confluence, corresponding to the delta of mud and silt thus 
formed, which bend would naturally be formed between the point of the 
shoal now known as Bull-hill spit before mentioned, and that part of 
the Warren forming the entrance to the lake, where, on the mouth of 
the river at Langstone, getting more contracted, and during some un- 
usually high tide with a southerly gale, and large supply of fresh water 
in the river, the embankment would yield, at this, the weakest point, 
and the natural consequence has undoubtedly been the formation of the 
present tortuous channel, and the entire shutting up the outlets by 
Langstone. 

* Meaning the Warren. 
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The streams of Kenn, Southbrook, Coff, and Week are now reduced 
into mere brooks and rivulets by the accumulation of soil, and their estu- 
aries where the tide formerly flowed into the vallies of Kenn, Stoplake, 
Cofton, and Shellern (or Week), at high-water, have been shut up from 
time to time by walled embankments, enclosing large tracts of valuable 
land. In building the viaduct for the railway across the est of the 
Coff at Cockwood, no solid ground was found until a depth of 30 feet 
had been reached below the surface of the mud, proving the vast accu- 
mulation of alluvial matter. The bottoms of the vallies enumerated are 
nearly on a level, now with the river at half flood, and that of Week, 
(once probably the anchorage ground called Week well,) appears to be 
below the level of the river at low water, spring tides; whilst Starcross 
itself stands, says Polwhele, was formerly a bank of sand overflowed at 
high tides. The south part leading to Cockwood, was called Woolcomb’s 
Island, I presume, from the circumstance of the tide flowing up the 
estuary of the Coff, and, at high water springs, joining the waters of 
Southbrook, which must have flowed round by Stoplake at the back of 
Starcross. 

The deepest water in the channel of the river at that time was close to 
this bank or island; it was called the Horse Shoe; and it was said that the 
then Lord Courteney built the quay here, and a flight of steps or stairs 
for the greater facility of communicating with the ahinpitg and crossing 
over to Exmouth; from which circumstance, no doubt, a village scon 
grew up called Staircrossing now Starcross. One of the oldest houses 
in the village is the Ship Inn, to which the sailors resorted when the 
vessels lay opposite its windows. 

This port, up to the last thirty-five years, was the usual anchorage for 
all large vessels, such as now anchor and discharge their cargoes in the 
Bight. It is still the crossing or ferry for Exmouth, but where the ships 
formerly lay, there is now only 3 feet in the deepest part at low water. 
The filling up of the port at Starcross may be accounted for in a great 
measure by, in the first place, shutting up the estuary of the Kenn; and, 
secondly, by the Lords of the Manors allowing ballast to be taken away 
from the tongue of land, or bar, as Polwhele calls it, extending out from 
the beacon cliff towards Starcross, which has been, since the change of 
the outlet or breaking through took place, the cause of this newly formed 
Exmouth point being converted, in the first instance, into the islands of 
Shilley and Bull-hill, as stated in the first part of this paper, and of the 
subsequent destruction of this natural breakwater for Starcross. The inun- 
dations and sweeping away of this tongue of land always having taken 
place near the top of high-water with a spring tide and S.E. gale, car- 

ing the mass of sand over towards Starcross on every occasion, and 
thus filling up the port. Moreover, since these islands have disap- 
peared, owing to the first half of the ebb-tide not having the tortuous 
curve to make, which it formerly had in rounding Bull-hill spit, the 
current, during its greatest force, impinges directly on the Warren point 
opposite Exmouth, wasting it away, and during severe S.S.E. gales 
upon a spring-tide (generally accompanied with heavy freshes), when 
the waters on the top of the tide are pent up with the gale, they rush 
out with increased violence, and meeting the overwhelming surf which 
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curves round the back of the Warren, whole acres of the sand hills on 
these occasions, during the first-quarter ebbs are carried into the sea 
and swept out, forming an extension of the Pole sands, which have thus 
gradually grown out to the eastward, keeping pace with the disappear- 
ance of the Warren, and increasing the breadth of the bar. 

These extraordinary floods generally have occurred about once in three 
years during the month of November, being occasioned by severe gales 
from S. to S.E. happening with a spring tide; and unless some steps are 
presently resorted to, such as forming a breakwater from the Chickstone 
to the inner Warren point, and watling and groining it at the back, no 
doubt but the whole of the remaining tongue of land at Exmouth, hav- 
ing stores, boat-houses, building-yards, dwelling-houses, gardens, and 
lawns upon it, will, in a few years, share the fate of Bull-hill and Shilley, 
and be washed into the river, filling up the only deep water remaining, 
notwithstanding the embankment lately erected by Lord Rolle, the pro- 

rietor, at a great expense. For, in the late gale of the 20th November 
ast, the sea made a clean breach right over this embankment and the ad- 
joining stone wall, carrying balks of timber, shingle, and sand, into the 

wns and gardens, and destroying a part of the solid masonry embank- 
ment itsclf. Had the gale happened at the top of the spring tides on 
this occasion, the destruction would doubtless have been complete. We 
shall continue these remarks in our next. 


GenERovs ConpuctT oF Frencu Seamen.—It is with great pleasure that 
we record instances of generous and disinterested conduct in three cases of 
French commanders of commercial vessels. Capt. Cousin, of the Roland, 
belonging to Havre, brought to that port some months ago, from the Gaboon 
river, a British sailor, who had been found in irons in a negro village on the 
African coast, and who was gradually sinking under his ill treatment. By 
the unceasing attentions of his French protectors, he was restored to health; 
nor would Capt. Cousin, when he delivered him to the Consul at Havre. 
receive any compensation for the subsistence of the man, or for the services 
he had rendered him. 

The next case is that of Capt. Troude, of the Courier du Moule, also of 
Havre, who picked up, in the West Indian Seas, the master and crew of the 
British sloop, Sam Slick, who were on the point of perishing ; and after cloth- 
ing, subsisting, and bringing them to Havre, also declined to reccive any com- 
pensation from Her Majesty’s Consul. The other is the case of Capt. Guig- 
not, of the French ship Andelle, who, in a very tempestuous sea, and after 
very great exertions, rescued from destruction the master and crew of the 
British brig Rose, consisting of nine persons; and having safely delivered 
them to Her Majesty's Consul at Havre, declined to receive any compensa- 
for his services, and for subsisting them whilst on board his vessel. 

The fine conduct of these French commanders was, we understand, imme- 
diately brought under the notice of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
who with promptitude acknowledged the high sense they entertained of the 
conduct of the different parties. 


HarBours OF REFUGE. 


Royal Harbour, Ramsgate, January, 1847. 
Srr,— As occasional strictures on the state me | utility of Harbours 
of Refuge appear in the columns of the periodical press, it would seem to 
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be like allowing judgment to go by default, to remain entirely quiescent 
on the subject. In the year 1837, I published and circulated a pamphlet 
“ On the Necessity for Harbours of Refuge in the Narrow Seas,” ad- 
dressed to the merchants, shipowners, and underwriters of Great Britain, 
which was well received, and the appalling record of weekly casualties 
in the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, is a continuous proof that 
the arguments assumed in that pamphlet were generally correct. The 
insertion of statistics exhibited from official documents for so Jong a 
period as thirty years, would be too much to ask, but I give an abstract 
with additional results, for the period of nine years since elapsed, in the 
hope that the public may see in your pages that there is a Harbour of 
Refuge, whose officers bel that they have the means, and the harbour 
itself the capability, of rendering incalculable service to the maritime 
interests of the country. The royal harbour of Ramsgate is strictly a 
flarbour of Refuge. It has neither foreign nor home trade sufficient to 
yield it comparative support. It was constructed for the express pur- 
puse of alleviating the awful loss of life and property upon this par- 
ticular line of coast; and, therefore, we will confine ourselves to that 
feature only. 

Extract from Statistics in 1837.—From 1807 to a corresponding 
date in 1837, a period of thirty years, there appears on the Kegistry of 
Ramsgate Harbour, 38,257 sail of vessels amounting to 3,451,181 tons. 
The majority of these vessels were sheltered on their outward bound 
voyages, and the average value of such was estimated at abcut £7. per 
ton, or about half the cost of new vessels. This gives £24,149,748 
sterling, without the cargoes; and from a close estimate of the value of 
outward bound fleets generally, and a positive report upon 308 sail 
sheltered at the same time, the inference upon the whole number was 
considered a close approximation, which gave the value of the cargoes at 
£84,780,000, making together £108,929,748, the property of the mer- 
chant and shipowner, and the risk of the underwriters, in that serics 
of years. But in 1837 this harbour had given shelter to considerable 
fleets during a period of seventy years; and from the nature of the regis- 
try examined, it may be stated (without fear of contradiction) that pro- 
perty amounting to more than two hundred millions sterling had been 
sheltered during that pericd. 

In the before mentioned pamphlet may be found a detailed list of the 
extreme distress of 101 sail of vessels, finding relief in their necessities 
in a very short but stormy season. In the aaa ie which have elapsed 
since its publication, an additional 13,225 sail, measuring 1,209,469 
tons are registered, 1477 sail of which were under similar circuinstances 
from collision at sea—derelict—brought off the sands—dismasted—sails 
blown away—loss of anchors and cables—leaky, and all and of every the 
varied ills to which such property is exposed. Let other establishments 
answer for themselves, I offer no further comments, but have tle honor 
to remain 

Yours, &c., 
K. B. Martin, Parbour Muster. 


To the Editor N.M. 
NO. 3.—VOL. XVI. T 
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An Abstract of the Shipping Lists of the Royal Harbour of 
during a period of Thirty-Nine Years, bearing date the 24th June, 
1807, to the 24th June, 1846, inclusive,—extracted from the said 
Official Documents.—K. B. Martin, Harbour Master. 


Date and Year from to Date and Year. No. of Vessels. ner Tonnage. 

} June 24th 1807 June 24th 1808 ... ... 842 ... ... 75,983 
Due gp cee «= 1808 os gg vee 1809 kk ee) | 92K we wee «= 88,927 
3... 99 « 1809 ... g « I8lO ... ... 1188 ... ... 107,136 
A see gp eee «=— sd BT iws, ogg =e «6CBTL Cw. wwe STD ide 2S 87,656 
5 seo gp ose BIL 2... op woe BBIZ ... 1. 1085 ... ... 97,846 
G ..e gg cee 2812 1... 4g, « 18IS ... ... 851 1... 1 76,744 
7 woe «6s BBB Odd. gg =e «(BIKA Cw Ce SC BIG LW. Cw 2S 78,587 
8 errant.) C Sarr eae C-) tere ¢ ||; Sen ts > &) © | 
9 1... 9 « 2815... 45 « IEG ... 1... 1248 ... ... 112,546 
10... gg «ewe |S BIG wd. ogg =tee «687i «SC 200Sti«sStiw“aw. S008, 217 
) Dre errr C2 © rn .) C. SPP 0 SP Gs | 2 Wf 
12 on pk cee | STB dk gg tee «IBID on. eee «6S we wee §3=—009, 579 
13 cc ee eee «6 IBID oe, gy ete 1820 ac eve (1073 ccs ce «= 965764 
14... » «. 1820 ... , «.. 1821 ... .. 1424 ... ... 128,367 . 
15... ny «eee )6«©=—Co B21 Cw. ogg «Cw «= 828 CiwCti‘i«w“ia“ “esSC‘idSSOBHCWw«Ca(SSC‘CWw*( “R’SC“«édCA‘”LSC 
16... 9 ee «1822. gw 1828 ww 1482 (129,139 
17) ou. gp eee )2S 1823. ogg = «= 824 Siw iw SCO CwSCtiwie:Ss«d'83 166 
18 ...) 595 ae 1824 ... gy .. 1825 ... ... 1260 ... ... 118,628 
| |: rr rr ¢.) + ry eee |.) 1: ere Cf] | ne +2 eye 2 | 
20...  «» 1826 ... y «.. 1827 ... .. LIIO ... ... 100,000 
21 nk on eee «= 827 wep =e «CDS CiWdC¥ “RSC. CdS Cw we 227,425 
>) re ¢.)'.. Sore C.>+: oes © |: ly Penn Cty yds. | 
23... 9 «. 1829 » eo 1880 ... .. JIS ... ... 100,551 
24 ... 99 «- 1830 n - 1881... ... 1351 ... ... 121,835 
1832... ... 1580 ... ... 138,976 


te eee f) ree eee 

26 » -- 1832 ... » . 1833 ... ... 1470 ... ... 182,566 
27 wg 99 «6683S. Og = ww «=(8S4 CWC. SCS Cw Sw «2:16, 263 
28 og np eee |= 1884 ww. og = we «=—88S ww Cw S44 Cww. Sw 2S :189,860 
29 ng gp eee |= BBS ww. 1836... ... 1581 ... ... 143,263 
30 .n. pee |= 83GB we gg 1837... ... 1594 ... .. 143,748 





During 30 years, Total Number sheltered ... 38257 ... 3,451,181 


Estimated value of these ee ssosee 24,149,748 sterling, at £7 per Ton. 
Estimated value of cargoes............ 84,780,000 sterling, on fair average. 


Total amount sheltered... £108,929,748 sterling. 


Sl uss wy owe 18ST cc 1838... ... 1802 ... ... 122,981 
32 ..w 99 «8 -- «601 83B Cw, gg 1839... ... “1425... ... 129,422 
BS <4cs- ge: vee (1889 ce 55 1840 ... ... 1426 ... ... 128,146 
34... gy one «= BAO iw. gg 1841 ... ... 1648 ... ... 151,364 
35... gg eee |= 14D wd. 1842... ... 1652 ... ... 152,394 
BE... gg wee = BAD ngs 1843... ... 16389 ... ... 156,614 
B7 cee op woe BAB nk. gg 1844... ... 1364 ... ... 126,989 
38... 9 « 1844 ... , 1845 ... «4. 1471... ... 127,528 














39... 99 oe |= 1845 wy 1846... ... 1808 ... ... 134,036 
In 9 Years .......0s.-. sesssssssssssesssavassatsesasarescee 13,225... (1,209,469 
In previous table ..... sieaeaccodacesesutedares vecoeee 38,257 ane 8,451,181 
In 39 years past ..... ere jaseesieansienaues 51,482 ... 4,660,550 





Value of vessels only without estimated cargoes £32,623,850 in 39 years 
since 1807. 
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GREAT Circe SAILING. 


PracrTicat navigation consists of three divisions—the mathematical— 
the geographical—and the meteorological. The mathematical division 

of navigation regards this earth as a sphere, and teaches the mariner 
how to direct his course so as to sail from one point on its surface 
to any other, to calculate his progress, and to ascertain his ship’s 
position upon it. The geographical division teaches the extent and 
position of oceans and seas, continents, islands, capes, and peninsulas; 
of rocks, reefs, and shoals; whilst the meteorological division instructs 

him in all circumstances in connection with winds variable, periodical 
or otherwise. It points out the regions of storms and of calms, the 
variation of climates and those parts of the earth that are inaccessible 
or dangerous from being the regions of ice. The knowledge of the na- 

ture of oceanic* currents, and of the compass and its variation, may per- 

haps be included in either of the two last mentioned divisions of naviga- 
tion. Each of these is equally useful—each requires a full consideration 
in order to enable the mariner to navigate the ocean with safety. Al- 
though, however, the track that the mariner resolves ultimately to adopt 
must be modified by each of the other departments of navigation, still 

the foundation of his course must or ought to be the shortest line of con- 

nection drawn on the earth’s surface between the places of his departure 

and his destination. Although it may be desirable from geographical 
consideration to divert this line, so as to avoid islands or rocks, or 
from meteorological inducements, to obtain more favourable winds or the 

like, still these important departments of navigation cannot possibly form 

the foundation of his course, but are of use only to modify that track 

which the knowledge of the mathematical properties of the sphere is alone 
calculated to enable him to trace out. 

The shortest course that can possibly be drawn between two points on 
the surface of the earth is that of a Great Circle. The nature of this 
course will be best understood by observing a thread stretched tightly 
over the surface of an artificial globe. If we select two places both on 
the parallel of 30° of latitude, and distant from each other 90° of longi- 
tude, we shall perceive clearly that the thread will not trace the east 
and west line which is represented on the globe by the circle of the 30th 
parallel of latitude, but will approach nearer to the pole than the latitude 
of the places of departure and destination; and the ships that sail on this 
track must attain the latitude of about 39° in the progress of the voy- 

- It is termed a Great Circle, because, it is the largest that can 
drawn on the earth’s surface. 

A right line is the shortest distance that can be drawn between point 
and point, but a right line cannot be projected on the surface of a globe, 
but the line which is a portion of the largest circle that can be drawn is 


® Oceanic currents may also be connected with the action of the winds 
and the nature of the inagnetic needle with the electrical condition, and thus be 
connected with the meteorological division of navigation, or our knowledge of 
the phenomona may be referred to the results of geographical observation. 
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the shortest on such surface, heeanse it exceeds in length snch right line 
(which is its chord,) to a less degree than the portion of any smaller 
circle would having a chord of equal length.* The rhumb line is used 
in connection with the small circles which constitute parallels of latitude. 
Thus, if we sail east or west, we sail on a course the radius of which is the 
cosine of the latitude always (except on the equator), less than the radius 
of the earth. To sail west or east is, therefore, to sail on the are of a 
smaller circle than may be traced on the surface of the globe. If we sail 
on a course oblique to the parallel of latitude of the ship’s place, we de- 
scribe a rhumb line which is a spiral on the earth’s surface involving it 
infinitely in approaching the pole which it never reaches, The advan- 
tage arising from adopting the course of a small circle of a parallel of 
latitude or that of a rhumb line, is, that the course from one point on 
the globe’s surface to another, as shewn by the compass, (corrected for 
variation,) 1s always the same throughout the voyage, provided such 
course could be maintained without deviation. Thus, in sailing from 
one place to another, on the same latitude during the whole voyage, the 
course would be due east or west. So also two places situate on the 
S.W. and N.E. rhumb, are taken throughout the voyage to be S. W. and 
N.E. of each other. Also the bearings of two places, by Mercator’s 
sailing, are always the supplement of each other. Thus, if a bears west 
of B, then B will be east of a, east being the supplement of west. J€ 
A bears S.W. of B, then B will be regarded as being N.E. of a, N.E. 
being the supplement of S.W. But this is not the case in Great Circle 
Sailing. A may be east of B, and B N.W. of A; and, in fact, no two 
places can have their true angles of position on the earth’ s surface, the 
supplements of each other, except they are both situated on the equator, 
or on the same meridian. The true angle of position on the surface of 
the globe of Cat Island in the West Indies, from the Lizard is due west, 
whilst the true bearing of the Lizard from Cat Island is N.E., tuese 
bearings being four points less than the supplement of each other. 

The cause of this apparent anomaly will be obvious if we consider the 
true nature of the angle indicated by the compass. For instance, east 
and west are terms acre to pots of the borizon of ary place being 
at right angles to the meridian, or north and south lire of such place. 
Now, in Mercator’s projection, all the meridians being parallel to each 
other, any track between two points that intersects one of the meridians 

,A 

© Let a and s represent any two points. The right line as is the | 
shortest distance between a and B. Pet Rr’ represent the radius of 
a globe on the surface of which the points a and B are situated, then 
the arc acz will be the shortest distance on tke surface of such globe, 
because the radius of acs and of such globe ae buth re’, and nu curve 





of larger radius thun the ylobe can be drawn on such glube; but all other 
circles than such great circles, must have a smaller radius than the globe 
on which they are drawn, the arc of which isa greater distance from ato sz. 
abs being longer than Acs, because s’s’, the radius of apc is less than 
rk’, the radius of the globe on which it is drawn. 
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at any angle, must, if carried out, intersect all the other meridians at the 
same angle. But meridians are not parallel on the surface of the globe, 
but all meet at various angles at the poles, and, consequently, if we ob- 
serve a track between two places, by drawing a thread tightly over the 
surface of an artificial globe, we shall perceive that each meridian is in- 
tersected by the thread at a different angle, consequently, we should alter 
our course in sailing over such track at each meridian we pass. 

The meridians of the Lizard and of Cat Island may be thus regarded 
as being oblique to each other 45°, consequently, a line drawn through 
the zenith of both these places will intersect the meridian of the Lizard 
at the angle of 90°, whilst the same line will cut the meridian of Cat 
Island at only 45° from the north of its horizon.* The Great Circle 
course is the position in which we see a body on the earth’s surface, or a 
eae which is vertical over such as the mast of a vessel when the hull is 

idden from our view by the spherical form of the earth’s surface, or the 
of a mountain when the base is below the horizon, or a heavenly body 
when vertical at the place of our destination. At Cat Island (a) 
Aries is vertical at about seven hours Greenwich sidereal time. If on 
any night at that hour from the Lizard we observe its bearing, we shall 
find it situated due west. So also (a) Perseus, is about vertical at the 
Lizard at 3h. 835m. Greenwich sidereal time, it will then be visible in the 
north-east horizon of Cat Island. If we were to ante = age on 
a to Cat Island guided by (a) Aries, we should find that as we 
proceeded it would alter Ssenipas bearings. Having 15° of longitude, 
we should find it W.b.S. instead of west as at the Lizard. A fur- 
ther progress of 15° of Jongitude would alter the position of the star as 
regards the horizon of the ship’ place to W.S.W. If also we were then 
to observe (a) Perseus at the time it is vertical at the Lizard, its position 
would be exactly at the opposite point of the horizon, that 1s to say, 
E.N.E. We cred arrive at Cat Island by a course S.W., (a) Perseus 
then bearing at the hour named N.E. Thus, we perceive our track had 
been direct, although our horizon had changed its position as indicated by 
the compass. 

Early in. the progress of navigation the principles of Great Circle 
Sailing were understood. In 1495, Sebastian Cabot projected a voyage 
on spherical principles, to which he thus refers in his discourse to Galeacius 
Butrigarius, the Pope’s legate in Spain: —“ Understanding by reason of the 
sphere that if I should sail by the way of the N. W., I should, by a shorter 
track, come into India,” &¢.—[ Hacklutt.| This was previously to the 

blication of the first book on the subject, of which we have any 

owledge, which was written in 1537, by Peter Nunez, or Nonius, in 
the Portuguese lan , in which he observes that, ‘“ the direct course 
of a ship is always on the arc of a great circle, whence the angle with 
the meridian will continually change; all that the steersman can do 
being to correct those deviations when they appear sensible.” 

Tu 1545, a publication on practical navigation, by Peter de Medina, 
was written in the Spanish language, and was soon translated into the 


* See Diagrams, p. 145. 
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Italian, French, and Flemish languages. All his rules were, however, 
founded on plane trigonometry, and consequently very erroneous. 
This gave rise to two other publications, the first by Marten Cortes, 
also a Spaniard, in which the errors of treating the earth as a plane 
were pointed out, and the rudiments of the rules of Great Circle Sailing 
were laid down, and contained also the table of latitudes and departure 
which are still employed in connection with the science of navigation. 
In i561, this work was translated into the English language, and for a 
long period was in great repute with British seamen, being the first En- 
glich system. 

In 1581, Michael Coignet, a native of Antwerp, published a treatise 
also, in opposition to the system of Medina. In this he showed that as 
the rhumbs are spirals, making endless revolutions round the poles, 
numerous errors must arise from their being represented by straight 
lines on sea charts. 

In 1585, an excellent work was published by Roderick Zamarano. 
He attempted to introduce globes into use of an improved kind, and of 
a much larger size than thoge formerly made in conducting the prac- 
tice of navigation. But the inconvenience of using them on board operated 
to effect their absolute disuse, and plane charts continued to be used 
although the errors he pointed out were generally admitted. 

This brings us down to the period when the system of navigation now 
in general use was first established, a period which most certainly forms 
the most important epoch in the history of navigation. Gerard Mer- 
cator was the first to found this system. His method consists in repre- 
senting on charts, by parallel straight lines, the meridians as well as the 
parallels of latitude; and by gradually augmenting both in the same 
proportion, the rhumbe, which are curves, me also converted into 
straight lines. Consequently, any straight line drawn on such a chart, 
between two places, represents correctly the rhumb that connects these 
two places on the earth's surface, intersecting each intermediate meri- 
dian at the same angle. But though, in 1569, Mercator published a 
universal map, constructed in this manner, it does not appear that he 
was acquainted with the principles on which it was founded; and it is 
now generally believed that the true theory of what is called Mercator’s 
chart, was first discovered by an Englishman, Edward Wright. Thus, 
for some time after the appearance of Mercator’s map, it was not adopted, 
being thought entirely useless. About 1592, however, its utility was 
perceived, and seven years after this period, Wright published “ The 
Correction of Certain Errors in Navigation.” Wright not only pointed 
out how a ship’s place and course might be correctly shown on the chart, 
but also laid down the rules by which the same might be accurately cal- 
culated. Wright's table of latitude is that which is now in use known 
by the name of “Meridianal Parts.” 

Fifteen years later in the history of navigation, gives us the discovery 
of Raphe flandson, which is the method now used by sailors, commonly 
called the middle latitude sailing. From this period to the present cen- 
tury no important change has taken place in this department of naviga- 


tion. 
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Previously to the discoveries of Wright we find that Great Circle 
Sailing had obtained the preference over Rhumb Sailing; but during the 
two centuries which followed these discoveries, the latter had most gene- 
rally superceded the former. Efforts are, however, now being made 
again to establish Great Circle Sailing. It has become, therefore, an 
interesting enquiry to investigate into the causes which first led to ite 
being superseded by Mercator’s method, and into the changes which 
have since transpired in the Bren of navigation, that lead us to 
aaa its re-adoption. ese may be generalized under three 


First.—The facilites now afforded for ascertaining longitude. 

Secondly.—The general increase in the extent of modern voyages. 

And thirdly the facilities now afforded for the calculation of the data 
for Great Circle Sailing. 

I. The basis on which the calculations connected with Great Circle 
Sailing are founded is longitude. If we desire to lay down any track on 
a Great Circle, between two places, we calculate the latitudes, courses, 
and distances for each third or fifth degree of longitude. Or, supposing 
we were practically to adopt the method to which we have alluded, that 
of sailing in the direction of the azimuth of the point in the heavens, 
vertical of the place of our destination, the sidereal time of Greenwich, 
or of some other known meridian is necessary, and this is equivalent to 
the determination of longitude. 

The practical solution of this problem may be said to be an improve- 
ment of the present century. Although Harrison in 1767 obtained the 
Parliamentary reward for chronometrically determining longitude; and 
Maskelyn at about the same period, edited for the benefit of all mariners, 
the Lunar Tables of Mayer, still the former method was not generally 
rendered available till it had undergone the improvements of Le Roy, 
Brockbanks, Arnold, and Earnshaw; and the lunar method during the 
past century was in very few instances practised at sea. Without the 
means of determining longitude being available to the mariner, rhumb 
sailing has advantages over that of the Great Circle, since if the given 
course could be maiutained without deviation, the compass, corrected for 
variation, would be the only necessary guide, since it would direct the 
mariner throughout the voyage to the shan: by which he would reach 
his port. Although it had been proved that the shorter track was on 
the arc of a Great Circle, this, to the mariner without longitude is no 
other than a theory useless altogether in practical navigation. The 
principles of rhumb sailing were even too exact for him to carry out in 


ce. 

The method in general use was to steer the vessel on a rhumb that 
would bring the ship to the latitude of her destination, when she should 
be about midway, and then to finish the voyage by sailing on the paral- 
lel of the place of his arrival. Thus the course ape upon by the 
captains and masters of Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s fleet in sailing to New- 
foundland in 1583, was to begin the course from Scilly by sain ing W.S. 
W. to the 46° of latitude, and “do your endeavour to keep in the 
height of 46 degrees so near as you possibly can, because Cape Rase 
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lieth about that height.” This practice of navigation has even been car- 
ried down to the present century, and is in fact the safest, in practice, 
for the mariner who is not possessed of the means of determining long. 
at sea. But in the present day to such perfection are both the chrono- 
metric and lunar methods brought, that “it* has been observed by a 
gentleman of distinguished nautical skill, whose situation imposes on 
him the duty of examining the logs of all ships belonging to one of the 
first trading companies in.the world, that longitudes of ships are often 
determined more exactly than their latitudes.” The necessity therefore 
of ascertaining longitude in connection with Great Circle Sailing is no 
longer a barrier to the application of the correct principles, on which it 
is founded, to practical purposes. 

II. The great value of Great Circle Sailing is experienced in connection 
with the navigation between lands occupying distant meridians. If em- 
ployed in voyages between places distant only 20° of long. the error is 
scarcely felt, the course being within half a point, and the distance saved 
but little more than one mile. But should the difference of long. 
amount to 80°, and we adopt the rhumb course, the error would be two 
points; and the difference of distance would be 98 miles. But should 
we have to perform a voyage over 140° of long. this error would be in- 
creased to such an extent if guided by our chart we should commit 
an error at starting of 5 points and increase the length of the voy 
738 miles. The above statements are made on the supposition that the 
places referred to were on the 30th parallel of latitude. 


The following table shews the superiority of Great Circle Sailing 
under various circumstances. 





Difference of Difference between the true angle /|No. of Miles which parel4 
Longitude of of position and the parallel course. _jlel sailing exceeds that o 
ship’s place | the Great Circle. 
and destina- 


tion. Latitude 20° | Latitude 30° |Latitude 40° ‘Lat, 20°|Lat. 30°|Lat. 40” 











Degrees. mt a o / | Miles. | Miles. | Miles 
20 3 30 5 32 6 30 1 1°3 3 

40 7 #10 10 17 13 20 6 10 16 

60 10 10 15 45 20 20 22 38 56 

80 16 O 22 25 28 17 52 98 136 

100 22 9 30 45 37 25 120 | 208 284 

| 120 30.0 = (8 40 50 48 0 230 | 406 528 
| 140 43 7 53 55 60 23 456 | 738 906 


The extension of commerce and consequently that of our naval opera- 
tions have given a practical importance to the theory of Great Cirele 
Sailing, which, in the days of Wright, could be of comparatively little 
value to the navigator. The Pacific is now more frequently traversed 
than the Atlantic had been at that period, and the power of the British 
navy then scarcely known beyond the limits of Europe has now been 
fult even by the Celestial Empire. It is now desirable that the naval 
forces of Great Britain in the Indian Seas should be enabled to co-operate 


© London Encyclopaedia. 
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if hes ars with our fleet on the Western Coast of America; and it is 
possible, that important interests may hereafter depend on the expedition 
with which such a union of forces could be effected. It is, therefore, of 
great importance that those whose duty it is to superintend the navigation 
of ships belonging to the British navy, should make themselves acquainted 
with every means that science can afford that tends to shorten the period 
of such voyages. 





NP 


Let Fig. I. represent meridians drawn on a Mercator’s chart parallel to each 
other. Let a aud 5 represent the horizons of two distant places with the eight 
rincipal points of the compass shewn ; it will be seen that the line x z cuts 
Poth horizons at the same angle, viz. E.and W. Fig. Il. represents two meridians 
meeting at the pole N Pat the angle 45°, consegently, the line x z, which cuts 
the horizon c at the E, and W. points, cuts the horizon p at S.W. and N.E. 
No. 3.—VOL. XVI. U 
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CoNnSERVANCY OF THE THAMES 


Tne relation assumed by the City of London, with reference to the Thames 
and the people of England, is not unlike the relation which formerly existed 
between the Dey of Algicrs and the Barbary States, with reference to the 
Mediterranean, and the merchants of the world. Our readers may recollect, 
that some years back no ship was permitted to navigate the Mediterranean 
by the Barbary pirates, unless by the leave and license of these lawless 
rovers, which was purchased for each voyage at the price of £2. 1(s, and 
was issued by the Admiralty under the designation of a Mediterranean pass. 
The analogy is remarkable in many respects. ‘The Mediterranean flowed 
near the dominions of his sable majesty.—the ‘Thames washes the shores of 
the City of London. His majesty of Algiers said to the nations of the 
earth,—‘* You shall not make use of the waters of the Mediterranean, un 

less by my license, and that license I will grant you on payment of a sum of 
money.” The City of London uses the same Janguage. ‘* You shall not,” it 
says, ‘“ avail yourself of the Thames, unless by my leave, but that leave I 
will grant upon condition of your paying for it." The analogy does not 
even stop here. No one was ever bold enough to assert that the \ editer- 
ranean was the property of the Dey of Algiers, and no one, we believe, will 
be sufficiently hardy to affirm that the river !hames is the property of the 
City of London; yet both these powers have been permitted through a 
lengthened course of time, to levy large imposts, the one upon the world, the 
other upon his fellow subjects, with impunity. 

Like all great and crying evils, there was at last a day of reckoning, mer- 
chants were pillaged, the rights of nations were outraged, insult and injury 
accumulated until the destruction of despotism opened the passage of the 
Mediterranean to the world—hurled the despot from his throne, annihilated 
the insolent marauders against the rights of man, and left the record of 
tyranny to fill halfa page in the history of the oppressors of mankind. 

‘the dominion of the City of London over the Thames, has not arrived at 
this consummation ; up to the period however when its career was stopped by 
an information of the Attorney General, calling for an account of the sums 
of money appropriated by the City of London, for granting licenses for use 
of the Thames, the City realised a sum annually averaging from £1000 
to £1200, and this upon the same title as that claimed by the pirates of 
Barbary—the advantage, however, being in favour of the marauders of 
Algiers, fcr though the latter exacted what they had no right to demand, their 
victims were protected against farther exaction; whilst in the case of the 
City, the license which it granted amounted simply to moonshine. What 
the City of London permitted to be done was immediately amenable to the 
common law of England—at most, it simply amounted to an undertaking on 
the part of the city, that it would not interfere between the licensed offender 
and the public, but any one else might. who would; and the license conse- 
quently was not worth the paper upon which it was written. To shew that 
we have neither exaggerated nor mis-stated the conduct of the City, we 
extract a portion of the evidence of the Solicitor to the Admiralty, given 
before the Select Committee on the Port of London, in 1836. He says “ It 
is notorious that under colour of a charter, fines and rents have been 
obtained by the City from all who would submit to pay them to make 
wharfs and embankments on the shores of the river, without regard to the 
main part of its duty, namely, the conservancy of the navigation, and the 
prevention of works tending, by their want of uniformity with the rest of 
the shore, to produce banks and shoals in the bed of the river. That such 
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- projecting wharfs and embankments exist, and have been permitted to be 
formed, 1s obvious to every one passing down the river; and thcir mis- 
chievous effects, by producing banks and shoals, can be proved by Capt. 
Beaufort, the hydrographer of the Admiralty, and Capt. Bullock, the officer 
appointed by the Admiralty to survey the river.” He continues—“ A very 
glaring instance of the abuse of the charter in this respect occurred in the 
year 1811. Anthony Peck and others were indicted, on the prosecution of 
the City of London, for a nuisance in making a wharf and emankment on 
the shore of the river at Gravesend, and the trial came on before Lord 
Ellenborough and a special jury, at the summer assizes of that year, at 
Maidstone. The nuisance was proved by the City officers, and the answer 
of the defendants to the charge was, that the City had offered to allow 
the works to proceed, provided the defendants would pay them a rent for it, 
which was refused, and the prosecution was the result of that refusal. ‘The 
judge and jury thought this a sufficient answer, and the defendants were 
se beara 
1819, the City of London granted a license to Lord Grosvenor, to erect 
a wharf at Millbank, for which license his Lordship paid the City the sum 
of £400, and entered into a covenant for the further payment of £4 4s. 
a-year rent. The wharf was erected—but mark the consequence—a few 
watermen indicted the offending parties ; the license of the City was brought 
into court by Lord Grosvenor, but, alas!—to be laughed at ; and the Lord 
Chief Justice, Lord Tenterden, said, in delivering judgment, “ ‘They (the 
City) have no right to take a fine from a person who makes an erection 
for the benefit of the public. A great City to take a fine for that which is 
an advantage to the public, isa thing unheard of. If the erection be a 
nuisance, no protection can be confered by a body receiving a pecuniary re- 
muneration for permitting the erection.” Another instance of the erection 
ofan obstruction by the license of the City, purchased at the price of money, 
was the wharf at Garden Stairs, in which case Sir Richard Dobson and others, 
who confided in the protection of the City, must have experienced a very 
serious loss. Their wharf was destroyed by a judgment of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, to say nothing of the expense of defending a long and expen- 
sive series of litigation. We could multiply instances of these sins of com- 
mission by the City, almost ad infinitum; let us now inquire whether their 
duties involve aught that has been omitted. We have in another place said 
that it is the duty of the City to remove all obstructions in the Thames. 
We have shewn that they received money for permitting such obstructions 
to be erected, and have, in fact, themselves erected the most notorious ob- 
struction which now impedes the navigation of the river at Blackfriars’ 
Bridge. Its conservancy duties involve not only the removal of all obstruc- 
tions of navigation, but also the care and preservation of the fish. How 
bas this latter duty been performed? Not a fish is to be found within 
the waters which flow through the precincts of the City—the element is 
poisoned—a thousand mouths breathing fever and pestilence, vomit into the 
Thames the germs of disease and death—the poisonous fluid not only kills the 
fish, but as it forms the main source of supply to the inhabitants of London, 
it consequently disseminates disease and suffering among thousands. ‘These 
are only a few of the evils which grow out of the present system—we have 
not yet exhausted the catalogue, but even did it terminate here, we confi- 
dently affirm that such a state of things should not be permitted to exist a 
day ;—much less ought the City to be invested with greater power of inflict- 
ing mischief than it already possesses —Nautical Standard. 
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EXAMINATION OF Masters amp Marss 1x tHe Mercuant Sravice. 


We had almost began to despair of having it in our power to lay before our 
readers another list of masters and mates, who, having undergone an exami- 
nation upon the voluntary system, have obtained certificates of qualification 
for the several classes for which they have been respectively found entitled. 
The last list appeared in our twelfth number, vol. xv., for the month of De- 
cember, wherein we gave a summary of the masters and mates who had been 
examined and found qualified at each port since the commencement of the sys- 
tem, The list we now present, comprises the names of all persons who have 
proved their qualifications since the 12th of Oct. last. This has just been 
printed under the authority of the Board of Trade, and reprinted and exten- 
sively circulated under the direction of the Committee of the Affairs of 
Lloyd's Register Book. It will be seen that in this list there are the 
names of some officers who possess the highest attainments contemplated by 
the regulations of the Board of Trade; and although we should have been 
glad to have seen the distinction of First Class extra as applicable to some 
of the talented masters who have been examined at the Trinity House, 
London, yet it would seem that it is at Liverpool only, notwithstanding the tar- 
diness hitherto observable at that port, that any officers possessing such high 
claims to distinction, have been found. We have no reascn to doubt the 
competency of the “ Board of Examiners” at Liverpool, and all we hope is, 
that in the discharge of the duty confided to them, they bave acted with 
strict justice and impartiality, and have not been governed in apy degree by 
local influence. We take some credit to ourselves for having roused our 
Liverpool friends from the state of lethargy into which there was reason to 
believe they had fallen ; and it is farthest from our intention, in making the 
foregoing remarks, now to quarrel with them; but we know the present list, 
so far as regards Liverpool, has been the subject of much discussion in the 
port of London. 

The list exhibits the number of Masters who have qualified for each class 


as against the same expressed, viz. :— 


Ist Class, extra, : < : 9 
Ist Class , ; : ' 11 
2nd Class j i : é 20 
Srd Class : ; 2 ll 

Total, 61 


There are only three Mates, of whom two have been found qualified for the 
first class, and one for the second. It is worthy of remark, and particularly 
of the attention of shipowners, that most of these officers, indeed, nearly all 
are in the prime of life. This is a striking feature in the list, and agood fore- 
beding for the future. We sincerely hope, therefore, that these deserving 
men will soon find profitable employment. Weare persuaded that if others, 
feeling as they should do, a just confidence in their own abilities, would come 
forward at such early period of life, the Government would soon feel it their 
duty to carry out this plan in the most effective manner possible, by only em- 
ploying those transports and other vessels wanted for the public servicc, which 
are commanded by qualified masters. We do not find that any return has been 
made from any other port than Liverpool, except in two instances fiom Great 
Yarmouth. We feel, therefore, the stronger confidence in the truth of the 
remarks which we deemed it our duty to make in December last. Iv respect 
to Glasgow and certain other ports then named, we may add, that we are 
sorry that it so turns out. 





A Last of all the Masters and Mates in the Merchant Service who have vo- 
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lantarily passed an examination, and obtained Certificates of Qualification for 





the Class against each assigned, under the Regulations issued by the Board of 
Trade, since the 12th October, 1846. 
MASTERS. 
8 te 
Name of Party who! ? $ r . 33 : 
Date has received th 23 | t©| Present or last previous 2 os Name of 
Certificate. 2 : rvices, aes Examinirg Board. 

o | Z 


1846. 


Oct. 


os 
a6 


it) 


Nov. 


a ee & 












| 

15|Geo. Millward i2nd aie 240 tons 

15'J. Nicholson (8rd 39 Star, 211 tons 

13}W. Duncan lst 25\Glammis Castle, 342 
tons 

- Hederstedt 3rd 29/Oriental, 1673 tons 262437|Tr. Ho. London 
(as Quarter Master) 

21;W. Heddle 2nd 30/Archipelago, 281 tons} 86860,Ma. Bd. S. shields 
(as Mate) 

28H. A. Herbert and 36 Lee, 120 tons(as Mate) 327668/Tr. Ho. London 


Ma, Bd. S, Shields 
Ma. Bd. S. Shields 
Tr. Ho. Dundee 





19 


| 

| 
28. N. K. Nartacate 2nd 34;)Eweretta, 356 tons) 32626\Tr. Ho. London 
| (as Mate ) 


28 Richard Leeds 3-d 32!Perseverance270 tons 184605|Ma. Bd. S. Shields 
(as Mate) 
$0 E. i, Ditcham |1st 23/Dahlia, 100 tons ........ tr. Ho. London 
3 Charles Irvine |2nd 25 Inleot Wight, 212tons 31319/Tr, Ho. London 
as Mate 
4 William Reid [1st 23)..........cccssseees ) S50 Preece Tr. Ho. Leith 
7: ‘L, Henry 3rd 23)Placidia, 198 tons = |.....0.4. Ma. Bd. S. Shields 
12.3. F. Trivett Ist '35 ‘Tris, 230 tons ss... saa. Tr. Ho. London 





extr 

alone Thomas [Ist 26 
| extr! jtons (as Chief Mate) 

20: W. H. P. Holt (3rd 26\Jim on 117 tons 40992/Tr. H. Gt. Yrmth 


17,C. H. E. Judkins ‘1st 2 aa 1400 tons ee Bd, Ex. Liverpool 
Elizabeth ty 350 255905|Bd. Ex. Liverpool 











as Mate) 
ee Hooper 3rd 27|JaneShirrefs,240tons......... Ma. Bd.S Shields 
23|W. Staincup 2nd 31\/Onyx, 278 tons _|......... Ma. Bd. S. Shields 
| (late Mute) 
24 Thomas Bruce 3rd 26/Dione, 112 tons _......... Ma. Bd. S. Shields 
27\W. T. eae 2nd tas aed Castle, 228 tons.......... Ma. Bd. S. Shields 
28/W.0. Campa i Gee 1400 tons wee Bd. Ex. Liverpool | 
Mate ) 
28'A. Ryrie ms ier 1400 tons |......... Bd. Ex. Liverpool 
extr 
10/Harry Miles {Ist (25 ae? 976 tons 17729 Tr. Ho. London 
| (as Mate) | 
10'S. L. Wilkinson'2nd |29 Briton, 240 tuns 15688 Tr. Ho. London 
10,T. Thomas 3rd (89 Salus, 301 tons __........ Ma. Bad. S. Shields 
(as Mu'e) | 
17,J. B. Booth Ist (32 Britannia, 1200 tons 323959 Tr. Ho. London 
a (as Mate) | 
7John Plunton |2nd 23 Rowena, 259 tons 95372 Ma. Bd. S. Shields 
4 | (as Chief Mate) 
a isis as 25 Sybria, 171 tons ca Ho. Dundee 
as Mat» 
Spe 2nd 25 nia tons(as Muate)......... ‘Ma Bd. 5S. Shields 
sii Swinton and |31 Reliance 605 tons ........- oe Ho. London 
] 
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lissé |! | 
{Dec. 29 James Stone {Ist 31 Wiberiis 1400 tons eRGIO NEE Ex. Liverpool 
extr (as Mate ) 
| «“ 30K. T. Sturdee {ist 30. Tay, 1856 tons ere ITr. Ho, Pts Brnech 
“ 30 T. Stowell 2nd 23 Auspicious, 245 tons 138650 Ma. Bd. 8. Shiclds 
| | (as Mate) ! 
« 30/A. Wilson Ist :24 Avon, 1800 tons 343240 Tr. Ho. Pts. Brnch 
1847 | | (as Second Officer) 
Jan. 2)). Bedlington [3rd (31) Ann’s Resolution, 157)......... Ma. Bd. S. Shields 
tons 
« 4C. Gribble 2nd 30 Ocean Quecn,737 tons 32828 Tr. Ho London 
| (as Mate) | 
« 8 R. Heard Ist 30 William, 181 tons — |......... Tr. Ho. Gt. Yrmth 
« 6 7|P. Jameson 2nd 32 John’s 254tons  —s {...... Ma. Bd. 8. shields 
| (as Mate) | 
« 7 John Carter 3rd _ 44 Wensleydale, 245 tons ......... ‘Ma. Bd. &. Shields 
“ as Harrison |Jst |34'Acadia, 1400 tons — |......... Bd. Ex. Liverpool 
extr' 
ty .R. Giffney [ist or Ppmeerons, 731 tons |... Bd. Ex. Liverpool 
extr’ | 
“ 9 9George Little [Ist 30 Britannia, 400 tons 276438 Bd. Ex. Liverpool 
| extr | (as Second Mate) 
“« @WLM. Dunn [2nd bone cc cc ccesccces Aree. 'Tr. Ho. Newc istle 
“« 12E, G. Lott Ist (18 Caledonia, 1200 tons |......... Bd. Ex. Liverpool 
extr 
“ 13 John Spicer 2nd _ 32 Osprey, 93 tons 97917 Tr. Ho. Ply. Brnch 
(as Mate) | 
« 14 John Duncan |2nd 37: Memnon, 245 tons — |......... Ma. Bd. S. Shields 
“« 15 T. Kindhaugh |2nd 40 Catherine Ann, 219!......... Ma Bd. S. Shields 
| tons (as Mute) 
« 14'Andrew Smith |3rd (26 Jane, 220 tons _s........ ‘Ma Bd S. Shields 
| (as Mate) 
“« 18D. D. Wishart /Ist (32 Margaret, 251 tons |......... Tr. Ho London. 
« 18 T. Harper 2nd |28 Pomona, 284 tons |......... Ma bd. 5S. Shields 
(as Mate) 
“ 93 W. Symons Ist |42'Clyde, 1850tons |... Tr. Ho. Pts. Brnch 
MATES. 
1846 
Nov. 12|Andrew Latto jlst |22|Mars, 423 tons 104493' Tr. Ho. Dundee 


Dec. 29|John Johnson jist |24/Felicity, 298 tons 96710/Bd. Ex. Liverpool 
“ 36|George Cooper |2nd |22'Achilles, 448 tons 116563)Tr. Ho Dundee 


London, February 6th, 1846. 


Sir,—TI observe in your February Number a letter on the Examination of 
the Officers of the Merchant Service, and some allusion to your own remarks 
on the small number offering themselves for examination. 

I think but few will differ from me when I say, we have long wanted a sys- 
tem of examination for the mercantile marine, and however faulty the present 
plan may be, still it is better than none, for this reason—That the subject 
will now be discussed among seamen, tending, I trust, to some improvement. 
As the system now stands, it is, I am sorry to confess, comparatively useless, 
as those few who now offer themselves for examination, are those only who 
require no spur to the acquirement, or brushing up, of the astronomical part 
ofa master’s duty, (and others having ships, hearing no inquiries for certifi- 
cates, see no occasion to trouble themselves in obtaining them,) but Ido 
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contend, that in all large bodies, something more is necessary with the ma- 
jority to urge them forward than the innate sense of duty. 

At present the system is left to the officers themselves, the merchants care 
not for testing by examination the competency of their servants. A man 
pees generally,) is just as likely to obtain a good ship without a certi- 

cate as with one; then what inducement is there under these circumstances, 
for a person troubling himself to go before a board of examiners? Rut if the 
Government have any wish that the system should progress without compul- 
sion, let them establish a rule, that no mails nor government stores, should 
be carried by any vessel, either steaming or sailing, save in those commanded 
by certificated masters, distinguishing the voyage into classes, equivalent to 
the certificates, Ist, 2nd, &c. This would be but a small boon to those who 
pass, but of infinite utility to the service, and leave no room for complaints or 
regret at the small numbers who now offer themselves for examination, as 
also obliging the merchants to interest themselves in the subject. 

Much might be said on this subject, but from fear of trespassing, I will 
now conclude, trusting some abler pen than mine will take the matter up. 
Simply mentioning one circumstance which appears an injustice to our ser- 
vice—masters in the navy undergo the same exammiuations, as the masters in 
the merchant service, but they pay no fees. Why should the merchant ser- 
vice not be treated with the same favour ? 


I remain, &c., 
To the Editor N.M. A MERCHANT SAILOR. 


InNcRUSTATION OF STEAM Borers. 


Nothing, perhaps, has contributed so much to the occurrence of fatal acci- 
dents as explosions arising from the incrustation of boilers. Scarcely a week 
elapses without the columns of the papers presenting the details of some 
frightful catastrophe caused by the sudden bursting of steam apparatus, 
and, in most instances, it has been found on subsequent investigation that the 
accident has arisen from incrustation in the boiler. 

Incrustation may cause explosions in various ways: by forming a layer of 
non-conducting matter between the metal and the fluid to be heated, and 
thus allowing the temperature of the former to rise to a high point, even to 
redness. ‘The metal oxidizes rapidly at this temperature, and the boiler is 
thereby weakened and rendered incapable of sustaining the necessary pres- 
sure. But a more fruitful cause of accidents, is the sudden removal of por- 
tions of incrustation, when the metal expands on the attainment of the high 
temperature; the water is thereby brought in contact with the heated metal, 
and evaporation takes place so suddenly, as to resemble the evolution of 

s from the firing of gunpowder. Indeed, the results in both cases are 
identical. 

Numerous attempts have been made, both by practical and acientific per- 
sons, to avoid this danger, but without any decided success ; and prudent en- 
gineers, with a view of modifying an evil which they could not effectually pre- 
vent, have been under the necessity of frequently blowing off their boilers, for 
the purpose ofdriving out of them the highly concentrated water which they 
contained. This method is but very partially successful; deposit still forms, 
only to be got rid of by the hammer and chisel, a process which, to say 
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nothing of the expense which it occasioned, deterioratad from the effective- 
ness of the boiler subjected to it. From these, and other circumstances, it 
became a matter of the first importance to engineers, to devise some means 
which would obviate the evil without injuring, by its chemical or mechanical 
action, the metal of the boiler, or of the other parts of the engine exposed to 
its influence. 

About two years back, a Dr. Ritterbandt turned his attention to this sub- 
ject, and succeeded in discovering a process which fulfils these conditions, 
and which, having been tried by numerous engineers of eminence, and found 
to answer, was eventually brought under the notice of the Institution of Civil 


Engineers, and of the Society of Arts. Its merits were discussed at great 


length by the members of these learned societies, who seemed generally to 
approve of Dr. Ritterbandt’s system; the Society of Arts, in fact, rewarded 
the ingenious inventor with its gold Isis Medal for his discovery. 

The principle upon which Dr. Rittenbandt’s invention is based, is the che- 
mical action which the muriate of ammonia exerts upon the carbonate of lime, 
the incrusting material. Dr. Ritterbandt discovered that, by introduciag 
muriate of ammonia into a boiler containing water holding lime in solution, 
the carbonate of lime, instead of depositing when the carbonic acid by which 
it was held in solution was expelled at a high temperature, became converted 
into muriate of lime, a substance eminently soluble, whilst the carbonate of 
ammonia, likewise formed by the double decomposition, passed off with the 
steam, so that the boiler could not foul. The process is equally applicable 
to fresh and salt water. The inventor has prcved, that when sea water is 
boiled, the incrustation produced is not formed of salt, but of calcareous 
matter, the salt not depositing until the water has attained a density far be—- 
yond that at which the boilers of marine engines are worked. The object of 
the frequent blowing off, which it obtains in practice, is to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of the deposited calcareous matter. By preventing the formation 
of carbonate, by the addition of muriate of ammonia, the necessity of blowing 
off is to a great extent dispensed with ; for while, with the best contrived ap- 
paratus, it is found impossible to continue working at a density above 20° 
marine hydrometer, with the plan of Dr. Ritterbandt a density of 60° may be 
safely employed. Three-fourths of the quantity of water usually blown out 
is ol economized, and conscquently, that proportion of the loss of fuel 
saved. 

The soundness of Dr. Ritterbandt’s principle has stood the test of time and 
experience. Twelve months have elapsed since his discovery was brought 
under the notice of the public, and in that time its operation has been tried 
in every variety of way with eminent success,—in large and small steam- 
boats, in stationary and locomotive engines, working with water from all local- 
ities, and in every instance it has been found perfectly effective, not merely 
in keeping the boilers wherein it has been applied, clear of deposit, but in 
disintegrating that which had formed previously to its application. — Nautical 





Licutninc Conpuctors.—We find the following further particulars relat- 
ing to the Fisgard having been protected by Harris’s Conductors, in addition 
to those mentioned in p. 155 of this Number :—The Fisgard experienced a 
heavy thunderstorm whilst lying at Nisqually, on the evening of 26th Sep- 
tember last, during the prevalence of which her mainmast was struck by light- 
ning; the electric fluid passed down the conductor, (she was fitted with 
Harris’s,) and by it out on each side of the ship, causing a tremendous ex- 
plosion, but no damage was sustained either by the mast or the ship. Two 
persons were struck down by the violence of the shock. It is considered the 
conductors saved the ship. 


a 
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‘Tus Lescuwatse Steam Encins.— Drainage of the Haarlem Lake, Holland. 


The geographical changes which are produced near the embouchures of 
rivers by deposition of alluvial matter are in no part of the world exhibited 
in a more remarkable manner than in the delta of the Rhine. The natural 
operations of that river interest the antiquarian by the remoteness of their 
date, the geologist by their extent and physical character,® and the engineer 
by the grand artificial works undertaken to resist or modify their effects, 

The Rhine on entering the Low Countries divides into several branches: 
the southernmost of these, the Whaal, reaches the sea near Kampen; the 
most northern branch is nearly at right angles to the former, and empties 
itself into the “rolling Zuyderzee,” and another branch passes Rotterdam. 
The Rhine proper continues its enfeebled course to Leyden and Utrecht, and 
nearly exhausted by the numerous canals which are connected with it, finally 
reaches the sea by a small artificial sluice. Its fate has been aptly compared 
to that of a dethroned monarch, who is deprived even of the satisfaction of 
attracting admiration and sympathy by the grandeur of his exit. 

It is very interesting to observe how this delta has been altered even in 
the historic period. It the time of the Romans the Rhine had but two 
branches ; Virgil calls it bicorazts, and Tacitus says that the largest of these 
branches, that nearest to Gaul, is called Vahalum.t Even in the days of 
Charlemagne, the Rhine communicated with the Escaut, by a branch of the 
Meuse, which has since entirely disappeared. A great inundation, a.p. 860, 
destroyed the regularity of the mouths of the river. But perhaps the most 
remarkable alteration of all has been the conversion of the Zuyderzee from 
an inland fresh-water lake, such as it is described by Pomponius Mela, into 
a gulf of the sea. This change took place in the thirteenth century, and 
was the result of violent storms, during which the sea destroyed the barner 
between itself and the lake. Traces of this barrier still exist in the islands 
and shoals between the Helder and Ter-shelling. 

The natural division of the Rhine into two branches was first disturbed by 
the Roman legions under Drusus, who, in the twelfth year before the Chris- 
tian era, duga canal from the Rhine to the small river Sala, as a military de- 
fence. ‘This canal soon became enlarged by the force of the current into a 
third branch of the Rhine. A fourth branch, the Leck, was created subse- 
quently, in a similar manner, during an insurrection under Claudius Civilis. 

In our own times another important change is about to take place. The 
Lake of Haarlem is a large fresh water lake, between Leyden and Amster- 
dam, and commnnicates with the Zuyderzee. The project of draining this 
lake has been long entertained. The bottom consists of an alluvial deposit, 
well suited for agriculture. It was at the end of the last century, when steam 
engines began to be used for drainage, that the idea of employing them in 
draining the Lake of Haarlem was first entertained. The idea was but the 
extension of that which had already been practically exemplified in the 
drainage of the Beilm and Diem, in Holland. The longest side of the lake 


* It is calculated (Ansted’s Geology, I. 7), that seven or eight thousand millions 
of tons of alluvial mud are carried down by the stream annually, Thegreater part 
of this soil is deposited in Holland. 

The passage in Tacitus (Ann. I[,6,) seems somewhat inconsistent with‘another 
n Cesar (De Bell. Gal. IV.-10), where after a sentence of which the text is evi- 
dently corrupt, and the meaning (to us at least). obscure, it is said, “ Ubi Oceano 
appropinquat, in plures diffluit partes, multis, ingentibasque insulis effectie......... 
multisque capitibus in Oceanum influit.” It has been supposed, however, that 
Ceesar speaks merely of the subordinate streams and mouths near the coast, 
NO. 3.—VOL. XVI. x 
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of Haarlem is parallel to the sea, and is separated from it by a very narrow 
strip of land. Moreover the level of the lake is some twenty feet below that 
of the sea. When, therefore, the drained country is covered with villages 
and farms, it must be well protected by dykes, or the sea may some day per- 
haps pay the sober Dutchmen a visit, for which even their amphibious nature 
has not sufficiently prepared them. 

In order to ascertain the most approved method, and, at the same time, the 
most economical manner, of draining the lake, the Dutch Government ap- 
pointed a Commission (of engineers to report upon the best means, and to 
examine the various plans of drainage adopted in England. After examining 
a great variety of schemes and proposals, it was determined to adopt the plan 
submitted by Mr. Joseph Gibbs and Mr. Arthur Dean—who have, by close 
attention to all the details, produced an engine which is working with great 
effect and astonishing economy of fuel. It is proposed to have three engines 
of the same power, and three sets of pumps. 

Quantity of Water.—The area of the Haarlem Lake is 45,230 acres, the es- 
timated contents to be pumped out about 800 million tons, but should the 
quantity be increased by any unforeseen cause even to 1000 million tons, the 
whole amount could be evacuated by the three engines in about 400 days. 

The bed of the lake when drained must be always kept dry by machinery, 
and observations continued during ninety-one years show that the greatest 
quantity of rain which fell upon the area of the lake in that period would give 
36 million tons as the maximum quantity of water to be elevated by the en- 

ines in one month; to perform this work would require a force of 1084 
horses! power to be exerted during that period; the average annual drainage 
is estimated at 54 million tons.—From an tnteresting article in the Civil En- 
gineers’ Journal. 


Warterspout.— Extract of a Letter from Lieut. Wood, R.N., Commanding 
H.M.S. Pandora, St. Blas, Mexico, 26th Nov., 1846.—On my way from 
Panama to the Straits of Juan de Fuca, when not more than thirty or forty 
miles from the island of Quibo, close to Point Mala, Bay of Panama, I was 
struck by a waterspout, which I do not remember having heard of happening 
to any vessel before. I therefore send you an extract from my journal, leaving 
you to make what use of it, or pone, as you may think best. Saturday 18th 
April, the islands of Quicana and Quibo being in sight, shortly after noon a 
bank of black clouds rose in the S.W., and approached us slowly. The 
Herald, about 1} miles in that direction, got the breeze and rain, but it was 
some time before any wind reached us, and then very lightly. Whilst trim- 
ming to this, a waterspout descended from the outer or S.W. edge of the 
arch, within half a mile of us, and came rapidly in the direction of the vessel. 
The column was much bent and small in the centre, the diameter of the 
base, when close to, about twenty or thirty feet, and the gyrations from le 
to right. As I could not avoid it, I prepared for it as well as time would 
permit, but only got the flying kites in and the hatchways secured when it 
was onus. The column broke before it strack us, but again united, when 
I fired a volley into it without any apparent effect. It took us on the quar- 
ter, cigme all aback, and giving the mainsail a good twist, and ourselves 
a considerable sprinkling of sald water. As soon as it was over, I looked 
round, but nothing was then to be seen, and the wind returned to its old 
quarter, S.W. I sent an officer to observe the barometer while it was passing, 
but no motion was perceptable, it was standing at 30:00, and did not alter. 
Whilst on this subject, I may as well tell you that the Fagard, whilst lying 
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in the Straits of Nisqually, was struck by lightning, which passed down the 
conductor and out through the ship’s side, exploding outside with a very 
loud report. It may be gratifying to Snow Harris to know that it is the 
opinion of the captain and officers, that the lightning conductor was the 
saving of the mast, as well as several lives, if not of the ship herself.” 


[The observation on the direction of the gyration of the water in the 
above account, is most important—it agrees with the direction of the wind 
in the hurricanes of the northern hemisphere. Capt. Beechey mentions one 
(see vol. 1839, p. 452) as occurring in the Blossom’s voyage, and the direction 
of the gyrations was observed to be the same. Its formation by salt water is 
also another important fact—Ep. N 1] 


GaLLantry.—A trading schooner (the General Brock,) was reported at 
Kingston, Canada, as wrecked in a severe gale of wind on Figcon Island about 
the end of last November, the crew suffering very severely from their situation, 
and the steam-vessels plying on the lake were unable to render them any assist- 
ance from the severity of the weather. Lieut. Tyssen, commanding the Mo- 
hawk, was directed by Com. Fowell to proceed to her assistance. and Lieut., 
now Com., J. B. Willoughby, was ordered to accompany him, with nine men 
from the Cherokee. The Mohawk proceeded without loss of time on this 
hazardous and honourable service, and the successful result is thus related by 
Com. Fowell in his official report. “ It is owing to their praiseworthy exer- 
tions that the sufferers were rescued from their perilous situation, being nearly 
perished from the intensity of the cold. Though the surf was very high, and 
the risk of landing imminent, Lieut. Willoughby in one boat, and George 
Parker, boatswain’s mate, in another, undertook the dangerous task, and by 
their judgment, boldness, and intrepidity, succeeded in their endeavours in 
bringing all on board the Avhawk in safety. 


NauricaL Noriczs. 


Revisgp and AMENDED Instructions, touching the Navigation of the Coast 
of Coromandel; and Sailing Directions for the Guidance of Ships and 
Vessels when bound to the Port of Curinga in either Monsoon. 


1. Whereas, the Bank of Soundings which lines the Coast of Coromandel 
is steep to, and does not extend beyond twelve or fourteen miles, and off 
some positions where the coast is very low, and void of all distinct land- 
toarks, the outer edge of this bank is not beyond from eight to ten miles, it 
is obvious that the utmost care and vigilance are at all times essentially 
necessary to ascertain when a ship or vessel is within the limits of the bank; 
for which purpose the deep-sea lead should be carefully attended to, espe- 
rep Acs with a beating wind, a ship or vessel may be standing in for 

e 

2. And as many instances have recently occurred which prove that there 
is frequently a strong set, or indraught towards the north-western limit of 
the Pulicat and the Armegon shoals, commanders of ships and vessels are 
warned against an incautious approach towards the coast in the vicinity of 
those dangers, which are steep to, and soundings, of fourteen, and twelve 
fathoms, are within three miles of those banks, decreasing suddenly to eight, 
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and seven fathoms, which are close to each of the shoals—and although 
breakers may be seen or heard occasionally, yet such an indication of ap- 
proach, either to the Pulicat or the Armegon shoal, cannot be relied on. 

3. And, whereas a recent survey of the Moorapitiay Shoal by Lieut. 
Fell, L_N,, proves the necessity of approaching the coast in the vicinity of 
that danger with great caution, the attention of commanders of all ships and 
vessels is directed to the following instructions. Mootapillay Shoal is in 
lat. 15° 23’ 15” N., three fathoms hard sand in the shoalest part, and that 
shoal patch bears E. 2° S. from the two conical hills at Pellore, and E. 20° 
S., from the southern brow of a high mountain, and is distant from the shore 
ten miles; but as those land-marks may frequently be obscured, and only 
discernable in clear weather, and as there are soundings of seven and eight 
fathoms close to the shoal, ships and vessels should not approach the coast 
when off the Mootapillay Bank, during the night in less than twenty, or 
twenty-five fathoms, nor during the day in less than twelve or fifteen fathoms. 

4. Ships or vessels getting ahead of their reckoning, and overcasting their 
lead, are not uncommon occurrences on this coast, and should be most cau- 
tiously guarded against. When soundings are gained on the edge of the 
bank, in forty-five, forty, or thirty fathoms, every preparation should be made 
to tack, or wear, as the distance may not be more than from six to nine miles 
from dangerous patches and reefs, which are accurately described in Hors- 
burgh’s sailing directions; and to guard on the safe side, every officer and 
seaman should bear in mind the possibility of those shoals having extended 
to seaward since those directions were published, also the mutability of cur- 
rents, and the liabiJity of strong indraughts towards the several bights and 
bays which indent the Coromandel Coast ; and after a heavy gale, or a severe 
hurricane, the storm wave and the sudden change of current may set ships 
and vessels much nearer to the shore than reckoned upon. Under all these 
circumstances, it is absolutely necessary that unremitting attention should be 
observed in the navigation of this low and dangerous coast, which is very 
often partially obscured by thick or hazy weather, and sometimes the land 
cannot be seen when within a few miles—therefore the responsibility of com- 
mand, and due consideration, will call into constant requisition those anxious 
duties, which are comprised under the well known maxim of latitude, lead, 
and look-out. 

5. Ships and vessels when bound to Coringa, from the northward during 
the S.W. monsoon, should haul in towards the coast to the southward of the 
Dolphin’s Nose, and beat to windward close along shore. From the Dol- 
phin’s Nose until near the low shore of Golconda, the coast is high, bold, 
and rocky, and free from all danger, but should not be approached under 
twelve or fourteen fathoms, as those soundings are not above one-and-a-half 
or two miles off shore. There is a high rock close to the beach near the vil- 
lage of Poondamacka, situated five or six leagues §.W. of the Dolphin’s 
Nose, and Wattara, marked by a bungalow on the summit of a hill, bears 
about S.W 4 W. ten leagues from that promontory. Pentacotta known by 
a detached conical, or sugar-loaf hill, bears 8.W. seven or eight leagues from 
Wattara, and a few miles to the southward of that position, the bold and 
rocky coast gradually terminates, and may be approached to within eight or 
nine fathoms, and when off the village of Oopadah, twenty leagues S.W. of 
the Dolphin’s Nose, and four leagues N.E. of Jauggernautpooram, ships and 
vessels may stand in shore to four-and-a-half and "five fathoms, where a soft 
muddy bottom commences; when thus far to windward, care should be taken 
by making short tacks, to hug the coast, as the freshes from the several 
mouths of the Godavery in June, July, and August, set with such rapidity 
that ships and vessels may, without precaution, experience much difficulty 
and delay in beating up to the anchorage. Having sighted the light-house 
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by day, or the light by night, it may be brought to bear from 8.b.E. to 8.b.E. 
E, and with the fing-maff (which stands a little to the eastward of the 
auggernautpooram pagodas) bearing from W. 34 S. to W.b.S. 3 S., ships and 
vessels may anchor off Jauggernautpoorum, or Coconadah, in four or five 
fathoms, soft mud, and off shore one-and-a-half or two miles; as the lead 
and light, will be the only guide at night, soundings must then be carefully 
attended to. 

6. All ships and vessels from the northward, and bound to Coringa, during 
the N.E. monsoon, should guard against a southerly current, and make the 
coast between the Dolphin’s Nose and Wattara, when they may direct their 
course for the bay; but in this monsoon, e ships should anchor in six 
fathoms, with the light-house bearing S.b.E. and the flag-staff W.S.W., 
where they will find good holding ground. 

7. All ships and vessels from the southward, when bound to Coringa in 
the S.W. monsoon, should, in the day-time, make the land about Narsipoor 
point, and not come under eight or nine fathoms. This point is low and 
woody, and the coast presents the same appearance, until past the ray 
fishing village of Bundamalunka, which is seven or eight leagues N.E. 4 E. 
from the point: thence to the reef off Point Gordeware, the coast is inter- 
sected with low shrubs and sand hills, except about half way between that 
village and the reef off Point Gordeware, where there is a remarkable tope of 
apparently isolated Palmyra trees; when this tope bears about S.W. the 
light-house on one of the Hope islets, may be seen if the weather is clear. 
As several ships have been lost in the vicinity of this part of the coast, and 
as erroneous impressions prevail respecting the soundings and extent of the 
bank, the Master Attendant, in H. G. steamer Hugh Lindsay, on the 10th 
ult., hauled within two miles of the coast, in seven fathoms, abreast the 
site where the ship Active was wrecked in July last, and from that position 
the steamer edged away S.E. four or five miles and carried regular soundings 
from seven to ninetecn fathoms—the same experiment was made between 
that position and Narsipoor point and with a corresponding result. Havin 
 goseaa the tope and sighted the light-house, ships and vessels shoul 

eep off, in twelve or fourteen fathoms, until the light-house bears about 
N.W.b.N. when they may edge away or haul up to the northward, and at- 
tending well to the lead bring the light to bear N.W. when they will be 
abreast the south-eastern entrance of the Gordeware reef, which bounds the 
Hope islets, and the southern limits of Coringa Bay. With a working breeze 
this reef may be approached to eight or nine fathoms, it is steep to, and six 
and seven fathoms are within a quarter ofa mile of the ridge of breakers 
which are more or less visible according to the force and direction of the 
wind. Still holding on a northerly course and having passed Point Gorde- 
ware a low sandy ridge almost level with the sea, and intersected by several 
knolls or knobs of hard sand which appear above water, and having brought’ 
the light-house to bear S.W. or S.W. ¥ S. ships or vessels may haul up for 
the bay to N.N.W. and gradually to W.N.W. and when it bears south with 
soundings of six or seven fathoms soft mud, they should prepare to anchor 
under bearings as indicated in Section 5 of these instructions. These direc- 
tions apply to both day and night, but during the night, when neither Narsi- 
poor point nor the shore can be seen, the coast should not be approached 
under twelve or fourteen fathoms, and the greatest caution is at all times 
seperret luke hauling in to make the Coringa Light; true soundings, a 
good look out, and full preparation to tack, or wear, or haul off shore at a 
moment's warning, must be attended to: thick or hazy weather may obscure 
the light, and it may be prudent to stand off to the southward until daylight. 

8. All ships and vessels from the southward and bound to Coringa Bay in 
the N.E. monsoon, must endeavour to work up well to the northward of their 
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port, but if they are driven to leeward, they must avoid the danger of being 
embayed, and should not bring Narsipoor point to bear to the eastward of 
north, but stand out to sea until they have gained sufficiently to windward of 
Point Gordeware, when they must attend to the sailing directions and anchor 
in a windward position, as already noticed. ; 

9. Hope Island (so designated) has the appearance of one island and 1s 
covered with jungle or brushwood; but it is intersected by several channcla, 
and is, therefore, a group of islets, and on the south-west end of one of those 
islets stands the Coringa Light-house. It is elevated about eighty feet 
above the level of the sea, and the light is discernible from a ship's mast-head 
in clear weather, fifteen or sixteen miles. It bears from Point Gordeware 
about W.S.W. In thick weather this light may not be visible beyond ten or 
twelve miles, and as the outer edge of the reef is at least six miles from the 
light-house, a ship or vessel may, during such weather, be within four miles 
of the recf before the light or the light-house has been discovered: therefore 
soundings always require the most prompt and careful attention, especially 
as there is a possibility of such accident or negligence befalling a light, as 
may entirely put it out. Point Gordeware has extended to the northward 
since the first publication of Horsburgh’s directions, and the reef has also 
extended its limits, as therein described, both to the northward and east- 
ward; and these changes are attributed to the awful inundation of the sea 
during the hurricane of November 16th, 1839, and the reaction consequent 
on that disastrous event: but this apparent change has merely shifted the 
anchorage off Coconadah, or in Coringa Bay, farther to the northward, and 
is not in any way detrimental to the safety of that anchorage. 

10. The Bay of Coringa is well sheltered, and is only open from N.E b.E. 
to S.E.bE. ‘The anchorage is on good holding ground deepening to the 
N.E. and a ship or vessel driving on the mud bank would not sustain any 
material injury. The mouth of the Coringa River is about S.W.b. S., seven or 
eight miles from the anchorage, and the bar, on which is a ledge of hard 
sand with soft mud on either side of it, is distant from the river’s mouth 
about two or three miles; nine feet six inches is about the average hcight of 
water over the bar at the full and change of the moon, when it is high water 
at nine o'clock; and the rise and fall of tide over the bar is from five to six 
fect during the springs. 

11. Commanders of ships or vessels cannot commit any error of conse- 
quence if they attend with care and attention to Horsburgh’s invaluable 
Directory ; and at the same time excrcise their own Judgment and discretion 
when certain changes of wind and weather, which cannot always be foreseen, 
call into aid that practical skill so essential to the safety of navigation. 


Master Attendant's Office Curis. BIDEN, 
Madras, 13th October, 1846. Master Attendant. 





_ The following notice we find appended to the foregoing directions.—Ep. 


Master-Attendant’s Office, Madras, October 19th, 1846. 


The Master-Attendant hereby warns all Commanders of ships and vesscls 
in the roadstead of the probable approach of bad weather, and advises them 
to be well prepared for a sudden change which may terminate ina severe gale 
or even a hurricane; he therefore calls their attention to the expediency of 
scnding down top—gallant yards and masts, of having top-sails treble or close 
reefcd, also reefed courses and storm stay-sails bent, with holds in good trim, 
and their ships always ready to slip and stand to sea. A ground swell and 
an increasing surf are at this season some indication of bad weather, and as 
all communication between the shore and the shipping may be suspended 
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without much previous warning, commanders of ships and vessels should be 
ready to repair on board their respective ships at all times, and the Master- 
attendant recommends that every commander should remain on board ship 
from sunset to sunrise, until the monsoon has fairly set in, and the weather 
assumes a scttled and favourable appearance. 

Curis. Brpen, Master- Attendant. 


Edinburgh, February 1st, 1847. 

Locu Ryan LigatHovse—The Commissioners of the Northern Lighthouses 
hereby give notice, that the beacon erected in the year 1843 upon Cairn 
Ryan Point, within Loch Ryan, in the county of Wigtown, has been converted 
into a lighthouse, the light of which will be exhibited on the night of the 
3rd of March, 1847, and every night thereafter, from sunset to sunrise. 

The light is chiefly intended to open up the anchorage of Loch Ryan. 

The following is a Specification of the Lighthouse, and the appeurance of the 
Light, by Mr. Allan Stevenson, Engineer to the Commissioners :— 

Loch Ryan Lighthouse is situated upon Cairn Ryan Point, on the eastern 
shore of the loch, in N. Lat. 54° 58’ 28”, and W. Long. 5° 147”. The light 
will be known to mariners as a fixed light of the natural appearance. The 
lantern, which is open from S.b.W. § W. round to N. { E. in a westerly di- 
rection, is elevated 30 feet above the level of the sea; and the light will be 
seen at the distance of 10 miles, and at lesser distances, according to the 
state of the atmosphere. 

And the Commissioners hereby further give notice that, by virtue ofa 
warrant from the Queen in Council, dated 19th December 1816, the follow- 
ing tolls will be levied in respect of this light, viz :—- 

or every British vessel, the same not belonging to Her Majesty, or being 
navigated wholly in ballast, and for every foreign vessel privileged to enter 
the ports of the United Kingdom, on paying the same duties as [British ves- 
sels, which shall pass or derive benefit from the said light; that is, which 
shall arrive at or depart from any port or place within Loch Ryan :— 

Ifthe same shall not exceed 50 tons burthen, . . 6d. 

And if the same exceed 50 tons, for each additional 50 tons, or part 

of 50 tons, a like toll of ‘ ‘ ' ; ; 6d. 

And double the said respective tolls for every foreign vesscl sailing as afore- 

said, not privileged as aforesaid. 
By order of the Board, 
(Signed) Avex. CunnincuaM, Secretary. 





San Juan pg Nicaraaua.—Extract of a Letter from Capt. Brace of the 
Steam-ship Teviot—* The chart furnished to the Teviot of the harbour of San 
Juan de Nicaragua is by Mr. Peacock, and bears the Admiralty stamp. 
This is now incorrect, Point;Arenas having extended nearly 2} cables’ length 
in a westerly direction, and has no breakers at its extremity. I have also 
every reason to believe, from Capt. Restarick and other sources, that other 
parts of the harbour are equally at variance with the plan. ‘The incessant 
rain and short stay prevented my undertaking a survey of the essential parts 
of the anchorage.” 

[The survey of Mr. Peacock alluded to does him much credit, and bears on 
it the proportions of progressive extension of Point Arenas for several years; 
an indication which, with the foregoing notice, will serve to place seamen on 


their guard against the changes continually going forward in this bay.— 
Ep. N.M.] 
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Lraatnovsr at Cars Hows.—We are happy to announce the return of 
C. J. Tyers, Esq., Commissioner for Gipps Land, who had proceeded on the 
24th in the Santa Barbara schooner, tender to the Wanderer (10 tons), to 
Cape Howe, to determine the best situation for the lighthouse to be erected 
there. 

Che Santa Barbara was detained by the heavy south-west gales for three 
days, but eventually sailed on the 24th inst., with the Catherine, William, 
and Martha and Elizabeth, which vessels had been driven back from Bass 
Straits, and put into the bay for shelter. She had light winds, with a heavy 
swell, uanaad by the late gale, and arrived at ten o'clock on the evening of 
the 25th, at the anchorage under the north-west end of the Island of Gabo, 
the native name, probably a corruption of Cape Howe. 

After having examined the coast about Cape Howe, and made a survey of 
the Island of Gabo, we learn that Mr. Tyers has decided that the only situa- 
tion calculated for the lighthouse is upon the island; and that the best 
position for it is on the most elevated part of the island (about 150 or 160 
feet above the level of the sca), used by the whalers as a lookout. 

The island is situated between five and six miles south-west of Cape Howe, 
and about a quarter ofa mile from the nearest point of the main land; its 
elevation varies from 30 to 160 feet; it is one mile and a half in length from 
north to south, and three quarters of a mile from east to west ; it is com- 
posed of porphyritic rock—the northern and western sides being covered 
with grass, and is calculated to carry about fifty sheep and two or three 
cows; has some nice patches for pat ground, and above all abounds with 
numerous springs of the best water. With the exception of a few acres of 
stinted banksia and bush there is no wood on the island. 

Upon the island are cutting-in shears, try-works, three deserted huts, 
formerly used by Dr. Imlay's whaling establishment. 

The party saw no traces of the rabbits left upon the island about two years 
since by Capt. Gilmore, which may be accounted for by the appearance of a 
very large white cat, who seemed to be the only squatter in occupation. 

We have seen a specimen of the rock of which the island is chiefly com- 
posed, and which resembles the Aberdeenshire granite, and from its hard 
nature we think there will be considerable difficulty and expense in cutting 
it,although Mr. Helmrick, who is building the lighthouse at Boyd Town, 
an d who has been accustomed to work granite of this description, reports 
very favourably of the stone, and remarks that it is similar in quality to that 
which he used in building the Peterhead and Aberdeen lighthouses. But the 
working of this material would be attended with double the expense of 
working Sydney sandstone; still, from the enduring nature of it, and the ex- 
posed position of the chosen locality, we have no doubt this will be a se- 
condary consideration, as the freight of material and expense of landing it 
would counterbalance the extra expense of cutting this stone; and as Mr. 
Tyers has selected a spot with an elevation of 160 feet, the lighthouse in all 
probability will not require to be more than forty feet in height—as this 
elevation would allow the lighthouse to be seen at a distance of at least 
twenty miles. The necessary supplies might be sent from Twofold Bay, the 
nearest port, being only by the chart about thirty-three miles; small craft 
could, with the greatest facility, discharge under the shores. 

We hear Mr. T'yers has surveyed and sounded the anchorage, and is of 
opinion that small craft will find shelter in a small bay on the north-west 
side of the island (where the Santa Barbara lay for three days) both from the 
S.W. and S.E. gales. This is of material consequence, as vessels in at- 
tempting to round Cape Howe are frequently compelled by the strong gales 
to run back. As Mr. Tyers was desirous of ascertaining the facilities of com- 
munication between Twofold Bay and Cape Howe by land, he requested Mr. 
Helmrick to proceed down the coast on this service.—Port Philip Herald. 
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New Licut at Sanp Key, Florida.—The agent of Lloyd’s at Key West, 
states, that a temporary schooner light-vessel, to replace the lighthouse on 
Sand Key, destroyed in the October gale, would be placed as near the spot 
of the former light as possible, about the 10th of January last. 

She will have a fixed light 45 feet above the level of the sca, and be seen in 
clear weather at from six to seven miles distant. The lantern is 4 feet square, 
single lamp, without reflectors. 

The agent also states, that the lighthouse at Cape Flanders is in a state of 
forwardness.— Shipping Gazette 





Rock in THe Guir Stazam.—The Captain of the barque America, at Bal- 
timore, reports, that, on the Ist of September, he discovered a rock in the 
Gulf Stream, projecting, as he supposed, nearly 300 feet in circumference. 
The latitude of the rock is 40° 20’, long. 63° 50°. The captain has no doubt 
of the precise location of the rock, as his chronometer was found to be cor- 
rect on his arrival. The rock lies directly in the track of vessels bound for 
Europe, and navigators should be on their guard. May not the discovery 
afford a clue to the loss of the steamer President, and the packet ships Eng- 
land and United States? The latitude, it will be observed, is near on a die 
rect line with this port. A vessel ought to be sent out to search around this 
rock. —American paper. 

(This is most likely a wreck instead of a rock.—Ep. N..] 


CHARTS OF THE SEA oF Marmora —Caution. 


London, Dec. 24th, 1846. 


Srz.—Finding in your Magazine that much attention is being paid to in- 
correct charts, T avail myself of the opportunity of informing you, that, on the 
27th of November, 1845, I lost a fine brig named the Ann Sophia of London, 
in the Sea of Marmora. T was from Taganrog laden with wool, bound to 
Liverpool. I left Constantinople at 10 am., 26th November. At 11 a.m. 
the 27th, when lying becalmed, with the island of Kalolimni or Papa, so 
named in the chart, bearing E.b.S. from me distant about ten miles, I 
was suddenly taken with a gale of wind, from N.N.E., with very thick weather, 
which forced me on the south side of Marmora; the night was very dark. 
After getting into smooth water under the island of Marmora, I took in all 
sail and run the ship under the fore-topmast stay-sail, towards good an- 
chorage laid down in the chart between Routouli and Afzia. The lead was 
kept constantly going, from the time the sails were taken off the ship, and 
finding no bottom at 20 fathoms, all at once we had 9 fathoms. Another 
cast of the ead I wished to have, and intended to let go the anchor, but be- 
fore getting another cast of the lead, the ship went crash amongst the rocks, 
on a reef extending above 400 yards, to the S.E. of the island of Routoull, 
not noficed in the chart at all. At 7 p.m. the ship struck, I saw nothing of 
the island until daylight came in, it being so very dark. The unfortunate loss 
of the ship happened through a gross error in a chart of the Archipelago and 
Sea of Marmora, published in 1838, by Mr. Laurie. The fact is, that Mr. 
Laurie's chart gives the channel I was running into, a distance of six miles 
between the island of Routouli and that of Afzia. The Admiralty chart of 
1831 of the Sea of Marmora, I am confident, in that particular place, is cor- 
rect, and does not give the distance above one mile. I can only refer you to 
the examination of the two charts, and you will see where the gross error 
lies. Ihave both of the charts in my possession, and will be happy to give 
NO. 3.—VOL, XVI. * 
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any information if called on. Iam well aware that many shipmasters going 
to that quarter, navigate by no other charts, which I found to be the case, 
when in Constantinople, for a month after the loss of the ship. My only mo- 
tive for wishing this inserted in your Magazine, is, that it may be a general 
benefit to shipmasters navigating in that quarter, and all concerned, well 
knowing that many ships are wrecked or damaged on the same place. 
I remain, &c., 
To the Editor N.M. Wma. Gavin, 


Master of the Catherine of Leith. 


[The Commander of the Catherine has bestowed an obligation on ship- 
owners frequenting the Sea of Marmora by this communication, and we trust 
they will profit by it.—Eb.] 


RopcGen’s ANCHORS. 


Experience adds fresh proofs of the value of Rodger’s Anchors. The 
following letters from two distinguished naval officers fully confirm all the 
preceding reports which we have received of their good qualities :— 


2, Hyde Park Gardens, 9th Jan., 1847. 


Srz.—In reply to your letter requesting my opinion of your anchor supplied 

to the Virago, under my coinmand, I can only say, that 1 was perfectly satis- 

fied with it under all circumstanccs ; and in the experimental trials that took 

place (the particulars of which 1 have not got by me at this moment) it 
proved its superiority in a decided manner in my mind. 

I remain, Sir, very truly yours, 

Lieut. W. Rodger, R.N. (Signed) G. &. Otwar. 


[The experiments above alluded to, took place at Malta in 1844, by order 
of the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Edward Owen, and were conducted under 
the inspection of the Rear-Admiral Superintendent, assisted by the Master- 
Attendant, and the Master of the Fleet; on which occasion the Adiiralty 
anchor, and likewise that of Messrs. Porter and Co., were tried against Lieut. 
Rodger’s Small Palmed Anchor.—Ep. N.2.] 





Broke Hall, near Ipswich, 25th Jun., 1847. 


Six.—In answer to your letter of the 20th inst., requesting to be informed 
of the trials which were given to a Small Palmed Anchor supplied by you to 
H.M. steam-vessel Thunderbolt in 1843, and of my opinion thereon, I beg to 
acquaint you that the anchor in question was put to many severe trials during 
the cruizes of the Thunderbolt on the south-west coast of Africa, when it was 
used in preference to one of the bower anchors in consequence of its lightness, 
(being only 7 or 8 cwt.) and of its great powers of holding ; and, in the absence 
of all official documents to extract from, I can take upon myself to say, that 
the anchor in question (as well as two kedges which were also supplied by 
you,) were proved to be equal in holding, power, and strength, to anchors of 
double their weight and size of the old shape. 

Jhe only precaution we found it necessary to observe, when putting them 
to such trials as to risk the parting of the cable or hawser attached to them, 
was lo secure the buoy-rope with double seizings, backed round the crown 
and shank, as it would otherwise work off. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, yours, &c. 
Licut. W. Rodger, RN. (Signed) Georce N. Broxeg, Captuin, R.N. 
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Captain Dillon, whose voyages and adventures among the natives of the 
islands in the Pacific, are familiar to every reader, and who discovered and 
brought to France the remnants of the Astrolabe, the sole relics of the unfor- 
det La Peyrouse and his companions, died rather suddenly at Paris last 
week. 

The Jamaica Despatch gives an account of the loss of the Baropa, India- 
man, with 340 coolies on board, from Madras. She ran on areef off Port 
Morant harbour, on the 10th Jan., through the negligence of the pilot. The 
whole of the coolies were got on shore in safety, but the vessel itself was a 
complete wreck. 





PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Apminatty, Jan, 22.—The following 
promotions have this day taken place, 
consequent upon the death of Admiral 
of the White D’Arcy Preston: —~Admiral 
of the Blue Stephen Poyntz to be Ad- 
miral of the White; Vice-Admiral of the 
Red Sir Graham Eden Hamond, Bart., 
x.C.B., to be Admiral of the Blue; Vice- 
Admiral of the White Sir John Ac- 
worth Ominanney, x.c B., to be Vice- 
Admiral of the Red; Vice-Admiral of 
the Blue Sir John Wentworth Loring, 
K.C.B., K.C.H., to be Vice-Admiral of the 
White; Rear-Admiral of the Red Wil- 
liam Henry Brown Tremlett, to be Viee- 
Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Admiral of 
the White Thomas Brown, to be Rear- 
Admiral of the Red; Rear-Admiral of 
the Blue William Croft, tobe Rear-Ad- 
miral of the White. 


PROMOTIONS. 


CommanpERS.—M. C. Forster —R. 
Jenner. 

Retirasp Commanpers.—G. Fox—K. 
Nazer—W. L. Paterson—T. Levet—J. 
Smith. 

LisutgnantT.—W. F. G, Fead. 

Masrer.—A. H. Halloran. 

Suresons.—T. Stratton, m.p.—F. B, 
Pritchard. 

Paymasrers AND Purssras.—C. W. 
Boone—C. A. Thorne—G. F. C. Bate- 
man. 

APPOINTMENTS. 


Commopors (Second Class).—G. R. 
Lan bert to Imaum. 

Caprain.—G, W. C. Courtenay (1828) 
to Erdymion. 
Commanpers.—T. H. Mason (1841) 
to Medea—C. M. Mathison (1843) to 
Mariner—N, Robilliard and W. T. Grif- 
fiths (1846) to study at the steam-factory, 


Woolwich—W., Peel (1816) to Daring— 
P. Cracroft (1846) to study at the Naval 
College—W. V. Read (1846) to be As- 
sistant in the Hydrographic Office, Ad- 
miralty, 

Lizutenants.—H. C. Toby (1841) to 
Hibernia—O, Borland (1845) to Mutine 
—L. R. Reynolds (1846) to Trafalgar— 
T. H. Hodgkinson of Excellent, and H. 
A. Hollingworth, of Caledonia, have ex- 
changed shipsp—F. W. L. Thomas (1841) 
(reappointed) to Mastiffi—C. G. Mac- 
gregor (1846), and C. Moore (1841) to 
Mariner—W. Need (1838) First—Lieut. 
of Rodney—T. C. Meheux (1838) to 
Crescent—B, Aplin (1811) to Redwing — 
C. J, P. Glian (1842) to Fearless—L. R. 
Place (1842) to President—J. Frankiin 
(1842) to Amphion—H. Baker (1846) to 
study at the Naval College. 

Masters.—J. Jeffery to Centaur—A. 
Karley to be Queen’s Harbour Master at 
Chatham--B. Renaod to Mariner—T. 
Hodson to William and Mary. 

Seconp Masters.—W. Hobbs (Act.) 
to Avon—J. W.H. Harvey to Amphion 
—W. Milman to Sidon—W. Mayes to 
Apollo—B. Wooley to Penelope. 

Marts.—G. T. Colville to Rosamond. 

Mipsaipmen.—J. Nicholls and W. H. 
Pym to St. Vincent—H. A. Reilly to 
Excellent—J. H. Glover to Mastiff. 

Navat Capgts.—H. Templer to Ter- 
rible—R. Patten and F. Suttie to Ame- 
rica—F., Simple to Grecian— G. C.Whit- 
bread, J. Vaurenen,and C. B. Howard to 
Hibernia—J. P. J. Parry to Sidon—M. 
Prattent to Albatross—A. J. Villiers to 
St. Vincent—J. H.C. Smail to Belleisle 
—J. A. R. Dunlop to Mastiffi—R. J. 
Hancock to President—G. A. Douglas 
andH. T. Holmes to Superb—J. Bay- 
ford to Trafalgar—T. Barnardston to 
Ca C. D. Lucas to Amazon. 

Masrers’ Assistants.—G. F, M‘Dou- 
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gail to William and Mary—J. Gilling 
to Avon—E. Wise, R. Dawes, J. A. Wil- 
son, W. and H. G. Wilson and W. H. 
Willing to Caledonia—J. Gregory to 
Acheron—J. C. Soltieet to St. Vincent— 
G, Willoughby and R. G. Pashley to 
Mariner—A. J. A. Parks to Victory— 
J. H. Foster to Ardent. 

Deputy Inspector or Hospitars.— 
W. Lindsay, m.p., to Cork, in conse- 
quence of apprehended fever on board 
Her Majesty’s ships there. 

Suraeons.—J. M-Bain to Mastiff— 
H. J. Domville and J. Caldwell to Mari- 
ner—T.H. Keown to the Marine De- 
tachment at Port Essington—J. Lardner 
to Asia convict ship. 

Assistant Surceons.—W. T. Kay to 
the Royal Naval Hospital, Stonehouse— 
J. G. @. Ballantine to Erpress—W. H. 
Slogyett to Caledonia—W. Main, m.p , 
to Griffon—W. Smith, m.p., to Ocean— 
J, Lilburne to Belleiskeh—H, Gervais to 
Mariner—D. O. West to Trafalgar. 

PAYMASTERS AND Punserns,—W. H 
Norman to Rosamond—R. A. Cummirg 
to Muriner—W. W. Parminter to Cor- 
morant—R. Wilson to Crocodile. 

Cierxs.—H. A. Drake (Assist.) to 
Mariner—G. Grigor and E. Kirby (As- 
sists.) to Ocean—J. Fitzpatrick (Assist.) 
and A, Jeffreys to Victory—G. F.Grigor 
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(Assist.) to William and Mary—rR. J. 
Tucker to Poicticrs—W. F. Wentworth 
to Myrmidon—Bright (Assist.) and E. 
Whitehead to Caledunta—G. B. Eales to 
Dragon—H. D. Grant (Assist.) to Ra- 
leish—H. F. Kirkman to St. Vincent— 
W. Horton (in charge) and A, Whiffen 
(Assis!.) to Mastiff. 


Coast GuARD, 


APPOINTMENTS,—Lieut. W. J. Lake 
to Ramsgate—Mr. H. Leigh to Newtown 
—Lieut. C. J. Walton to No. 1 Battery 
—Lieut. J. B. Clarke to Swanage— Lieut. 
C. G. Clarke to the Grand Re:!oubt— 
Lieut. W. Wooldrige to Wells—-Lieut. 
C. Auridge to Challabro’—Lieut. G. F. 
Westbrook to Ranger—Lieut. G. Mason 
(1827) to Stag—Lieut. J. G. Lapontiere 
(1827) to be Chief Officer—Com. E. LB. 
Nott, to be Inspecting Commander, ap- 
pointed to the Sunderland District—Mr. 
T. Lapenotiere to Buckle. 

Removatrs.—Lieut. C. W Pears to 
Poole Harbour—Licut. W. Taylor to 
Milk Cove—Lieut. W. Hole to Budleigh 
Salterton—Mr. J. Hungerford to Cran- 
field Point—Mr. G. E. Spencer to Coo- 
ley Point—Lieut. J. Watson to W: ston- 
super-mare—C, J. Hippisley to Bem- 
bridge. 


Bretas, MagrriaGes, and DEArTus. 


Birtirs. 


Feb. 13, at Ingestre, Lady Sarah, the 
wife of Capt, Viscount Ingestre, of a 
daughter. 

Jan. 23. at the Craig, Bowness, Win- 
dermere, the w.fe of Capt. Sir Thomas 
Sabine Pasley, Bart.. of a daughter. 

Jan. 14, at Park cottage, Carmarthen, 
the wife of Lieut. H: Wright, of a daugh- 
ter, 

Feb. 1, in Clarendon square, Leaming- 
ton, the wife of Capt. T. N. Langford, 
of a daughter. 

Jan. 24, at Birkenhead, the lady of 
Capt. Charlewood, of a daughter. 

Jan. 26, at Southsea, the wife of Mr. 
P. Wellington, Mast—Com. of Belvidera, 
of a daughter. 

Jan. 17, at Caroline place, Stonehouse, 
ra wife of Lieut. Kinsman, of a daugh- 

er. 

Jan. 19, at Richmond cottage, near 


Penzance, the wife of Com. Blair, of the 
Coast Guard, of a daughter. 

Feb. 6, at Walmer, the wife of C. H. 
Baker, esq., Commander, of a daughter. 

Jan, 22, the wife of Lieut, G. Baring 
Collier, of a son. 

Jan. 29, at Orizava, Chudleigh, the 
wife of Com. Powney, x.x.. of a daugh— 
ter. ; 
Nov. 18, at Singapore, the lady of 
Capt. Fowler, of Hero, of a daughter. 


fFlarriages. 


Jan. 21, at Great Cheverel Wilts, N. 
Barton, esq., of Corsley house, to Mary, 
only daughter of the late Capt. John 
Nicholas. 

Feb, 13, at East Teignmouth, Devon, 
Dr. J. Dickson, of St. Helies’a, Jersey, 
to Mary, daughter of Capt. Parson. 

Feb. 13, at St. George’s, Hanover 
square, John Philpot Curran, evq., to 
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Margaret Grace, daughter of Capt. 
Hayes, Roya! Marines. 

Fed, 16, at Torquay, Hay E. 8. Win- 
throp, Commander, eldest son of the late 
Vice—Adm., Winthrop, to Anne daughter 
of the late John Hives, esq., of Gledhow 
grove, York. 

Feb. 2, at Hobberstone, by the Rev, 
O. Leach, Capt. Macdonald, to Martha, 
youngest daughter of Lieut. George. 

At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, C. 
E. Davenpert, esq., Royal Regiment, 
yonneet soo of the Jate Adm. Sir Salis- 

ury Davenport, x.c.H., c.B , to Emma, 
Anne Georgiana Webber, daughter of 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Rij.on. 

Jan. 14, at Bristol, Thomas, eldest son 
of Francis Jefferson, esq., Sunning Hill, 
Berks, to Mary, daughter of Mr, Jumes 
Trix, late of Barnstaple, 

Jan. 23, at St. George’s, Hanover 
square, William Dering, esy., eldest son 
of Cholmeley Gering, ezq., of Ayott, 
Herts, to Anne Caroline, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Clotworthy Upton, esq. 

Nov. 24, at Meerut, Lieut. P. R. Hoc- 
kin, 2nd in com. 16th Irreg. Cav,, to 
Julia Josephine Hamilton, second daugh- 
ter of Capt. W. H. Knight, of Parkstone 
Poole, Dorset. 

At Wokington, the Rev. H. Le Grand 
Boyce, to Cordelia, daughter of Capt. H. 
B. Mason, of Yately, Hants. 

At Plymouth, Lieut, Euston J. Gray, 
son of the late Lieut. Gray, to Jane, 
daughter of the late Lieut-Gen. J. Kern, 
E. I. Co’s Service. 

At St. Lawrence church, Winchester, 
by the Rev, G. Woodcock, Robert Budd, 
esq., of Fawley, to Eleanor Woodman, 
relict of Capt. James Purefoy. 

Jan. 28, at St. Sidwell’s church, Exe- 
ter, Com. George Curtis Adams, to 
Mary Susan, daughter of Edward Wool- 
mer, esq., of Barnfield, Exeter. 


Wertis. 


Feb. 11, at his residence, Denmark 
hill, Surrey, Vice—Admiral of the Blue 
William Young, in his 81st year. 

Jan. 15, at 18, Raby place, Bath, aged 
68, Margaret Ann, the wife of Joseph 
Bullen, eaq., Admiral of the White. 

Jan. 19, in Great Surrey-street, re— 
tired Com. Charles Jones (1837), aged 
65. He wae midehipman of the Poly- 
phemus, at Copenhagen, in 1801, where 
he was woanded. 

Jan. 18, Master Joseph Wolfe (1807). 

Jan. 21, Mrs. Penelope, widow of Lieut. 
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Kent, and daughter of the late Lieut. W. 
Hunter, of the Royal Hospital, Green- 
wich. 

Jan. 9, at Lerwick, Shetland, Lieut. A. 
Hoseason, 

Jan. 20, at George place, Plymouth, 
C. H. Goldin, Clerk, son of the late R. 
Goldin, esq., Purser. 

Jan. 30, at Southfield, Stirling, retired 
Com. Robert Balfour, promoted in July 
last from the rank of Master. He was 
made a Master in 1796. 

Jan. 26, at Orchard place, Southamp- 
ton, Catherine Mary, wife of J. W. An- 
cell, esq., aged 30. 

Feb. 16, in Adam street West, in her 
35th year, Ellen Ann, the wife of Ed- 
ward Pitts, esq., «.1.8., Commanider. 

Feb. 17, at Douglas, Isle of Man, Geor- 
giana Collier, second daughter of Capt. 
Sir Robert Hagan. 

At Spring Garden Parade, aged 82, 
Rebecca, relict of James Coultry, esq. 

Dec. 29, at Copenhagen, in her 23rd 
year, the wife of George Carstenson, 
esq., eldest daughter of Com. Webb. 

Dec. 31, at Weybourne, Norfolk, 
Mary Ann, the wife of Lievt. James 
Stewart, of the Coast Guard, aged 68. 

Jan. 13, at Southsea, Emma Haber— 
field, in her 25th year, daughter of the 
Jate Lieut. Haberfield 

In Union street, Stonchouse, Mrs. 
Agnes Dicken, widow of the Jate Capt, 
Kent, 

Jan. 22, at Teignmouth, Devon, aged 
18, Susan, youngest daughter of the late 
Lieut. George Leslie. 

Feb. 6, at Blackheath, Maria, the wife 
of Capt. Rowland Money, c.s. 

Feb. 9, at her residence, in Durnford 
street, Stonehouse, Jane, relict of the 
late Capt. James Rogers, in her 84th 
year. 

Feb, 4, at Bath, Mrs. Emma Blaquire, 
widow ot the late Edward Blaquire, esq. 

Jan, 35, at her residence, Athol house, 
Southsea, Nancy, the wife of Com. E, 
Wilcox, in her 53rd year. 

Jan. 30, at Newport, Monmouthshire, 
Mr. Walker Richards, harbour-master of 
that port. 

Nov 23, Hong Kong, China, on board 
the Vullure, James Thomas Gill, esq., 
second son of Capt. Gill. 

Jan 17, at Malta, Hugh L. Walmsley, 
elder son of Lieut. J. Hughes Lloyd. 

Jan. 29, at Southsea, Leighton Dal— 
rymple, son of Capt, E. G. Fanshawe. 

At the residence of her son, Landport, 
Portsea, Jane, relict of Mr. J. Bragg, 
age 59. 
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TABLE SHEWING THE Hourty VELOCITY OF THB WiIND Iw MILES, 


As determined by the Rev. W. Foster’s Anemometer, Stebbington, near Fareham, 
Hants.—January, 1847. 
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TABLE SHEWING THE AMOUNT OF Rain IN INCHES—JAN. 1847. 
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TABLE SHEWING THB AMOUNT OF WIND IN MILES, AND OF Rain 1n INCHES 
FROM EACH Point OF THE ComPass—JAN. 1847. 
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Considering from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. day, and from 6 P.M. to 6 a.m. night, we have 
3554 miles the amount of wind during the day, and 3022 during the night. .877 
inches the amount of rain during the day, and 1.143 during the night. Total wind 
6576 miles, rain 2.02 inches. The greatest amount of rain was from S.S.W. 
The number of hours during which rain fell was 72; and the number of hours 
during which the amount of wind is recorded was 460; during 284 hours it was 
calm 
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Royvat Navy at Portsmoutu.—In Port—St. Vincent, Victory, Victoria and 
Albert (in dock.) In Harbour—Excellent, Dragon, Sidon, Birkenhead, 
Rattler, Myrtle, and African. 

At Prymouta.—In harbour— Caledonia, Mariner, Rusamond, Avenger, 
Confiance, Constitution. 

In Barnroot.— Recruit. In rHe Sounp.—Queen, Albatross, Express. 





METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 


Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory, 
From the 21st of January to the 20th of February, 1847. 















































rm | mh Barometer Fabrenheit | Wind. | 
A A In Inches and, Thermometer Weather. 
Pee Decimals. In the Shade. Quarter. Strength. | 
S S19 am.| 3p. M cca ies A.M. P.M 
In Dec In Dec 
21 !Th | 29:89 | 29°81 1/1 os 2) os (3) r (4) 
22 |F. | 29:75 | 29-71 1 jl odr (2 of 
23 |S. | 29°63 | 29°58 1 |3 be ber (4) 
24 :Su. | 29°45 | 29-19 5 {6 or 2) gor (3) 
25 IM. | 29°32 | 29°36 6 | 5 qbe qbcp (4 
26 |Tu. | 29 40 | 29°46 3 16 be qbep (4) 
27 |W. | 29°38 | 29°36 6 '3 qbc 0 
28 |Th.| 29°00 | 29°10 8 6 qbcp (2 qbc 
29 IF. | 29°33 | 2934 2/2 be 
30 |S. | 29-46 | 29°53 214 be oO 
31 jSu. | 29°58 | 29°63 2 1 0 be 
1 |M. | 29°60 | 29-63 | 32135 | 28; 36' SWINE (1/2 0s 2) be 
2 |Tu.! 29°30 | 29-74 33/35/30! 36/ N | N |4 1/6 be qos (3) 
3 }W. | 29°83 | 29°91 33] 35/31/35; NE | NE | 2 | 4 os 2 o 
4|Th.; 30°12 | 30:12 32/36/31) 37' N N |2 | 3 o 0 
5 |F. | 30°13: 30:03 32 | 37: 28: 38! W | NW! 2 / 2 ° ogd 3) 
6 |S. | 2966! 29952 ° 411/47) 35 48; Wl W458 or 2) qbc 
7 'Su. | 29°50 | 29°38 34] 32) 32 34° Wil E !/2 ,2 os 2) os (3) 
8 (IM. | 29°61 ; 2951 24/30!19|31 SW |} BE '3 11 be os 3 4 
9 )Tu. | 29:33 | 29°36 21 | 27/19; 28) W ' NW, 2 14 bem bem 
10 |W. | 29°43 | 29:49 23 | 33} 20/33) N .NW/|3 /4 bem bem 
11 |Th.' 2966 | 2976 32/]35/25|)36; N | NE /|2 /2 bem be 
12 |F. | 29°82 | 2982 17] 31! 14/32' SW 'SW 2 |3 bm bem 
13 |8. | 29°98 | 29-98 22/31, 21/32, Wj] 8 2 /2 bem bmn 
14 |Su. | 29.62 | 29°60 40) 43/95 /44,;8W B8Wi4 12] orl@a or 4 
15 IM. | 29°48 | 2936 43) 50! 42/51| 8 | Wfa@ |4 or (2) b 
16 |Tu.| 29°75 | 29°65 39] 42,35/43| W swi3 |38 0 or 3 
17 |W. | 29°90 | 29°90 45] 51! 42/53| SW !Swf4 | 4 b be 
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January 1847.—Mean height of the Barometer == 29°824 inches; Mean temperature == 35 0 
degrees depth of rain failen == 1°34 inches. 











TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
The account of the “ Hurricane at Havana,” from the Master of the William 
Murray has reached us. 


The papers on “ Great Circle Sailing,” “ The Estuary of the Exe,” and “Aus- 
tralian Navigation,” will be completed in our next. 


Hunt, Printer, 3, New Church Strect, Edgware Read. 
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THe CARIMATA PASSAGE AND Easrern Roore To SINGAPORE. 
By Capt. M’ Kenzie. 


THe passage from Java Balli and Lombok, late in the south-east mon- 
soon is often tedious, as the south-east currents begin to prevail in Octo- 
ber, and light winds, which frequently haul to W. and N.W. after pas- 
sing Pulo cap. To strangers going that way, these hints may be 
of service. After leaving the straits of Lombok or Balli, easterly winds 
will you past Pulo Mancap. The best track thus far will be 
between Pondy and Galion, (safe in the night time), and then to the 
southward of Lubeck, going well to the westward of the Mancap shoal, 
and just giving the Discov2ry bank, and other dangers on the west side 
of the passage, a farr berth. Steer for the Eastern Montaran island, 
passing between it and the next westerly one, the passage is quite clear; 
steer then to the W.N.W. along the coast of Billiton. I would not go 
inside the Montaran shoals, as the wind there at that time of year is 
seldom more westerly than S.W., consequently a vessel will lie up high 
enough, from the East Montaran to pass south of Pulo Dogan, Taya and 
Sinkep (if possible to weather the last,) if not the straits of Dasse are 
quite safe, and quickly passed through with the tide. 

On the western side, just beyond the narrows, there is a small bay on 
the Lingin shore, with ancho wood, and water. 

After passing through either of these straits, ran for Singapore by 

on straits. On the west side of Sinkep and’ Lingin, and throu 

Dryon, there will be re tides, and good stants of wind, with the 
Sumatras. It often falls calm before they come, and if the tide is foul, 
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a kedge that could be handily wayed, would be sufficient to drop, and 
the canvass then reduced; doulle-reefed topsails will do for the first 
puff, and nothing is lost by being prepared for a heavy gust, as I have 
passed, and seen many strangers passed by the country vessels when in 
the straits of Malacca in the height of a Sumatra, kept before the wind 
with all their canvass flying about, and of course, running dead to lee- 
ward, whilst the country vessel was running her course under snug can- 
vass; and at daylight the other vessels out of sight astern. 

I remember an instance of collision from this neglect of shortening 
sail promptly. Two or three vessels in company in Malacca strait, one 
night, were caught by a Sumatra. The second westernmost one, was 
snug before the squall came down, and going her course, the weather- 
most (and headmost also) on the contrary, held on, and was obliged to up 
helm, when the squall struck her, and with top-gallant sails flying, top- 
sails on the cap, and courses flapping about, she ran into the quarter of 
the other vessel, and seriously damaged both. 

On the east side of Lingin, the currents set to the southward strongly 
from the China Sea; and the wind often hangs at N.W. and North, so 
that little progress can be made, until Rhio straits are entered, and that is 
most likely a beat through, and then a westerly breeze must be expected 
to beat up with to Singapore. In my first voyage to Singapore m the 
months of October and November, I fell in with three vessels off Lingin 
going there for water; but bound to Singapore. Being short of water 
myself, having bullocks on board, I went in with them, knowing the 
place. We started again at the same time; they to the eastward through 
Rhio or Singapore straits, and myself through Dasse. I arrived six 
days before one, and ten or twelve before the others, the two latter 
having tried the outer passage to Singapore strait. 

A few remarks with respect to Rhio straits may not be unacceptable. 
When making them from the southward, instead of passing east of the 
Topjes (or five small islands) in the entrance, steer for the west side of 
them; there will be a high island on the port hand; from this a N.W. 
b.N. 4 N. course, will carry a vessel up to Pulo Loban, in a good channel 
clear of all dangers. This course will keep you well on the west side of 
the channel, and will avoid a spit that extends from Amsterdam, which 
is the first island N.N.W. of the Topjes. The western islands can be 
approached by the lead, excepting the high island west of the Topjes, 
which has 20 fathoms close to it. 

After passing Loban and the first point north of it; keep that point 
due south, and that will lead clear of the Pau, and also of the reefs off 
Bintang. From the north entrance a course ought to be steered (if the 
wind is west) to get into soundings on the opposite shore, where, in case 
of calm or foul tide, no ground should be lost. . The Singapore boatmen 
say, they always know a stranger by his keeping in the middle of the 
straits, whilst a country trader hugs the north shore. By leaving Singa- 
pore with the first of the ebb, Rhio straits will be entered with the flood, 
which will be a fair tide to Amsterdam. 

The Pan shoal is an awkward patch, with no beacon on it, though 
twenty or thirty dollars would suffice to make a beacon of three spars. 
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The shoal in cloudy and rainy weather cannot be distinguished at all. 
There is a light hoisted on the Government hill, Singapore, every night, 
as a mark for shipping. I have gone in often at night, and.the light 
from the houses in the town, were visible long before this, and more 
brilliant, so it is really not needed. Money has been subscribed by 
many some years ago, for a lighthouse on Pedro Branca, which would 
be of real utility. 

As to beating down the Carimata against the south-east monsoon, 
I believe tke best plan is to go through Rhio strait, then stretch 
over to the Borneo coast, and work down it close in; anchoring for 
the tides. From Rendezvous island make for the Java shore and 
if bound easterly work along it. This passage is easily made to 
Sourabaya in fifteen to twenty days. But it is beating up from Balli, 
Lombok, or the east end of Java, in the west monsoon that requires 
some remarks; and for vessels usually deeply loaded with rice, it is 
a difficult thing to beat up against a strong monsoon, and Ice current. 
Two routes have been generally adopted. One to the southward of 
Java, and the other by beating up the Carimata. By both these routes 
I have known some vessels get to Singapore in forty days, and some 
have been fifty, sixty, and eighty days. I should say sixty was an average 
passage from Balli or Lombok; and the vessel much strained, sails worn, 
and cargo probably more or less damaged. I should, therefore, confi- 
dently recommend an eastern route, which I have no doubt has been by 
this time followed by the commanders of Balli vessels, at my sugyestion. 
This is, to go through the Molucca, or even Gillolo passage, and then 
with the N. and N.E. winds, through the straits of Balabac into the China 
Sea, and thence to Singapore. A fair wind would be sccured all the 
way, and the passage made in twenty-five or thirty days, with ease and 
comfort to the vessel. This may seem a very circuitous track, yet I am 
certain that it is the quickest way to Singapore. And any one who had 
once tried either of the other routes, would find the difference, when 
comparing with the eastern route, the harassing work from Pulo to 
Singapore, and the strong rush of current from the China sea that 
begins so early as October before the N.E. monsoon has set in. 

There is a shoal reported to exist N.W.b.N. from east Moutaran island, 
though I have often passed there and have not seen it. There is also a 
shoal of coral rock westward of Ontario reef, three miles; it was passed 
over in 3 fathoms, by the schooner Jupiter, Capt. Peterson. There is 
another east of the north point of Lingin, not in the track of vessels, un- 
less beating down. There is yet one more, on which the Frederick the 
Sixth was lost lately; it is directly in the track of vessels from the Cari- 
mata bound to Singapore, east of Bintang. Ido not see cither the 
wreck of this vessel, or the Duke of Lancaster, lost on a reef in the China 
sea, in your Magazine. I took a memorandum of the position of the 
former vessel’s reef, when I was in Singapore: the lat. is 0° 35’ N. lon. 
105° 19'E. High land is seen at a distance, bearing S.W. and islands 
in distance W.N.W. It is a small round rocky patch, about three cables 
in diameter, and shoalest water 2 fathoms, deepening rapidly to seventeen 
fathoms. Water may be got in the Curimata, at Camata, at Pamu- 
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bangan, St. Barbis, and Lingin, with abundance of firewood. As I have 
not seen any account of the reef where the Frederick the Sixth was lost; 
I suppose you have not heard of it. 


[The account of a ship belonging to the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation ee a Aor recently been lost on it, will be found among our 
Nautical Notices.—Ep. } 


OBSERVATIONS ON MAKING THE PASSAGE TO THE EASTWARD THROUGH 
Torres STRAIT, AND THE Monsoons IN THE TimouR Sea.— 
Loss of the Heroine.—By Capt. M‘Kenzie. 


(Concluded from page 117.) 


From this anchorage, with a northerly wind, we steered to go to the 
eastward of the great reef, east of Haggerstone Island, but the sun 
being a-head, I did not see the reef till the lead showed the water 
shoaling rapidly to 5 fathoms. I came to for a time, to see where the 
shoal spots lay; one was close on the land quarter with only 3 feet 
on it: to starboard there was 3, 4, and 5 fathoms, the tide ruaning 
strong, and as she was eee be ees to ocoapashenty a re I was 
obliged to lay out a kedge to port, hove up the anchor, and sli the 
kedge, which was lost as the tide took the buoy under. A ee ake 
took us into deep water, when I ran between the reef and Hagger- 
stone Island, and saw the schooner I expected to meet, on the S.E, 
side of the reef, near the wreck of the Maid of Athens: and shortly 
another between the Pipers Islands. Passed them at4 P.M. At 6h. 
were abreast of Cape Fair, where the wind hauled to westward off the 
land, light with rain; did not make much this night. At daylight 
Restoration Island jn sight, passed it at 7 a.m. This day moderate 
northerly breezes. At noon passed Cape Direction, and at 6 p.m, 
were abreast of Night Island. 

From here to Cape Sidmouth we had two days of light N. and N.E. 
winds, On the morning of the second day saw a schooner at anchor 
under a sandy island S.E. of Cape Sidmouth. Sent a boat a-head to 
board her, found her to be the Thomas Lord, of Sydney, trepanging. 
She had found water to the southward of the cape, but the natives were 
hostile, and they were fearful of landing oftener than necessary. This 
day a moderate N.E. breeze blew until after sunset, when we were to the - 
southward of Claremont Islands. During the night the wind was light 
from E., we stood to the southward, into Charlotte Bay. Next day the 
wind still kept E., and at noon we were close to the eastern dry bank; 
stood to the southward into the bight, and worked to N.E. along shore, 
and at 10 p.m. came to on the westward side of Cape Flinders, in 
9 fathoms water; the breeze increasing from the east. 

At daylight ug with the tide, and beat through between Clack 
Island and Cape Flinders, found 18 fathoms close to the reef bordering 
Clack Island. I stood to the N.E. between Pibon Island and the 
Woods Islands, west of them, where it is marked, light coloured water, 
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and carrying 15 and 16 fathoms. About five miles from Pibon Island 
were two small sandbanks, and reefs to the northward of them, in the 
distance; it appeared quite clear between these islands, and the light 
water was probably only a line of tide. This night light east winds, 
anchored under the lee of Pibon Island in 10 fathoma. At daylight 
wayed with light east airs, and passed between the islands and Cape 
Melville; sent a boat to the south, and found the remains of native fires 
and the shells of turtle. Several fires were seen on the main during the 
night. Towards noon the wind increased, and hauled to E.N.E. but 
died away by 8 Pp. m., when we passed Point Barrow. 

At daylight next morning Noble Island bore S., three or four miles. 
At 10h. light airs, abreast of the middle Howick Island, came to with 
the stream, and went with two boats to the main land. Landed on the 
north point of the bay west of Coles Island. The land here was sand 
and barren, the trees mostly bent to the northward, showing south win 
eke there was abundance of fresh water to be got by scraping a 

le in the sand above high-water mark; at 1 foot, or 18 inches, the 
water flowed in freely. In the bight of the bay there were several 
canoes with out-riggers: and a path leading i which we followed 
some distance, until we came to a well, and a few huts formed by 
branches placed to windward, but no natives were seen: probably the 
party was too numerous and they were fearful. I called at Coles Group 
coming back, they are mostly of dead coral. 

At midnight wayed with a light N.W. land wind, and at daylight 
the Turtle Group bore 8.E. five or six miles: here saw several canoes, 
sent a boat manned by Port Essington natives, to try and get them to 
come alongside; they could not understand each other, but after some 
time, they boarded us. They were fine, large, and fleshy men: they 
had some knowledge of the effects of firearms, as, on putting the spy- 
glass to my eye, they all fell down flat and put a een! hands, as 
requesting me not to fire. As I had p everything for leaving a 

to collect biche-le-mer, I anchored under the lee of the Turtle 
ds, and selected the smallest island for the place to build the tents, 
&e.; Dr. Lichhardt kindly taking charge of a boat which was going to 
the main to see if there was water, he thinking that there would be 
plenty found all along this part of the coast. The stores and all neces- 
saries were landed, firearms and ammunition for the number of men, and 
two two-pound swivel guns, which could command all parts of the island, 
or rather sandbank, as the natives seemed to have a number of canoes, 
and were well armed with all the Australian weapons. We went on 
the neighbouring islands, where the natives had hauled up their canoes, 
and found them eating turtle, of which many shells were hung up in 
the trees; they had larger shells in the ground for the i a of 
catching rain water. One man was dreadfully disfigured, y one 
side of his face being eaten away by a cancer. I gave them a little 
rice and iron hoop and they seemed highly pleased. In the evening 
Dr. Lichhardt returned, and announced that there were several wells, 
and water to be got plentifully by digging. There were also many 
natives about and several canoes. 
The next morning landed the party, fifteen im all, with the first 
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officer. The long-boat cutter rigged, and a small boat, were left with 
them. The anchor was then wayed and we proceeded on our voyage, 
with light breezes at S.E. At6 p.m. abreast of Cape Flattery, the 
wind hauling more to seaward. At midnight passed Cape Bedtord, and 
at 3 a.M., when feeling the way with the lead, being abreast of the 
reefs off Endeavour river, saw a vessel, apparently at anchor, lutted up 
boldly for her; when near her saw the reef close aboard, and got less 
water very suddenly; laid all flat aback, and when in a yrood berth came 
to. The vessel was the Castlereagh, tender to Bramble, which vessel 
being inshore of us, was passed unseen. ‘The Castlereagh had touched 
on the reef but soon got off. Lieut. Aird boarded us and kindly sent a 
turtle for us. I gave him the position of the rock on which I struck in 
Endeavour Strait. At daylight we both wayed and parted, at Sh. it 
came on thick with S.S.E. winds. At 6 p.M., came to under the Jee 
of Endeavour reef, the same weather continuing till noon next day, when 
we wayed, and beat through between Endeavour reef and the islands; 
the channel is much narrower than is marked on the chart, and a lone 
reef extends from the eastern extremity of the north island; passed these 
at 6 p.M., the wind hauling to eastward. 

At daylight next morning the wind backed to 8.1K. with rain: abreast 
of Cape Tribulation, the tide running strong to the northward, came to. 
The tides here beginning to slack in their strength, when running to 
the southward. At noon wayed and made but little way, at sunset 
light variable airs and rain; came to. At daylight moderate E. winds, 
wayed, and at noon passed Snapper Island; at 4h. passed Low islands, 
wind veering toS.E. with rain. At 8h. calm, and the tide setting north, 
came to with stream, in 10 fathoms; at midnieht blowing strong from 
the south-east, and not being inclined to lose what I had gained, by run- 
ning back to anchor under the lee of the Low islands, let go the best 
bower, and gave a good scope of chain. By daylight the wind increased 
to a gale, the top-gallant-yard and mast were sent down, and main-top 
mast struck, and 30 fathoms of the small bower chain, shackled to the 
stream, and veered out. ‘Ihe same was done to the best bower. ‘This 
gale lasted four days; attended with heavy rain; at the same time, ac- 
cording to my mates, the gale blew from the northward at the Turtle 
Group, with a much longer continuance of rain. The Thomas Lord 
was driven on shore, and lost her false keel and rudder; where she was 
lying further north. | 

Wayed anchor when the gale was over, which took nearly six hours, 
as there was 105 fathoms stream, and about 120 best bower chain out, 
and the bottom was mud. Towards evening a fine land breeze caine up 
and by 4h. next morning Cape Grafton was passed, but when round it, 
the tide ran without ceasing to the nonhwant and the wind backed to 
S.E., after sunset we came to under Cape Grafton. Next mormmg 
tried it again, and by tacking close in-shore, gut as far as Fitzroy Island 
by noon, blowing hard from S.E., came to. There are several streams 
of water at Cape Grafton and Fitzroy island, many native fires were seen 
and paths in the island, with remains of fires and fish. At daylight, next 
day, wayed and tried to get between Fitzroy Island and the main, but 
the tide not slacking, after thrashing about all day, came to again: 
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found the jaws of the main gaff sprung. This day a continual brisk 
gale from S.E.; at daylight went ashore and cut new jaws for the gaff: 
busily employed this dss in fitting them and watering. At daylight 
wayed, and passed between the island and main. At noon calm, 
came to to hold on against the current. At2 P.M. a moderate E. breeze, 
wayed, and at midnight passed the Frankland with light S.W. winds; 
at daylight abreast of Point Cooper. This day light E. and S.E. breezes; 
at 8 p. Mm. calm, came to abreast of Barnard. Group. Midnight wayed, 
light land winds, here the tides began to be more regular, and helped us 
to the southward. Daylight, Dunk Island S.W. Noon, light E. and 
S.E. winds, past to eastward of Bookes Islands. Sunset passed Cape 
Sandwich,* and at midnight calm, came to near Point Hillock. Day- 
light, light E. breeze, wayed, and at noon abreast of the north end of 
Palm Islands; at 9h. passed the south point and rock. Midnight, light 
E.S.E. winds; at daylight Magnetical Island, S.E. From this the 
winds were constantly at S.E. and E., sometimes veering a little to the 
northward, in the afternoon. The tides mostly ran in the direction of the 
channels and pretty regularly, running longer to the northward when 
strong S.E. winds prevailed. There is good water and good anchorage 
on the west side of Gould Island and Cape Upstart. 

The Heroine left Sydney, with a small cutter the Ariel in tow, in 
company with the Rinshantiees and Sapphire. After clearing the heads, 
kept close in shore to avoid the southerly current. When abreast of 
Point Stephens got strong N.E. breezes which lasted seven days, and 
much retarded our progress; the breeze generally blew very strong in 
the afternoon and night-time, often bringing us to double-reefed-top- 
sails. Near daylight it usually fell calm and the currents drifted us 
about sadly. One morning in a stark calm the Enchantress went away to 
the north-westward, hull down, in a couple of hours, though she was in 
speaking distance of both the Sapphire and Heroine before. We 
rounded Break Sea spit on the 21st at 1 a.M., with moderate easterly 
winds, at daylight passed the south Bunker; at noon light airs and 
calms; at 4h. moderate N.E. winds; midnight more easterly; at day- 
light Cape Capricorn S.W., increasing breezes from §8.E. At noon 
strong S.E. winds, Peak island N.W. At midnight Peak island, No. 2, 
bore W. four miles. At daylight Percy island bore S.W. ten miles; at 
8h. fresh S.S.E. and rain; at noon passed between Hummock island, 
K., and the sandbanks to eastward; thick rainy weather and fresh S.E. 
winds; at Gh. more clear, passed to westward of the dry sand, about six 
miles, and made signal to the others to speak, and gave the course for 
the night, N.W.4N. till 1 a.m.; the distance was 58 miles from the 
reefs. We were going 6 to 64, and a curreut of 4 knot per hour, 
giving a distance in seven hours of 49 miles. 

At 1 a.m. showed the light to alter the course, and kept away 
N.W.b. W.; while preparing to jibe the main boom for a W.b.N. course, 
just then the vessel struck aft; the helm was put to starboard and the 
light thrown overboard; she was answering the helm rapidly when she 
struck again with terrific violence: the reefs now the light was out, were 


¢ Reefs were scen about ten or twelve miles to the eastward of Cape Sandwich. 
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visible on the port bow and starboard side. Seeing that there was no 
chance of getting off, let go the topsail, and foresail halyards by the 
run, and ordered the crew of the Ariel to cut their warps and let go 
their anchor, they lying in the smooth under our lee. The reef being 
small, the port a was let go for fear of forcing over into deep 
water, the lee boats ordered to be cleared away. The veseel. 
striking tremendously all this time, at the third or fourth time, the fore- 
topmast went above the cap, and the main-boom unshipped and went 
like a battering ram along port side of the deck, probably disabling 
some of the crew who were afterwards missed. Directly after she 
heeled to port and went down in deep water, on the weather side of the 
reef, sinking in about 5 or 6 fathoms, after striking the davits, hooking 
into the boats, which: had been only partly lowered, and took them 
down with her. 

The whole of the crew and passengers got on board the Ariel, at dif- 
ferent times during the night, with the exception of four passengers and 
three of the crew who were drowned. For myself, having a young 
child three years old, in one arm, and being heavily clothed, I soald not 
fetch the boat, the tide running along the edge of the reef carrying me 
away. After considerable time I got into a heavy tide ripple and eddy 
which turned me round and round several times, and took me under: in 
my drowning struggles I must have parted with the child. I fortu- 
nately rose in a smoother spot, and when a little recovered, took off my 
clothes and merely floated until daylight, the heavy seas often breaking 
over and completely swamping me. At daylight I saw the Sapphire 
some distance from me, and was picked. up by her boat when I was 
in speaking distance of them. The remainder of the crew got the 
Ariel off at high water, set their sail and made for the Enchantress 
which vessel sent her boat and three hands, who boarded the cutter, 
made their boat fast astern, and sailed to the Enchantress; the crew. 


were then divided between the two vessels. Don Angelo Confalomarie, . 


a Roman Catholic missionary, who could not swim, was saved by one 
of the dogs. 


I shall now try to explain, as well as I am able, what I consider the 


cause of this dreadful occurrence and less of life. From noon to 6 P.M. 


we ran from K island to the outer sandbank,, a distance of 30 miles: 


neatly, the tide then against us, making the progress over the ground 
5 knots. From the sandbank to the reef is 58 mules, and a fairway 
course, N.W. 4 N., the steering compass showed a } point more northerly 
than the azimuth compass used to observe the variation, and conse- 
quently a N.W.4N. course was steered. We had averaged 5 knots 
against the tide, and as the wind was steady, 64 was a fair allowance. 
with it, I gave her 7 knots; she was going 6 by the log which would 
have placed her 9 miles from the reefs at 1 a.m. The Sapphire’s 
position was nearly the same as mine on her chart, and the Enchantress 


4 or 5 miles to the southward. I can only account for the increase of: 


current by supposing that the strong N.. winds previous had caused 
an accumulation of water in the bight, and. the S.E. wind had brought 
up a rush of tide with it. For when bound down to Sydney, I an- 
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chored several times during calms amongst these islands, and found the 
tide set barely + knot to W.N.W., and this after strong S.E. winds had 
been blowing. 

For the unfortunate loss of life, I can only say that there were three 
new boats in the quarter-davits ready for lowering, the preventer lash- 
ings having been removed when the Bunkers were passed: and the boats 
hung merely by the tackle falls and gripes. I had always made it a 
rule to have the boats in readiness, oars, masts, sails, &c., always in them; 
but the time between striking and sinking was so short, and in a dark 
night with a vessel striking heavily, it was impossible to get them 
lowered in the time. 

The two vessels passed close to us on the port side and worked to the 
southward all night; when at daylight they found themselves to leeward 
of us. From this I am inclined to believe that this is a detached patch 
to the southward of the other reefs, and our course steered after leaving 
the wreck was W.N.W. On the voyage down, when beating through 
between these islands and reefs, I noticed a place near there that had 
apparently strong ripplings. The lead was not used, as the reefs I pre- 
viously knew, were steep to and the same depth, about 35 fathoms, ex- 
tended across to the islands. I never spared the lead when it was 
ce to be of any use, and there was always one stretched forward, for 
the look-out to drop at a moment’s notice. There was a good look out 
kept, but at this time a brilliant light was burning which cast such a 
glare, that it was impossible to see the breakers at the time. I was in 
the starboard boat giving orders about trimming sails. The vessel sank 
in 9 fathoms, her main-topmast-head being just above water. The two 
remaining vessels proceeded on their voyage, and on arriving at Turtle 
island I found the biche-le-mer party had left. They afterwards boarded 
us off Homes island. The mate had gone thus far north, as the natives 
had made a night attack on the island: fortunately he had seen their 
canoes, by his glass, go from the main to the next island full of men, 
and as it was a very unusual thing, it put him on the qui vive. All 
the arms were loaded with pistol-balls and the swivels with bags of 
musket-balls, and good watch kept. They came in seven or eight canoes 
at about 2 a. M., and on being hailed and told not to land, a shower of 
spears and a dash for the shore was the reply. The first boat’s crew 
landed, and two other canoes only beached; but, before they could land, 
two vollies of musketry were poured into them at about four or five 

distance, which was so destructive that only three or four were 
eft standing in one canoe. The remainder hauled off: and the next 
morning the three captured canoes were burnt in sight of the others 
who were on the adjacent islands. 

Being fearful now of continual harrassing attacks and interruption, 
they embarked all the stores that the boats would carry, and buried the 
remainder, and then sailed northward, with the intention of being near 
the Thomas Lord, for mutual protection. After being obliged to lighten 
the boats they at last came up to that vessel at Cape, and found that 
after having been ashore and severely damaged her keel and rudder, &c., 
they had tried to beat down to Sydney, but not being able to do so had 
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determined to bear up. From Cape the Heroine’s boat led the way, 
and passed inside of Flinders islands, a good passage and plenty of depth 
there are also several streams of fresh water. When they arrived at Hag- 
gerstone island it was proposed, with the assistance of Mr. Rae’s party, 
to repair the vessel. Here the superior subordination of the Malay sea- 
men was of great service, as they worked willingly at the strange vessel, 
whilst her crew were disobedient and disorderly, threatening to go away 
in the boats, and plundering the stores; and the commander was obliged 
to stave in the spirit casks to keep them from open mutiny. 

About this time a number of New Guinea canoes came down, most 
probably in search of wrecks, they brought some tortoiseshell with them 
which they exchanged for iron, &c. After the Thomas Lord was com- 
pleted, she sailed for the northern part of the straits, and lately I have 
seen an account of the death of the supercargo, Mr. Besant, who was 
cut off by the natives. 

Whilst the beche-le-mer party were at the Turtle Group, a white 
man came to them out of the bush, and said that he had been wrecked 
in a boat, and been several months with the natives, who had used him 
as a slave, making him do all their work, &c.; the probability is, that he 
was a runaway convict. He was received and afterwards put on board of 
the China schooner Ariel, as Mr. Rae had no wish for such a man 
amongst the Malays, and no provision to spare. After leaving the 
island, this man said that when the natives went inland, where they 
were not likely to find water, they took a quantity of the roots of a 
shrub which contain a quantity of juice like water. Here was also a 
root like a small potato that dey used for food. These were found on 
Haggerstone island. Arrow-root also was abundant. Water was got 
on Cockburn aud Sir Charles Hardy islands in pools. 

Both Capts. Millar and Essinghigh received the crew of the Heroine 
with great kindness, and supplied them, as far as they were able, with 
clothes, they being all nearly naked, when received on board the vessels; 
and Capt. M‘Kenzie will always remember with gratitude their great 
kindness and attention to hinself and crew‘all the passage to Balli, where 
they were landed and forwarded to Sourabaya. 


Tue Cinque Ports AND THEIR LOCALITIES. 


ORAL tradition must have had some origin more worthy than the love of 
the marvellous, or the idle inventions of mankind; in days long past it was 
regarded with extreme veneration; the names of places and of things were 
carefully preserved, and transmitted from generation to generation, as an 
unfailing be thane of sudden casualties and extraordinary events. The 
mind of the historian may be warped by national prejudice, or misled by 
ignorance, but the antiquarian will Zind in natural causes, and their 
effects, proofs in oral tradition too strong to be refuted by books, many 
of them of doubtful authority although the productions of monastic or 
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secluded men. It is very natural to judge of the capacities of our fellow 
men by our own feelings and standard; hence, a learned writer on the 
autiquities of Dover expresses a doubt as to the precise situation of Julius 
Cresar’s army, and the proximity of Cassivelanus, with his warlike 
Britons, because “The sending a messenger sixty or seventy miles, through 
an uncultivated country, intersected by two large rivers, would certainly 
have retarded the business.” Did he then believe that the hardy bar- 
barian of Britain was less of a man than the Mohican of the American 
forest, or the Cisalpine Gaul of coeval history? What would have been 
such a distance to an Indian following the trail of his enemy? What to 
the skin-clad warrior of Albion, rushing towards the frontier of his in- 
vaded country, and excited by the war-cry of his chief? Yet the same 
writer assures us that Cesar was awed by the warlike appearance of the 
Britons, who lined the shore to oppose his landing, aud that he sailed a 
considerable distance along the coast before he attempted to disembark 
his legions. 

- In a history of the Isle of Thanet, a feeble attempt has been made to throw 
doubt on oral tradition, and to prove that the extraordinary changes 
which have taken place in its neighbourhood were brought about by the 
gradual recession of the sea; yet had the reverend author been as good a 
geologist, and mathematician, as he was an amiable pastor, he would 
have perceived that he has negatived his argument in his own pages, 
where he describes the burial place of Ethelbert as a fortress now covered 
with the deep, yet at some times in very low tides visible—its demarca- 
tion perfect—the strata around it abounding in Roman pottery, coins, 
and armorial fragments, &. The latter is a well-authenticated fact. 
The Reculver Rock is unquestionably theruins of an ancient fortress, ata 
comparatively short distance from the churches, which (but for the arti- 
ficial means used to preserve their remains) would soon share the same 
fate. If the recession of the sea from the estuaries on our coast had been 
gradual and progressive, how could we possibly account for the extra- 
ordinary discoveries continually made in our tracts of marsh land? The 
Richborough Channel and Wantsume was an extensive oyster ground ac- 
cording to Tacitus, Antoninus, and others of the Roman writers. 

If we dig a well in many parts of the marsh, the first soil gives place 
to a confused mass of marine substances, flints, and fossils, hurled indis- 
criminately together as if by a sudden bursting in of the sea in its ey 
and to these succeed a line of shelly stratum, regularly deposited, as is the 
method, with all the beds or reservoirs of oysters. In tracing this stratum 
to that part of the coast near the Reculvers, where the entrance of the 
channel existed, we have a convincing proof that it was no gradual re- 
cession, but a more vivlent operation of nature, which destroyed this and 
the several other armlets of the sea upon our coast. Here, upon a 
stratum of disrupted chalk, united by a muddy cement, is a deposition of 
sea-sand, shell, chalk, flints, and other marine substances, in an undis- 
tinguished mass; not in regular lines, but, to use the language of Fussel, 
“resembling the figures upon what is called marble paper.” Above this 
variegated stratum is a layer of light sand and pebbly flints, about two 
feet in thickness, being the last deposit of the waters. What but a ter- 
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rible inundation, or stormy convulsion of nature, would have produced 
these effects and appearances, and thus have choked the mouths of the 
channel? Are there any proofs, then, of the ual recession of the 
waters? What has become of the land around the Reculvers—of Whit- 
stable street, and great part of the Island of Sheppy? ‘They are all ex- 
isting proofs of the impossibility of the sea having gradually retired from 
a navigable channel—converted the anchorage of navies into smiling 
pastures—and, at the same time having covered for ever the stone-built 
fortress, in the immediate vicinity, or buried the greater part of a town 
a few miles distant, in the bosom of the deep. 

That a most extensive devastation did take place upon the coasts of the 
Northern Sea and British Channel in some period of the Saxon heptarchy, 
is generally believed in the history and traditions, both of our own country 
and Belgium: treating it, therefore, as a matter of amusement and spe- 
culative inquiry, we will begin with the Cinque Ports; and, in compar- 
ing their present topography with their ancient traditions, I think we 
shall find that the mighty waves of the ocean do not abandon their em- 
pire; but, while they encroach upon our chalky cliffs and promontaries, 
undermining their bases till their nodding crowns are precipitated into 
the restless tide, they have in no one instance left proof of a retrograde 
movement, except where, by the erection of breakwaters, natural causes 
are counteracted by artificial means. 

It appears, from history and tradition, that the Romans had fortified 
those prominent features of our coast, which in after years the Norman 
invaders designated the Cinque Ports. It is also evident that the Ro- 
mans selected the most eligible places for the reception of their fleets 
and the encouragement of general commerce and intercourse; their being 
on a parallel with those ports in Gaul, from whence their armies would 
embark on their continual and successive expeditions, and affording so 
many immediate and direct keys to their newly acquired dominions. 
That they would also erect piers and moles for the better protection of 
their navies, is without a doubt: it was always the first employment 
allotted to the conquered by their victorious consuls. Hence, we find 
the port of Civita Vecchia, or Rome, was entirely raised by the Egyp- 
tian slaves, in the reign of Trajan; and the manner of building, with 
those people, afforded quickness of dispatch and solidity of structure: 
caissoons were formed, and huge masses of rock placed in them; the in- 
termediate spaces were then filled in with a liquid cement, which, as it 
hardened, penetrated into the more porous substances, by which means it 
was firmly attached and became an impenetrable and solid mass. Those 
who have travelled on the shores of the Mediterranean, and observed the 
magnificent moles of ancient engineering, will find the stone, in many in- 
stances, worn away by the restless waters, and the cement, hard as adamant, 
defying their power. Admitting, then, that the Romans, when estab- 
lished in Britain, pursued the same line of policy which they adopted in 
Liguria and Gaul, what has become of the harbours they constructed, 
and why are their remains buried in oblivion, while the moles and piers 
in the Mediterranean still exist as imperishable monuments of their former 
skill and energy? Was the material on our coast less durable?—No! 
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Dover, Studfall, Richborough, Chilham, and other fortifications, exhibit 
a cement in their walls from which the tool of the mechanic recoils as 
though it hal struck upon iron. Is it rational—when we inspect the 
ruins of these once powerful fortresses, the strongholds of a renowned 
and enterprising people, or when we accidentally lay bare a suit of mag- 
nificent baths, and costly pavements (as at Dover, beneath the old 
c:urch)—is it rational to suppose they would neglect a shelter for their 
navy, or build a line of fortifications where there existed no pier or har- 
bour to protect and defend? What then, we will ask, has produced the 
difference? 

The practical engineer will have no difficulty in solving this problem: 
the Mediterranean has no sensible tides—no considerable rise and fall of 
its waters—no recession of distance from high water mark, leaving its 
harbours dry, and then rushing in a mighty flood, rising to an elevation 
of twenty feet in a few hours, impelled, perhaps, by the sweeping hurri- 
cane, driving its resistless billows in terrific grandeur to the strand, and 
fearfully overleaping their ancient boundaries; thus creating changes 
upon our coasts of which the Mediterranean is not susceptible: by such 
causes, most probably, the Roman ports were ruined, at a period when 
the energies of the projectors were withdrawn from the aid of a country 
then retrograding as fast as the arts and arms of its conquerors had called 
it into civilization and power. Britain at that period of its history must 
have resembled an adopted child suddenly deprived of its foster parents, 
and exposed a prey to the world. If we may believe Tacitus, Marcus, 
Flaminus, and others, they were an intuitive and noble-minded people: 
but the age was a sun of glory sinking into a night of darkness and ig- 
norance—clouded by superstition, and debased by barbarity. The Bri- 
tons were again conquered, not by the exalted and immortal legions of 
Rome, but by the rude unpolished warriors of the north; the Britons 
were enslaved, and their local history and records perished with their 
freedom. The early Saxons were careless even of their established 
towns; adventurers of the European seas, and warriors of the forest, they 
neglected the establishments so necessary to a more social and improved 
state of society, and their rule in Britain has very properly been termed 
by the historian the dark ages. What wonder, then, if the decay or de- 
struction of the noblest relics of antiquity was unheeded or despised; or 
that the earthquake or tempest was ascribed to the anger of their fancied 
deities, in lieu of being recorded as natural phenomena, for the instruc- 
tion of succeeding generations? The Normans were not so slow in ap- 
preciating the value of the Roman fortifications. Governors were ap- 
pointed to improve the stations, and from them they received the appel- 
lation of the Cinque, or Five Ports. 

Which of the towns was first honoured by this mark of distinction is 
at present mere conjecture. Hastings being contiguous to the conquer- 
or’s descent, and presenting a bold outline of ruins upon its aged cliffs, 
was most probably the western station, as it would flank and overlook 
the level of Bexhill and Pevensy. According to tradition and history, 
Athelstan had a mint at Hastings, and the old town had a very fine 
harbour, the site of which is now “alled the Stade; and I was once gra- 
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tified by a view of the foundations and massive stones of the said ancient 
pier. It was a very low ebb, and crowds of people flocked down to the 
shore to examine that which they had so often heard described by their 
fathers. The piling extended still beyond the margin of the receding 
tide, and the encroachment of the sea must have been to a great extent; 
for the visitation is recorded as having effected the complete destruction 
of the old town of Hastings. An insignificant wooden pier was erected 
upon the ruins; but this shared a similar fate during a tempest in the | 
reign of Elizabeth. The sea continues to encroach upon the whole of 
this line of coast; and, after washing the shore around the noble cliff of 
Farleigh, we are again attracted to an account of its ravages by a view 
of the interesting and picturesque town of Winchelsea. Not a vestige 
of the old town remains. It is described in history as having contained 
eizhteen churches, and a great population. The site has been covered 
by the sea for ages, and the date of the calamity was previous to the 
Norman conquest, and most probably at the same period of time with 
Hastings. 

Here again we have the most positive proofs that there has been no 
gradual recession of the waters, but a sudden and overwhelming tem- 
pest, accompanied probably by an earthquake. Here was that exten- 
sive arm of the sea, which, uniting and receiving the tributary streams 
of the Rother, was called the Portus Lemanus of the Romans, having 
the havens of Winchelsea, Rye, and Romney, the castles of Studfall 
and Lympne, with several minor fortifications, for its defence. This, 
in ancient records, was styled the Haven of Safety on the south coast 
of England; and, as F usell emphatically observes, ‘Where ships once 
sailed, cattle are seen grazing. Where once flowed the River Lympue 
(or Rother) is now an expanse of level fields, where patches of verdure 
are strikingly intermingled with the sand and pebbles of the sea-shore 
which have blocked up its channel and choaked its harbours.” From 
among this stratum a vessel was raised, which has been exhibited in the vici- 
nity of London as a relic of Roman naval architecture. The environs 
of Studfall castle are the best points of view for comparing the levels of 
the marsh; and in the massive ruins of its ancient walls may be traced 
the holes from which mooring rings have been suspended for ships to 
make fast to. An extensive forest lined the margin of this once noble 
port, its length, in a north-west direction, stretching into an inland district 
upwards of a hundred miles. This fact being attested by ancient writers, 
we are inclined to Jook for the proof of its existence; and, accordingly, we 
find that, wherever drains, wells, or canals have been excavated, ee 
trees have been found imbedded in the masses of shingle and marine sub- 
stances, thrown in by the ocean, and in most places standing in their 
natural position, aaberad as it were, éhroagh the encumbering beds 
of flinty pebbles with which the whole line of marsh is patched. The 
only singular exception is this, that in some places timber was found as 
black as ebony, quite perfect, with the marks of the axe which had felled 
it, and the dismembered branches beside the parent trunk. Acorns, 
chesnuts, and forest fruit, are dug out of the peat in a beautiful state of 
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preservation; hence many have inferred that the inundation took place 
in the autumn, before the trees had shed their honours. 

The sea, it would appear, had thus done its worst upon this point of 
coast, having destroyed the old towns of Hastings and Winchelsea, and, 
lifting from its secret bed an overwhelming mass of shingle, hurled it 
into the mouth of the Lympne (or Rother); and, choaking it up, at low 
water it would exhibit an immense flat of loose swampy marsh land, 
having a complete peninsula of sea-beach at Dungeness, extending for 
several miles into the British Channel. The natives would then pro- 
gressively form embankments to stop its further progress and ruinous 
effects, and in the.course of time the advantages they gained induced 
them to unite and make a simultaneous effort for the security of their 

ions. Accordingly. we find that upwards of fifty thousand acres 
of the finest land in Europe was regained from the sea by the formation 
of Dymchurch Wall. Henry de Bathe and his colleagues obtained from 
King Henry the Third a royal grant, called ‘“‘The Statutes of Sewers,” 
in which statute they were styled ‘The Lords of the Level.” What a 
pleasing siany it brings to the mind, as the eye of the antiquarian 
surveys from this proud embankment.the beautiful expanse of patronage, 
covered with milkwhite flocks grazing peacefully, where the surge once 
rolled in maddening fury to the desolated shore. Studfall, whose base 
stood upon the strand, is now in the centre of a fertile district;—and im- 
agination may then pourtray the Portus Lemanus, when, in the reign of 
Alfred, the Danish fleet sailed up to Appledore, and destroyed it with fire 
and sword. The little rural village of Appledore, now ten miles from 
the sea, was then a maritime and principal town of the Anglo-Saxons. The 
river, then navigable for a large fleet which had crossed the Northern 
Ocean, is now a narrow, muddy stream, emptying itself, through the little 
‘harbour of Rye, into the bay which is formed by the projecting bank of 
sea shingle at Dungeness. 


Resutt orf EXPERIMENTS MADE WITH THE Foumiric [MPELLER.—By 
Alexander Gordon, M. Inst. C. E. 


THERE are two methods of moving bodies by inanimate power contained 
in those bodies. One is by combination of combustibles and a supporter 
of combustion in furnaces of boilers, for the generation of steam. The 
other is also by the combination of combustibles and a supporter of com- 
bustion; but it. is in a rocket-case, for the generation of very elastic 
aeriform matter. : 

The first is the method known to us in locomotion, whether by water 
or by railway. The second method has not yet been employed as a means 
of intercommunication. The intimate combination of the combustibles 
and the supporter of combustion in a rocket-case, has been admirably 
adapted for the projection of signals and of missiles of war, but is not yet 
adapted to the necessities of the carrying trade, where much safer me- 
chanical and chemical actions are required. 
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The locomotive powers, both of the steam-engine and of the rocket, is 
derived solely from the action or agency of heat, and I request especial 
attention to the two methods by which the same power of heat has been 
used. 

That of steam is the result of a transmission of part of the heat from 
the fire to the water, and thence through the elegant apparatus which 
has dignified the names of Watt and of Trevethic. 

The locomotive power of the rocket is had by the direct application 
of the hot products of combustion themselves, for impelling these bodies 
in air or in water, without the intervention of machinery; and, let it be 
observed, that it is by making use of all the heat generated, and all the 
heated bodies put in motion. 

Itis impossible to deny that heat is the source of power in the instances 
referred to. 

The steam-engine owes its general adoption, to the beauty of its 
mechanical adaptations to the necessities of tender and easily condensed 
steam, which mechanical adaptations are of no use when permanently 
elastic, heat-carrying bodies are to be employed instead of steam. 

From time to time, the law of the specific heats of water and of air, 
which is so decidedly in favour of the latter* has led men of high mechan- 
ical attainments to venture from what may be called the steam-channel, 
and to attempt the formation of a prime mover, by bringing the improve- 
ments of the steam-engine to subserve the application of air heated by 
transmission, or the application of the products immediately obtained 
from combustion, and thus to actuate some modification or imitation of 
the steam-engine. They took the steam-engine as their prototype; I 
take the rocket as mine. They differed from their pattern by changing 
the elastic medium only; I differ from my pattern by changing the sup- 
ply of the support for combustion and of the application of the power 
when generated. The particulars are described in the specification of 
my patent, of date 3rd March, 1845; alsoin the ‘Mechanics’ M ine,” 
October 1845, and in “A Description of the Fumific Impeller,” which 
was published by Dalton. 

It is only necessary to say here, that machinery, whatever may be its 
beauty, cannot add to the power of heat as the prime mover. On the 
con , italways wastes part of the power by non-appropriation, friction, 
radiation, and feakace: : : ; nee 

The power of a steam-engine is obviously more in the steam-pipe 
which conveys the steam from the boiler to the engine, than in the en- 
gine, and it is more in the furnace than any where else. It is really in 
the chemical action of combustion in the furnace, but we find the only 
available part of it in the steam-pipe; the engine, machinery, and paddles 
of a steam-vessel being nothing more than the arrangement nece 
in applying steam to operate indirectly upon the water, and thus to 
a Ae the ship in her desired course. In using steam, we must operate, 
indirectly upon the water, because all attempts made for applying 
the rush of steam along the steam-pipe under and directly upon water 
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in the manner of a rocket, have failed, by reason of the condensation of 
that steam whenever it comes into contact with the water upon which 
its power was wished to act. 

It is of the utmost importance to the right understanding of this pa- 
per, that these facts be kept in mind. | 

In a steam-ship making a passage across the North Atlantic Ocean, 
the currents of steam of a certain pressure rushing along the two main 
steam-pipes from the boilers, multiplied into the sum of the areas of 
these pipes, and by the pressure (adding the value of the vacuum), 
constitute and express the power of heat which impels her. These cur- 
rents of power are in constant flow, and correspond in their velocity 
to the ship’s rate of going. 

We have just seen that these streams of steam-power are not dispos- 
able for use by directing them at once against the sea. We shall now 
observe that, what cannot be done by steam, can be done by hot air, or 
by the hot products of combustion; currents of which may be discharged 
at once under water backward to impel the vessel forward, or forward 
when the vessel is to be impelled backward. These currents being per- 
manently elastic, do not collapse as steam does; and, being tenacious of 
of their heat, the necessary impact can be had to move the ship in her 
required course. 

The Congreve rocket is impelled without any machinery and without 
steam, the impelling composition consistin of. combustibles and a sup- 
porter of combustion, selected, proportioned, and intimately mixed for 
augmenting volume by a fresh arrangement of particles, and for produc- 
ing the aeriform fluid at a high temperature. There is a mass of this 
intimate mixture within the case, which, independent of any oxygen 
from the atmosphere, forms in a few seconds, a fumific impulse, which 
discharges itself through the “throat” of the rocket. 

The composition produces 500 times its bulk of gas at the mean tem- 

rature of the air, whilst its elastic force is increased by the heat to not 

than 2000. 

One of the largest rockets now used in the English service, for either 
bombardment or field-work, is called a 32-pounder Congreve rocket. 
The entire weight, with composition, clay, iron, stick, and the gunpow- 
der for bursting the cast-iron head at the end of the range, is 33|bs. 
The length of the head and case is 2 feet, the external diameter 3/, in- 
ches. The rocket-composition occupies an interior cylindrical space of 

inches diameter, x 21 inches long; and this composition weighs 
10lbs. 

The combustion of this 10lbs. of composition, and its rush a tergo, 
project the rocket over a base line of 3450 yards (or only 70 yards 
short of two miles) in seven seconds, Here, then, is an instance of 
much higher velocity than that of any machinery or implement, not even 
excepting a cannon-ball. 

We need not discuss here the rocket’s flight.* The fact of its flight 
in the air, and of its passage through water and even through loose sand, 


* See page 190. 
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is enough for my purpose of shewing the direct action or reaction of the 
hot products of combustion for navigation. 

Having constructed a small model-boat with a brass rocket-case in the 
keel, I made a course of rocket experiments with different compositions. 
The result of several experiments may be stated as follows: —The model- 
boat displaced 15 lbs. weight of water, and a common | ounce rocket, 
inflamed under water, impelled this boat 30 feet in 4 seconds, or at a 
rate rather over 5 miles per hour. 

In all of these small experiments a perfect impact was obtained on 
the instant of inflammation, and so great was this, which may be called 
the initial velocity, that the small vessel skimmed the surface with less 
draft of water than she had when at rest. 

Being thus satisfied that, if I could economically apply a continuous 
stream or streams of hot products of combustion of requisite pressure, 
and at a velocity little above the specd required of the ship, I should 
probably supersede the steam-engine for purposes of navigation, I pro- 
ceeded with the following experiment. 

The approval of some friends, and also of some who to me were 
strangers, was encouraging. These were gentlemen of high chemical 
and philosophical attainments. Among the latter was Capt. Sir Thomas 
Hastings, R.N., whose extensive and intimate knowledge of what is now 
done and may be done in gunnery and rocket practice, particularly fitted 
him to express an opinion upon the proposition; and I must not omit the 
name of Professor Baden Powell, of Oxford. 

To these two gentlemen in particular I am much indebted for the un- 
asked and unexpected encouragement they have given me in a matter 
where engineers have been unconcerned, or unable to appreciate the in- 
vention, or unwilling to be troubled in the matter. 

The difficulty I have had in convincing any steam-engine men has 
been very great. They bring everything to that machine as the stand- 
ard of excellence, and seem (with very few exceptions) to disbelieve, 

ractically, that heat is the source of power in the machine which they 
idolize, and that the same heat is available, independent of water, steam, 
and the numerous elegant contrivances and appliances which are rendered 
nevessary for using the tender and easily condensed steam. 

Those engineers and steam-boat parties who could believe in the pos- 

sibility of obtaining power by the hot products of combustion, directly 
applied as I propose, could not see how a sufficient impact could be ob- 
tained to impel the boat in her course with sufficient economy. There- 
fore, I determined to demonstrate the fact at once by an experiment on 
a sufficiently large scale. 

The experiments of Mr. Ericcson,* of Mr. Robert Stein,t of Mr 
Sterling, and of Sir George Cayley§, shewed how the continuous pro- 
duction or presentation of hot air could be relied upon. 

The proposers of hot-air engines have taken the steam-engine, subse- 

* Recorded in the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

t See ‘ Repertury of Arts,” 1821. 

3 ‘* Transactions of the Institution of Civil Enyineers,’’ 1846. 
§ Idem. 
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quent to the discoveries of Newcomen, as their model, whilst they should 
have reverted at once to the engines of Savery and of Papin. They 
should be referred to the Marquis of Worcester’s scantlings, and even 
to the smokejack of Hieronymus Cardan. 

The Marquis of Worcester employed the pressure of steam to act at 
once and directly upon the water which he desired to put into motion. 
Savery, also, used steam in direct connexion with the water. Dennis 
Papin improved on these by interposing a loose floating piston between 
the steam and the water to be moved. 

Now, had any one of these latter used, instead of steam, the hot 
products of sorebastion from a close furnace, the steam-engine would not 
now be the only available inanimate artificial power in use for such pur- 
poses as raising water, and for navigation. 

The streams of hot products of combustion from Sir George Cayley’s 
close furnaces to his engine cylinders were as regular and as powerful as 
the stream of steam along any main steam-pipe. 

All previous attempts to make hot-air engines have been by following 
the fourm of the steam-engine. I attempted to make close furnaces imi- 
tate a rocket, and the following will shew with what success :— 

Into a boat 26 feet long aa 41 broad, I fitted a close furnace, or re- 
tort, and a common small forge bellows. The accompanying drawing 
exhibits the whole arrangement. The furnace being opened at top and 
at bottom, an intense fire was got up; the bonnets at top and at bottom 
were then luted and fitted tight. The upper or reservoir portion of the 
bellows was not used. Each stroke of the lower portion of the bellows 
passed air through the now close fire for the hot products of combustion 
to rush out against the water, as shewn at C. 

The boat, when tried with this apparatus, weighed in all 4375 lbs.; 
in other words, that weight of water was displaced by her flotation 
when the discharge-pipe C was immersed 12 inches. 

Each stroke of the portable forge bellows sent cold air into the close 
furnace. The appropriation of oxygen to support combustion was in- 
stantancous; and the heating of all the aeriform body which passed off 
by C was also instantaneous. The products of combustion, almost 
aliaiether aeriform, but also accasionally mixed with smoke, dust, and 
ashes, rushed out (at a temperature of 800° or 900°) by the pipe C, 
which was three inches in diameter. 

Not to be tedious,—a narration of mistakes and disappointments 

may be avoided, and the action or reaction of the arrangement shewn 
on the drawing, explained. 
A valve being, of course, in the cold-air pipe, between the bellows 
and the furnace (and, as has been said, the upper chamber of the bellows 
inoperative), I sent a succession of blasts into the bottom of the furnace, 
pos consequently, up through the intense fire, to find its way out under 
water b the pipe C. 

The first blast, by one man, always started the boat (weighing nearly 
2 tons) from a state of rest 3 feet in 2 seconds; and I believe that no 
two men, with oars or sculls, with all the advantage of their flexor and 
extensor muscles, could do more. And neither paddle-wheels nor the 
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Archimedian screw can start the same weight into such motion in the 
same time. 

I several times repeated these experiments upon what may be called 
the initial velocity had by the first blast, or jet, or shot. 

The leaky and sinking condition of the old boat, broken, and out of 
shape by liftings by a crane, prevented my continuing the course of ex- 
periments so far as to be able to take her rate, consumption of fuel, and 
the line-haulage power necessary for the same rate. These latter points 
will be more fully illustrated when I shall have fitted a larger vessel 
with several close furnaces, and with blowers either actuated by a steam- 
engine, or kept in motion by part of the power of the vessel’s own 
velocity through the water. 

Enough has, however, been done to shew the value of the discharge 
proposed. There are several chemical means for increasing the power 
cae rapidity of the currents, for starting suddenly, or for increasing the 
ship’s rate in cases of emergency. | 

A succession of such discharges will give the required accellerated 
velocity, and the shipwright can arrange to have them in the bilges, 
after-body, or other parts of a ship, so that one or more discharge-pipes 
may deliver their power backward to send the ship a-head; or forward 
to send her astern; or backward on one side, and forward on the other 
side; to bring the ship about, or direct her head to any given point. 

The fire, and one man blowing air, have, we have seen above, done the 
work of two men. From which it follows, that suitable close furnaces, 
blown by a 50-horse-power steam-engine, will do the work of 100 
horses in impelling the vessel; and so on in proportion. 

Even let a sceptical reader doubt my accuracy as to the one man’s 
power being, with the fire, equal to two men’s power in rowing—let him 
even insist that one man with oars could do as much as this man did 
with the products of combustion, such a reader cannot reasonably deny 
that siueahaee vessels can be impelled, without smoke, chimnies, paddles, 
or screws, by the mere discharge of the hot products of combustion, 
whilst the blowing is effected by a steam-engine, which may be worked 
from a boiler or boilers, which may be made to surround and embrace 
the close furnaces. 

I may now anticipate the possibility of expression of any doubt upon 
the economy and safety of impelling vessels by the direct application of 
the hot products of combustion. 

The economy will be greater than in the steam-engine for several 
reasons:—~Because the expansion of a gaseous body by heat is greater 
than that of steam: Because | Ib. of fuel will raise 7{,lbs. of water 1212°, 
or 19 lbs. of water 480°; and 1 lb. of the same fuel raises 29]b. of air 
1212°, or 74 lbs. of air 480°:* Because the steam-engine does not and 
cannot use all the heat generated in the furnaces; 500° pass off at the 
top of the steam-boat chimney,f and what heat the engine can use has 


© See page 190. 
t Paper in the Institution of Civil Engineers, by Andrew Murray, Esgq., 
Chief Engineer of Portsmouth Dockyard. 
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to overcome the friction, the drag of the air-pump, the feeds, waste, 
water, &c.; whilst by using the hot products of combustion, as shown in 
this paper, all the heat of the furnaces is applied; there is little friction 
but that of the air-pumps or blowers, and only half the power obtained 
in the furnace is required to work the blowers. Another feature in the 
proposed mode of impulsion is that, whilst the working economy of a 
steam-engine depends upon slow combustion in the firnaces, and a 
uniform and limited speed of the machinery, the working economy of 
the proposed system is rather promoted by rapidity of combustion, and is 
capable of being worked slowly by gentle currents, or jets, or puffs; or 
fast by roaring blasts, there being no machinery which can be injured. 

The safety of the proposed impulse is not affected by a store of power 
in many tons of boiling water ready to burst into steam; it may be as- 
sured by their being no store of power whatever. 

Perhaps this mode of impelling bodies is the nearest approach to the 
variable intensities of animal power, where the combinations of oxygen 
and carbon are more slow, or more rapid, as the same size of lungs may 
require it to be for slow motion or for the fleetest course of the animal. 

ALEXANDER GORDON. 

22, Fludyer Street, Whitehall, and 

98, Gracechurch Street, London, 
10th February, 1847. 


Specific Heat of Water and of Air. 


Reference to any chemical authority for the proportional quantities of heat 
or fuel, which uniform weights of water and of air require, in order to have 
their temperatures raised the same number of degrees, that is to say, a reference 
to the undisputed specific heats of the two bodies, will prove this to be so. 

The specific heat of water being 1, that of an equal weight of air is 0°2669 ;¢ 
therefore, if 1 lb. of fuel is required to heat a given weight of water 1°, the 
ere ieee 0:2669 of the same fuel will suffice to heat the same weight 
of air 1°. 

Such is the result of the experiments on the specific heats of bodies by Lavoi- 
sier and Laplace, who burnt various bodies in the calorimeter, and estimated 
the heat by the quantity of ice melted in each experiment. These philosophers 
were followed by Crawford, Dalton, and Count Rumford; and the expense of 
heating water is determined by them to be nearly four times the expense of 
heating airin careful laboratory experiments. 

The value of one fuel or another, for the purpose of generating heat,t is not 
a question here; but whether the body to be expanded by that heat should be 
water or air, is the matter before us. Dr. Ure, in his “ Dictionary of Chemis- 
try,”’ art. Combustion, informs us that 1 lb. of charcoal melts on the average 
68 lbs. of ice; and by Turner’s “ Chemistry” (p. 57,) 68 lbs. of ice melted is 
equivalent to 68 X 140° = 9520 Ibs. of water raised1°. Hence it follows, that 


© Turner’s Chemistry. 
{ Experiments made by the calorimeter lead us to believe that 


1 Ib. of charcoal raises 9°520 lb. of water 1°. 
_ w _— 6.330 _ 
— coke — 13.963 _— 
— coal — 6.534 _ 
but in experiments bythe calorimeter there is the mechanical obstacle of the body through 
which the heat has to be transmitted. In the Fumific Impeller I have no transmission ; I have 
ehemical union. The distinction is importaut. 
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Ilb. of this fuel raises 9520 Ibs. of water 1°, or 7 jotha Ibs. of water 1212°, 
or 19 bs. of water 480°; and 1 lb. of the same fuel raises 35,575 lbs. of air 
1°, or 29 Ibs. of air 1212°, or 74 lbs. of air 480°. 

There can, therefore, be no doubt that air, by Nature, is a better bedy 
than water to work with. But hitherto Art has not accomplished the manner 
of doing so. 

Readers disposed to pursue this part of the inquiry further, may refer with advantage to the 
recorded experience of Dalton and of Silvester, and to the opinions of Messrs. Donkin, Farey, 
Gravatt, Brunton, Simpson, Field, and Clegg, as recorded in the ‘* Transactions’ of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, 4th and 11th February. 1834, paying attention to Mr. Farey’s pointed ob- 
servations, that any discrepancy between the theory of the spccific heats and the practice of that 
date in warming buildings, may be ‘‘ accounted for by the difficulty of bringing the air into con- 
tact with the heat produced, owing t» the large 5 occupied by the given weight of it, as com- 
pared with that occupied by the same weight of water ; 100 lbs. of water occupying a space of 
1-6 cubic feet, whilst the same weight of air occupies 1328 cubic feet.” The discussions 
which elicited the opinions of these gentlemen had especial reference to heat transmitted from the 
fire to the body. It was not the chemical union of bodies, which is an important feature in the 
Fumific Impeller. 


Motion of Rockets. 


On tbe combustion of the composition of a rocket, an elastic fluid is gene- 
rated, the full force of which is exerted in the first instant alike in all directions, 
whether there be any other substance for it to act against or not. Hence, if, 
in a vacuum, the combustion tovok place as freely as in common air, the force of 
a laminum of the composition in its transformed state (equal to the initial 
strength of the same into the rocket’s base,) would be that which constantly 
acted upon the rocket during the time of its burning ; for it is only the first 
force of the gas in this case that has effect upon the body to move it, it being 
the very next succeeding instant so greatly diminished from the extreme velo- 
city with which it rushes into the vacuum, that it affords, comparatively speak- 
ing, no resistance whatever to the fluid next generated, whereby more motion 
to the rocket would be cemmunicated.* 

Each taminum of gas, as it is produced, acts upon and fires at the same time 
the following laminum of compositien ; when the produce of this exerts its force 
upon, and converts into fluid, in the same manner, the next contiguous lami- 
num of matter, which acts npon and fires the next, and so on continually, till 
the whole body of the rocket is consumed. Ifthe rocket burns ina medium, 
.then, as there is a body reacting against the fluid that rushes from the rocket, 
there is not so instantaneous a dissipation of the force of the latter the moment 
after it is generated, but a time of its action upon the rocket, which is greater 
or less according as the surrounding medium is more or less dense and elastic. 
In this case, therefore, more motivn is communicated to the body than in the 
former, and, but for the resistance tu the fore part of the rocket, it would move 
farther in a medium thanin a vacuum. A pun recoils farther when fired with 
powder and ball than when it is charged only with powder, from the same cause 
of a longer action of the fluid against the breech of it.— Treatise on the Motion 
of Rockets, by William Moore, of the Royal Mititary Academy, Woolwich. 


Expansion of Air by Heat. 


Air, it is well known, will, when heated by 1° of Fahrenheit, expand 
about ith part, and continue to expand so as to have its expansive force or 
tendency increased in about the same pruportion fur every additional degree of 


* Supposing the clastic force of the gas from the rocket composition to be 1000 times as great 
as the clastic force of the atmosphere at the earth's surface, it will be found by accurate Sebel a 
tation that the velucity with which it would rush into a vacuum is nearly at the rate of 8 miles 
per sccond. 


ae 
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temperature.* It follows that, if the temperature of a permanently elastic aeri- 
form body be augmented by about 480°, the bulk of that body will be double, or, 
ifit be retained within the space it originally occupied, its pressure will be doubled. 
It is by availing myself of this we'l known law of expansion by heat, and the new 
arrangement of particles in the close furnace, that I can obtain a rush of power 
from the furnace along the pipe C, analugous to the rush of steam from a steam- 
engine boiler along the steam-pipe tu the engine—equal to it in preseure, power, 
and constancy, and, when required, at a much greater velocity. 

The air driven into A for the support of combustion must, of course, be driven 
in against the pressure due to the heat of the products of combustion ; fur, sup- 
posing the latter are at the temperature of about 500°, there will be an atmo: 
sphere of surplus pressure avainst the blower; and it will be found that the 
blower, to do its work, will require half the power generated by the heat. 


AUTO-BioGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, by a Merchant Sailor, illustrative 
of the State of the British Merchant Service. 


(Continued from page 127.) 


THE neglect by the master of the duties of his station, and the con- 
tinued dissipation of the mate, had completely disorganized the crew; 
they had lost all respect for the mate, were inattentive to their duty, 
quarrelled amongst themselves, and fought frequently; at night the 
majority would go on shore contrary to the mate’s orders, and unknown to 
him, the negroes would come under the bows after dark, the men sliding 
down the cable into the boat, spent the night on shore in dissipation, and 
were frequently absent during part or the whole of the succeeding day ; or, 
if on board, entirely useless as regarded performing their duty. The car- 
foe was a lazy, idle, dissipated fellow, who would not caulk the sides, 
eigning sickness; so satisfied was the mate even, of the dodging of 
Chips, that he insisted on his going on shore to the doctor, who at once 
saw through the artifice, and applied to his seat of honour and back a 
very strong mustard plaster, which prevented his sitting or laying with 
comfort; the punishment was deserved, and I never saw any man meet 
with less sympathy, when giving vent to his painful feelings in execra- 
tions against the doctor. 

During the rows and fights that were now daily occurring on board, 
the mate began to shew his vindictive spirit to the crew. Abuse con- 
veyed in most unheard-of language, and plentifully interspersed with 
oaths, was heaped upon the men; his irritating language and conduct 
guchner sharp answers from the crew; on several occasions the mate . 

ocked some of the men down, altercations ensued, and on more than 
one occasion, he gagged one or two of them. This he effected by put- 
ting an iron belaying-pin in the man’s mouth, and laying the man on 


© Dalton determined that 100 parts of air, being heated from 55° to 212°, expanded to 132joth 
parts; this gives us an expansion of 483 parts for 1° Fahr. Gay Lussac determined the expan- 
sion to be 4s; and although, in Sir David Brewster's edition of Robinson’s Philosophy, 10000 
or about a7, is stated, we find Dr. Ure, in his “ Dictionary of Arts, (article “* Expansion,”) 
states that all gasses expand 450 for cach degree of Fahrenheit. 
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his back on the deck, lashed both ends of the iron pin to a ming-bolt. 
It may be wondered at that the men thus suffered without complaining to 
the master or the authorities on shore—at the present day such conduct 
would result in that—but at the time I am writing of, an application to a 
magistrate would only have resulted in a worse punishment, and the poor 
unheard sailor, would, on the mere assertion of the master or mate, have 
been transferred to the common jail, which in that climate, swarming 
with all kinds of vermin, and putrid from filth, would have been only 
making his condition worse. Even at the present day such conduct 1s 
too often pursued, and while I am quite aware that there are many im- 
proper and bad characters in the merchant service, still, in a majority of 
cases, when disturbances occurring on board ship result in punishment 
by some authority, the offence, if any, has generally been generated by 
the improper conduct, or at least want of management on the part of 
the master and officers. I write this after considerable experience as a 
master, and feel certain that whenever the master and his subordinates 
treat the crew fairly, firmly abstain from all bad language, and endea- 
vour to gain the respect of the men, a very bad crew may be managed 
easily enough, and without any appeal to magisterial authority. When 
that authority is appealed to, the sailor but too often is, either not lis- 
tened to, or not believed, and too often upon an exparte statement by 
his superiors, is punished unjustly, and thereby engenders ill-feeling 
against all masters and officers, which frequently gives trouble to future 
commanders willing to treat their men properly. 

As constant intoxication continued to render the mate more incapable 
of attending to his duty, my services became more important to him. 
I took an account of all the cargo, kept a log in a private book for his 
benefit, kept the keys of the spirit lockers in the cabin, and became a 
sort of factotum. He frequently gave me orders to get certain duties per- 
formed by the men, while he would remain below drinking or sleeping. 
During the whole time he was excessively jealous of my influence with 
the men, and afraid of my informing the master. I never, however, 
considered it my duty to do so, and was always glad when the night 
permitted my retiring to the forecastle and enjoying a gossip over 
passing events with my friend the cook. The Sunday I spent on shore 
on liberty, and many a pleasant ramble I enjoyed amongst the neigh- 
bouring plantations, conversing with the negroes, and under the shade 
of a bread-fruit trees,* enjoying the splendid scenery of the magnifi- 
cent Day. 

Every succeeding day brought the same scene of drunken disorder and 
* misrule, and the morning of that day before the midnight of which we 
must be underway for England, found us very unprepared for effecting 
it. The cargo was taken on board and stowed by negroes, fifteen of 
whom were that day employed; lighters were discharging on both sides, 
cotton, rum, and sugar; the decks were in confusion,—the vessel moored 
with both anchors, the main-yard secured, and the derrick rigged. The 
mate was, if possible, more stupid than ever, symptoms of approaching 


* These had been brought by Capt. Bligh from Otaheite. 
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delirium tremens were apparent, and it was evident there was to be some 
queer work ’ere the object contemplated could be accomplished. The 
vessel should have been unmoored the previous day, and common dili- 
gence in taking in cargo would have completed that, some days previous. 
While the negroes were busy taking in and stowing away cargo, the 
mate was generally parading about the decks, swearing and abusing any 
on2 who came in his way. Sometime near 8 a.m. he got the crew to com- 
mence preparations for heaving in chain, he would give them orders to 
commence, and then, ’ere they had hove in a fathom, he would order 
them to desist. Every facility had been allowed for getting spirits from 
the shore, and he served out a liberal allowance on board, the majority of 
the crew were, consequently, in a maudlin state of intoxication, and com- 
pletely wanting iu the energy necessary to accomplish their duties. 

The forenoon was passing away in this manner, nothing was done, I 
became completely disgusted; and determined, at all hazards, to inform 
the master of the state of matters. Taking an opportunity while the 
mate was below, I sent the two boys ashore, desiring them to ask the 
captain to come on board, and to say, if he asked, that I sent them. In 
a few minutes he came off accompanied by his brother and the consignee. 
The mate was called, his state discovered, a grand scene ensued between 
him and Jemmy, who was not sober, in fact, the old vacant unmeaning stare 
told my practised eye that brandy and water had been at work, and that 
the skipper was little better than the mate. The keen eye of the skip- 
per’s brother, a clever, active man, soon saw how matters stood. I was 
called and questioned as to the cause of the delay, I replied that the men 
would do what they could, but the mate would not permit them. The 
brother urged Jemmy to depose the mate, and turn him ashore, but Jem- 
my, too conscious of his own irregularity, and afraid of the mate telling 
the owner at home, patclied the matter up, lectured the mate, and then 
the men; talked magnificently about doing their duty like men, and 
finished with an oath or two. While the master remained, the men again 
commenced heaving in chain, he stopped however, a very short time, 
and ’ere he’was half way ashore, the mate had ordered them all to leave 
off working, and retired to the cabin to console himself for his late wigging 
with an additional dose of his favourite grog. 

Determined, if possible, to get on with the work which Jemmy had 
begged me to do ’ere he left, I appealed to the better feelings of the 
crew, who were a generous h set of fellows, and drunk as the 
were, I got several of them to work. We got the long boat in, the ads 
unsecured, and the derrick unrigged, not quickly or consecutively, but 
with considerable intervals between each operation. One fellow would, 
with an imprecation on his eyes, declare he would not work; another would 
light his pipe, and smoke, or drink some more grog; the mate occa- 
sionally appeared on deck, swearing at all, and erie h and almost insen- 
sible. Thus passed the afternoon of this day; the deck was completely 
strewed with ropes, and blocks, and spars, nothing was lashed; the long 
boat ungriped, the hatches not battened, or even the tarpaulins put on, 
the anchors still down, when just as the short twilight was passing away, 
the boat came alongside with Jemmy, his wife, a young niece going to 

NO. 4.—VOL, XVI. 2c 
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schoo] in England, and their luggage, stores, and fresh stock. With 
considerable difficulty they were got on board, adding to the confusion 
ondeck. The master was nearly as bad as the mate, he was completely 
powerless and useless; even at this time a master of another vessel, who 
accompanied him, wanted him to send the mate ashore, but he could not 
resolve. An altercation ensued between the two, and language was 
uttered on either side, too disgusting to be repeated; adding to the noise 
of the two superiors, came frequent exclamations from the drunken crew, 
mixed with oaths and execrations. The scene was dreadful and appalling. 
Mrs. M. came up to me, and with tears in her eyes and an imploring 
look, begged me to tell her if there was any danger. I could merely 
assure her that there was no fear of personal injury to herself, but that 
she could herself see the state of all hands; I urged her to persuade her 
husband to dismiss the mate, but she merely shook her head, and said 
she was afraid to speak to him. The mate retired below to get some 
more grog, when I and the master appealed to the crew, Jemmy did not 
order, that was useless, he implored them, to try and heave up the 
anchors. 

Night was now fast passing, and the want of light added to the dif- 
ficulty of getting anything done. Rallying some of the crew, the cook, 
and the boys, we commenced heaving the windlass, sending the more 
drunken of the crew to the capstan to heave on the messenger, we would 
get in a fathom or two of chain, when the hook of the messenger block 
would catch the galley, and bring all up, then a fellow would fall down 
drunk at the capstan, and cause another stop; sometimes the mate made 
his appearance and abused the skipper. Such a scene as was then passing 
cannot be described; often did I wish I had never come to sea, and even 
interested as I was in Jemmy, on account of old associations and the 
presence of his amiable wife, I sometimes wished I had deserted the 
vessel. Amidst such interruptions as I have described, at length we got 
one anchor stock just about level with the water when the chain was 
stoppered; we then began on the other, and with a difficulty similar to the 
first, we got the second anchor wayed from the bottom, but all my 
exertions could not get it up. The brig began driving to leeward out 
of the bay with the trade wind, the crew gradually went below or fell 
asleep about the decks, until I was left alone with the boys, the cook, 
and the skipper. I lashed both chains to the ringbolts, and as I knew 
the vessel was driving seaward, I begged the master to permit every- 
thing to stand as it was for the night, which he did. Here then we 
. were, driving onwards, in a vessel with one anchor level with the water, 
the other hanging ten fathoms under her bottom, the topsails sheeted 
home but not set, the decks lumbered up with live stock, stores, blocks, 
ropes, handspikes, and capstan bars, a disgrace to the merchant service, 
and in imminent danger had the weather proved bad. Fortunately it re- 
mained fine, and daylight found us drifting away, a helpless mass of misery 
and wretchedness, caused by intemperance and its consequent evils. 

The crew now began to suffer from a sudden cessation of drinking. 
Several could not turn out the first day; the mate was in a dreadful 
stute of excitement, and remained so for a week, evidently having some 
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spirits hid away in his berth; the master was useless and powerless in 
the morning from the effects of intoxication, and as mad as ever in the 
evening from repeated draughts of the stimulant. During the day we 
got the vessel into something like order, the anchors stowed, boats secured, 
hatches battened, and plain sail made; a course being steered given by 
an old apprentice who had been frequently at the same island. The 
mate’s jealousy towards me increased, as whee capable of giving orders 
about anything, Jemmy invariably gave them to me. The crew obeyed 
willingly, I had gained their respect, and even the old cook, with all his 
experience, used to speak respectfully, as I was expected in the mean- 
time to navigate the vessel. Not permitted to go down into the cabin, 
from the mate’s jealousy and Jemmy’s entire thoughtlessness, I got the 
steward to spread out on the cabin-table a large old-fashioned chart of the 
West Indies on a large scale, and in which the compass lines were very 
strongly and distinctly marked. Watching a chance, when the mate 
was below, I used to look down the open skylight, and casting my eye 
along the line of bearing of one of the passages through the Virgin isles, 
gave such courses as brought us safely to, and past them. Every one was 
familiar with their appearance, and amidst very squally weather with 
much thunder and lightning, we took our departure from the last little 
rock of the Virgins, and pushed boldly on towards England, the dead 
reckoning, which I kept, being the only one on board. The second mate 
had no education, could not indeed write at all. The crew gradually got 
well, being now kept sober; the mate and master continued in the same 
state, having frequent altercations, particularly at night, when both were 
under the influence of grog. Mrs. M. caused the spirits to be kept from 
the mate, but he must have had a private store as the effects were still 
as visible as ever. . 


Tue Estuary OF THE River Exe. 


(Concluded from p. 136.) 


I am of opinion that at a less expense than has already been incurred in 
building this sloping embankment of solid masonary, an efficient break- 
water might have been formed between the Chickstone and the Warren, 
thereby narrowing and deepening the south channel for the convenience 
of coasting vessels; as well as stakes driven and wattled for groins 
at the back of the Warren; and by such precaution a large portion of 
this natural defence to the port which the late October aud November 
gales swept away, would have been saved. In fact, unless some measures 
are not very shortly adopted, there can be little doubt but that the whole 
of the remaining high part of the Warren, will in a few years disappear. 
The harbour will then be entirely destroyed and the Estuary of the Exe 
converted into a dangerous bay of shoals, having narrow channels 
between them, with shifting bars, only navigable for small craft. During 
the late gale of the 20th November, the sea actually forced a passage 
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through the Warren, close to the railway embankment at Langston, 
near the spot where I presume the outlet of the river once was, con- 
verting the remaining few acres of the Warren, for the time being, into 
an island. The South Devon Railway Company have caused groins to 
be formed near the breach, and the sand is now accumulating very fast 
at that spot, but the most exposed part of this natural ancient embank- 
ment at the harbour’s mouth, the part which mainly effects the preser- 
vation and existence of the harbour itself, is left to its fate, no one 
appearing to care what becomes of it. There is a charge levied by the 
5 eae of Exeter of 14d. per ton on all cargoes discharged within the 
Port of Exeter, which, (as I am told,) by a strange anomaly, not only 
includes Exmouth, Starcross, Limpston, Topsham, and Exeter basin, 
but also the ports and towns on the sea board from Teign-ness to Lyme 
Regis, comprising Shaldon, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Budleigh Salterton, 
Sydmouth, Beer and Seaton. 

How this money ts expended, or how it has been expended for the 
last four or five centuries, it would be difficult to tell. It was, it appears, 
originally intended for the br of keeping in repair the walls, bat- 
tlements, gates, towers, and ditches, which existed around the ancient 
and royal city of Exeter, and amounts to a very considerable income; no 
doubt it was a good tax of its kind, in its day, for keeping up the city 
defences which must have been considered highly necessary, for I find 
that Exeter has been besieged no less than ten times, 


‘‘ Urbs sita Devoniz in medio cui Excestria nomen, 
Cincté fuit decies obsidione gravi.” 


but, like most of the ate old rates levied in times of yore for icular 
objects, in ancient and loyal cities, it has been annexed, as brother Jona- 
than would say, forso long a period, and appropriated tosome other ob- 
ject more immediately connected with the convenience, comfort, or hob- 
ies, of the highly respectable and loyal corporation from time to time, 
that although it is every body’s business to know what becomes of the 
money, it is nobody’s particular business to inquire. The establishment 
of this tax may be traced to the reign of Edward the First, in the year 
1275, under the head of “ Chipping-gavel,” and it appears, by documents 
in the archives of the Guil of Exeter, published in 1724, by Samuel 
Isacke, Esq., the chamberlain at that period, to have been the source of 
much litigation, and which has continued even up to the present day; it 
having been lately decided in a court of law, that all cargoes discharged 
in the river Teign, are liable to pay the city of Exeter ‘“‘ Town dues,” 
Teignmouth being included in the port of Exeter. Besides this tax, all 
vessels discharging in the Bight of Exmouth, or any part of the river 
within the manor of Kenton, subject their cargoes to an impost of two- 
pence per ton to the lord of the manor, in addition to the town dues of 
the city of Exeter; I presume on the old feudal right of “ Murage;”— 
and ballasting, at fourpence per ton, under the head of “ Lastage.” 
If these taxes had been expended in keeping the channel of the river 
clear groining the Warren and preventing abuses such as I have 
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inted out, no one would have complained, and it is high time that a 

ill, such as the Tidal Harbours Commission seeins to point to, should 

be passed, abrogating these feudal privileges and establishing laws for the 
better regulation of the ports and harbours of the kingdom. 

The trade of this port was formerly very considerable both coasting 
and foreign, the latter has now much fallen off, although the former is 
still of some importance. The register tonnage of shipping inwards over 
Exmouth bar for the year 1846, has averaged monthly 4000 tons, coast- 
wise, and 700 tons fercign and colonial; there were formerly several 
whalers out of the port and it also enjoyed a large share of the New- 
foundland trade. The largest vessels now out of the port are in the 
timber trade, registering from 300 to 370 tons, and as there are scarcely 
any exports worth naming in the present day, every vessel is obliged to 
take about half her register tonnage of ballast on leaving the port, upon 
ia “‘lastage” is levied by the lords of the manors from whence it is 

en,— 


“ Onerariz naves saburra gravate.’’—Livy, 37, 14. 


besides the cost of lighterage and heavage. 

Bull-hill and Shilley are still the favourite resorts of the ballast- 
lumpers, and the Warren point is occasionally trespassed upon, there 
being no harbour-master to regulate or prevent this abuse; and as large 
vessels cannot go up to Exeter or Topsham, but are obliged to discharge 
their cargoes in the bight, nearly half the ballast in quantity, as to rela- 
tive tonnage, is taken from the neighbourhood of Exmouth, to the detri- 
ment of the harbour; and before the last extension of the Exeter canal, 
which enabled larger vessels to go up to the basin than formerly, it must 
have been far greater than at present. Indeed so lucrative was the income 
derived from the sale of ballast, that a law suit commenced a few years 
a0 between the lords of the manors of Kenton and Lyttleham, as to 
whom the shoals of Bull-hill and Shilley belonged, which was decided in 
favour of the latter, at the instance of the parish authorities at Exmouth, 
who marched a multitude of boys out at low-water from Exmouth beach 
to the black buoy upon Bull-hill spit in procession, something after the 
manner of the white-rod processions, headed by the beadles, which takes 
place annually in the parish of Cockayene.* 

There is a singular tale related by Isacke, in the history of Exeter, of 
a quarrel arising in 1309, between the chamber of Exeter and the 
Lord Courtenay, about a pot of fish, which runs thus:— 

“In the year 1309, when one Roger Beynim was mayor of Exon, a 
controversy arose whence ensued great troubles between Hugh Cour- 
tenney, the third Earl of Devon, and the mayor and commonality of 
this city, the occasion thus :—The said Earl, on a certain market day, 


© Query.—Are not the Exonians equally entitled to the London soubrequet 
of “ Cockayene,’”’ as I find by Stowe, that Cozineus, the nephew cf Brute, 
who built London, afterwards was the founder of Fxeter, no doubt assisted by 
his worthy nephew. Hence the term probably only applicable tu that portion 
of London built by the said Cozineeus. 
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sent his cator hither to buy fish, at which time there were only three 
pots of fish in the market. The bishop’s cator likewise came, and both 
of them thinking the whole to be too little for either of them, were at 
some strife thereabout. The mayor, on his part, minding the welfare of 
the commons of the said city, and that they also might have the benefit 
of the said market, did decide this controversy, and delivered one pot of 
the said fish to the Earl’s cator, another of them to the bishop’s cator, 
and the third he here reserved for the market. The Earl being adver- 
tised hereof, thought himself much wronged by the mayor, in not having 
all the fish, and was much displeased thereat, and threatened to be re- 
venged on him,” &¢.; and in 1311, two years after the supposed affront, 
“the said Hugh Courtennay, Earl of Devon, in his high displeasure 
against this city, maliciously destreyed the haven belonging thereunto, 
or an arm of the sea coming up from Topsham to the walls of the city, 
whereupon, sundry bills of complaint were exhibited against him to the 
king, and divers inquisitions thereon taken, but no redress could be had, 
might at that time so much overcoming right.” 

Again, in 1316, he says, “ the displeasure of the aforesaid Earl of 
Devon being grown into anger, and from thence to an extreme hatred 
and revenge, he now persevered therein, devising all possible means to 
prejudice the whole city, as by intruding upon their liberties, destroying 
their haven, building up a key at Topsham, taking from them perforce 
the fishing in the river of Exe, and every way oppressing them, in 
so much that what was once observed of King Henry the Second, 
aud Thomas 4 Becket, may be as truly said of this Earl in reference to 
this city :—‘ Immortale odium atque insanabile vulnus.’ 

‘“‘ The said mayor and commonality exhibited their bill of complaint 
unto the king against the said Earl, ho thereupon sent forth his writ to 
the sheriff of Devon, bearing date 20 Mertii hoc anni, for an inquisition 
to be taken; and albeit, the same was accordingly executed, yet was it 
never returned up; for which cause, the king sendeth his second writ 
unto the said sheriff, dated 12 Junii then next following, strictly charging 
him to speed the execution thereof, and to make return, which was 
so done; and albeit the inquisition was found against the said Earl, 
yet could no relief be thereupon had, or redress made of the said 
grievances.” 

About a hundred years ago, the exports of manufactured goods -from 
the port and city of Exeter, according to Brice, were very considerable. 
In 1750, 302,760 pieces of woollen cloth were exported to Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Holland, France, and Germany. The annual value of ex- 
ported goods at that time, including sloth corn, hides, &c., were esti- 
mated at a million sterling. 

Exmouth, in the reign of King John, was a port of some considerable 
note. In 1347, it furnished 10 ships and 193 mariners for the expedi- 
tion against Calais. The Earl of March sailed from hence in 1459. In 
February, 1646, Exmouth Fort, then a garrison of the king’s, was block- 
aded by Colonel Shipcote, it was taken on the 15th March, with nine- 
teen picces of ordnance, and a great quantity of arms and ammunition. 

The ancient British name of the present city of Exeter was Caerwise, 
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and it appears by the authority of Stowe, to have been founded before 
London, in anno mundi 2855. By the Romans it was called Isca, but 
to distinguish it from the town of Usk in Monmouthshire, it bad the 
distinction of Isca-Danmoniorum. The river Exe is the foundation of 
both its English and Roman name Isca or Esk, signifying water, bence 
. Excester or Exeter. Roger Hovedon, an old historian, says, that Caer- 
wise was the British name for Exeter, from Caer-w-ise, meaning “ civi- 
tus (aquz) isca.” It must have been one of the earliest cities founded 
in Britain, as it appears to have been besieged by Vespasian, in anno do- 
mini 49. In the reign of King “ Alphred,” in a.p. 875, the Danes 
were signally defeated before the walls of Caer-isk and driven to their 
ships. They were again defeated in A.p. 1001, but returning with a 

ge army in a great number of ships twenty-nine years afterwards, 
they took the city by treachery, put all the inhabitants to the sword, 
af burnt and laid waste the whole city; thirty-eight years after this, 
William the Conqueror took it by storm. 

The river Exe rises in Exmoor, Somersetshire, and, including its 
various sinuosities, is sixty miles in rig dae It is supposed to have been 
navigable as high up as Colebrook formerly, as 1 find the following 
license to discharge vessels under a fine at that place, which is several 
miles above the city of Exeter:— 

' “ ALD, 1359, Licentia concessa est pro discarganda navi apud Cole- 
pool per finem quadraginta solidorum.” 

And it is said that barges once navigated to Crediton. I am of 
opinion that, at the time the river had a direct outlet to the British 
Channel between Langston cliff and the Beacon cliff; the tidal wave 
must have flowed up without impediment and risen much higher than at 
at present, from the appearance of the extensive low level lands in the 
neighbourhood of Exminster and Countlessmear, also near Powderham 
aud St. Thomas. 

The present rise of tide at Starcross is 14 feet at the top of the springs, 
and this is nearly a foot more than it used to be when Shilley island ex- 
isted, and before the Warren point was swept away, which is obvious, 
for the breadth of the entrance at Exmouth at high water spring-tides 
is now more than double what it used to be, and from half flood to high- 
water, the tidal wave, instead of winding round Shilley as formerly, 
now runs over all towards Topsham, where the difference of the time of 
high-water has been visibly accelerated within the last twenty years. It 
ca high-water at Starcross, full and change, about 6h. 30m., and the 
higest tides are those of 8 o'clock. 


Starcross, Jan. 10th, 1847. Gro. Peacock. 


SAILING DIRECTIONS FOR ENTERING THE RIVER OF KENMARE. 


THe entrance of Kenmare River can never be mistaken; the Skellig 
rocks, with lighthouses on them, on the north side, and the Bull, Cow, 
and Calf rocks, on the south side, will make the place plain to either the 
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most careless, or the most timid navigator. Leave the Bull rock on the 
starboard hand, at the distance of six cables’ lengths, an E b.N. course 
for twenty-three miles will then keep you in about mid-channel, safe 
from every danger, and will bring you to Rosmore island, which may be 
known by the ruined castle of Ardea, appearing right opposite upon the 
ara shore, and Kepinakosh castle (a handsome castellated mansion, 
the property of Mr. Dennis Mahony,) which will appear right ahead upon 
the port shore ; keep Kepinakosh castle right ahead! giving Rosmore 
island a berth of four cables’ lengths, and you will avoid the Maiden 
rock, which lies nearly midway in the channel between Ardea castle, on 
the starboard shore, and Rosmore island, on the port shore, and on which 
the sea breaks at half tide. Continue to keep Kepinakosh castle right 
ahead until Rosmore island is one mile right astern, then haul over to 
the starboard shore, giving it a berth of four cables’ lengths, and steer for 
the mid-channel between the Roanhanck rocks. You will now perceive 
Danish island, distinguished by a remarkable clump of trees upon the 
eastern end, keep as near as possible in mid-channel, until this clump 
bears S.b.E. distant half a mile, when you may anchor in 4 fathoms, 
good holding ground, and well sheltered; go, however, cautiously, and 
feel your way with your lead. 

In exactly mid-channel off Kepinakosh castle is a most dangerous 
shoal of limestone rock; it is half a mile long, and a third of a mile 
broad; the depths of water on it are extremely irregular, and vary on it, 
in a boat’s length, from 10 to 20 feet. This shoal is only known to the 
officers of the Odin, (which ship was saved from getting on it, by feeling 
her way cautiously with the lead,) and to a couple of fishermen; for even 
the coast-guard men were not aware of it. 

It 1s the more dangerous, because all the charts give plenty of water 
there, and the sailing directions desire you particularly to keep in mid- 
channel, in which very situation the shoal lies. 

Good water can be procured in all parts of Kenmare river, and Ken- 
mare town isa good place for fresh beef and refreshments. 

W. I. Witiiams, Captain. 
J. Tucker, Master. 


a 


Tue Recovery oF THE SPHYNX STEAM SHIP. 


Two camels, capable of 
supporting about 70 tons 
each, were floated, at low 
water, under the frame— 
As work constructed under- 

“S=: neath the vessel's paddle- 
boxes, 

C.— Another camel, ca- 
pable of supporting about 
50 tons, having one end 
- confined to the vessel’s 
bow, by means of two pieces of timbe", ‘or forking the stem, and pressing upwards 
against two stout cleats firmly fastened one against each side of the stem. 
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At the other end of this camel, a frame—work was erected, over which the 
chain-cables, hawsers, &c., used to haul the ship off, were led. 

The draught of water at which the vessel draws, independently of camels, and 
other buoyant applications, is 10 feet. The ridge over which she was carried had 
very little more than 6 feet water over it. Thus it will be seen that the vessel was 
lifted up to the dotted line by the buoyancy of the camels and casks. 


Tue recovery of the Sphynx steam-ship from the fate which was generally 
predicted for her, has reflected so much credit on Capt. Austin, c.B., Com. 
Caffin, Lieut. Thompson, of the Victory, Mr. Bellamy, assistant-master at- 
tendant of Portsmouth Dockyard, Mr. Biddlecombe, master, and Mr. Mallard, 
second-master of the St. Vincent, and the officers and men belonging to the 
royal navy, and Mr. Watts, assistant-master shipwright, and the officers and 
men of Portsmouth Dockyard, that although it involves a repetition, in some 
respects, of what we have already published, we shall be excused for giving 
the following correct details of an operation which has excited so much at- 
tention. As we have before stated, it is impossible to commend too highly 
the exertions of all engaged in the arduous task, and the cheerful manner in 
which they endured all sorts of privations. It will be recollected that Com. 
Caffin, of the Scourge, steam-sloop (a most worthy officer,) was at first sent 
to assist in getting off the Sphynz. He at once saw the necessity of me- 
chanical help, and immediately applied to the dockyard, when Rear-Adm. 
Parker, ordered Mr. Watts to go to her, taking fifty mechanics of different de- 
partments. In an officer of Mr. Watt's attainments, scientific and practical, 
Com. Caffin had a most agreeable colleague, and no time was lost in con- 
sulting on the best means to be adopted. It occurred to Com. Caffin that 
they should avail themselves of the paddle beams and framing to apply buoy- 
ant vessels of some kind underneath, and Mr. Watts thought a raft of cache 
or of tanks might answer the purpose. The difficulty, however, of lashing or 
uniting them together sufficiently secure to withstand the immense force of 
the rollers and breakers, so common off that part of the island, was seen, and 
Com. Caffin then suggested the London barge, decked over and applied as 
camels underneath the paddle-boxes. On this the framing was immediately 
planned, and Mr. Watt's designs were received at Portsmouth yard, where it, 
together with the barges, was prepared. In the first attempt with these 
barges they failed, in consequence in part of one of them having received in- 
jury for want of sufficient security. Unfortunately, it forged a-head, and the 
pump, which projected up through the deck, came in contact with one of the 

ers of the framing, and ripped up a portion of it, which caused it to fill. 
But even if this accident had not happened, the change of weather would 
have defeated them. They profited by this experience, and Com. Caffin hav- 
ing left, Mr. Watts went to work to remedy and improve on the first attempt; 
and Capt. Austin having arrived, determined on carrying out the plans agreed 
upon. ‘The barges were found not to possess sufficient buoyant power, and, 
consequently they were raised upon so as to bring them up to about 140 
tons. Mr. Watts found that the nose of the vessel, instead of being lifted 
over the reef of rocks or banks, was rather forced into it by the down ward ac- 
tion of the cables when hove upon. To obviate this, he had a third barge or 
camel prepared, with a framework at the extreme end sufficiently high. so that 
when the cablea, hawsers, &c., were carried over it, this downward action, in- 
stead of depressing the vessel, should produce the contrary effect. To ac- 
ag va this, he placed at the opposite end of the camel, firmly secured to 
its deck, two strong pieees of timber, kept sufficiently asunder for the stem 
of the vessel to pass between them, so that they forked the stem. Attached 
to the stem, immediately over this fork, was a strong cleat on each side. By 
the depressing of the end on which the frame was placed, the end next the 
vessel was raised, and an upward pressure on the cleats resulted therefrom. 

NO. 4,—VOL. XVI: 2D 
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Beyond this a great portion of the buoyant power of the camel came into 
operation. The undulations of the sea also contributed to increase its 
effects. 

The Sphynz, cleared of everything except her engines, drew upwards of ten 
feet of water; and the reef over which she was ultimately carried had not 
more than six feet on it at the time. She had twice before been brought up 
to this point, and could not be got over it; but, on Wednesday last, by the 
joint effects of the camels under the paddle-boxes, the one against the stem, 
nicknamed the dromedary, and the two tiers of casks (alas bulls,) under the 
bottom, and main strength in heaving, she effected the passage. The outer 
shoal or reef, on which there was only about six inches more water than on 
the inner, brought her up again. The purchases having been perhaps pre- 
maturely detached from the vessel, not expecting that they would be further 
required, they impeded the progress of the vessel over the intermediate flat, 
and would perhaps have prevented her reaching the outer reef in time to get 
over it in that tide, so that the result would have been the same in either 
case ; thus she was not got entirely over these reefs before ten on Thursday 
morning. 

On the water being cleared from the dock into which this vessel was taken 
on Saturday. it was found that although she was not strained nor twisted in 
her hull, and the copper on her sides unbroken, that she had sustained some 
very considerable injury in her bottom. Her false keel has been entirely 
knocked away, and the main keel is so much rubbed and chafed the whole 
length of the vessel, that it is only in some places that any of it can be seen ; 
indeed, it is chafed away to the garboard streak planking, which is also much 
rubbed, the copper bolts being either broken off, driven into her bottom, or 
else doubled up. The copper sheathing, (the whole length of the vessel's 
flooring,) for about 30 feet on each side from the keel is entirely rubbed of, 
and the floor planking very much chafed and rubbed away ; indeed, in some 
pierce Penne any one on the starboard bilge, the planking is nearly worn 

rough. 

We have not heard what the expense of her repairs is estimated at, but 
we imagine it will take nearly £10,000 to place her in readiness to hoist 
the pendant. The shipwrights, on Saturday morning, stripped off the copper 
and began to clear out the wreck. We before stated Mr. Bellamy proceeded on 
Saturday in the Echo to Brook. He returned to Portsmouth on Monday 
evening with anchors, cables, and other gear which had been left behind. 
As many articles are still in the water which may at times be washed on 
shore, the Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir Charles Ogle, has given the ne- 
cessary directions to the officer commanding the Coast-guard of that district 
to ensure their security. The two 68 pivot guns, and four smaller broadside 
guns, which were thrown overboard, still remain, and are covered at low 
water, to the depth of four or five feet; these will be recovered probably 
next spring tides. The rudder is also in the water, but at a considerable 
Hep and there is a doubt of its recovery. 

he Sphynz has been ordered from Portsmouth to Deptford, where Messra. 
Penn will refit the machinery, and the defects of the hull, &c., will be made 
good. With great pleasure we mention the Admiralty Board had, previous 
to the getting the Sphynz off the shore, rewarded the riggers and artisans 
employed on her for their extra exertions, and the damage done to their 
clothes, by a payment of about £6. 10s. each, and higher rewards to the 
leading men ; in addition to which, all hands employed on her recovery were 
on Saturday assembled at the Naval College, when @ public letter of thanks 
from the Admiralty was read to them acknowledging their servicee.—From 
the Nautical Standard. 





—— 
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AnTI-SHIPWRECK LEeaGuB. 


Melbourne, August \0th, 1846. 

Str,—In my letter, which you did me the honour to publish in your columns 
the 6th instant, I threw out the hint, whether it might not be for the interest 
of the inhabitants of this colony, that steps should be taken to diminish ship- 
wrecks ? If you will give me permission, I will adda few remarks on the 
subject. I lay it down as an axiom, which cannot be disproved, that, by the 
blessing of God, on the use of well known means, three-fourths of the ship- 
wrecks, and the drownings consequent thereon, as they are now taking place 
in the mercantile navy, might be prevented. For proof of the axiom, | point 
on the one hand, to the British Royal Navy of the new and improved con- 
struction of vessels, where, in the course of these last forty years, there have 
not been ten vessels in a hundred, lost. 1 exclude from this enumeration, as 
not coming within the rule, vesscls of the old construction, vessels battered 
to pieces by an enemy, and the old Falmouth packets. The latter used to 
be lost so frequently, that the editor of the London Courier, and author of 
Stuart's America, recommended if we could not build safe packets, that we 
should purchase them from the Yankees. A bitter taunt, on account of its 
truth I point, on the other hand, to the British mercantile navy, where 
there are not ten vessels in a hundred, above forty years old, and in corrobo- 
ration, and to set refutation at defiance, I refer to Lloyd’s Register of Ship- 
ping If had said five vessels in a hundred, ! would not have exceeded the 
truth, but | wish to take upa position which cannot be disproved. Has there 
then been any special interposition of the Almighty in the case. I think not. 
In the royal navy, there has been obedience to his laws, ordained before man 
was created, or ships were built, and the reward is safety. In the mercantile 
navy, there is a distegard or neglect of these laws, and the punishment is 
danger and death. The next question which arises is, how long is this prac- 
tice to be continued ? The answer is, just as long as the public are inclined 
to tolerate it. When the new system of conducting Lloyd's Kegister of 
Shipping was established in 1834, it was apprehended by M‘Culloch, author 
of the Commercial Dictionary, and other authorities, that the system would 
not answer the end intendcd, if the object was safcty to shipping. And when 
we see by the register, vessels built to stand only four years in the first class, 
of which, at an accidcntal opening of the book, I see no less than five vessels 
in one page, what can we expect but that numerous shipwrecks and drownings 
will take place? But the public at large, and I do not say it either assumingly 
or presumptuously, but respectfully, since they consider it to be none of 
their business, know nothing about the matter. ‘They have never thought of 
the subject, or if they did, the name of Lloyds’ carries such a magic charm 
with it, as the greatest commercial establishment in the world, that they con- 
sider it to be the especial duty of Lloyd's to sce that vessels, whether of wood 
or iron, are made as safe asit is possible tomake them. Jo prove that M‘Culloch’s 
7 oor were correct, first came a law (after Lloyd's rules had been estab- 
lished,) to make the carrying of deck loads illegal, and after a few more 
thousands of British subjects had been drowned, a recommendation that 
masters and mates of merchant vessels should be subjected toa voluntary cx- 
amination of qualifications, which had at first been resisted to the knife's 
point. Itis still not obligatory. Much remains yet to be done ; and the 
sooner the public are made aware that merchant ships are built with very 
little regard to their safety, the better will it be fr mankind. I do not give 
all the credit of safe navigation to a better construction of merchant sbips 
and their proper equipment, although I consider it an important item in the 
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account, but I give all due weight to the proper use of the sextant for solar, 
lunar, and sidereal observations, the newest charts, chronometers, sympieso- 
meters, sounding machines, buoys, beacons, lighthouses, seamanship, profes- 
sional experience, and, above all, cautious and prudent conduct. Where the 
officers and crew survive, or part of them, call them to a strict account for 
the loss or abandonment of their vesscl, under a penalty to themselves of 
fine and imprisonment, and to the owner of a forfeiture of insurance, unless 
they could prove that all due precautionary means had been used by them, 
and that the loss or abandonment did notarise from any neglect or default of 
theirs. When these means are used, it will be found there is little danger in 
navigating the ocean. The application of this, and some remarks on the loss 
of the Cataraqui, will occupy the space of another letter. 
I remain, &c., 


To the Editor. JAMES BALLINGALL. 


NavrTicaL Norices. 


Tue Freperick SHoar, Carna Sea. 


S1n,—I send you an extract from the letter of the master of the late Fre- 
derick the Sixth. This ship had passed through the Straits of Sunda and 
Banca, and struck on the afternoon of July 6th, 1846. It is dated from 
Singapore. 

‘* The shoal on which the ship struck is in the fair way of vessels bound to 
this place through Singapore strait, and is of small extent, not exceeding a 
cable’s length in any direction. There were even no breakers seen unless 
when blowing fresh at low water, nor any appearance of a shoal, the coral 
being of'a dark colour. It is evidently of recent formation, for it is rather 
soft, the vessel having sunk into it about four feet before 1 left her. 


Observations place it in— N. Lat. E. Long. 
Master of Frederick the Sixth, : : 00° 36’ 105° 174 
Master of H.M.S. Spiteful, : ° - 00° 36’ 105° 19’ 
Master of brig John Baghew, ‘ ; 00° 36’ 105° 15’ 


It is not named in the last edition of Horsburgh, nor is its position marked 
in any chart. The nearest danger mentioned in Horsburgh’s is the Geldvia 
shoal, in lat. 00° 48’, long. 104° 59’ E , upwards of sixteen miles to the west- 
ward, and twelve miles to the north, of this previously unknown danger. The 
least water found on it was 24 fathoms, on a small patch about forty yards 
es the ship, and that was the only place on which the sea was ever seen to 

reak.” 

[The foregoing account of the Frederick shoal we have received from one of 
the directors of the Peninsular and Oriental Company. ‘The shoal is laid 
down in the Admiralty chart of the China Sea, and is alluded to in a former 
page ofthis number. We have seen no other account of it than this.—Eb.] 





Trinity House, London, 24th February, 1847. 
Buoy on tHE Sat Scar, orF Repcan.—Notice is hereby given, that a 


Black Buoy has been placed to mark the extremity of the eastern projection 
of the Salt Scar Rocks, off Redcar, in the North Riding of the County of 
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York. The said buoy lies in 6} fathoms at low water spring tides, and with 
the following marks and compass bearings, viz. :— 


Seaton High Lighthouse, ‘ : : N.W. 

Redcar Mill, and the Tower on Easton Nab in line, 8.W.b.W. 

Marsk Church, ‘ ; ‘ : Bs S. } W. 

Hartlepool Pier Lighthouse, ; : : . N.N.W. 2 W. 
By order, 


J. Hersert, Secretary. 





Stromsou Rock, Blasquets.—Eztract of a Letter. 


Leaving Valencia at 9h. 30m. a.m. yesterday, arrived at Tarbert at 7h. 30m. 
P.M., and reached Limerick at 8h. 30m. this morning. In passing through 
the Blasquets Sound, a very hollow sea at the time, 7 saw a rock which I sup- 
pose is the same that H.M. steam-vessel Stromboli touched. Its bearing and 
distance, as near as from state of sea that we could obtain, was, from the Islet 
of Dunmore Head, S.E. 4 E. by compass, distant 2? cables, as near as possible 
in mid-channel between the point of Great Blasquet and the Islet of Dunmore 
Head, } cable within the southern entrance of the Sound at low water sprin 
tide. ‘There is about 9 feet on the rock. I should say that it never woul 
shew a break. At the time I saw it, it was dead low water, and in a very 
hollow swell, its point was a foot out of the water; no break shewing, 
althongh a very heavy surf on the shores, and in appearance and size it is 
very like Cleopatra’s Needle; deep water close round it. 


H.M.S. Fiscarp struck BY LIGHTNING. 


A tremendous burst of thunder and lightning fell on the mainmast of the 
Fisgard, on the 27th of September last, off the Nisqually River, in the 
Oregon, which was carried fairly off by the lightning conductor fixed on the 
mast, without doing the slightest damage. Capt. Duntz reports to the 
Admiralty that but for the efficiency of the conductor the mast must have 
been totally destroyed and much other serious damage sustained. 

Is appears that the ship had been exercising the guns in the course of 
the afternoon, to the no small astonishment of the Indians. Although 
stunned by the repeated discharges, we are informed, by an officer of the ship, 
that when the heavens poured forth their dreadful artillery the previous roar 
of the cannon sunk into comparative insignificance. If 50 broadsides had 
been discharged at once the report would have fallen short of the crash of the 
thunder. The storm commenced about 6 p.m., with heavy rain and shect 
lightning. It gradually approached nearer and nearerthe ship. At 45 min. 
past 7, the first lieutenant, whilst standing withina few feet of the mast 
speaking to one of the men, was astounded by an intense blast of light, 
accompanied by a most violent crash,—the electric discharge had fallen on 
the mainmast. The seaman close by nearly lost his sight by the vivid light, 
and was at the time thrown down on thedeck. ‘lhe electric matter passed 
by the conductor on the mast through the lateral branches to the side, and 
from thence into the sea, ons every one in the ship stunned and amazed 
by the concussion and noise of the explosion. On examining the conductor, 
the vane spindle aloft was completely melted at the ope end, and black- 
ened about two-thirds down. ‘he lightning had passed harmlessly over the 
top-gallant mast and topmast down to the spider-hoop of the awning on the 
lower mast, about which point two of the joints of the conductor were started 
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from the mast, and the copper plates in one place separated by the expansive 
force of the discharge for about four inches. It finally passed by the conduc-~ 
tors in the hull to the sea, bulging the copper sheet which covered the joint at 
the iron knees and bolts passing through the side. Not the least damage or 
inconvenience tothe ship arose out of this most astounding explosion, which 
it must be allowed is a great triumph of science over the commonly destruc- 
tive element of lightning. 

Although the universal application of Snow Harris's lightning conductors to 
her Majesty's ships gave rise some years since to much controversial discussion, 
yet it appears from this and several other similar instances, that the gencral 
principles on which they have been applied are perfectly borne out by ex- 
dee and there is little doubt but that our navy has been rescued by 

r. Harris’s labours from a large amount of destruction, the consequences of 
which have certainly been very prejudicial to the naval interests of the coun- 


Some of the greatest men in science of which we have to boast—the learned 
Dr. Wollastone, Sir H. Davy, Faraday, Daniel, Wheatstone, &c.—fully coin- 
cided in the general views entertaincd by Mr. Harris relative to the most 
effectual method of preserving shipping from lightning; that is to say, by ren- 
dering the whole mass together with the masts, so uniformly conducting in 
every part, that a discharge of electric matter falling on the mast would thereby 
lose its explosive form of action, constituting lightning, and being converted 
into comparatively quiescent current, traversing Capacious metallic conductors, 
would bccome dispersed upon the sea without intermediate explosion or 
damage. Such really appears to be the result as shown in a great variety of 
instances in which lightning has fallen with explosive violence on ships ot the 
Royal navy so prepared. 

The surveying ship Beagle, under Captains Fitzroy and Stokes, was fre- 
quently exposed to severe thunder storms in parts of the world where such 
storms are most to be dreaded. This ship is reported on more than two 
occasions to have been struck by discharges similar to that which fell on the 
Fisgard. Inthe Rio de la Plata an electrical cloud was seen to thunder forth 
its lightnings on the mainmast. The vessel it is stated by Lieutenant, now 
ie Sa Sullivan, who had the duties on deck at the time, fairly trembled 
under the violent crash and concussion, the mainmast seemed a blaze of elec- 
tric fire aloft, but the great body of the discharge passed harmlessly off by the 
conductor, as in the case of the Fisgard. Capt. Stokes in the account of the 
last survey, mentions a similar instance. 

It appears that many of her Majesty’s ships, the Acteon, Asia, Dryad, 
Minten, ltacer, Daphne, Scylla, and some others, have all received similar 
protection from equally powerful discharges ; indeed, since the universal em- 
ployment of these conductors in the Royal Navy we have not been enabled 
to trace any instance of damage to her Majesty's fleet or ships by lightning : 
which considering the great amount of destruction and loss of life, besides 
the loss of the services of the ships when most needed, is certainiy of vital 
moment, to the naval interests of the country 

It appears by the inquiry which took place into this question in 1839, un- 
der the countenance of the House of Commons, that nearly one half of Lord 
Exmouth’s fleet, consisting of 18 sail of the line, employed in the blockade of 
Toulon, in 1813, were, on one occasion, all disabled by lightning within an 
hour. A similar occurrence took place in the squadron, under Sir J. B. 
Warren, in 1801. The Hepulse, of 74 guns, was so handled by lightning in 
April of the same year, in the Bay of Rosas, that she became almost a wreck; 
no le:s than eight men were killed outright, and nine others so severcly hurt, 
that several died very soon after. No less than twenty of the ship's crew 
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were placed hors de combat. The Repulse is said to have suffered more than 
if she had been in a general action. 

It is stated in the Edinburgh Review for October, 1844, that between the 
years 1809 and 1815, 30 sail of the line and 15 frigates are recorded in the 
official journals of the navy as having been disabled by lightning. These are 
most important facts for the consideration of any naval administration, and we 
feel assured they will not be lost sight of by the Admiralty. 

Much of this damage has arisen, undoubtedly, either from an improper use 
of the temporary forms of conductors or ginally supplied to the navy, or from 
their insufficieney—for it is to be remembered, that during all this time light- 
ning conductors are supposed to have been supplied to her Majesty’s ships, 
as they are even now supposed to be supplied to merchant ships, especially 
those taken up by the government. ‘The want of capacity, however, in these 
conductors—their irregular use and application—their dependance on the 
officers and crew of the ships for a judicious care and employment of them, 
together with their being constantly exposed to the operation of all those 
violent mechanical forces incidental to a ship’s ropes and rigging, render light- 
ning conductors for ships of a mere palliative kind, very uncertain and pre- 
carious, a8 experience daily shows. ‘lhe merchant navy is said to carry wire 
ropes and other kinds of lightning conductors; yet the mass of damage b 
lightning constantly occurring in the merchant service is something frightful 

It was only in October last that one of those splendid American liners, 
the Thomas Cope, was struck by lightning and positively destroyed—ship, 
cargo, all lost. Another fine merchant ship of 400 tons, burden, the Bayfield 
of Liverpool, was destroyed in a similar way by lightning in November, 1845. 
Within a few years not less than 10 fine merchant ships are known to have 
sieves in a similar ui and their rich cargoes lost. Among these are the 

alter Scott, Poland, Tanjore, Ruthelin, Bolivar, and Lydia. The number 
severely damaged and set on fire is immense. We quite agree, therefore, in 
the principle, that if you desire to effectually defend shipping from lightning, 
it is requsite to make the vessel perfectly conducting chrouighoat, as done by 
Mr. Harris—to make the conductors, in fact, an integral part of the ship, 
totally independent of the crew for their general employment and correct ap- 
plication—to make them so capacious, and apply them in such way, that, a 
stroke of lightning falling on the ship, the electric fluid cannot enter upon 
any circuit of v‘hich the conductor does not form a part. We have no doubt 
that were this system carried out in the large class ships of the merchant 
navy, those ships would be rendered as secure as those of the Royal Navy, 
against the destructive ravages of lightning; and we cannot but think that 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company have done wisely, in follow- 
ing the course of the government in the general use of such conductors in 
their Indian navy. 

The positive uncertainty in the use of ey forms of lightning con- 
ductors was strongly evinced in the cases of her Majesty's ships, Kent, of 74 
guns, and Perseverance, frigate. It appears by the House of Commons’ re- 

rt, that the Kent, on the blockade of Toulon in 1810, had usually a chain 

ghtning conductor in the main rigging, but it became so damaged by the 
working of the ropes, &c , that it was obliged to be taken down for repair, 
during which time the ship was struck by lightning, July 31, about daylight. 
Lieut. Godfrey, then in the ship, states to the commissioners that the main- 
mast was set on fire and totally destroyed, and all the spars more or less dam- 
aged—one seaman killed. 

In the Perseverance a similar result ensued, the ship's rigging having under- 
gone refit, the conductor was neglected. A heavy discharge of hghtning fell 

ip, inthe Bay of Bengal, and ruined the foremast. Several men 


on the a 
were kille 
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It is quite clear, therefore, that we cannot trust to such partial and tem- 
porary form of lightning conductors for security, especially since, as it is now 
admitted, it is quite requisite to defend each mast; thus giving the sailors 
three such conductors to look after and apply, instead of one only, as once 
thought sufficient. 


EXAMINATION OF Masters AND MaTEs IN THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 


March 3rd, 1847. 

Sir,—In the Nautical, we frequently find instances mentioned of the inca- 
pacity and neglect of masters in the mercantile navy, and a strong argument 
adduced therefrom, of the necessity of an examination of these officers. On 
the other side of the question, it is only right and fair, that it should not be 
forgotten, that several of the most disastrous losses which have recently oc- 
curred, have been of steamers, commanded by officers of the royal (and, of 
course, of the examined) navy. 

The Great Britain, we all know, was commanded by Lieut. Hoskin. Well, 
nine hours or so after leaving Liverpool, with a fair wind and fine weather, 
she is stranded in Dundrum Bay, her position being unknown to her officers 
tn that short time. 

The Sirius leaves Dublin for Cork, has fine weather during the passage, 
yet is run on the rocks in Ballycotton Bay, shortly becomes a total wreck ; 
with a heavy loss of life. The ignorance of the master, as to the ship's posi- 
tion, of course was the only cause of this wreck. Lieut. Moffat (1811) com- 
manded this unfortunate steamer, yet, despite his having passed the much 
lauded examination, and his long practical experience, he loses his ship. 

The stranding of H.M. steamer Sphynz, which has so recently taken place 
off the Isle of Wight, despite her host of examined officers, does not afford 
much proof of the real value of an examination. What are the facts of this 
case? The ship is run cn shore in a fog, just as the Sirius. In both these 
instances, surely the simple knowledge of the bearings of the land, together 
with the most ordinary share of prudence, should have prevented these 
casualties. 

In the Shipping Gazette, within the last few days, it is mentioned that a 
revenue cutter struck on the rocks, somewhere near Dartmouth, and went 
down. The constant local experience of the officers of this description of 
vessels, combined with the first-rate sailing properties which it is absolutely 
requisite that these vessels should possess, certainly ought to tend to prevent 
accidents of this nature. 

If the simple fact of there being a fog, can palliate and account for the loss 
of vessels, commanded by examined naval officers, why should the outcry 
against the mercantile masters be so great, when the greatest enemies of the 
latter would be sorely puzzled to produce instances of their misconduct, 
greater than the cases which I have previously cited. 

The President was also commanded by a naval Lieutenant, but as we are 
not acquainted with the particulars, it would be unfair to draw any inference 
from this melancholy loss. 

The Great Liverpool was also commanded by a Lieutenant. 

In your number for last month, in reciting the loss of the Sirius, it states 
she was the first steamer that ever crossed the Atlantic. In Capt. Marryat’s 
‘‘ Diary in America,” it states that a steamer (built at New York, ) made the 
voyage from Savana or Charleston, (I forget which,) to Liverpool, in the year 
1819, in twenty: six days. 

I remain, &c., 
To the Editor N.M Fair Puay. 
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SurrocaTion AND Murpee or Cuiness EmiGcrants on Boarp tap Sormia 
Fraser.—Precuutions tuken by the Government of India. 


[ When we penned our remarks in the case of the Maria Soames in September 
and October last, we fervently trusted that we should never again hear of a 
repetition of these frightful tragedies ; but hardly had those remarks reached 
Calcutta, when a correspondent there, from whom we trust often to hear, 
sends us back, literally by return of mail, another instance of these awful 
catastrophes, which we give below, with the pithy remarks of the Calcutta 
Englishman, following the extract, and introducing to his readers a most 
praiseworthy measure of the government of India, adopted at the suggestion 
of Mr. Piddington, who so to speak, was almost predicting the dreadful event 
which has served as a commentary in his note while it was occurring. We 
do not find in the Calcutta papers the advertisement alluded to, but our 
friend incloses it, and we congratulate the people of India on having such a 
paternal government, for, in this matter, at least, it has shewn that the poor- 
est soldier and cooly emigrant shall be taken due care of; and, since it seems 
that there is still so much risk of life from ignorance, we trust the matter 
will be looked well into. The statement given in Mr. Piddington’s me- 
morandum of 10,000 souls and 50 ships having to cross, most of them these 
hurricane tracts, at hurricane seasons, is perfectly correct, and as perfectly 
startling that it should, apparently, never have been thought of before. If we 
add to this the Chinese who are now, it seems, proceeding from China to 
their various places of emigration in British and American ships, by hundreds 
and thousands, preferring them to their own junks, we shall shortly have a 
total of some 20,000 souls afloat every year. We trust that the subject of 
hurricanes will meet with that attention from our commanders which its 
importance demandg, and are glad to find it in such good hands at Calcutta. ] 

**Commanders of vessels that may be engaged for the service in question 
will be required to supply themselves with a copy of the second edition of 
Mr. Piddington’s Horn Book of Storms, and to undergo an examination, if 
thought necessary, as to their knowledge of the subject.” — Advertisement for 
Troop Ships, Cal. Exchange Gazette, 23rd. Dec., 1846. Orders to the same 
effect tseued for Cooly Ships. 


A Trrexoon.—Shocking Catastrophe. 


On the Srd January, the barque Sophia Fraser, Capt. McKellar, be— 
longing to this port, arrived here, having experienced a typhoon in the pas- 
sage from Amoy to Singapore. The typhoon commenced on the 26th No- 
vember, when about in lat. 45° 13’ N., and long. 112° 36’ E. Through the 
kindness of Capt. McKellar, we are enabled to give the following particulars 
relative to the typhoon. It will be seen that, during the hurricane, a fray 
oceurred amongst the Chinese passengers, which terminated in more than 
thirty of their number being killed, and many wounded. The fray originated, 
we believe, between two Chinese, belonging to different villages; the cause 
in diapute was espoused by others which led to blows and a sad loss of life ; 
this occurred in the midst of the gale, when the attention of the captain and 
his officers was directed in securing the safety of the vessel. The wholesale 
manslaughter which occurred among the Chinese passengers, is not, perhaps, 
cognizable by our laws, as the flagitious acts of barbarity were committed on 
the high seas, by subjects of the emperor of China, on their fellow country- 
men. It is, however, very lamentable to notice the inhuman proceedings of 
the Chinese coolies, all of whom who escaped death, were more or less in- 
NO. 4.—VOL. XVI. 25 
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jured, and some of their number are now in hospital. To the presence of 
mind and resolution of Capt. McKellar, the preservation of the vessel and all 
on board is duc :— 

Nov. 26. 1 p.m., blowing a strong gale and every appearance of increasing, 
with thick cloudy weather; barometer falling. Furled the main-sail and 
driver, and double reefed the top-sails. At 4h. gale increasing; at 6h. 
still augmenting ; barometer continued to fall. Furled courses and top-sails; 
at this juncture the sea was running fearfully, rolling in on both sides. At 
midnight blowing a perfect hurricane, accompanicd with small drizzling rain. 
Great difficulty in steering the vessel owing to the heavy and adverse sea. 
At midnight hove to ; head to N.W.; gale now raging furiously, barometer 
28 in. 

At 4 a.m., 27th, blowing very strong, and sea running mountains high: the 
sea washed away top-gallant bulwarks, stoved the starboard quarter-boat and 
two of the stern dead-lights, filling the cabins with water. 

The Chinese passengers were helpless, and in a most deplorable condition. 
Wind at N.E., barometer at 28:5. At noon, main-trysail and gib split, and 
were, in consequence of their being useless, cut away. At 2 p.m. gale shift- 
ing more to the N.W., but decreasing ; barometer stationary 28°5; set a 
reefed fore-sail and closed reefed top-sail, and put the vessel before the wind, 
At 4 p.m. gale shifting to west and gusty. At 6PM. found the gale veering 
round to the southward, blowing more violently than before; barometer 28 
in.,and the mercury still sinking. ‘The main and after hatches were then 
secured with tarpaulings in the form of tents, to admit air to the passengers, 
who were almost dead with fear and sickness. At midnight still blowing a 
perfect drift with no symptoms of alteration in violence. ‘The bulwarks and 
bobstay were now carried away; cut away the mainsail and fore top-sail, in 
order to save the mast; ship labouring heavily. Shortly after midnight, or 
early on the 28th, heard a great noise proceeding from between decks; had 
no means of ascertaining the cause of the disturbance without opening the 
‘covering of hatches which would have allowed the sea to enter. At daylight 
the hurricane still blowing furiously ; bar. 28 inches. Opened the covering 
of the main hatch, and ascertained that there had been a severe fight among 
the Chinese, a number of whom, about thirty, were found dead in a heap, 
dreadfully bruised and mangled; several others were severely wounded from 
blows inflicted with billets of wood, and crockery, which they threw at each 
other. The Chinese, in the height of their affray stove in seven casks, con- 
taining 250 mee of water. ‘Ihe supercargo had the dead bodies removed ; 
the captain dressed the wounded. Still blowing a fearful gale; not a stitch 
of canvass could be raised, barometer 27:90, slings and truss of the main-yard 
adrift, and chafing the mast. No observation. 

At noon on the 28th, gale raging, and not in the least abated ; sea running 
very high, in fact, it was washing fore and aft; the cabins were knee deep in 
water. At sunset still the same, but the barometer was manifestly rising. 
At 9 p.m. clouds breaking and wind lessening. Tried to set the mizen to 
keep the ship’s head more to the sea, but, while securing the boom, the latter 
broke adrift, carrying one man overboard, and also wounding another severely, 
Ship had but little way, was fortunate enough to save the man; the mizen- 
sail was then made fast. At midnight, gale evidently breaking, barometer 
28-10, still unable to set any sail. 

At 4 a.m. on the 29th, gale moderating, the sky still thick and cloudy, bar. 
28°30, got the mizen set. At 8h. set the fore and main top-sail close 
reefed, also set reefed fore-sail. Gale fast abating, sea running now higher 
than during the gale ; during the forenoon were making sail with all possible 
speed, the masts, however, were in danger of going over the side, in conse- 
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quence of the heavy rolling of the vessel. A Chinese passenger, who had 
been some time sick, expired. 

aa the following day there was a heavy swell; the wind lulled into a 
calm. 


Additional particulars of the Catastrophe on board the Sophia Fraser.— 
Since the above was in type, the shocking catastrophe has been inquired into 
by the police authorities here. From the evidence taken before the sitting 
magistrate, it would appear that 310 Chinese coolies were shipped at Amoy 
for Penang. On mustering the Chinese, on arrival of the vessel at Singapore, 
it was found that no more than 275 remained ; the mortality, therefore, was 
thirty-five, four only of whom died from natural causes. The sufferings of 
the cooly passengers, crowded together, and without food, were fearful ; in 
their agonies they appear to have become desperate, and to have fallen upon 
each other. 

The circumstances attending the heart-rending affair, require a most searching 
investigation, with the view of preventing a recurrence of such shocking scenes 
as were perpetrated during the four days when all communication from the 
deck with the people below was cut off. Capt. McKellar appears to have 
done all that was in his power, his attention being directed to the safety of 
the vessel, during a severe typhoon, with a fearful sea running at the time, 
which washed over the ship repeatedly, threatening instant destruction. It 
certainly appears highly culpable on the part of the Chinese supercargo in 
failing to supply the coolies with dry rice, there being neither means nor 
opportunities for cooking, some of the poor wretches are affirmed to have ex- 
pired from positive inanition, which a supply of dry grain would have pre- 
vented. The following particulars elicited at the Police-office will be read 
with melancholy interest. 


Singapore, Police- Office, Thursday, November 10th. 


Duncan McKellar, on his oath, stated as follows :—I am master of the 
barque Sophia Fraser, from Amoy, and the following is a correct statement 
of occurrences on board that vessel on the passage to this port, as entered in 
the log-book. . ; 

“ Three o'clock on Saturday morning the 28th of November, heard a noise 
among the Chinese passengers in the ‘tween decks, but, at the time, owing to 
the gale, and our attention being to the vessel, had no means of ascertainin 
what was the matter; at daylight, when inquiring into it, we found there ha 
been a fight among them, a number found dead dreadfully bruised and mangled, 
and several others wounded, according to their statement, with billets of fire- 
wood, and pieces of crockery which they had been throwing at each other 
during the fray. The supercargo had the dead bodies removed, and I en- 
deavoured to dress the wounds of those who were wounded. 

By the magistrate. What cause was assigned to you at the time by any of 
the survivors for the fight ? : ; 

I understood that there were two parties from different villages who had 
been at feud between themselves, and two men beg an fighting, and it spread 
generally. I don’t know the men of the different villages. 

How many do you think were killed ? ; . 

I really can scarcely say: I was fully engaged with the vessel in conse- 
quence of the severity of the typhoon, and also in taking care of the survi- 
vors, but I should think from 25 to 30 men. I understand from 390 to 310 
were shipped, and mustering them last evening we found 275; four only had 
died natural deaths during the passage; the gale lasted for four days, during 
which it was impossible to cook, and I have no doubt that many died from 
sea- sickness and exhaustion. I was obliged to sustain my crew with biscuits, 
&c. We left Amoy on Monday afternoon the 23rd. 
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Koo Hang Leng, on his affirmation, stated that he was supercargo of the 
Sophia Fraser, from Amoy to Singapore and Penang. I shipped 310 men, 
four days afterwards the wind and sea were very high, and every one expected 
to be lost. I remained in the cuddy holding on by the leg of the table; for 
four days the storm raged, all my things broke loose and were destroyed. In 
the evening, about six o'clock, the Lascars looked down where the Chinese 
were, and said many of the men were dead. The captain and the mate said 
to me, it would be bette to remove and throw the bodies overboard, which 
was done. I passed down, but cannot say how many dead bodies there were. 
I saw marks on the bodies and heads. Two days after, I inquired how the 
others had met with their deaths; some said by the motion of the vessel, and 
others said they had quarrelled among themselves, I heard no noise below. 
None could be heard from the violence of the gale. Some of the wounded 
men informed me that they were thrown, by the motion ofthe vessel, against 
the fire-wood, and it against them, as well as all their crockery. We had 
nothing to eat during three or four days; there was nothing in the place but 
water-butts and fire-wood; there were 30 campongs of people, they were all 
friendly on coming on board ; but, from the gale, they nothing to eat, 
and were like drunken people from weakness and sickness. 

Lin Jun stated, that, during the gale, the Captain had the hatches fastened 
down, and when they were opened, there were 70 or 80 dead bodies. If the 
hatches had not been on, the sea would have swamped the vessel; the fire- 
wood was where the men were, and people were thrown on it—those who died, 
expired from suffocation, the galley was thrown down, and no cooking could 
be done. More than 300 men came on board,and more than 200 remain. I 
did not hear any thing of their being at enmity below, and fighting among 
themselves. It was God’s doing, not man’s, I was on deck; all my clothes 
were washed overboard.—Straits Times, Dec. 12. 





We copied on Monday, from the Singapore Free Press, an account of the 
dreadful catastrophe on board the Sophia Fraser, by which it would appear 
that some thirty or forty Chinese labourers at least, if not more, have been 
suffocated or killed in their struggles to obtain fresh air on board of that 
vessel during a typhoon, when the hatches were necessarily battened down. 
We say killed in their struggles to obtain fresh air, because we believe that 
all the fighting was exactly for this and nothing more. It was the fight of 
the sufferers in the Black Hole “ to get near the window,” so graphically de- 
scribed in Governor Holwell’s account of that tragedy. As to sea-sick coolies 
fighting out a village dispute, when sailors could barely stand on their legs, 
and this in the dark, we do not believe a word of it; those of the same 
village were probably calling to and helping each other, and the billets of 
fire-wood were good helps to force one's way with nearer to the hatchway, or 
out of the crush of the lee-wings, into which probably the whole of the poor 
wretches were swept by the rolls and lee-lurches of the vessel ; and thus the 
idea of a village fight may have arisen. 

We have permission to publish to-day a memorandum sent in to Govern- 
ment by Mr. Piddington, in October last, recommending, and on good 
grounds, precaution against the chances of sucha catastrophe with our own 
troop or cooley ships, and we do so with great pleasure, for it reflects high 
honour on Sir Herbert Maddock’s government, and on the marine authorities, 
that the suggestions of the memorandum were forthwith adopted, and all 
ships from hence taking troops and coolies ordered to be furnished with the 
work on storms alluded to, and the question of the best form of storm hatches 
to be reported on immediately. In the last advertisement for tenders 
for troop-ships, we notice that they will be required to be furnished with 
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Mr. Piddington'’s Horn Book of Storms, and their commanders to un- 
dergo an examination if necessary. We hail such steps as this, and the estab- 
lishment of the Mesmeric Hospital, as cheering instances of the enlightened 
policy of our government, and doubt not that the principle which has dic- 
tated them, will force its way in due time in all other matters, whether of 
physical or moral science. 

To return to the Sophia Fraser, it is clear, from the newspaper account, 
imperfect as it is in a nautical point of view, that her commander fell into the 
old and lamentable error of allowing himself to be tempted by a “ fine fair 
wind,” and ran headlong into the centre of a typhoon, against the warning of 
his barometer. He had only to heave to for a few hours, and the vortex 
would have passed a-head of him, and all the inconvenience he would have 
felt have been the heavy sea when he stood on, or the trouble of heaving to again 
if the southerly and south-casterly breezes, which almost always follow those 
storms on their north-eastern quadrants, had been strong enough to enable him 
to overtake the storm again. In the Maria Soames’ hurricane, which we noticed 
in July, thé*Orient, Capt. Wales, not only kept out of it by heaving to, but 
after bearing up twice, hove to again, finding that the slow progress of the 
storm allowed the ship to overtake it, She had coolies on board, and with 
this able and scientific management, no inconvenience was sustained beyond 
that of a common gale of wind. 





MEMORANDUM RELATIVE TO THE Esi1GRATION OF COOLIES AND TRANSPORT, 
oF Troors rrom Inpia.—By Henry Piddington, President of Marine 
Courts of Inquiry, Calcutta. 

28th October, 1845. 

1. It would appear by the Newspapers that sixteen ships have been taken 
up by the Home Emigration Committee, to convey coolies from Calcuita to 
the West Indies, and about as many more for Madras. We have also ships 
proceeding from Madras and Calcutta with coolies to the Mauritius at all 
times of the year, and regiments returning home from the different Presiden- 
cies, so that altogether it may not be excessive to estimate that within the year 
upwards of fifty ships will proceed to sea from India, with fully 10,000 souls 
on board, all as dependent as children on the care and foresight of the Go- 
vernment for their safety and comfort. 

2. In the beginning of the present year, the ship Maria Soames,* 1,000 tons 
burden, proceeding home from Ceylon with troops on board, ran, in pure ig- 
norance, spe ae into a terrific hurricane, in which she all but foundered ; 
and, being obliged to batten down her hatches, fourteen individuals were suf- 
focated, many seriously hurt, and the sufferings of the whole detachment 
were frightful. Had the hurricane lasted but a few hours longer, half the 
troops must have perished. 

8. In November 1843, the ship John Fleming, proceeding from Calcutta 
to the Mauritius, also ran headlong into a hurricane, in the midst of which, 
Capt. Clerk states, in a letter to his owners, of which he gave me a copy, 
(and he repeated the statement in detail to me personally,) that the coolies, 
maddened by the want of air below, burst open the after-hatch, rushed into 
the steerage and cuddy, seized on all the boarding-pikes. cutlasses, &c , they 
could find, and, throughout the hurricane, kept forcible possession of that 
part of the ship, until fine weather returned. Capt. Clerk assured me that 


© A full account of this catastrophe will be found in our last volume, along 
with some simple instructions for the conduct of ships caught in hurricanes,— 
Ep. N.M. 
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at = time he greatly feared they would have murdered himself, his officers, 
and crew.* 

4. The foregoing are two distinct instances of imminent risks of foundering 
and suffocation, or partial suffocation, and always of severe suffering incurred on 
board of vessels carrying troops and coolies, by their running, through ignorance, 
into hurricanes. ‘The instances of the foundering of the Golconda, with 300 
troops on board, in the China Sea, in 1840, the wrecks of the True Briton 
and Runnymede, in 1844, and the recent narrow escape of the H.C. steamer 
Pluto, may be adduced, amongst many others, as unquestionable instances 
of the enormous expense and loss and sacrifice of life to which the Govern- 
ment may be subjected by the captains of troop or emigrant ships being igno- 
rant of the law of storms. 

5. Of the fifty ships above alluded to, a considerable number (all of those 
leaving Bengal and Madras from October, or to April or May,) have to cross 
three most dangerous hurricane tracts, and in the hurricane season. These 
are, the Bay of Bengal; the remarkable and most dangerous one which ex- 
ists between 5° and 15° S., and 75° and 90° E. long. ; and the neighbourhood 
of the Mauritius. The ships from Bombay have but to cross one, the Mauri- 
tius hurricane tract. The ships from India for the West Indies seem to have 
been properly timed to escape the Cape winter and the hurricane season of 
the West Indies, and the earlier ones, those of the Mauritius. Ofthe pre- 
valence of hurricanes on both sides of the equator, from November, or earlier, 
no knowledge seems to have existed. 

6. In transmitting to the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Admiralty, a 
pamphlet copy of my twelfth memoir on the loss of the Briton and Runny- 
mede, I took occasion to suggest to their Lordships that ships conveying 
troops to India should be furnished with the works published on the Law of 
Storms, by Col. Reid and myself, as offering, for a few shillings expense, to 
every commonly intelligent commander of a ship, the knowledge whereby he 
might ie from, or even at times profit by, these tremendous storms; their 
Lordships have ordered all H.M. ships on the eastern station to be supplied 
with my Horn Buok of Storms for the eastern seas, and by a letter from my 
booksellers in London, J have reason to suppose that they have also ordered 
that transports proceeding to India shall be likewise provided with them. 

7. A farther precaution, which does not seem to have occurred to the 
Transport Board or Emigration Commissioners, though it is one which every 
sailor would think of, is, that ships carrying emigrants or troops through hur- 
ricane latitudes, should be provided with storm hatches. By means of these 
the hatches can be kept open for a very long time without risk of taking in water 
between decks, and the expense, which is trifling, is assuredly a matter not 
to be considered for a moment when the question is one not only of great pe- 
cuniary loss, but of human life, and, perhaps, even of a catastrophe rivalling 
that of the French frigate La Meduse ; and the cases of the Maria Soames 
and John Fleming wanted but little more to make them so. Such an event, 
in the present state of nautical science, on an English ship, and with cooley 
emigrants, would be justly reproached to us as a nautical disgrace. 


H. Pippineron. 


* The idea formerly prevalent amongst the native population, and no doubt care - 
fully propagated by the females of the villages, was, that the Government “* pur— 
chased’ the coolies to feed a Rakusha* with at the Mauritius! The poor wretches 
on board the John Fleming might easily suppose that the process of being suffo— 
cated between decks in a hurricane, was the first part of the sacrificial ceremony. 


* Demon giants: a gang of them would eat up the moon at every eclipse, if we 
did not make a noise to help her.—Parinrer’s Davit. 
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Warare-Fisntve Prosects.—This is a subject which of late has been 
greatly before the public. It began in the Aberdeen Journal, in consequence 
of the return of the ships from the Greenland fishery to that and other north- 
ern ports. This was followed by the formation of a chartered company in 
London, of which Mr. Thomas Baring was the president; and lastly, by a 
plan to form a whaling station, by the Messrs. Enderby, in the Auckland 
Islands, 160 miles south of the New Zealand group. Thus there are three 
plans, of which it is proposed to give an account, and to say a little of their 
merits. Ist, Mr. Barings Company. By this it was proposed to raise a 
capital of £250,000, and to engage in the Greenland as well as the South Sea 
trade. It was intended to send out picked crews,—that the best conducted 
were to succeed to be mates, and the mates to be promoted to the command 
of ships. All this part of the arrangement was excellent. Then it was 
thought that the average of voyages would yield a profit in a trade which was 
often attended with individual loss—and great reliance was placed upon the 
better arrangement made by a company and directors on a great scale than 
can possibly be done in any single ship. Still there were two difficulties 
which could not be obviated—lIst, the severity of the climate of the Green- 
land seas; 2d, the necessity of fitting out a whaling ship for the northern 
hemisphere, for at least four years, without the chance of any return under 
three years. Notwithstanding the names, respectable in character, in wealth, 
and amongst them gentlemen of great experience in whaling business, recom- 
mended by a charter from the crown, every attempt to give it vitality has 
been adjourned; to speak in plainer terms, it has been abandoned. 2nd, 
Messrs. Enderby's plan was made known by the Jimes of the 13th ultimo, 
who, at the time of announcing, foretold its not being supported. Much is 
due to the Messrs. Enderby. Their respected father began the South Sea 
whaling ; their worth, their talents, their means, are universally acknowledged 
—so much so that the French King Louis Philippe has presented them with 
a copy of the magnificent collection of French marine charts with which 
every French Admiral commanding in the Pacific is furnished; and the 
English government has made them a grant of the Auckland Islands, con— 
taining 100,000 acres; this small group was discovered by one of their whal- 
ing ships in 1806. It is without inhabitants, believed to have a fertile soil, 
and known to enjoy a delicious climate and excellent harbours; and here 
Messrs. Enderby propose, under a royal charter, to establish a whaling colony. 
All this may occur, but it will take many years to establish. Dundee Ad- 
vertiser. 





Banxox.—Cape Town, Dec. 18.—Among the arrivals of the present week 
we note that of the Margaret Connal, from the city of Bankok, in the king- 
dom of Siam. This is one of the eastern empires, which has hitherto been 
little known, and little visited by European enterprise, and as such we deem 
it interesting to our readers to furnish the following information, elicited from 
Mr. Maxton :—The populous city of Bankok is situated on the river Minam 
(translated, ‘the mother of waters,’’) about twenty miles from itsmouth. After 
crossing a bar it is navigable for ships of any size, having a depth of ten 
fathoms all the way up tothat city. The river is deep to the very margin of 
its banks. ‘The country is flat, and in the rainy season is overflowed, for 
which reason most of the houses are built on posts, and there is no communi- 
cation for some months, except by boats. Sugar is the principal article of 
export, but the resources of the country appear to be immense, as it abounds 
with ivory, sticklac, hides, gamboge, tin, and other articles of eastern pro- 
duce in great abundance. Rich mines of iron and extensive forests of teak 
exist in the interior, and the white elephant is occasionally to be seen among 
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the wonders of the place. Bankok is one of the most commercial cities of 
Asia, and is much frequented by junks from China, Batavia, and Singapore; 
a number of junks are annually built and repaired at that place. A consider- 
able proportion of the inhabitants are Chinese, by whom the trade of the place 
is chiefly carried on. The Siamese themselves are of an indolent character, 
and much of the business is effected by their women. The cargo of the 
Margaret Connal consists of 8,475 bags of white sugar of the first class, with 
265 picols of sapan wood as dunnage, and two slabs of tin. ‘Two thousand 
bags were shipped on board at the city, and the remainder of her loading was 
completed outside the bar. French and American missiouaries are estab- 
lished in the country, and the Portuguese have a resident consul and vice— 
consul. There are two English mercantile establishments there at present, 
that of Messrs. James Hayes and Co, and that of Daniel Brown, Esq. The 
recent events in China, and the opening of that trade, will no doubt be the 
means of making us acquainted with many rich countries of the eastern world, 
of which Siam appears to be by no means an unimportant kingdom. Mr. 
Maxton is intrusted with a Siamese youth of intelligent appearance, and of 
influential parents in that country, for the purpose of being educated in the 
habits and acquirements of European civilization. Mr. Maxton had an in- 
_terview with the mother of the Siamese twins, who inquired concerning the 
‘welfare of her children.—Cape of Good Hope Shipping and Mercantile 
Gazette. 


Further particulars of the Hurricane in the Havana on the 10th und 11th of 
October, 1846, experienced on board the brig William Murray of Liverpool. 


The weather for several days previous had been rather boistcrous, wind 
steady at N.E., squalls at intervals with heavy showers, which moderated after 
sunset, the barometer ranging from 30 0 to 29:90, and thermometer ia the 
shadc 84°. On the morning of the 10th of October, the wind from E.N.E., 
with smart squalls and heavy showers of rain, which veered about noon to 
N.E. I then observed the barometer to have fallen two-tenths of an inch, 
and was then standing at 29°80, thermometer 84° in the shade, the weather 
looked rather squally, but no appearance of a hurricane. The barometer 
standing steady until 8 p.m,, when the wind increased rapidly with showers of 
rain; when the second anchor was let go, yards pointed to the wind, and the 
vessel made as snug as circumstances would admit. At midnight, blowing a 
heavy gale, with a very wild appearance; the barometer had then fallen 
29°, and was falling rapidly, and gale increasing; at 8 a.m., blowing a terrific 
hurricane until the wind veered from the northward, remaining a short time 
in that quarter, and running to N.W.; blew a heavy gale for about one hour. 
I observed the barometer to have fallen as low as 28: in the height of the 
hurricane; the wind veered to the northward about 10 a.m, and to the N.W. 
about 10h. 30m. 4.m, the wind then veered westerly and moderated, and 
finally veered and settled in the N.W. quarter. There was neither thunder 
nor lightning apparently attending this hurricane from sunset on the 10th of 
October until the wind veered from the northward ; the wind was steady from 
the N.E. quarter. I observed, as soon as the wind veered, the barometer 
was rising rapidly, and at noon, on the 11th, had risen to 29°. Probably, the 
barometer may have been lower than 28 inches in the hurricane, as I was 
laying at the time athwart hawse of a man-of-war brig in the height of the 
hurricane, and had no opportunity of attending to the barometer. 


W.H Grenrow, 
Master of the late brig William Murray of Ltverpoot. 
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H M.S. Heratp, Surveying in the Pucific.—By letters from this vessel, 
dated Panama, Jan. 20th and 21st, we are informed that while at Siquatanejo, 
a circumstance occurred which had nearly proved of fatal consequence. Capt. 
Kellet, the Master, Mr. Hill, the Purser, Mr. ‘T. Wood ward, the Surgeon, 
Mr. Goodridge, and thirteen men, in two boats, went ashore to collect objects 
of natural history; and, shortly after landing, the whole party were seized by 
a large body of Mexicans (half Indians, half Spaniards,) armed to the teeth. 
It was with much difficulty they were restrained frum using their long 
knives before the arrival of the Commandant, who declared them to be Ame- 
ricans, and took them all prisoners. 

Notwithstanding all remonstrance they were hurricd up to a rising ground, 
and imprisoned in a filthy shed. The Commandant would not credit their 
declaration of being Englishmen, although Capt. Kellett offered to take him 
on board his ship and convince him. At last the Commandant was prevailed 
upon to allow Lieut. Wood, of the Pandora, tender to the Herald, to go 
down to Acapulco (about 100 miles off), where there was a superior officer, 
for instructions. The Herald, meanwhile, had anchored in the port, and the 
seamen came forward in a body, on hearing what had taken place, to request 
the First Lieutenant, Mr. Maguire, to allow them to man the boats and 
make the attempt to rescue their captain, officers, and messmates, which he 
most prudently declined, as likely to lead to much bloodshed without accom- 
plishing their object, as 200 troops had been brought up to the spot by the 
Commandant, who informed them that the moment any one attempted to 
escape, or a boat left the ship's side, he would break up the two boats which 
they hauled on the beach, and the troops should fire upon them. 

Having no arms, the prisoners were obliged to put up with these insults, 
and remained in their wretched prison six days, on the last of which, one of 
the party was taken into the bushes and shown a large hole, which their 
captors had been digging, and was told that on the morrow they would all 
be hanged, and buried in that hole. On the following morning, however, 
Lieut. Wood fortunately arrived in the boat, bringing a letter from the Go- 
vernor of Acapulco, ordering the liberation of the party, which took place in 
the afternoon, when they returned to their ship, right glad to be once more 
on her deck. “A narrow escape we have had of it,” says one letter, “as 
any indiscretion on our part, or attempt to rescue ourselves, would have cost 
us all our lives.” The Herald will remain at Panama until after April, when 
it is expected she will proceed to the northward to endeavonr to gain some 
intelligence respecting Capt. Sir J. Franklin's expedition. 





Loss or THE Sir1vus.—The late frequent loss of life and destruction of pro 
perty, by casualties at sea, seem to us to deinand the serious attention of the 
Government. Ship after ship is lost, hundreds of lives are sacrificed, and the 
series of tragedies serves but to awaken an ephemeral sympathy, or provoke a 
barren discussion in the daily prints. 

It appears to us strangely inconsistent with the character of our legal sys- 
tem, which is ever careful of human life, that there is no tribunal of inquiry 
into the cause of death, when the result of circumstances, which do not come 
within the jurisdiction of the sheriff. A man is killed upon a railway; the 
most rigid inquiries are immediately set on foot. The skill and competency 
of the engineer are most rigidly inquired into; evidence is received of his 
caution or neglect in the performance of his duty. The character, construc- 
tion, and fitness of the Incomotive engine, is each made the particular subject 
of the severest scrutiny ; and upon the result of the accumulated evidence on 
all these topics, the coroner's jury deliberate, and declare whcther the loss of 
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life is the consequence of criminal neglect, or the result of combined circum- 
stances over which man had no control. 

How is iton the sailor's home? A ship is seen at sea, perhaps an emi- 
grant ship, in an unworthy state, she of course founders in the first foul 
weather, hundreds of lives perish, ‘a melancholy shipwreck and loss of 
life,” appears recorded in a newspaper, it feeds the curiosity of a day, and 
is forgotten, except by those who are made by the tragedy, mourning widows 
and helpless orphans. Another ship leaves the port of Liverpool, the model 
of her race, expensively freighted in human life and property, a few hours 
find her leagues from her proper course, a worthless wreck; her passengers 
providentially saved, it is true, but all else lost ; and this is recorded, but the 
cause, whether criminal or purely accidental, is never revealed to the public. 
The result is too palpable to encourage doubt, but still it is a miracle, and the 
circumstances which attend it are too extraordinary to leave it properly with- 
out inquiry. 

We have now the loss of the Sirius little less extraordinary than that of 
the “ Great Britain.” 

We however, in fairness to the officers responsible for this last calamity, 
abstain from making any remarks. We are unwilling to deal with particular 
cases, it is the general principle that we advocate; and sure we are that if 
human life is of the same social value at sea as on land, its loss on the former 
clement should be as rigidly and carefully inquired into, as is the case where 
the victim happens to be within the jurisdiction of the common law of Eng- 
land.— Nautical Standard. 





Number or Orricers on the list of the Royal Nary, on the 27th February, 
1830, and on the 30th September, 1846. 
1830. 1846. 
Flag-Officers, . ; ; : . ; : ; 171 139 
Ditto, superannuated, : : ; , : =~ 24°° aes 
Retired Captains, ; F ; : 5 : ; 14 2 


Captains, : : ; . : : : : . 858 730 
Retired Captains, under order in Council of 1840, : ba 48 
Commanders, ; ; 918 855 


Retired Commanders, under order in Council 1816, : 100 100 
Ditto, ditto, . ; ‘ ; ; , ; ‘ e dave 195 
Ditto, ditto, from the Masters’ list, 41 


Lieutenants, ‘ ; : ‘ : F . 3,550 2,538 
Masters, . : ; ‘ ; : , 523 437 
Inspectors of Hospitals and Fleets, . ; ‘ e.My coe 9 
Physicians, . ° : ‘ ; 12 2 


Deputy Inspectors of Hospitals and Fleets, ; : i: odes 19 
Surgeons, . ‘ ‘ ; : ‘ ‘ : ‘ 793 644 
Assistant-Surgeons, : : ‘ ; ‘ ; . 862 293 
Paymastersa and Pursers,_.. ; : : : : 642 481 
Totals, 7,967 6,533 


Eee Se 





TonnaGe.—Eztract.—I have only been able to procure the new ton- 
nage of a few ships, but they are sufficient to show that the difference 
in size between the old and new ships of each class, is much less than the 
old tonnage would give an idea of. e new plan may be relied on, as it 
gives the actual capacity, while, by the old method, all ships of the same 
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length and beam were made the same tonnage, whether deep or shallow, 
sharp or full :— 


Guns. Old. New. Guns. Old. New. 
St. George, . 190 2719 2670 | Spartan, - 26 198 515 
Queen, ; 110 3099 2733 Farydice, ‘ . 26 921 517 
Nilee . . 90 2622 2546 | Andromache,. 26 717 471 
Rodney, . - 90 3088 2621 | Rover, . , -18 690 346 
Vanguard, . 80 2589 2231 | Hyacinth, : 13 460 290 
Ganges, . . 80 2255 2100 | Cygnet, ; - 6 358 212 
Verngn, ‘ 50 2082 1276 | Infernal, steamer, ... 1058 1027 
Barham, . - 50 1761 1213 | Sampson, . » eo 1299 1240 
Lancaster, - 60 1501 1002 | Terrible, : .-- 1847 1736 


Flora, ; - 86 1634 1003 | Porcupine, - «ee 882 293 
Thetis, . . 96 1533 978 


As nearly every class ship is included in this list, it will give an idea of the 
new tonnage of all the ships in commission. I know nothing of the dimen- 
sions of Sharpshooter or Rifleman, but am anxious to know them, also their 
power and draft of water, and if possible the weight of their engines and 
screw. I think a return to the House of Commons is to be made of their 
particulars shortly, but it would not be difficult to get them in town.—Nau- 
tical Standard. 





New Books. 


TABLES FOR FACILITATING THE APPROXIMATE REDUCTION OF OCCULTATIONS 
AND ECLIPSE8 FOR ANY PARTICULAR PLACE —By Charles F. A. Shadwell, 
Esq, F.R.A.S., Commander R.N. Bate, London. 


In our volume for 1839 a paper appeared on the different modes of deter- 
mining longitude, by Mr. Raper,® having been previously read by that gen- 
tleman, at the United Service Institution of London. The great importance 
of the method of Occultations was therein duly pointed out, and its favourable 
and unfavourable conditions freely discussed. The former preponderate so 
considerably over the latter, that for some years it has been practised, and 
stars occulted by the moon, have long taken their place in the Nautical Al- 
manac, with the calculated times of the phenomena. 

The observation is simple, and the longitude is thereby found after no 
very tedious computation. In a practical view, however, the familiarity ac- 
quired with other methods (the chronometer for instance) does not follow 
so readily with the occultation—the calculation is longer, the method less 
frequently available, the projection, if required, not only tedious but de- 
manding considerable experience in nautical astronomy. Still it is valuable, 
and for determining absolute longitude, when corresponding observations of 
the same occultations have been obtained at Greenwich is, in its favourable 
conditions, unexceptionable. 

The work before us is the first result of an attempt by Commander Shad- 
well to familiarize seamen with Occultations, by supplying them with 
“tables for facilitating their approximate prediction.’’ He disclaims all no- 
velty of design, having availed himself of the papers already published on the 
subject by several mathematicians. But assuredly the credit is due to 
him of having first placed in the hands of seamen a compendious set of 
tables calculated by himself from established formula; by which tables, 


* Author of tHe ‘ Practice of Navigation,” a deservedly favourite work among 
seamen. 
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“a quantity of tedious computation is reduced to little more than the mere 
trouble of inspection.” We will venture to predict that Commander Shad- 


well’s method will be much approved, and that the work before us will soon 
become the established companion of the observers of Occultations. 


New CuHarts. 
(Published by the Admiralty, and sold by R. B. Bate, 21, Poultry.) 


Nort America, East Coast.—Sheet 8, from Cumberland Sound to the 
Gulf of Florida—Soundings by Capt. Barnett, 1846. Price 2s. 

oat ls Biagut anp Puan or Omoa Harsovur.—Capt. Barnett, 1841. 

rice Gd. 

Spiriru anp Ascension Bays, with a Plan of Cosumel Hurbour.—Capts. 
Owen and Barnett, 1831 and 9. Price 1s. 6d. 

Baura Bianca To Rio Necro with Additions. Price 2s. 

MoncaLua—New Zealand.—Mr. Halloran, H.MS. late sloop Osprey, 1846. 
Price 

Great Fiso Bay— West Coast of Africa.—Lieut. Popham, R.N. Price 6d. 

Littte Fiso Bay— West Coast of Africa. Price 6d. 

Tuurso Bay, including Scrabster and Dunnet Roads.—Capts. Slater and 
Otter, 1844. Price 1s. 6d. 

Osan Bar— West Coast of Scotland.—Messrs. Symonds and Calver, H.M.S. 
Sheurwater, 1847. Price 6d. 

Sartina Directions for the Outer Passage from Sydney to Torres Straits. 
—Capt Blackwood, R.N. Price 3d. 

Sattine Directions for the Inner Route from Sydney to Torres Straits.— 
Capt. King. Price 3d. 
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PROMOTIONS. 


Apmiratry, Feb. 12 —The following 
promotions have this day taken place, 
consequent upon the death of Vice Ad- 
miral of the Blue W. Young:— 

ApMIrRALs —Sir S. Pym, k.c B., to be 
Vice: Admiral of the Blue.—Sir L. Cur- 
tis, Bart., c.p., to be Rear-Admiral of 
the Red.—J. R. Phillips, to be Bear- 
Admiral of the White. 

Feb. \9.—The following promotions 
have this day taken place, consequent 
upon the death of Admiral of the White 
Sir Willoughby Thomas Lake, k.c.8,:— 

ApmrraLs.—Right Hon. John Lord 
Colville, to be Admiral of the White.— 
R. Honyman, to be Admiral of the Blue. 
—Z. Mudge, to be Vice-Admiral of the 
Red.—Sir R. H. Bromley, Bart., to be 
Vice-Admiral of the White.—S. Butcher, 


to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue.—Sir J. 
Louis, Bart., to be Rear-Admiral of the 
Red.—P. Stoddart, to be Rear-Admiral 
of the White. 

March 8.—The following promotions 
have this day taken place, consequent 
upon the death of Vice—Admiral of the 
White Nicholas Tomlinson :— 

ApmrraALs.—Hon. Duncombe Pley- 
dell Bouverie, to be Vice-Admiral of the 
White.—Robert Jackson, to be Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue.—Brian Hodgson, 
to be Rear-Admiral of the Red.— Wil- 
liam Bowles, c.s., to be Rear-Admiral 
of the White. 

Ligutenants.—E, F. Dent—J. M. 
Reeves. 

APPOINTMENTS. 


Caprains.—A. Lowe es8) andC. J. 
Bosanquet (1846) to study at the Steam 
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Factory, Woolwich—T, Graves (1846) 
to Volage—G. W. D. O’Callaghan (1847) 
to study at Naval College. 

CommANvERS.— A.J. Woodley (1845) 
and C, Barker (1845) to study at Steam 
Factory, Woolwich—J. Rawstone (1846) 
to Belvidera—F, W. P. Bouvene (1842) 
to Electra. 

LiguTenants.—H. Stewart (1846) to 
Crocodile—Lord J. T. Browne (1846), 
A. C. Hobart (1845), and J. B. Field 
(1846) to Hibernia—F. D. Young (1845) 
to Queen—W. K, Hall (1841) tobe Act, 
Com. of Vindictive—G. Raymond (1815) 
to Ocean—F, W. Smith (1846) and F. 
Wetherall (1846) to Excellent-A. C, 
Murray (1841) to Victoria and Albert— 
F. Beckett (1805) out-pension of Green- 
wich Hospital—B. H. Bunce (1838) to 
Superb—J. T. Dickens and H. W. Hire 
(1810) to Rattler—J. O. Johnson (1844) 
and H. Bullock (1843) to study at the 
Royal Naval College—L. Dennys (1812) 
to the Semaphore, at Putney—G. John- 
ston (1846) and T. A. B. Spratt (1841) 
to Volage—R. Reid (1843) to Muriner 
—S. T. Dickens (1846) to Apollo. 

Mastars.—G, Allen to Undine—J. 
Scarlett (Act.) to Fanny—W. T. Chap— 
man (Act.) to Volage. 

Sgconp Mastgre.—J. Wallis to Ca- 
nopus—T.C., Cove to Penewpe—G. L. 
Carr to Victory—G,. F. Macdougall to 
Jackal—J. F ‘Tomlin to Volage. 

Mares,—F. L, A. Bullock to Porcu- 
pine—W. H. J. Browne to St. Vincent— 
F M‘Kenzie and J.P. Miller to Er- 
cellent. 

Mipsnipmen.—E. Tonge to Canopus 
—M.S. Peile to Superb—R. Onslow to 
President—G. H, Mansell, J. H Glover, 
G. Morrell, and A. J. Bullock to Volage 
—R.V. Hamilton to Spartan—T. Greer 
to Ocean—W. C. S. Sullivan to Sidon— 
N. B. Bedingfield to Excellent. 

Navat Capers,—Q. Brock to Trafal- 
ar—H. H. B. Webb to Cunopus—H. 
incentto Mariner—R. B. Cay,G.Twiss, 

W.S. Bridges, V.H Cumming, and C. 
W. Manthross to Volage—A J. Villiers 
to Thetis. 

Masters’ Assistants.—H. Powell to 
St. Vincent—E, P. Stanistreet to Croco- 
dile—A. R. Paterson to Victory—T. H. 
Laity to Mariner—Unguimban to Van- 
alae Veitch to Mastiff—J. HU. 

errandJ Elms to Volage. 

Navat Instructor. —G. Foster to 
Vanguard, 

Cuaprains,— Rev. C. Bellamy (1840) 
to Ocean—Rev. C. L. Bell (1826) to 
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Rodney — Rev, A. Watson (1829) to 
Vanguard. 

Suresons.—A, Baxter to Volage— 
T. H. Keown to Royal Marines at Cork— 
W. Folds to Royal Sovereign. 

AssistTaNT Suragons.—F, Harvey to 
Volage—J. Gunn to Electra—G. B. Hill 
(Act.) to Ceylon—J. M‘Whinnie to Er- 
cellent—C. B. Wood (Act.) to Caledonia 
—C. P. Mingaye to Spartan—G. H. 
Edwards (Act.) to Queen—C. Ede to 
Constunce—K. J. Walsh to Flamer—J. 
Gallagher (Act.) to Victory—G. A. Hal- 
lion to Penelope—W. Fasken to Ply- 
mouth Hospital. . 

PaYMASTERS AND Pursgers.~—T,. Hoc- 
kings to Endymion —J, C. Little to 
Volaye.—The following have been re- 
moved from the active list and placed on 
the retired list of 8s. 6d. per diem, making 
the number complete to 30—J. Browell, 
G. B. Harrison, and S. Giles, 

Crisrxs.—C. Cartwright (Assist.) and 
B. P. Heather to St. Vincent—F. Brad- 
don to Penelope—J. W. Griffiths to Ter- 
rible—W. Rogers, as Secretary’s Clerk 
to Sir J. J. G. Bremer—u. E. B. Robins 
to Belvidera—Major to Hibernia — E, 
Smith (Assist.) to Victory—C, Richards 
to President——W,. W. Jackson to Queen 
—F. Buist (Assist.) and H. W. Jackson 
to Volage—O. D. Sibbald to Caledonia 
—Eversfield (Assist.) to Excellent, 

First Enoinger.—J, Hurst (Arct.) 
to Avenger. 

Seconp Eneineers.—A. Douglas to 
Terrible—B. Greetham to Amphion, 

Tarrap Enoineges —R. Sleeman and 
B. Coakley to Fury—J. Bell, H. Orr, D. 
Fotheringham, W. Litchfield (Act.), J. 
Lovesing (Act.) and C, M. Collins (Act.) 
to Willam and Mary—J. Anderson to 
Amphion, 


Coasr Guarp. 


APpProIntmENTs.— Com, T. Carpenter, 
R.w., to be an Inspecting Commander, 
appointed to the Sunderland District— 
Lieut. A. T. Freese, r.N., to be in com- 
mand of a station, appointed to Frazer- 
burgh. 

Removarsa.—Com. F. B. Nott, r.n., 
from Sunderland to Padstow District— 
Lieut. R. J. Bevians, r.n., from Yealm 
to Southampton Water—Lieut. L. Ste- 
phens, r.n , from Whitehouse to Carrick- 
fergus— Lieut. W Burt, r.n., from Or- 
lock Hill to Bangor—Mr. J. Adams, 
from Bangor to Whitehouse. 
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TaDLR SHEWING THE Hourty VELOCITY OF THE WIND In MILES, 


As determinel by the Rev. W. Foster’s Anemometer, Stubbington, near Fareham, 
Hants.—February, 1847. 
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TABLE SHEWING THE AMOUNT OF Rain IN INCHES—FEB. 1847. 
1 2. 83 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10 ll 12 
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TaBLE SHEWING THE AMOUNT OF WIND IN MILES, AND OF RAIN IN INCHES 
FROM EACH POINT OF THE COMPASS—FEB. 1847. 





NINNE NE ENE EB EBE BE | SSK | 8 8S8W |ISW \waw WwW \WNW| NW NNW 
Miles .| 156213; 437; 729 . . | 153:. | 871677 .1039)1151 663} 13) 72 


No. | 
roast: | 19.18] 30 57. | «| 19] 14/20] 67] 58 43, 9} 


Velo. 
wee} | 1411.9)145,128 . | . | 14'.| 633°8' 1619-9 15] 6.5] 9 


Considering from 6 a.m. to 6 P.M. day, and from 6 P.M. to 6 A.M. night, we have 
$114 miles the amount of wind during the day, and 2244 during the night. .585 
inches the amount of rain during the day, and 1.024 during the night. Total wind 
5356 miles, rain 1.609 inches. The greatest amount of rain was from S.W. 
to W.S.W. The number of hours during which rain fell was 47; and the num- 
ber of hours during which the amount of wind is recorded was 320; during 272 
hours it was calm. 
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Bretas, Manaraces, anp Dearus. 


Births. Regt. Scindia’s Contingent, to Ellen 
Mary, third daughter of Robert Burn, 
March 4, at Pembroke Dock, the lady Esq., n.w., Stirling. 
of Lieut, Warren, of the Coast Guard, March 16, at Christ Church, Maryle- 
of a stillborn child. bone, E. Flood, Esq., late of 16th Regt., 
March 9, at Eyarth House, Ruthin, to Adelaide Jane, second daughter of J. 
the lady of Capt. Lacon, r.m.,of adaugh- Maddock, Esq , of H.M.S. Rodney. 
te 


r. 
March 15, at Kensington-gardens-ter- Werkths. 
terrace, the lady of Sir T. Maitland, of ; 
H.MLS. America, of a daughter. Feb. 24, at Largs, Ayrshire, Mary, 


daughter of W. Edmonstone, Esq., Com- 
mander, R.N.. aged 4 years. 
flarctages, March 5, Bernard Kiernan, Surgeon, 
R.N., aged 93. 
Jan. 11, at Nasseerabad, East Indies, March 13, at Portsea, Lieut. F. B. 
Maior Philip Harris, Commandant 6th Davison (1807). 
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H. M. Sures at Portsmouta.—In Port—Sidon, Salamander, and Rattler. 
—At Spithead—St. Vincent, Victory, Excellent, and Victoria and Albert (in 
dock.) —In Harbour—FPortland, Fuiry, Centaur, Bloodhound, Undine, and 
Emerald. 

At Devonrort..—In Harbour— Queen, Caledonia, Volage, Confiance, and 
Constitution (Brazilian). 





METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory, 
From the 2Ist of February, to the 20th of March, 1847, 


, | Barometer Fahrenheit Wind. 
In Inches and| Thermometer Weather. 








Decimals. In the Shade. / Quarter. Strength. 














Month Day. 
Week Day 
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23 | Tu. | 30°26 | 30-24 | 4t | 42 | 39 | 43) E E |2 |3 0 o 
24 (W. 30°18 | 3016 | 31 | 35 | 27 39) E E |3 {5 b qb 
25 'Th. | 30-12 | 30-09 | 32] 35/981 37| E | NE |2 | 8 be be 
26 F. | 3004 | 30°10 | 31 | 38 | 27; 39 | N E 2|4 bemps 2) be 
27 |S. | 40°06 | 30°08 , 30 | 31 | 27, 33; E NE |5 |5 gops 2) be 
28 Su. 30°18 | 30 20 | 81 | 35 | 27 | 36 | NE | NE | 3 /|8 Cc be 
1 Me 30°34 | se | 33 | 33/ 39 | NE | NE /4 | 5 go 
2° Tu. 30°48 , 38 | 42} 31| 43! NE | NE |5 73 gop 2) 0 
3 \W. | 30°48 39 | 41 | 37 | 42; NE | NE | 4 | 3 re) be 
4 |Th. 3039 ' 33 | 41 | 28 | 42| NE | NE |2 | 8 o 0 
5 IF. 30°23 ' 40 | 41 | 88 | 42 | NE | NE | 4 | 4 op 2) o 
6 {s. 30°08 , 36 38 | 33 | 39 | NE | NE ,3 | 4 o o 
7 |S8u. 29:98 | 38 | 40 | 34 | 41 | N N | 3 |8 oprh 2) oprh 3) 
8 |M. 30°07 40 | 44 | 34/46) N N {4 43 od (1 ° 
9 \Tu. 80-01 | 34 | 38 | 36 | 40| N N |6 {6 be 
10 |W. 29°90 31/33 28|38|SW | NE /1 |3 ops 1) bophs (3) 
11 |Th. 3012 22/33, 18/34/ 8 |B8w/2 |4 b 
12 |F. 30,12 34] 42] 27) 4a; NW) N | 8 | 4 be be 
13 |8. 30°27 36 | 44/ 38) 45) SW | W ;2 2 be ° 
14 Su. 30°31 35 | 47 | 34/48 | 8W | SW i) | 2 b b 
15 |[M. 3015 39/5) | 30/52] 8 8 | 2 |3 b b 
16 )Tu. 29°84 44] 54 | 40 | 54 s !|3 |4 b b 
17, |W. | 29°83 46] 68 | 42/59] 8 8 |5 |3 qb b 
18 | Th, 29°35 45/155 | 35|57] 8 8 |4 /3 b b 
19 |F. 2962 46/54 | 38/55] 8 8 |5 |5 qb qb 
20 |38. 2957 48/54) 45/55} 8 |SW/4 | 4 od (2 be 





February 1847.—Mean height of the Barometer == 29°877 Inches; Mean temperature =-36°4 
degrees; depth of rain fallen and snow melted — 1°67 inches. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


The continuation of the paper on “ GLosuLak Saizine” came too late for our 


present number. It will appear in our next. 
We have received the 6th number of Professor Berghaus’s Atlas—full of 


interest to our naval readers. It shall be duly noticed in our next. 
The “ Jury Rudder” in our next. ; 
The pamphict is returned to Harley Street, with thanks. 


pa a a a a ey 
Hunt, Printer, a, New Church Street, Edgware Road. 
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Tae Kn Istanps.— By Capt. M‘Kenzie. 


Tue Kii Islands are a group situated to the north of Port Essington. The 
eastern one is high and steep, with deep water close to and well-wooded, 
the west one is lower, but equally well supplied with wood and water. A 
quantity of cocoa-nut oil is made on them, and the inhabitants build 
a great number of small prows from their native wood, which is strong 
and durable. The natives of Arras, Goram, and the adjacent islands, buy 
these prows for their trading purposes. There is no anchorage at East 
Kii, (the north-east point is 3’ 57” west of Wama-Arru,) but there is a 
small harbour on the western one called Kii Dulah, sheltered in both 
monsoons. S.W.b.W. from the north end of East Kii, leads up to the 
small island north of Ki Dulah; pass between it and the main one, and 
keep along the shore into the bight to the southward, leaving another 
small island to the westward, (there is a reef to the southward of the 
north island, but plainly to be seen,) when off the village, which is 
in the bight, come to in 12 fathoms sand. The water is remarkably 
clear here, and the bottom is plainly seen at 10 and 12 fathoms. Pigs 
and fowls may be got here. There is also a little biche-le-mer and tor- 
toise-shell. The trade is gunpowder, musketry, hardware, and coarse 
cloths. 

The Matabellas lie to the northward of Kai; they are not inha- 
bited, being high and rocky. About two miles east of the south point 
of the largest island, is a reef, now above water, with vegetation on it: 
it was awash when first seen in the Heroine, 1842, but has since formed 
into a sand bank. There is a safe passage between the southern island 
and the large one, and along both sides of them close in shore. 

The Goram group lie to the westward of the Matabellas; the princi- 
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pal island is the eastern one, Goram. There is a small reef harbour on its 
north-west side, called Andor, which is the chief place of trade. There 
are two detached reefs, which form the harbour having 24 and 3 
fathoms coral rock, (and these may be less on some of the heads of coral, ) 
there is 16 or 18 fathoms between these and the other reefs. Keeping 
the Matabellas their breadth open of the west entrance of Goram, will 
lead outside of them. If a gun is fired, a pilot will come off, but the 
passage is plainly distinguished from aloft. About N.E b.E. leads in be- 
tween the outer reefs, in 18 fathoins water; and a little more northerly into 
the entrance between the inner reefs; when fairly entered, keep a little 
to the northward, and then come to off a sort of stone pier, in 10 fathoms. 
Care must be taken, when going in to guard against the set of the tide, 
which runs strong over all the reefs; and the Heroine was once nearly 
horsed on the northern one, when going out with a light breeze and three 
boats a-head towing, passing over the tail of it, having 3 fathoms with 
the starboard lead, and 15 with the port one. This is a place of 
some trade, the inhabitants being rather enterprising and inclined to a 
nautical life. They claima sole right of trading with some parts of 
New Guinea, and the inhabitants of these parts will not trade with 
Europeans readily, unless one of these people is on board as interpreter, 
&c. From New Guinea they bring nutmegs, massoy bark, biche-le-mer, 
birds of paradise, and New Guinea slaves. The inhabitants are mostl 
Mahomedans, excepting the New Guinea slaves. Refreshments are tol- 
erably plentiful here, ¢. e., fowls and fruit, and sago, which is prepared by 
the natives for sale in large quantities. The South Sea whalers call 
here sometimes for their stock, and the seas about here have often many 
sperm whales. There is a clear passage between the two western islands, 
also between the north-western one and the south-eastern Ceram-laut; 
but the channel is much narrower than Jaid down on the charts, a vessel 
ought to borrow to the Goram Islands. 

To enter the channel between Ceram-laut and Ghissa, coming from the 
eastward, the reefs are quite plain, and by keeping along the edge of 
the eastern reef, and following the trend to the southward, the islet of 
Ghissa will be seen to the westward, and Kilwarri to the eastward; the 
anchorage is nearly between them, in 10 fathoms, sand and coral; the 
bottom plainly visible; the tides run very strong through these straits. 
The Arru Islands are very little known, the northern ones only being 
visited by Europeans. The south-west point of the Arrus is a bluff 
point, with 9 fathoms close to it. Tothe eastward and north-eastward 
of it, there are several small low islands, with 5 fathoms, rocky bottom 
near them; the water about here is a dark green, and has the appear- 
ance of being deeper. The Heroine on one passage from Port Essing- 
ton, not being able to weather the south-west p int, worked to the 
westward, along the south side of these islands, and found the depth 
decrease gradually as the shore was approached. Irom the south-west 
point the land falls back N.b.E., and there is 8 fathoms at a mode- 
rate distance off shore, until the small islands near Dobbo are ap- 
proached, when the water deepens to 12 and 15 fathoms. There is a 
clear channel to the southward of the first small island, and round to 
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the eastward of the next island (Wama), into Dobbo, but the usual 
passage is to the northward of Wama, between it and Wokano, the 
next island to the northward. The channel is not more than a mile 
broad, it being much contracted by reefs, which extend some distance 
from both shores; the depth is 7 to 9 fathoms, until a small creek on 
the north side is passed, then it deepens to 12 and 15, and off the Sandy 
Point, on which Dobbo stands, there are 18 and 20 fathoms. The 
passage lies about W.b.N. and E b.S., and is about five miles in length; 
it is high water at 2h. 40m., and, during the west monsoon, the tides 
are tolerably regular; but, in the strength of the east monsoon, the tide 
often runs for eighteen hours through to the westward, and merely 
slacking for a few hours. Wokau has a reef along its west and north- 
west side, more than a mile off the shore; the soundings on its edge are 
G to 12 fathoms; there is a channel between Wokau and Wadgia, 
but it is narrow and intricate, there being many coral patches in it, 
and spits extending from both islands. To the south-east of Wadgia 
is a small coral island covered with mangroves, distant two miles. 
The passage eastward of Wadgia is clear, as are the channels between 
it and the northern islands, Wassia and Kola. There is a large coral 
bank extending about two miles from off the west side of Wadgia, 
where the Heroine lay aground three days, before she was got off 
by lightening her. This was owing to an error in the chart, three 
idlands being laid down south of Dobbo, and there were really only two. 
The Heroine, in the night, passed the third island, and was hove to 
for daylight, the tide running in between Wokau and Wadgia, drifted 
her into the bight of the reef, and in standing off shore again she struck 
and grounded. 

There is a large village on the north side of W/adgia where there is a 
river and creek, which prows of some size can go up at high-water. 
There is also a village of some size on the east side of Kola, a creek of 
nearly a mile long leading up to it. Kola appeared more cultivated 
than the other islands, which had all several villages, each under two 
petty chiefs called “the rich man,” and “the old man,” though their 
authority was very sinall. ‘These islands abound with pigeons and wild pigs, 
there is also an animal similar to the kangaroo; fish is also very plenti- 
ful. A considerable quantity of birds’ nests are found on them, and the bird 
of paradise is also found here, but it is not so brilliant in its colours as the 
New Guinea bird, consequently of less value. The eastera islands are 
those where the pearl shell and Gane: are found. The natives of that 
part are about ona par with the New Hollanders of the North Coast; the 
women wearing no covering but a small mat six or eight inches 
square; they are fond of finery, such as fine beads, &c. Dobbo is the 
principal place of trade, the natives of the adjacent islands coming there 
to dispose of their produce, and get European goods in return. Dobbo 
is small, being merely a rendezvous for the Buggis and other traders 
of the eastern seas, who come here to buy the pear] shell, trepang, birds’ 
nests, &c., from the natives, which they re-sell in Java and Singapore, 
where they purchase European goods for this market. 
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GREAT CIRCLE SAILING. 


(Concluded from p. 145.) 


IIT. We can form no adequate idea of the value of the facilities which 
modern science yields, unless we are acquainted with the immense labour 
required for the solution of spherical problems, unassisted by logarithms. 
When Wright had perfected Mercator’s system, these valuable mathe- 
matical aids had not been discovered. Since we find, even in the pre- 
sent day, that the labour connected with the calculations of the data of 
Great Circle Sailing, has been adduced as an argument against the use 
of that system, we cannot be surprised that, previously to the invaluable 
discovery of Napier, the mariner eagerly availed himself of the more 
simple system of Wright, which, in shaping the course in a voyage 
between the Lizard and Barbadoes, reduced the necessary calculations 
from a series of problems requiring 2,830 figures for their solution, to 
the compass of 135 figures. Although the invention of logarithms a 
few years later, reduced tlie labour attendant on Great Circle Sailing to 
less than one-third of the previous amount, yet the advantages were not 
sufficient to compensate the navigator for the additional labour still con- 
nected with it, until the means of determining longitude had enabled 
him to practice it, and the extension of the field of commerce had en- 
hanced its value. 

In addition to these considerations, the application of steam propul- 
sion to ships, had a powerful influence in inducing men of science to 
promote the re-adoption of Great Circle Sailing. For the advancement 
of this object, the further shortening of the process of the calculations of 
spherical parts became recognized as a desideratum, and Mr. Raper 
(a gentleman to whom the science of navigation is more indebted than 
to any other author of the present day,) succeeded in greatly abridging 
the labour, by contriving a method of laying down on a chart a track 
approximate to that of a Great Circle, by calculating the point that 
deviates the most from the rhumb track; he also computed tables, 
which show on inspection, the values of the two terms in the cosine of 
an angle of a spherical triangle whose three sides are known; still Great 
Circle Sailing was objected to on account of the labour it entailed on 
the mariner. 

These objections are, however, now removed by a method in- 
vented by Mr. Towson, of Devonport, and by him presented to the 
Admiralty, and is now published by the Hydrographer, under their 
lordships directions, ‘‘ for the benefit of all mariners.” The method is 
simple and purely mechanical, and by it the course, latitude, and dis- 
tance, for each fifth degree of longitude requires scarcely a minute to be 
taken out, and thus the solution of problems previously requiring the 
employment of hours, now occupy but some seconds. It is in fact, 
a table of inspection, the results being copied seriatim from the table, 
the arguments of which are obtained by a linear index and a pair of 
compasses, and thus the course can be much sooner ascertained than by 
Mercator’s method. 
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But this is by far a less important consideration than other facts con- 
nected with these tables, the principles of which have hitherto escaped 
the observation of the mariner; this Mr. Towson designates Windward 
Great Circle Sailing. To this part of his research his attention was 
directed by Win. Walker, Esq., Harbour Master of the Port of Ply- 
mouth. The table and method to which we now allude, as connected 
with windward sailing, is of four times at least, and frequently ten times, 
the value that it possesses in connection with direct sailing. In all pre- 
vious nautical works, windward sailing was only regarded as belonging to 
plain navigation. No author of works connected with this branch of the 
science had previously regarded the earth as a sphere, or laid down rules 
for windward sailing between very distant points on the earth’s surface. 
8o far from this being the case, it has been the argument most frequently 
adduced against the practical utility of Great Circle Sailing, that its 
advantages musi be confined to steamers or such vessels as can main- 
tain an undeviating track. But it is now proved to be of much greater 
value to a ship that is required to beat to windward than it is to a 
steamer or to a vessel sailing before the wind. If a ship is to be navi- 
gated to a port situated in the direction from whence the wind blows, it 
is of no importance on which tack she sails first. But either on a plane 
or on the surface of a globe, the position of the ship must change with 
reference to her port, by the ship continuing to lie on either tack in such 
a manner, that the tack on which she is sailing becomes less and less 
favourable, till at length it becomes desirable that the other tack should 
be adopted. 

The rule for windward sailing is, therefore, evidently to keep on that 
course which deviates the less from the direction in hich the place of 
destination is situated, or, in other words, to sail on that tack on which 
the ship looks best up to her port. The terms course and angle of posi- 
tion, in connection with navigation, have, however, two significations— 
the Rhumb Course and the Great Circle Course;—much confusion and 
error has, therefore, existed in connection with the above rule. The 
mariner is most conversant with the rhumb course—he refers to his 
chart to ascertain on which tack his ship looks best up to her port, 
whereas we have already shown that the Great Circle Course is the true 
angle of position. We have also shown that these two courses in an 
extreme case, may deviate sixty degrees from each other. It is then evi- 
dent that the mariner must be misconducted who chooses his tack b 
referring to his chart or rhumb course, if he be many degrees of longi- 
tude distant from his destination. 

The application of the principles of Great Circle Sailing, if conducted 
by the rules previously adopted, would involve the mariner in calculations 
s0 laborious, as to render it impracticable. The approximate method of 
Raper is for this purpose valueless, because it depends on the point that 
deviates most from the rhumb track, which point also varies with the lati- 
tude of vertex, which again continually changes in conducting windward 
sailing on spherical principles. A steamer may be navigated on the 
arc of a great circle, the elements of which may have been calculated 
previously to her departure, but not so with a sailing ship that has to 
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contend with adverse winds. The mariner who conducts windward sailing 
governed by the Great Circle Course, cannot anticipate the calculations 
he may be required to make, since his track is not dependant on any par- 
ticular Great Circle, but on a continually changing series, varying with 
the course which the direction of the wind may render it necessary that 
he should steer. 

It has been suggested, that windward sailing might be founded on 
that Great Circle on which is situated the ship’s places of departure and 
of destination, by laying down on a chart this track or the approximate 
one of Raper, and then to tack alternately on this line so as not to de- 
part beyond a certain distance from the original Great Cirele track. A 
little consideration will, however, prove the inaccuracy of this theory. 
Suppose two vessels, one from Brest, the other from Penzance, were 
both bound for the Bermudas, which lie, by the Great Circle course, 
nearly west of these ports. If the wind were west, the French vessel 
would commence her voyage on the port tack, the English ship on the 
starboard tack. These vessels might probably meet in latitude 49° 15’, 
at the very time that, by this proposed rule, both were required to go 
about. It must, however, be evident that, since these vessels are both 
bound for the same port, they should both adopt the same means to ac- 
complish the remainder of the voyage with the greatest despatch. If it 
be the more advantageous for the English mariner to put his ship on the 
port tack, it must be equally so that the French vessel should be con- 
tinued on that tack. The positions of the places of their departure 
can have no influence on the rules by which the remainder of the voyage 
should be conducted. This must depend on the ship's present position 
and that of the place of her destination; consequently, the ship’s course 
cannot be regulated by the track on a Great Circle connecting the place 
of her departure with the place to which she is bound. The method 
ie Gay in connection with these tables is, that the mariner should, at 
east, once every day, and more frequently as he nears his port, com- 
mence his calculations de novo, with the dita of the ship’s latitude and 
longitude by account, and those of the port to which she is proceeding. 
By means of the linear index and the table, the course may be taken out 
in a few seconds, since, for this purpose, it is only necessary to observe the 
course adjacent to the ship’s latitude by account, and then that tack must 
be preferred which is the nearer to such Great Circle Course. 

To illustrate the advantages connected with this method of conducting 
windward sailing, an example is adduced of aship supposed to quit Cape 
Turnagain, New Zealand, lat. 40° 32’ S., long. 176° 49’ E., for Val- 
divia, South America, lat. 39° 51’ S., long. 73° 27’ W.; wind S. 84° 
E., the ship sails 65° from the wind; Mercator’s course north 89° 32’ E. 
The starboard tack is therefore 58° 32’ from the rhumb course, and the 
port tack 71° 28’; consequently, the ship, by the chart, “ looks best up 
to her port” on the starboard tack. But the Great Circle Course is about 
S. 47° 51’ E., only about 30° from the port tack, but 100° from the 
starboard tack; consequently, if guided by the chart, the ship would be 
put on the starboard tack; bit if by the Great Circle course on the port 
tack, supposing the rules for Great Circle Windward Sailing were 
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adopted, and the ship were to run therefore on the port tack, 500 miles 
sailing would thus bring her 456 miles nearer to her port; whereas, if 
by taking the chart as the guide, the starboard tack had been preferred, 
she would, after 500 miles run, be situated four miles further from her 
port than she was at the commencement of her voyage. Although this 
is an extreme case, it shows the extent of the errors that may arise from 
the adoption of rules in connection with windward sailing, founded on the 
principle of the earth being a plane. The true course when used in di- 
recting us in the choice of a tack, on which to put a ship, is of practical 
value under circumstances of distance in longitude, which would render 
it unimportant if connected with direct sailing. Thus, if the place of 
departure be only twenty degrees of longitude from that of the ship’s 
destination, the direct Great Circle track is only from one to three miles 
shorter than that of the rhumb; but, under the same circumstances, it 
would make half a point difference in the course.* 

If a vessel can keep within six points of the wind, she can only advance 
towards her port thirty-eight miles for each 100 miles she runs. But 
if her course be steered by a standard which is half a point from the 
truth, she may only near i port twenty-nine miles in the same given 
time. This, pers is the maximum error, and since the two courses 
will frequently both direct the mariner to prefer the same tack, and since 
also the difference between these two courses will diminish in proportion 
to the ship’s approach to her destination, it will be found on an average 
to effect a saving of only thirty miles on the whole voyage, which, how- 
ever, is tenfold that which could be obtained in conducting direct sailing. 
But merchant vessels heavily laden, or even ships of war in storm 
weather, cannot keep so close hauled as within six points of the ane | 
Under such circumstances, the value of Great Circle Sailing is greatly 
increased. Suppose that, instead of keeping within six points, she can- 
not (inclusive of leeway,) keep nearer than seven points, then the advan- 
tage would be more than double. The maximum difference would be, 
that she would near her port only ten miles by the rhumb course, to 
nineteen by that of the Great Circle; and, under such circumstances, the 
average saving of distance on the whole voyage would be about sixty-five 
miles instead of thirty. 

The advantage is not, however, to be estimated by the number of 
miles saved, but rather by the time occupied by the voyage. Great 
as the saving of from thirty to sixty-five miles is, when compared with 
from one to three miles, still it bears but a small proportion to the sav- 
ing of time thus effected. Three miles in direct sailing is but half an 
hour’s run; thirty, to a ship that can sail within six points of the wind, 
will make nearly twenty-four hours difference, and sixty-five miles to a 
vessel that cannot sail nearer than seven points, would give the advan- 
tage of between three and four days, even when the difference of longi- 
tude does not exceed twenty degrees. This advantage would be in- 
creased five fold in crossing the Atlantic, and twelve fold in navigating 
the Pacific. 


© See table, p. 144, of the number fur March, 1847. 
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The maximum error arising from choosing the tack on account of — 
ship “looking best up to her port,” on it upon the chart, is liable to 
committed when the direction of the wind is between the rhumb and 
Great Circle courses but nearly corresponding with the former. 





eo TS 


Let Fig. 3 represent the horizon of South Cape, Van Diemen Land (A). 
J, A,g, is a portion of a straight line, which, on the chart, would appear to pass 
through that place and the Island of Chiloe, South America, and therefure 
represents the rhumb course on which a vessel would be steered on a voyage 
from the former to the latter place. The true angle of position on the globe 
is represented by A B; C A Bbeirg a portion of that Great Circle which passes 
through these two places, consequently the ship will near Chiloe or distance 
it, in proportion as she sails near to the direction of A Bor AC. Suppose 
the wind to be east, that is, klowing in the direction of the dotted line, 
d A e, the course on the chart that would make the ship ‘“ look best 
up to her port,’’ would be on the starboard tack, A, N.N.E., but by 
sailing on that tack ten miles, that is, from A to N.N.E, the ship would distauce 
her port five miles aud a-half, that is, the distance from A to &. Had the 
mariner been guided by the Great Circle Course, AB, in the choice of the tack, 
he would have preferred the tack A, S.S.E, and by sailing ten miles on this tack 
he would have neared his port 9.95 miles, that is, from Ato 6. These calcula- 
tions are founded on the presumption, that, under each circumstance, the ship 
would run 150 miles in twenty -four hours; but since a ship, when sailing near 
the wind, cannot make so much headway, as when the wind is favourable, 
the advantages in practice, will be greater in respect of the time saved than that 
which is shewn in these estimates. These averages are also made on the a 
position of the wind blowing from one point of the compass during the whole 
voyage. But, under every circumstance of a change of wind, the mariner who 
is guided by the Great Circle Course, in the choice of his tack, will obtain an 
additional via over him who navigates his vessel by the rhumb course, 
provided that both mariners experience the same variations. If a part of the 
voyage is made by sailing directly on a Great Circle, and the rest by windward 
sailing, the advantage gained will be compounded of that which arises trom 
these two systema. 
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Tre Cinque Ports AND THEIR LOCALITIES. 


(Continued from page 183.) 


We now come to Hythe: and various have been the opinions respecting 
its early history. Saltwood castle appears to have been a strong defies 
intended for the protection of the town and port. Fusell and others 
doubt this; but they have again lost sight of natural causes, of the great 
change which evidently and on a sudden took place;—the raising from 
the deep that extraordinary mass of shingle called Dungeness. And if 
we admit that it once did not exist, except in a farther offing, then Hythe 
becomes another of the harbours on the borders of the Portus Lemanus, 
which had for its boundaries the rising lands of Hythe and Folkestone. 
Here, also, the ocean has invaded the cliffs. Leland describes its effects 
thus:—‘‘ Hard upon the shore be greate ruines of a solemne old nun- 
nerie, yn the walles whereofe apere greate and longe Briton brickes; and 
on the right hond of the quier a grave trunce of squared stone. The 
castel yard hath been a place of greate buriale, yn so much as where the 
sea hath worne on the banke, bones appear half sticking out. Lord 
Clinton’s grondfaether had there of a poor man a boate almost full of 
il of pure as and silver.” 

The majestic and stupendous cliffs now present a bold barrier to the 
tides; and Dover, my native place, next arrests our attention. It was 
here I first drew my breath, and, rambling among its castellated and 
romantic scenery, first imbibed veneration for relics of antiquity, and 
carefully preserved any tradition or historic record which fell in my 
way. t a maternal uncle whose name was Gallant Hampton. He 
was & man of extraordinary intelligence for his day; was descended of a 
noble Kentish family; and, uniting the ancient library of his father’s 
house with periodical publications, supported himself by reading and 
lending boo My grandfather, also, was fond of reciting to us all he 
knew of ancient Cadition from his father, who was a doctor and a 
scholar; and as my venerable ancestor was born in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and remembered Dover before the innovations of the first Ameri- 
can war, which levelled some of its old ruins to erect batteries, we were 
highly interested by his descriptions. These, and an old eccentric gen- 
tleman, Tommy Pattenden, were my authors, from whose antiquarian 
researches I obtained the following traditions of Dover localities. 

The castle, built by the Romans soon after their invasion of Britain, 
was no doubt intended as a defence for a much more important harbour 
or haven than Dover at present possesses. In a survey ordered during 
the administration of the right honourable William Pitt, then governor 
of Dover Castle, it was proposed to cut a passage through for the river 
which flows from the valley, and thus enable it to pass, in a straight 
line, to the bay, and into deep water; by this meana a noble and capa- 
cious harbour would have been formed after the description which tradi- 
tion has handed down to us of ita first and ancient port, the proofs of 
which are many. ‘The houses in Bench Street were built on the parallel 
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lines of piling which formed the old pier on the bank of the river. The 
old three-gun battery was erected upon the commencement of its stone 
mole, which, curving a little to the west, terminated in the bay, where 
its ruined head, now covered by the deep, is still recognised in its foun- 
dation stones, which are to this day called the Mole Rocks. The bat- 
tery wag a play-ground for myself and schoolfellows, till the present 
bridge, leading to the rope-walk usurped its place, and was a great im- 
provement to that part of the town. From this point (which was the 
mouth of the port,) the sea flowed in an uninterrupted course up the 
valley to Waters-end, passing through where the villages of Charlton 
and Buckland vow stand, and evidently navigable to Crab-hole (now 
called Crab-ble), as the remains of naval architecture have been found in 
that bottom, and heavy anchors dug out of the meadow lands. It is 
supposed by many, that the priory aud Le Maison Dieu were erected on 
the ruins of Roman fortifications, which then stood on the bank of the 
haven; be that as it may, the magnificent baths which were discovered 
beneath the vaults of St. Mary’s church, showed by their arrangement 
that a river or aqueduct had been in the immediate vicinity for their 
supply; and whoever has observed the Roman baths, in the Italian do- 
minions, will immediately perceive that the ancients had not the slight- 
est knowledge of hydraulic power, and chose for the site of their build- 
ings situations where the water could be conducted through without any 
difficulty. Hence it is plain that St. Martin’s, St. Mary’s, the Priory, 
and Le Maison Dieu, were on the western side of the haven; Le Maison 
Dieu has for many years been called the victualling-office, a brewhouse, 
‘butchery, and bakehouse, having been constructed by the government 
under cover of its lofty ruins; and I have often seen the tars filling water 
from the pure limpid stream which, issuing from the walls of this once. 
splendid nunnery, is still called ‘“ Our Lady’s Well.” St. James's. 
Church is the only one remaining, on the eastern side, of the seven 
churches which Dover once possessed; and we now come to the consider- 
ation of the remote but probable cause which here, as in other parts, 
occasioned so extraordinary a change. 

Had a gradual recession of the sea taken place, the river would still 
have ebbed in an uninterrupted line to the bosom of the deep, and the 
moles and bulwarks lifted their heads still loftier than before, in lieu of 
being hid beneath a mass of shingle, or covered with the turbulent waves. 
Whoever, in the present day, has observed the effect of one heavy gale 
upon the mouth of Dover harbour in a few hours, and the moving bar 
of shingle which will block up its passage, will easily reconcile to his 
mind the manner in which the Portus Lemanus was overwhelmed, and 
the different havens on our coast destroyed; when most probably, in ad- 
dition to the tempest, the earthquake heaved from the dark chambers of 
the deep the loosened sand and pebbly bottom, and hurled them to the 
shore; and although from some natural cause that awful visitation is less 
frequent, still in our own memories it has been experienced in a slighter 
degree. In my boyhood, about the year 1797 or 98, a sharp shock of 
an earthquake took place at midnight, and, the generality of people being 
then at rest, it was little appreciated; it awoke me with anoise resembling 
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that of shooting coals from acart into a deep cellar; in the morning we 
were surprised by the altered appearance of Shakspeare’s Cliff, many thou- 
sand tons of its crest were precipitated, and formed a chalky promon- 
tory stretchin into the sea at its base. The cliffs between Dover and 
Folkstone all bore evidence, more or less, of its effects; but the most 
remarkable change occurred at the Folkstone signal station. The land 
there had subsided considerably, while, upon the shore beneath, a bank 
of soil had been lifted above the waters. It had the appearance of lead 

coloured paint, and, when rubbed between the palms of the hands, gave 
out a strong sulphureous smell. A very heavy gale of wind succeeded 
this slight convulsion, or earthquake, and lasted two days, in which time 
it threw up such a quantity of beach between the piers of Dover har- 
bour, that for several tides it was rendered unnavigable, till the powerful 
backwater of the sluices cleared a passage through to the sea. Now, 
the whole of the strata in the valley from the Marine Parade, through 
the streets and market-place, is intermixed with extensive patches of this 
sea-beach; and how clearly the derivation of names will prove the tradi- 
tions of our forefathers. The sea having, in some extraordinary state of 
agitation, thrown up an immense barrier of beach and sand against the 
mouth of the river Idle, or Stream Brook, turned its course along the 
base of the western cliffs, till, labouring for vent, it issued forth where 
the present harbour stands, and, being diverted from a straight line to an 
acute angle, prevented the free ingress and egress of the ocean tides. 
The sand and soil, accumulating by degrees, would soon occupy the space 
of a capacious haven or harbour—this may be seen by artificial opera- 
tions; the rapidity with which land is gained from the sea, when the 
scouring of the currents or wash of the tides cease, is almost incredible; 
as a case in point, the sunk island in the Humber is one; and that 
scientific man, Mr. Smeaton, informs us, that at Ramsgate, in five years, 
while the works of that harbour were neglected, an accumulation of soil 
took place in an area of twenty-five acres, equal to 260,000 cubic yards. 
Similar causes produce effects corresponding, or varying only with local 
circumstances; hence the derivation of the name of the upper basin or 
‘‘ Old Pent, forming that part of the port contiguous to its former or 
ancient entrance, from the word Pent,” shut in, or shut up, and in con- 
tradistinction to the Paradise Pent, which is now covered with streets, 
but which I remember in high tides an expanse of water; however, as it 
had become a receptacle for all kinds of filth and rubbish, it was, about 
the year 1805, levelled and built upon. Round-Tower Street still points 
out the spot where Henry the VIIIth caused a tower to be erected for 
the preservation of the shipping lying in this anchorage; and Bulwark 
Street, formerly a part of the ramparts and fortifications, which termi- 
nated at the base of a rock on the strand, now called the Black Bulwark, 
or Bulwark Rock. Under shelter of this ancient wall, protected from 
enemies and storms, the seaman, grateful for the security afforded him, 
called the anchorage “ Paradise Pent.” In the years 1805 to 8 many 
excavations were made, and a canal dug out from the upper part of the 
Old Pent, to the foot of the Castle Hill. In this line many interesting 
remains were discovered, imbedded in the sea beach, which had been 
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thrown in upon them; and piling of a foundation was cut through, 
parallel to the line of the Bench Street. Many other proofs identify the 
position and existence of the old harbour, and may be traced in the 
names of different localities in the venerable town of Dover. In Dooms- 
day Book, this harbour is described, and particularly in the reign of 

ward the Confessor, as being a port of magnitude, and worthy of the 
most distinguished honours and privileges. 

Proceeding from hence along the coast, we find the next assailable 
point to be the entrance of the river Stoure at Sandwich. Here the 
sand-hills, piled upon each other, occupy a large space from the N.E. 
end of Deal, to the mouth of this once fine river, which formerly com- 
municated with the Wantsumn, and formed the large estuary already 
mentioned, affording an open channel from Richborough Castle to the 
Reculvers, between the Isle of Thanet, and the main land of Kent. 
The smiling villages which occupy this fine level are all upon a loose 
sandy strata, interspersed with marine substances, covered by a fertile 
soil, the deposit of many ages. Shells, pieces of wreck, anchors, &c. 
&c., have given evident proofs of their once proximity to a navigable 
channel, which their names evidently testify-—-Sand-Wick, Stonar or 
Estanore, Fleet or Ebb’s Fleet, Stour-Mouth, Fordwick, &c. &c.; 
Sandwicke, upon the sandy, or sea shore; Stony-shore; Fleet, where 
Harold is said to have anchored his navy; Stour-mouth, where the 
Wantsumn waters joined; and Fordwicke, where, at low water, the 
river might be forded or crossed. This then was the estuary; and let 
us examine the tides, and see how improbable it will appear that a 
gradual recession of the waters took place:—it is high water in the 
Downs an hour and twenty minutes earlier than at the Reculvers, and, 
consequently, when the tide was at its full height upon their shores, it 
must have fallen several feet in the Downs, and entrance of Sandwich 
Haven. With what rapidity then must it have retrograded through the 
estuary upon the ebb tide, and what would be the effect if a channel 
were again cut through where it formerly existed? The natural anti- 
cipation would be, that the outset of the land waters from the Haven, 
aided by so powerful a stream, would again form the Brake and Good- 
win into an island or islands. The flood which falls with such violence 
upon the chalky cliffs of Ramsgate and Broadstairs would partially cease, 
and be diverted into its ancient channel between Thanet i Kent, 
flowing in nearly a straight course from the South Foreland to Shepway 
aud the Nore. It would be amusing to the antiquarian to sketch upon 
a chart or map, the probable boundaries of these ancient Roman ports,* 
havens, and estuaries, and he will be struck with the perfect oviacidences 
between their ancient localities, according to tradition, and the known 
effect produced by natural causes. He will, I think, be convinced that 
the change was sudden and not progressive. The mouth of the Want- 
sumn is now crossed by a bar of soil much higher than the Levels, and 
its bed filled up with a chaos of chalk, flints, oyster-shells, and sand, 


* The author constructed one since the publication of this work, and has a 
letter of thanks from the Antiquarian and Novomagian Societies, 
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intermingled with each other quite different to the formation of any 
natural strata. The sea having thus shut itself out to the north, an 
accumulation of soil would soon take place, as every tide flowing into the 
Haven of Sandwich would leave its deposit ait -banks in a few years 
would be formed, enclosed, drained, and put into cultivation, of all 
which most probably we should have had records, but that the destruc- 
tive wars continually changed their owners. The conquerors, mindful 
only of getting the lands in possession by their own swords, would bury 
in oblivion all former and more praiseworthy exertions. 

Returning to the mouth of the haven, Richborough Castle, the Rutu- 
pium of the Romans, once flanked the southern entrance of the estuary 
and channel, and proofs are recorded of the sea having washed its walls; 
and there appears to be no doubt as to its insulated situation: most his- 
torians agree that there was a swamp or morass between it and the Isle 
of Thanet, which, together with the circumstance of that island bemg 
covered with wood, rendered it almost inaccessible. This accounts for 
the number of villages at present in the island which are named after 
enclosures of forest-land now no longer in existence but as corn-fields 
and gardens. Upon the open shore, between Richborough and Deal, 
Cesar landed, and the difficulties he experienced are best pourtrayed in the 
annals of himself and his noble followers. He arceely: escaped losing 
his whole fleet, and his galleys suffered so much that he was obliged to 
send Labienus into Gaul for a reinforcement. The shores of the Portus 
Rutupensis were strewed with wrecks, and, as Romesgate, or Ramsgate, 
must have formed one headland of the port or haven, at a distance of 
only four miles from their station, it is very rationally conjectured that 
some of them first landed upon Thanet in that opening. That it was 
formerly called Romansgate* and Romesgate, corrupted by the Saxon 
language into Ramsgate, many historians believe; and that 1t had a har- 
bour from time immemorial, Mr. Lewis, although piqued at its rising 
importance, contrasted with Margate, readily admits in his history of 
the Isle of Thanet. 

The encroachment of the sea upon the chalky barrier between Rams- 
gate and Broadstairs is gradual and severe. The deeds of some of the 
estates will give an average of more than a foot less upon the edge of the 
cliff every year. I have conversed with old fishermen who remember 
the cliff at Broadstairs nearly one hundred feet further out in a sufficient 
projection to shelter the harbour in S.W. gales. ‘Fhe sea wears it into 
arches; about the year 1826, one of these formed a cool retreat from the 
heat of the sun at low water, and added much to the romantic appear- 
ance of Broadstairs bathing sands; but three years afterwards it was 
washed away in a heavy gale, and the land must have lost considerably 
at the same time; thus it is easy to foretell that, unless an artificial 
breakwater is run out to the beacon, Broadstairs harbour in fifty years 
will be quite open to S.W. gales, and afford no shelter whatever. And 
we may also perceive that the sea is encroaching, in lieu of receding, 


* All ancient deeds of estates, with registers of births, are Romansgate. I 
have ulsu a copper coin of Rumansgate 1u Thanet, dug out of the sei). 
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along the whole of this line of coast. The Shrine of our Lady. and the 
Broadstairs leading up to it, are washed away, and the mariner no longer 
lowers his sails in token of salutation and religious devotion as he passes. 
At Kingsgate the arch formerly dedicated to St. Bartholomew is gone. 
The public house which, in the memory of persons now living, had a 
garden in front, and a carriage road past, now exhibits a very singular 
spectacle; the front of the house is gone, and the part remaining peers 
over the precipice as if anxious to follow its better half into the world of 
waters. 

If, then, our own age shows us the remains of antiquity’melting 
away around us upon our coast, while in other countries, not far distant, 
islauds and volcanoes rise into existence, and cities are devastated by the 
convulsions of nature, reflection should teach us not to be too sceptical 
as to the traditions of our fathers, and we will now, for our amusement, 
consider the accounts which have been handed down to us relative to the 
Goodwin Sands. 


AMERICAN STEAMERS AND RoOpGER’s ANCHORS. 


Starcross, February 10th, 1847. 


Dear Siz,—In reading the distressing account of the loss of the Ameri- 
can steamer Adlantic in Long Island Sound, detailed in the Shipping 
and Mercantile Gazette of the 17th December last, we are naturally led 
to an inquiry into the description of her ground tackle, and the inference 
is, that it must have been totally inadequate for the size of the vessel, a 
fault very universal in American steamers. In fact, it is only within the 
last ten or twelve years that English steamers have been provided with 
anchors and cables fit to ride out an ordinary gale in the event of any- 
thing happening to the machinery. Previously to this, ground tackle 
was comparatively calculated, according to Lloyd’s rule, for sailing vessels 
of only half their tonnage, and I believe we are indebted, ina great mea- 
sure, to Capt. Bain, who so long and ably commanded the Monarch in 
the London and Leith trade, for the alteration, as now all sea-going 
steamers in the United Kingdom are obliged to have at least one anchor 
and cable assimilating to the reguired size for sailing vessels. I say one, 
in as much as for merely stopping in a roadstead or river, the working 
anchor should be light and handy, there being but few hands on board 
a steamer in comparison to tonnage. 

I have had a great many years experience in steamers both on the 
home and foreign stations, and have tested the quality of various kinds of 
anchors both intentionally and the contrary, and am of opinion that the 
light or working anchor bor this class of vessel should be one of Porter's, 
which is not liable to fouling in a tide way, its weight to be of the pro- 
portion for a sailing vessel of half the tonnage. The best bower, 
“ Hodger's Small Palmed,” of the weight proportionate for a sailing 
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vessel of three-fourths the tonnage, and the spare, or sheet, anchor, also 
Rodger’s of the same proportion as for a sailing vessel of egual tonnage, 
the cables to be one-fourth heavier, in size, than the proportion for cor- 
responding anchors according to Lloyd’s scale. 

I have proved this latter description of anchor under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, and will mention one circumstance out of several. 

In the month of October, 1843, the Pacific Steam Navigation Com- 
pany’s steamer Chile, of 700 tons, took up her usual summer anchorage 
off the coal mines in the Bay of Talcahuano, (south coast of Chile), for 
the purpose of coaling expeditiously, the prevailing southerly summer 
winds having set in for more than a month, and no appearance or likeli- 
hood of a norther. The coaling commenced, and, during the following 
night, the wind came in from the northward light, but the weather did 
not appear at all threatening. However, towards morning it freshened 
up so suddenly, that before the boilers and furnaces could be got ready for 
getting up steam to go further out, it was necessary to let go the best 
bower anchor, but, as the vessel was lying in shallow water, only 
14 fathoms could be veered on that cable with 85 fathoms on the 
small bower, the rudder being in 3 fathoms at low water, and 
the breakers on the shelving beach not above two or three ships’ 
lengths astern. It was a very ticklish situation to be placed in, and 
although I had great faith in Rodger’s anchors from severe trials on 
former occasions, my anxiety was much relieved when the steam was 
up. There were nine sail of vessels in the bay off the town, chiefly 
American whalers, much better sheltered than ourselves, eed struck top- 
gallant-masts and yards, &c., and let go their second anchors, veering 
to the clinch, and all those which had a third anchor dropped it; every 
ship drove, more or less, but ourselves; one, the Elizabeth, formerly a 
government packet out of Falmouth, with heavy ground tackling of the 
old school, drove a-shore and became a wreck. Our anchors, both 
Rodger’s, one of 20 ewt. the other 30 cwt., never started in the least, 
although with so small a scope of cable, and the sea heavy, in fact they 
appeared to have buried themselves completely under the pon and 
we had some difficulty in waying the best bower, both flukes having been 
under; the gale was at its height by the time the steam could be got 
up, as the boilers were being scaled and cleaned as usual, but it was not 
found necessary to ease the cables by working the wheels. 

No steamer should be allowed to go to sea without at least one anchor 
of this discription, proportionate to the tonnage of a sailing vessel, to 
depend upon in a case of emergency, and there is little doubt but if the 
Atlantic been furnished with such an anchor, we should not have to 
record her melancholy loss with so many valuable lives. 


I remain, &c. 


GEORGE PEACOCK, 
Late Marine Superintendent of the Pacific S. N. Company. 
To the Editor. 
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Atrmosprenic Raitways ann STEAM NavicATion.—/ zxtract from 
a Report of Sir John Rennie. 


Tue atmospheric system has been the subject of much discussion here 
and elsewhere. It was first proposed in 1424, by Vallance, of Brighton, 
where a working model was constructed of sufficient dimensions for the 
carriages to be introduced at one end of a tunnel, and the air being ex- 
hausted by a steam-engine at the other, they were propelled forward by 
the pressure of the atmosphere. It was even proposed to adopt the 
system for the speedy transmission of letters; the system, however, was 
necessarily so imperfect, that except for the ingenuity of the idea, it was 
of no practical utility. It was afterwards improved by Medhurst in 
1827, and was brought forward by Pinkus, in a more complete form, 
in 1834, by making the carriages travel outside the tube; and in 1839. 
it was further improved and patented by Clegg; since that period it has 
been brought into operation by Clegg and Samuda, who tried an ex- 
periment upon a working scale, in 1840, for about a mile in length, at 
Wormwood Scrubs. ‘This experiment showed that a load of 6 tons 
could be propelled at a velocity of 30 miles an hour, with an atmospheric 
tube only 9 inches diameter, and induced the leading proprietors of the 
Dublin and Kingstown Railway to adopt it, for extending that line to 
Dalkey, a distance of about 1# mile, where the country was difficult, 
and not well adapted for locomotives. That extension was opened in 
the latter end of 1843, and has continued working ever since. The 
line is single; the rails, although rather lighter, are laid upon the ordi- 
nary plan, and in the centre between them there is a tube about 15 
inches in diameter, having a slit or opening at the top, which is closed 
by an elastic valve; a piston, fitted to the foremost carriage of the train, 
is inserted into the tube, which is connected at the upper end with an 
air-pump, worked by a steam-engine, which exhausts the air from the 
tube, and the piston attached to the foremost carriage is then urged 
along the tube by the pressure of the atmosphere, and draws the train 
with a velocity in proportion to the perfection of the vacuum in the 
tube; as fast as the piston advances, the valve in the slit of the tube is 
opened, and is closed again after the piston has passed, and is rendered 
tight and impervious to air by a composition of fatty matter placed in 
the groove into which the edge of the valve falls. the planes of this 
line are extremely steep, being in places 1 in 50, and the curves are very 
sharp. The hihost vacuum obtained has been 26 inches, with a speed 
of $5 milesan hour. The train returns from Dalkey by gravity alone. 
For a first experiment, it has been tolerably success The system is 
being tried upon a larger scale upon the Croydon and the South Devon 
Railways; a portion of the former has been opened, and a dpe of 60 
miles an hour has been obtained, with a vacuum in the tube of 27 inches; 
and a train consisting of 10 carriages, weighing 50 tons, has been pro- 
lied 5 miles in 8} minutes, or at the rate of 35 miles an hour, the 
meter indicating a vacuum 25 to 28 inches. The engines are 3 
miles apart, and a power of 300 horses is employed for the whole dis- 
tance. The tube is 15 inches in diameter, and the air-pump 6 feet 3 
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invhes diameter; the steepest plane is 1 in 50. The South Devon line 
has not yet been tried. 

Considering the recent introduction of this system, and the new con- 
trivances required in all its details, much has been done; with further. 
experience, it is very probable that much more will be effected. Pil- 
brow, in 1844, patented a modification of the system, which is inge- 
nious, but has not yet been sufficiently tested by experience to prove its 
merit. Hallette proposed to improve the valve on the top of the atmos- 
pheric pipe, by means of two small inflated elastic tubes, fixed in grooves 
on each side of the opening on the top of the pipe, through which the 
rod attached to the piston should slide between the tubes, and which 
should close the orifice as the piston moved. This ingenious idea 
requires the test of experience. 

Steam Navigation.—The extraordinary improvement in the mode of 
communication which has been effected by steam power and railways on 
land, had been preceded by equally surprising and important effects 
produced by the application of steam to sea and river navigation. The 
vast increase of personal intercourse between people of different nations 
separated by the ocean, which has resulted from this great discovery, 
and which is still augmenting, has operated more than any other inven- 
tion on record (not even excepting printing, which has been greatly 
extended by steam) towards realizing what was once considered Utopian, 
the bringing of the various nations of the world together, and uniting 
mankind into one great family, working harmoniously together for their 
common good. The steam-engine, in its various and numerous appli- 
cations, may justly be io hans the grand improver and civilizer of the age. 
It is a gigantic yet docile labourer, equally well-adapted for extracting 
fuel and other minerals from the bowels of the earth, as for performing 
all kinds of toilsome, complicated, or delicate operations, whether for 
forging the ponderous anchor and cable to preserve the gigantic vessel 
of war from dhipareck or for weaving the most delicate web for a lady’s 
garment. Its power can be increased to almost any extent, and it can 
be made to perform with a degree of celerity, economy, and skill, every 
operation which formerly could be executed by the human hand alone, 
and an almost infinite variety of others, which without it could never 
have been attempted. It may also be employed as a means of conveying 
merchandise, and travellers from one place to another, whether for 
business or pleasure, with a degree of certainty, expedition, convenience 
and economy, attainable by no other agent. The increase of commerce, 
national industry and wealth, as well as greater personal intercourse be- 
tween nations, serves to dissipate prejudices, and to create reciprocal 
ja feelings towards each other, and thus to promote peace; but if, un- 

appily, war should ensue, then by the increased facility afforded for 
attack and defence, steam would equally serve to shorten its duration by 
rendering the results more decisive, and making mankind less willing to 
embark in it. 

The origin of the application of steam for propelling vessels is claimed 
by several individuals of different nations; but it is ara admitted 

t to Great Britain is due the merit of having introduced and esta- 
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blished the successful practice of the present age. The application of 
wheels to propel boats, dates as far back as the Romans; in 1682, Prince 
Rupert's barge was propelled in a similar manner, and tug vessels, with 
wheels worked by horses, for towing vessels against wind and tide, were 
proposed. Papin proposed, in 1690, to propel boats by racks and 
pinions with pistons working in steam cylinders; Blasco de Garay, a 
Spaniard, is said to have made an experiment on propelling a vessel in 
the presence of the Emperor Charles V., at Barcelona, in 1543. The 
experiment is reported to have succeeded, and received the approbation 
of the emperor, who paid all the expenses. The invention, if it existed, 
died with the inventor, and nothing further was heard of it until after 
the introduction of steam navigation, when the statement was made in 
order to claim for Spain the merit of this great invention. Had this 
claim been brought forward earlier, and published to the world, it per- 
haps might have been allowed; but appearing at this time, it could have 
no influence, and must clearly be regarded as in no way interfering with 
the title of Great Britain to the discovery. Jonathan Hulls, in 1737, 
published a small pamphlet, wherein he gives a plate representing a boat 
with a wheel attached to the stern, driven by a steam-engine to propel 
the boat, and tugging behind her a vessel of war. This is clearly the first 
representation on record of a steam-boat. He took out a patent for the 
luvention; but experienced so much opposition from prejudice, that he 
does not appear to have prosecuted it afterwards. Hulls proposed to 
apply Newcomen’s engine for propelling the wheel, but as it was very 
difficult to produce rotatory motion with that kind of engine, that may 
have been one reason why it was abandoned. Savery proposed, in 1698, 
to apply manual power to the capstan of a ship, by the intervention of a 
wheel and pinion for turning paddle-wheels attached to the sides of 
the vessel; and, at a later period, Capt. Burton proposed a similar plan. 
All idea, however, of bringing the invention to bear, appears to have 
been laid aside until 1765, when the mechanical and scientific world had 
again turned their attention towards the improvement of the steam-en- 
gine, and Dr. Robison of Edinburgh proposed to Watt to apply steam 
for propelling vessels on land and by sea. Watt, however, at that time 
had not made sufficient progress with his invention, to enable him to 
take up and work out the tdea with sufficient prospect of success, as it is 
evident. that he could not have considered Newcomen’s engine at all cal- 
culated for the purpose. Watt, therefore, confined his views to perfecting 
his engine, foreseeing, no doubt, that when once that end was accom- 
plished, other important results would follow. 

The subject of steam-boats still lay dormant fora time. In 1782, 
the Marquis de Jouffroi is said to have made a steam-boat, 140 feet long 
and 15 wide, which was tned on the Saone at Lyons, but it was not 
successful. About the year 1787, Watt had so far perfected his steam- 
engine, and rendered it nine of producing rotatory motion, as to enable 
it to turn mills: he bad thus overcome one of the principal difficulties, 
and prepared the way for the introduction of the modern system of 
steam navigation; but although numerous attempts were made with im- 
perfect engines for propelling vessels, even after Watt had obtained 
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patents for his improved engines, yet it was not until after the expi- 
ration of his patent for the rotatory engine in 1800, that it was paplied 
to steam-vessels. 

About the year 1788, Fitch and Ramsey, of America, and Serrati, of 
Italy, appear to have tried some experiments, and thus they lay claim to 
the invention, but upon this point there is no accurate information. In 
the same year, Miller, of Dalswinton, constructed a double boat, 60 feet 
long, with two paddle-wheels in the centre, to be moved by manual 
labour, in order to race with another boat propelled by oars in the 
usual manner; it was tried upon the sea near Leith, when Miller beat 
his competitor, and the effect of this experiment convinced him that 
power only was wanting to bring the invention to perfection Taylor 
proposed to apply the steam-engine for this purpose, and he then applied 
to Symington, a practical engineer of the day, (who had previously pro- 

some improvements in Newconven's engine, and had made a model 
showing how it might be applied for the purpose of propelling carriages, ) 
in order to assist him in applying the steam-engine for working paddle- 
wheels. A steam-engine ah two cylinders, 4 inches in diameter, each 
of about one-horse power, was accordingly made by Symington and 
Taylor, and was applied to drive the paddle-wheels in the centre of the 
double-boat, employed for pleasure on Dalswinton Lake, m the middle of 
October 1788, when it attained a velocity of about three miles an hour. 
The success of this experiment was complete so far as it went, and estab- 
lished beyond doubt the merits of the discovery; it therefore induced the 
mgenious and persevering projectors to prosecute it further by making 
another vessel of the same dimensions as the former one, to be worked by 
an engine upon a larger scale; the engine was made at Carron, and was 
of a peculiar construction, in order to avoid infringement on Watt s patent; 
it had two atmospheric cylinders of 18 mches diameter, the pistons of 
which were connected with a lever acting alternately and by means of 
chains; pulley-wheels and ratchets turned two paddle-wheels, one being 
placed before the other, in the space between the two parts of the double 
boat; this machinery, it will be observed, was similar to Hulls’ plan, im- 
proved, however, by having two cyhnders. The boats and engines were 
completed, and the experiment was tried on the Forth and Clyde canal on 
the 26th December, 1789, and was still more successful than the first, 
having attained a velocity of four or five miles an hour. An account of 
this experiment was published in the Edinburgh newspapers of the day. 
The signal success of this second steam-boat rendered further experiments 
unnecessary, and it now only remained to bring it into practical opera- 
tion. Messrs. Miller, Symington, and Taylor, had proved to the world 
the merits of the discovery, and not wishing to incur further expense or 
trouble in combating the prejudices and opposition of mankind, which 
invariably obstruct the mtroduction and prosecution of every great inven- 
tion, did not pursue the sub‘ect further but left it to others to work out 
and develope the powers of their extraordinary invention, which was des- 
tined, at no distant period, to produce such a wonderful revolution m the 
social world. The engines and machinery were accordingly taken out, 
and deposited at the Carron Works, and the boat, which was only a 
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ieee ae and fit for no other purpose, was transferred back to the 
ake of Dalswinton, and again applied to its original purpose. Mr. 
Miller returned to his agricultural pursuits; Taylor to his profession of a 
tutor; and Symington to his profession of a practical engineer. 

(To be continued.) 


WHALERS IN THE Paciric.—Loss of the Janet and Helvetia. 


By the arrival of the General Hewitt mail ship from Sydney, intelligence 
has been received of further murderous outrages having been committed 
on English vessels and their crews, by the natives of the South Sea 
Islands. The particulars have been forwarded by the officers of the 
Magnet whaler, Capt. Lewis, from which it appears that on the 14th of 
last January, that vessel came to anchor off the north-west end of Liffore, 
one of the South Sea Islands, and by a number of natives coming on 
board to barter with the crew, the latter were informed that a vessel had 
lately been captured, and most part of her seamen murdered by the 
natives of Maryree Island. In order to test the truth of this story, the 
Magnet got underway, and proceeded tu the spot, which she gained on 
the following day. Soon after her arrival, a canoe came alongside with 
& missionary and three men, who had but just come from the south-west 
extremity of the island, and upon being questioned as to the alleged out- 
rage, they confirmed what the officer of the Magnet had previously 
heard, their information being that all hands had been killed, and the 
ship sunk; but that the sails, rope, and part of her stores had been depo- 
sited in a hole in a rock abreast of the spot where the vessel went 
down. The missionary further informed the crew of the Magnet that 
another vessel had met with a similar fate; and that the whole of her 
unfortunate crew, with the exception of two seamen, who had managed 
to escape to a more secluded part of the island, had been slain; and that 
if the Magnet could lie to till the following morning, they would bring 
the two survivors on board. Capt. Lewis consented, and about the middle 
of the day the missionary came again alongside with one of the seamen, 
the chief having insisted on detaining the other, in order to insure the 
return of his companion. The account the seaman gave of the transac- 
tion was, that he sailed from London in the month of September last, in 
the brig Janet of Dumbarton, Capt. Gorman, on a voyage to the South 
Sea Islands, for a cargo of sandal-wcod and tortoise-shell, but they were 
wrecked upon the coral reef on Caledonia, on the 14th of December. 
Some of the crew perished in the wreck, and the remainder (14 in num- 
ber, ) escaped by a boat, and landed safely on the same day in the Isle of 
Pines. Their stay there was but short, owing to the ferocious disposi- 
tion of the natives; and they again set sail, in the hope of gaining some 
other island, where a more civilized race of people might be found. Un- 
fortunately, they touched at Maryree, where they were immediately at- 
tacked, their boat destroyed, and twelve of their crew seriously maimed. 
HIe and another sailor, named Richards, were saved, and they eventually 
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sought refuze in that part of the island. He was then questioned as to 
whether he knew anything concerning the capture of the former vessel, 
and he replied in the negative, but added that lately a great many things 
had been distributed amongst the natives, such as sails, clothing, and 
mathematical instruments. He also observed that a short time previous, 
he had noticed a proa leave the island manned by natives, and amongst a 
great quantity of goods on board, he perceived a watch and chronometer. 
Nothing further having been learned as to the fate of the missing ships 
or crews, the Magnet proceeded on to Lippore Island, on a further 
search, and, on coming up to that place, the officers ascertained that the 
name of the former ill-fated ship was the Two Sisters, a South Sea 
whaler, and that every soul of the crew had been barbarously murdered. 
Shortly after her arrival off the coast, a large number of the natives of 
both sexes went on board. The crew were at their respective duties, but, 
unfortunately, one of them happened to take a slight liberty with one of 
the women, and a dreadful slaughter ensued. The natives then plun- 
dered the vessel, and, in order to carry out their diabolical revenge, fired 
her, and she was thereby utterly consumed. The crew of the Magnet 
being well armed, and believing that some portion of the unfortunate 
whaler’s cargo was distributed amongst the residents of that part of the 
island, detained the brother of the chief (Bulla) until the things belong- 
ing to the Two Sisters were delivered up. Amongst the articles brought 
on board were a quadrant, greatly injured, a jolly-boat, with the name 
‘“‘ Two Sisters,” painted thereon, a chronometer, account books, and the 
Jog, which had been kept up to the 10th of December last. The Mag- 
net then set sail for Svdney. Respecting the real fate of the Janet, it 
is strongly suspected that the sailor who gave the above account of her 
loss, aud the other named Richards, planned with the natives her capture, 
loss, and the massacre of the crew. This opinion is strengthened by the 
circumstance that when he came alongside in the missionary’s boat, he 
could have easily escayed on board the Magnet, but refused such an 
offer. Five fine ships, during the last two years, have thus been cap- 
tured and destroyed, and their crews murdered, by the savage barbarians 
of the South Sea Islands. 

Letters, it appears, have also been received, communicating the 
total destruction of the whaling-ship Helvetia, 330 tons burden, and 
’ the French [ast Indiaman, Nouveau Tambour, both of which, we 
regret to say, are supposed to have been fired by incendiaries. 

The loss of the Helvetia, which was commanded by Capt. W. Porter, 
occurred on the night of the 25th of February last, in Sandwich harbour. 
Besides 150 barrels of sperm oil, she had 1500 of seal and other commo- 
dities on board, and preparations were completed for the homeward pas- 
sage when the discovery was made. It appears to have commenced in 
the fore part of the vessel between decks, and every attempt on thie part 
of the crew to get at it proved abortive. The alarm was given to the 
authorities ashore, who instantly caused the military to be turned out, 
and directed every assistance they were in possession of to save the vessel. 
Long before the vessel was boazded, the flames had gained the oil in the 
maiu hold, and burst forth in a terrific blaze, firing the rigging in every 
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direction, which, owing to the wind, was soon consumed, the masts falling 
over the vessel’s side. Attempts were made to scuttle her, but she still 
floated, and was then abandoned. Subsequently, in the course of the 
night, her cables were cut, and the ship dnfted down the channel with 
the tide; the guns on the fort opened fire on the burning vessel in order 
to sink her; several shots pierced her bows, but had no effect; and about 
three o'clock she struck on a reef, and stranded in six feet of water, where 
she continued to burn for nearly two whole days, and was entirely con- 
sumed. ‘That she was wilfully set on fire the commander and officers 
had not the least doubt. They exempt the crew of the dhabolical act, 
believing it to have been committed by a native who was employed on 
board, and had made his escape immediately after the outbreak of the 
fire. The captain and officers are sufferers to a considerable extent. 
The ship was insured for £12,000. 

The burning of the Nouveau Tambour took place on the evening of 
the 18th of last month, June, off Marseilles, a few hours after her ar- 
rival. The fire originated in the after part of the ship, under very suspi- 
cious circumstances, and terminated in the destruction of the vessel. 
Unfortunately, one person perished in the flames, he was a son of the 
captain, and amidst the confusion fell backwards into the main bold, 
which was in one body of fire, and his rescue was beyond all human 
power. The ship's loss is estimated at £7,000. 


Remarks ow Apen.—By the Commander of the Ayrshire. 


Ship Ayrshire, at Sea, 1847. 
Sir,—As the harbour of Aden, or Aden Back-bay, has not, until of 


late years, been much frequented by our merchant vessels, and the pas- 
sage to it is not at all times the easiest to accomplish, suffer me to offer 
you a few brief extracts from the log of the sah ba Ayrshire, with 
remarks relative thereto; which, should you think them worthy, may 
prove of some use to those of your nautical readers going that way. 

Before leaving Bristol ald the volumes of the Nautical, since its com- 
mencement (which I am proud to say are in my possession) were over- 
hauled, but without success, relative to Aden. Now as there is scarcely a 
port in the world of which you may not glean some intelligence from 
the pages of the Nautical, it seems high time that Aden should be 
found in its index—but I trust it will be so, from a more able pen, as at 
present there are not less than 24,000 tons of shipping annually visiting 
that purt, to supply the coal depots of the East India, Oriental, and 
Peninsular Steam Navigation Companies. 

To begin then, we left Newport in the Ayrshire on the 14th of Feb. 
18146; had favourable winds until off soundings; then began a series of 
heavy gales from the south and westward, to which we could shew no 
canvass, more than storm sails, for most part, until the 5th of March; 
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we were then enabled to make sail to the southward, being then in lat. 
47° N. lon. 17° W. 

The ship being new and strong did not complain, but was very 
uneasy, rolling to windward, and with dreadful lee lurches also, that 
might have been obviated, in some degree, had due precautions been 
taken in loading. The coals were too low, they ought to have been 
bulk-headed off, between the fore and after hatchway, filled close to the 
upper deck, nearly the whole quantity there contained to have been 
kept out of the lower hold at the ends. The ship would in that case 
have been comparatively easy, and still carried the same tonnage. We 
carried our winds into the trade, made St. Antonio on the 20th of 
March, were close to it before it was discerned, and then only its sum- 
mit, the body of the island being enveloped in haze. Lost the N.E. 
trade 26th, crossed the equator on the 2nd of April, in lon. 21° 50’ W.; 
sighted Trinidad the 14th, and passed the parallel of the Cape on the 
12th of May; intending to have taken the Moeambique channel, touch- 
ing at Johanna, to have laid in a good stock of vegetables, and filled up 
our water, this being very essential to all ships bound to Aden, in order to 
keep their crews healthy (as the water in Aden is both scarce and bed, 
at least so brackish that you might as well take a gentle dose of salts) 
and a very scanty eupply of vegetables brought into camp by the Arabs. 
But northerly winds prevailing until we got too far to the eastward, 
sighted Bourbon the 4th of June, and passed to the westward about thirty 
miles. At that distance felt the influence of the calms under it, for a short 
time, and gladly steered away to the westward. On regaining the fresh 
trade, made the land of Madagascar, about Ardrava bay and Port 
Leven; on the 8th, steering off land, with a No. 6, breeze, were abreast 
of Cape Ambre, about midnight, but not seen. 

The trade had increased to a No. 7, about E.S.E., took in first reefs, 
steering about north. Crossed the line on the 13th, in lon. 48° 54’ E.; 
our average of current from Bourbon to the equator S. 31° W., 105 
miles in nine days; from whence to Cape Orfui, or Ras Hafoon, the 
currents were very strong and mutable. The first day after crossing 
the line, we were swept to the westward thirty miles; and afterwards 
constantly tothe eastward, more or less, with a great deal of weed, and 
strong scent of the same. Average current from equator to! Cape 
roircleas was N. 85° 30’ E., 128 miles in five days, or 25°6 miles 

— the strong northerly currents said to be experienced be- 
tween Guardafui and Socotra, sweepirg vessels far to leeward at times, 
determined to steer for Cape Orfui, and run along the land from thence 
tm Guardafui, and by shortening sail alittle the night previous, managed 
to make it at daylight on the 18th. Some precaution is here necessary 
from the uncertainty and strength of the currents, and the hooked form 
of the cape; a ship might get embayed at night without seeiny the head- 
land, which is mentioned as the fatuentable fate of more than one, by 
Horsburgh. Had a fresh monsoon running along the land here forming 
adeep bight up to Ras Banni. This cape we had on our beam at 2 P.M. 
distant four leagues; at 7 Pp. m. abreast of the Cape Guardafui, dis- 
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tance six miles, easily distinguishable from Horsburgh’s description. 
Steering along due north, by 10 p.m. had ran beyond the distance of 
Cape Asser by log, and as the high-land of Guardafui, was fast receding 
from view, nothing to be seen in the western direction, concluded we 
were in @ position to steer N.W., took in first reefs, expecting it to be 
squally on hauling under the land; in a short time began to shoal our 
water, by the lead kept constantly going, and on having 15 fathoms hauled 
out again to eastward of north, and could now see with the night-glass, 
but very indistinctly, a low deceiving point about N.N.W. 

I cannot account for this, having ran more than the distance between 
the capes, otherwise than that a counter current probably exists in shore, 
making very great precaution necessary in rounding those capes at 
night-time, for the deceptious appearance of the land here, would deceive 
and lead any one astray. The lead, and nothing but the lead, can 
positively be trusted to, and must not be neglected be the night ever so 
clear. At midnight had fairly rounded, and contrary to expectations, 
the fresh wind fell away to a calm about 2 a. M., and continued until 
near noon; the ]9th got a light breeze and hauled in shore, for Ras Met; 
from hence had very light and variable airs, with a slight favourable 
current, by keeping at a moderate distance from land, but found ic 
most tedious up to Burnt island, and were a little surprised at not 
having the strong gusts spoken of by Horsburgh; who recommends, 
and very properly so, to have all best canvass bent in the months of 
June, July, and August. However we had yet to learn this, by bitter 
experience, when lulled asleep by the recent calms and light winds, as we 
got to the westward the wind came off the land at night. 

On the 24th of June stood off from Burnt island; in standing over 
the wind increased and became more favourable, carried a great press of 
canvass across, and on the morning of the 26th expected to have been 
abreast of Cape Aden, but nothing to be seen at daylight; and on 
having sights, to our dismay, found we were fifty miles to the east- 
ward; it now fell calm, found the current running not less than three 
knots to the eastward; at once concluded it to be useless to attempt 
beating up on this side. A fast barque which fetched into Aden Front 
bay about the same time, was ten days in beating round into Back bay, 
within the sound of the morning and evening gun the whole time, 2 
lost kedge and warp, and on entering the harbour at night time, 
grounded on the mud flat which lines the northern and eastern part of 
the harbour, and had to be lightened before he hove off. Another ship 
making to leeward at the same time, stood across again to the African 
side, and fetched Aden on the eighth day. 

We stood over again and fetched in with the coast of Africa, far to 
the eastward of Burnt island; now found the winds constant and strong 
from the S.W. to W.S.W., and to come off about midnight, in sudden 
and very violent hot gusts, to which we could shew but very little 
canvass, working to the westward of Burnt island. In standing over there 
came one of those tremendous gusts, blowing the clues out of the reefed 
sails, being all ‘ preventered” and ‘“ stoppered,” raised such a sea, we 
were glad to get under the land for shelter and bend other canvass, in- 
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tending to have anchored under Burnt island, but could not find suffi- 
cient shelter, the wind being at west, along the land; stood off and on 
under the lee, till we shifted sails. There is a good passage between 
the island and the main land, but we observed some shoal water about a 
mile and a half from the coast and tacked pretty close to it. 

The seamen now began to complain of excessive thirst, and I was 
obliged to increase their allowance (although short) from the air being 
impregnated with sandy particles, in the hot winds; indeed, all began to 
feel it very acutely. While under Burnt island, searching, without 
success, for the watering-place, the gusts that came off were literally 
as though they came out of a furnace. Notwithstanding what is here 
narrated of our troubles in the passage up the coast, some vessels, a few 
days a-head, made the passage from Guardafui to Aden in eight or ten 
days, without difficulty, and apparent ease, the winds being favourable 
and moderate, the moon, then in the last quarter, having apparently 
great influence on the winds and weather in this bay. 

Working along shore until off Ras Kurrum, or about sixty miles to 
windward of Burnt island, we experienced those heavy gusts which come 
off about midnight, but took especial care to be under double reefs and 
reefed courses before that time. Stood over from thence, and fetched 
to windward with ease although a heavy sea. The day previous to 
making Cape Aden, came suddenly into green water (from the deep sea 
blue),.and the edges very clearly defined, had a cast of the lead but 
found no soundings. 

On the 4th of July made Jibbel Shumsan (the high land of Cape 
Aden), bearing NINE: stood on under all sail, breeze decreasing to a 
calm as we approached the high land, a short sea heaving us in; an- 
chored in 10 fathoms, sand, Round island, or rock, bearing N.E. 14 
mile; afterwards, in endeavouring to avail ourselves of a light air, got 
too close in, with the heave of the sea, and obliged to anchor in 6 fathoms 
for the night; veered to 60 fathoms, much closer to the rocks than 
agreeable, with the heavy sea tumbling in. In the morning, being still 
calm, were enabled to walk out half a mile, and into the opening of the 
harbour. We negatived the signal for assistance, as the H. C. steam- 
frigate, Auckland, had her steam up to come out for us, through the 
kindness of Capt. Haines, Political Agent to Hon. E. I. Company, and 
the commander of the steamer, on the representation of Luke Thomas, 
£sq., Agent to the Oriental and Peninsular Company. Ran in with 
sea breeze, and anchored in about 4 fathoms, sand, a quarter of a mile from 
the Coal Depots; moored N.W. and S.E. 40 fathoms each way, which is 
not too much for a heavy ship in the westerly monsoon, as the squalls 
at times are heavy, with a little swell, and the sudden sand squalls 
also that come occasionally from the northward and eastward, after very 
sultry weather, give but little warning, raising a dense black mass, and in 
haif an hour, or less, burst upon you, covering and filling every crevice 
with sand. It is requisite to secure every hatch, skylight, and door, to 
keep it out, and to have all awnings furled, for while the squall lasts, or 
the pillar of sand is passing, you cannot discern a single object out of the 
ship. Had three or four during the time we lay there; in some, two or 
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three vessels drove and fouled each other, not having sufficient scope on 
their outer anchors. 

In reference to the approach of the harbour from the westward during 
the south-west monsoon, the land is easily distinguished by referring to 
Capt Haines’ chart, Jibbel Hasson, with the Asses Ears, and Sugarloaf 
on the west, and Jibbel Shumsan over Cape Aden on the east, and in 
running in to the N.E. the flag-staff on Ras Tarshain, near the entrance 
of the harbour, will be made out. I would recommend keeping the 
western land aboard, and having the harbour open, by steering in upon 
a N.E.b.N. to N.N.E. course, so that should it fall calm, you can safely 
anchor; and with the lightest air, will drive in with the swell. From 
not being acquainted with the localities, we erred in steering in with the 
flag-staff about north, consequently, on it falling calm (which is frequent) 
the strong western swell drove us too near the eastern shore, obliging 
us to anchor; whereas had we been to the westward, the same swell, 
with the light air, would have driven the ship into the harbour. 

There is a buoy off Ras Marbut, moored in about 3 fathoms, which 
may be steered for, and passed at a moderate distance outside, leaving it 
on the starboard hand; but should the wind be scant to haul up for the 
anchorage, and any advantage obtained, it may be rounded quite close, 
in a ship of moderate draft, and smooth water. We passed inside, 
drawing 18 feet, but it was then near high-water; the rise and fall 
7 feet, according to Capt. Haines; tides irregular from 9h. to 10h. 30m. 
on full and change. This buoy is not a mile from the anchorage, there- 
fore sail must be reduced, and prepare to round to in a clear berth, 
near the Coal Depots. On the point called Ras-ban-Jarbayn, or Careen- 
ing point, between it and the Flint rock or island, is the principal 
anchorage for the coal ships, the best water being off the poimt and 
decreasing toward the island. 

The whole of the foregoing remarks are applicable only to the 
western monsoon. In the north-east monsoon of course the ships take the 
eastern passage, to fetch Guardafui; from thence there can be no diffi- 
culty, only taking care not to make the Arabian coast, as it is a 
lee shore, until up with Cape Aden. Back bay anchorage is then per- 
fectly smooth: but the egress from thence to the eastward, is very 
tedious, and long passages may be anticipated in five and six weeks, at 
times, to Bombay, and even sore from October to March and April. 

As regards supplies in general, they are scanty ;—the beef very 
indifferent, 12lbs. for a rupee; mutton, little better, 8lbs. for a rupee; 
fowls, 5 rupees per doz.; check. 5% rupees each; grapes, small baket 
3 annas; milk, bottle, 3 annas; common rice, 2-mound bag, 8 rupees; 
fine rice, 10 rupees; water, very brackish, 8 rupees 100 galls.; and for 
the dest (being only one well), 6 rupees 100 galls.; of vegetables but a 
very scanty supp yy: 

n ballasting there is great imposition, but you must submit, there is 
no redress, the boatmen being unregistered cad thoroughly independent, 
come alongside in boats of all sizes, and make a general practice of 
asking pay for twice the quantity their boat could ibly carry. 
We thought to have made the best bargain by paying for it ourselves; 
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but the Dobash soon found means to prevent their coming at all, until 
we were let in to the secret, which was to give them an order upon him, 
as he, poor man, by our bargaining, was losing all his ‘ dustoory;” 
paid at the rate of 14 rupee per ton for stones of all sizes; but, in con- 
sequence of the anticipated attack of the Arabs, it was difficult latterly to 
obtain at any price. 

There is, at times, some detention here, when many vessels happen 
to arrive together. We lay a fortnight before breaking bulk, and were 
in port six weeks, having only fifteen or sixteen working days in that 
time, averaging fifty or sixty tons each day. The Oriental and Penin- 
sular Company, at present, only discharge two vessels at a time, and 
there were four or five to the same company. The arrival of the 
steamers necessarily causes a delay of four or five days, as the lighters 
have all to be loaded in readiness, the day before her arrival, with bags 
containing a certain weight, and handy to send on board momentarily 
on her arrival, at which they work night and day, until they have put 
on board 400 or 500 tons. During the whole of this weighing and 
coaling, the coal ships are lying idle. We left Aden during the excite- 
ment of the anticipated attack, all under arms, and the ladies ee 
afloat every night for protection from the armed vessels, none of whic 
could be spared to carry the mails to Bombay, it was proposed by Capt. 
mat for the Ayrshire to carry the mails and any passengers to 

ombay. 

On the arrival of the Hindostan, on the evening of the 15th of Aug. 
we took on board the Bombay mails and passengers; and were towed out 
of the harbour at 11 a.m, 16th, by the Sesostris steam-frigate, at 1 P.M., 
cast off outside and made sail. On the 18th, at noon, were abreast of 
Cape Guardafui, passed to leeward of Socotra, and found the influence of 
the calms at least forty miles off; arrived on soundings on the 24th of 
August, but from twenty-four hours light winds, did not land our mails 
till the evening of the 25th, making the passage in nine days six hours; 
average set of current 8. 56° E. 110 miles in nine days. For two nights 
previous to striking soundings, we had an opportunity of observing the 
wonders of the Almighty, in that striking and highly interesting pheno- 
menon, the white water, of which I made some mention in the pages of 
the Nautical, on one of our passages to China some years ago. We 
witnessed it for several hours, in an extraordinary degree; all around 
us, a8 far as our visible horizon, being literally like a sea of quicksilver. 
Our passengers were very much interested with the sight. The officer 
in charge of the mails told me he had frequently seen the white water 
in those seas. 

‘“‘ They that go down to sea in ships, that do business in great waters, 
these see the works of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep.” 


J. H. Brown, 
To the Editor. Commander, Ayrshire. 
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Avto-BiocrarcaL Sketcues, by a Merchant Sailor, illustrative 
of the State of the British Merchant Service. 


(Continued from page 1935.) 


Tne duties of the vessel were now comparatively regular, the crew 
were very well disposed, and the rows, as they termed them, between the 
mate and skipper, formed a source of amusing conversation. The night 
after leaving the islands proved most beautiful, a light trade wind was 
sending the vessel onwards in her homeward route slowly and steadily, 
the moon soft, clear, and beautiful, as she only is seen in the tropics, 
gave an additional charm to the scene, when the mate, just before 8 P.M., 
became very much excited, abused the master, threatened to heave him 
overboard, clenching his fist in his face. Dressed only in his shirt and 
trousers, he paraded about the quarter-deck, while Jemmy, equally ex- 
cited, but frightened at the bullying mate, was replying in language 
equally irritating and unpolished. The crew were passing their remarks 
on both in no measured terms, while poor Mrs. M. was crying at the 
insolence of the mate and the impotence of her husband. Just as the 
watch was called, the storm of words ceased, the master retiring below 
for a time; it was my first watch below, but as we usually slept on deck 
to avoid the heat a steam arising from the sugar, I wrapped myself in _ 
my pea-jacket, and laying my head on the fore-hatch, stretched myself 
on deck to pass the watch. I had slept but a short time, when I felt 
some one shaking me; I uttered some exclamation, indicative of an- 
noyance, fancying it proceeded from some of the sky-larking pranks for 
which my shipmates were famous. Again I was touched on the arm, 
and looking up I saw Mrs. M , who asked me, in most imploring terms, 
if I would see her husband wronged? J, of course, replied that I would 
not; but at the same time said that I could not interfere with the mate, 
when the captain himself did not do so. I assured her I would see that 
she received no injury. 

At this time the watch were aft listening to the vituperations of the 
master and mate, and laughing at their gestures, as they paraded about 
the quarter-deck. I gave Mrs. M. my pea-jacket, and while she sat on 
the spars to leeward, lamenting her fate, I tried to persuade her to go 
aft, and get into the cabin. Just then, Jemmy’s voice was heard, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Send all hands aft, here.” After a time, aft every one went 
to the capstan, Mrs. M. remaining seated on the spars. Jemmy and 
the mate, both in their shirts and trousers, were pacing about the deck, 
very much excited; the master’s shirt sleeves were rolled up above the 
elbows. Coming to the front of the quarter-deck to meet the men, he 
said, ‘“‘ My men, (a favourite expression when he was excited,) the 
mate tells me that you despise me, and that he can have the command 
of the vessel when he pleascs, is this the case? Have you any com- 
plaint against me?” ‘The men said, “ No, we have not.” And they 
said so, sincerely; for Jemmy, although not respected, was a kind mas- 
ter, and good-natured on all occasions. Satisfied with his reception, he 
marched up to the capstan, and said, placing his hand on it, “ Here 
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I place my hand, let every man who will stick by me, come and place 
his hand above mine.” The men, smiling at the absurdity of the scene, 
at once placed all their hands above each other, and covering Jemmy’s; 
on which he burst out, turning round to the mate, “ There, you scoun- 
drel, do you see that?” The expression brought a reply—a rejoinder 
followed—and the watch below, wearied, went away, one by one, to 
their sleeping places; leaving the two abusing bach other as fast as 
they could. 

fl aent forward to Mrs. M. and advised her strongly to go to the 
cabin; I offered to accompany her, and see her safe below, for the mate 
had been threatening her, as he was aware that she was watching his 
every movement narrowly. Aft we accordingly walked, when, just as 
we approached the companion, the mate, with a dreadful oath, threat- 
ened to knock the master down, and marched aft for that purpose. 
Roused at the threatened danger to her husband, Mrs. M. ran down 
into the cabin, seized a stout walking-stick, and ran on deck for the 
purpose of going to her husband’s assistance; the mate and master were 
on the starboard side aft, she was running round the port side of the 
companion, when putting her foot on a rope, she slipped and fell, hit- 
ting her nose on the sharp edge of the hencoop, which formed a seat 
alongside the companion. The blood soon began to run down her face, 
which added to the shock and previous excitement, completely over- 
came her, and she fell, faintly exclaiming, “Oh! take me.” I had just 
time to stretch out my arms to receive her, when she fainted; I carried her 
down to the cabin, and with the assistance of her niece, who was crying 
i a corner, very much frightened, managed to restore the unfortunate 
Mrs. M. again to consciousness. I then went on deck, where the mate 
was, as I fancied, just about to strike the master; fairly roused at his 
abominable conduct, I seized him by the neck, assisted by the steward 
and the men who were near, and dragged him forward, where he got 
well punished. Shortly afterwards he sneaked away to his berth below, 
and Jemmy soon followed, leaving the vessel once more quiet and un- 
disturbed, just as the first watch was ending. 

A tolerably quiet day succeeded this scene of disorder, and next night 
wishing to get some sleep in the middle watch, and avoid the chance of 
being disturbed by my larking shipmates, I quietly turned in amongst 
some hay, in the stern of the long-boat, which was kept for feeding 
the sheep and goats; covering myself over with a tarpaulin, I fell —? 
In a most comfortable position. The middle watch was half expired, 
when I was aroused by my shipmates, and found all hands in a dread- 
ful state of alarm. Shortly before they found me, the most appalling 
cries where heard, in the stillness of the night, as if uttered by 
@ person in great pain and agony. First the man at the wheel ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ What on earth can that be’’ Then the watch became 
alarmed—the cries continued more agonizing than before, and with a 
smothered sort of sound—the watch below were called up. The noise 
of the men running about, trying to discover whence the sounds pro- 
ceeded, awoke Jemmy and Mrs. M., who both rushed on deck, without 
dressing: even the mate wasalarmed. At length every one was present 
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but myself and being missed, I was sought after, and after some delay, 
discovered snugly ensconced among the hay in the boat. I was ac- 
cused of creating a disturbance, and asked most anxiously what was the 
matter. I denied having uttered any sound, but I felt mvself excited 
and alarmed, and although unconscious of it, had no doubt, while 
dreaming what I will now relate, given utterance to my sentiments of 
fear, in the cries which had so alarmed the whole crew. 

Strange and incomprehensible are the connexions between our wak- 
ing thoughts and our dreams. The dream which so disturbed me, 
had doubtless been induced by the scenes which had occurred on board 
previous] ane dreamed that the mate had resolved to gain command of 
the vessel, and for that purpose intended to murder the master and his 
wife; that he came to me and told me his intentions, and insisted on 
borrowing my penknife, with which he said he meant to cut their throats 
and throw them overboard. He dared me, under the penalty of sharing 
the same fate, to reveal his intentions. I remonstrated with him and re- 
fused him the knife; when he, uttering an oath and clenching his teeth (as 
I had actually seen him do in the scene with the master otf the droger), 
with a most sardonic smile, and in a husky voice said, “ You shall go 
first then.” A struggle ensued, during which I had, doubtless, uttered 
those cries already described. 

Tranquillity once again restored, the night passed away quietly, but 
I could not divest my mind of the idea that he meant, by some scheme, 
to ret rid of the master; convinced as I was, from his conduct in the West 
Indies, that he was not very scrupulous. The idea once engendered, 
gained strength every hour, and the scowling, dangerous look of the 
mate during the day, exaggerated no doubt by my alarm, encouraged 
it, until I felt a sort of certainty, he would try some mischief. Ponder- 
ing over the matter, I resolved to consult the cook. I told him all the 
circumstances about the laudanum, which occurred in the West Indies, 
reminded him of the unscrupulous nature of the mate, of which the 
master and Mrs. M. were ignorant, and he advised me, without entering 
into particulars, to put Mrs. M. on her guard. Telling Jemmy himself 
would have answered no good purpose, as he was too excited to look 
after such a matter, and it would only have made matters worse, by ac- 
cusing him of his intention whenever he got excited. As I had no 
opportunity of conversing with Mrs. M., who kept herself very much 
aloof from the crew, and as the mate watched me jealously and pre- 
vented me approaching the cabin, I resolved to write a note to Mrs. M. 
I did so, expressing in general terms my apprehension, from circum- 
stances which had transpired previously on the voyage, that the mate 
might attempt to injure her or her husband, to be on her guard, par- 
ticularly as to what she drank. I sent the note by the steward, and 
shortly afterwards, while I was at the wheel, Mrs. M. came up, and 
kindly nodding to me, said, hurriedly, “I am obliged for your warning.” 

On the same night, about six bells in the first watch, while the cap- 
tain and Mrs. M. were leaning on the weather bulwark, looking over 
the vast expanse of ocean, beautifully illuminated by the moon, a 
scream from their neice in the cabin, sent them running below, when 
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they found the mate in Mrs. M.’s state-room, with the laudanum bottle 
in one hand, and in the other a jug which contained a drink which she 
was in the habit of using during the night. Yet notwithstanding all 
this, Jemmy took no steps to punish him for the present, or prevent 
such attempts for the future. He was allowed to remain in the cabin, 
and in no other way can the supineness and indifference of the skipper 
be accounted for, than from a fear lest an investigation into the mate’s 
conduct should also disclose the weakness of his own. He talked largely 
for some days afterwards of delivering him up to the authorities when 
he got home, but I never for a moment supposed he would. 

The mate’s stock of spirits now became exhausted and he gradually 
became quiet, never, however, so much so, as on the passage out; he 
was now well known, and it was no use dissembling. He now began 
to write up his log, never touched since we arrived in the West Indies; 
he got from me the dead reckoning, the chronometer had long before 
ceased going, from neglect; and the master still pursuing his former 
habits, never kept any account of the vessel’s progress. By dinner- 
time he was always influenced by grog, the excitement was me up till 
a midnight, when, exhausted by his constant running about the decks, 

e would lay down on the hen-coop, or on the deck, and regardless of the 
dew or cold, sleep for an hour or two, then he would go below and 
remain until the following forenoon. If any necessary duty required 
all hands when he was below, he never came on deck, the mate or 
second-mate carrying on the duty. The master’s energies were com- 
pletely gone, and he was fast verging to the same state as he was 
during the former voyage. So little did he feel the neglect of duty 
which was so apparent to every man on board, that on nearing the 
Irish Jand and speaking a vessel outward bound, he asked the longi- 
tude, and being asked our longitude by the master of the other vessel, 
while standing on the forecastle amongst the men, he coolly turned 
round to me, and calling me by name, asked me, ‘“ What shall I 
say it is?” 

We pursued our homeward voyage with fair weather and favourable 
winds, and despite the misconduct of those in command, made a good 
passage; sorsidering how little the safety and good conduct of the voy- 
age depended upon those who should have attended to it, our good for- 
tune was very welcome. We reached Liverpool in twenty-nine days, 
and our passage out was only thirty; thus favoured by winds and 
weather, suspicion of any misconduct was completely disarmed, and the 
skipper arrived in England with no particular circumstance to attract 
the owner's attention to what had occurred. While steering up St. 
George’s Channel during the night, the mate, during his watch, altered 
the course two points from that given by the master; and, in conse- 
quence, before two hours had elapsed, we had approached very near the 
Welsh land. The men on deck at the time, declared that they thought 
the mate intended, if possible, to run the vessel on shore; of this, how- 
ever, there was no proof; and after a very stormy altercation between 
him and the captain, the proper course was steered and the brig safely 
put under the pilot’s charge off Point Lynas. a 
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Here we fancied all our difficulties for the voyage had ceased, but we 
had yet to experience the uncertainty of winds and expectations; we 
got the pilot on board with a strong breeze from the westward, directly 
favourable for the prosecution of the remainder of our passage, the wind 
was strong and obviated the necessity of setting steering sails; the pilot 
fancied it would continue, and ordered all the steering-sail-booms to be 
sent down off the yards, and the gear removed. This was scarcely 
done when the wind veered round and came a-head, we had then to 
shorten sail, until we were under double reefs; again the wind became 
light and fair, and again all the booms and gear had to be got up. 
Indeed, from the time the pilot came on board, it was one constant 
scene of hard labour and exertion. 

The vessel once safely in dock, the crew choosing their various 
boarding-houses, were soon involved in dissipation and fancied enjoy- 
ment; they were flattered by Jew slopsellers and fair cyprians, uutil 
their hard earned wages were expended, when they were left for victims 
better able to repay those harpies for the trouble requisite to fleece the 
unfortunate seamen. 

No steps were taken by the master to bring the mate to that account, 
so necessary, considering his misconduct; a fear of the exposure of his 
own weaknesses, hindered him from bringing the mate’s mis-doings 
before the magistrates; he was simply discharged, to remain unpaid 
until the cargo was safely delivered, when he was paid his wages but re- 
fused a character, and never afterwards was enabled to obtain a similar 
situation. He has remained ever since a rigger about the Liverpool 
docks, at times earning a living, and at others on the brink of starvation. 
The master remained by the vessel, without a single doubt existing on 
the part of the owner but that he was a most correct man, and it was 
only the vessel’s being laid up, that prevented his being continued in the 
command. From the master and Mrs. M. I parted with regret, not- 
withstanding that many of the difficulties I met with, proeeeded from 
his misconduct; he had always been kind to me, and beyond a little 
occasional irritation and his drinking, gentlemanly in his actions, while 
with both him and his wife I had shared so many dangers, and been co- 
actor in sO many varied scenes, that I could not avoid feeling regret at 
parting. 


Tre Want or a LicaT AT BARBADOES. 


Atheneum Club, Jan 15th. 


Srr,—Among the cluster of small islands in the West Indies generally 
known by the name of the Windward Isles, the most eastern and prominent 
is Barbadoes. From its windward position, the prevailing current, and being 
the land first made by all vessels approaching from Europe, this island has 
been, as might be supposed, the scene of many wrecks. Asa sample, I may 
mention one that, it is to be hoped, has not its parallel either in the West 
Indies or elsewhere. In April, 1792, the King George, slave-ship, ran ashore 
on the windward side of Barbadoes; of her living cargo, 281 Africans, in 
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irons, were stowed between decks, with the gratings locked down, and 
perished in their fetters ; the master and crew were saved, and 87 black wo- 
men swam ashore and were sold into slavery ! 

I have no list of wrecks by me to refer to at this moment, but I remember 
that, in September, 1826, the Cora, Capt. Abbot, was lost on the island; in 
June, 1827, H.M. packet Cynthia was driven, by the current, on the reefs 
that extend off Point Kendal on the south-eastern side; and in June, 1828, 
the ship George, of Bristol, bound to St. Vincent, ran ashore near the same 
spot, and also became a wreck. In 1834, the bark John Stewart, from De- 
merara to London, was totally wrecked, and the crew with difficulty were 
saved ; and, not to be tedious, during the last year, no less than three wrecks 
have taken place on the reefs that extend off the island, but fortunately with- 
out loss of life. 

It might be imagined that on so prominent an island, on one so notorious 
for its wrecks, no time would be lost in erecting a lighthouse, in exhibiting a 
brilliant light, and in taking every step to obviate the recurrence of such fright- 
ful disasters, more especially now that our large West India Mail steamers 
are in the habit of touching there twice a aon Your readers will be sur- 
prised to learn, that not only nothing has been done, but, by the last Bar- 
budves Mercury, now lying before ine, the Council have decided that nothing 
shall be done, and have rejected the bill twice brought in for this purpose by 
the Assembly, and so strongly urged upon them by their late Governor, Sir 
Charles Gray, on several occasions, but more especially in his recent parting 
address. 

Such conduct is unaccountable ; but the history of this affair is still more 
strange. It appears that some time back, the subject of the want of a light 
having been much discussed, and the successive naval Commanders-in-Chief 
on the West India station,—Admirals Sir Charles Adam (now Senior Naval 
Lord of the Admiralty), and Sir Francis Austen, having both strongly re- 
«ommended it, the Home Government offered to bear half the expense of 
erecting a lighthouse, if the island would bear the other half and provide for 
the maintenance of the light. ‘The House of Assembly at Bardadoes (the 
representatives of the people) met this proposition in a liberal spirit, the ne- 
cessary sum was voted, it was cheerfully raised by a tonnage-duty on all ves- 
sels, and the money deposited in the bank. Yet, in spite of all this, and of 
the strong recominendations of the governor, the council of seven refused 
their consent to its erection, and one of the reasons they assign for withhold- 
ing it, (as appears fromthe Barbadves Mercury) is, ‘‘ that no case of ship- 
wreck need occur on this coast without great and reckless negligence.” 

Any comment on such a state of things would be superfluous; but I would 
fain hope, from the favourable disposition of the Secretary of State, for the 
Colouies, as manifested in several recent colonial measures for improvement, 
that he will no longer trust so important an affair to the caprice of an indivi- 
dual, but send out instructions for the immediate erection of a lighthouse, in 
which all maritime nations, but especially Great Britain, are so deeply in- 
terested. I remain, &c., 


To the Editor N.M. * A Sarmor. 


Since the above was in type, we have been favoured with the following list 
of wrecks :— 

Brig Robert from Liverpool, 29th June, 1830, near Kitridge'’s Point. 

Transport ship, Wanderer, Cork, Ist June, 1833 ; brig Regina, Liverpool, 
early in 1834 (got off), between Kitridge’s Point and Long Bay. 

Brig Regina, Liverpool, 7th Dec., 1834, off Long Bay. 

Ship John Stewart, Demerara, 17th Jan., 1834, off Necdham’s Point. 

Ship Paragon, Demerara, 5th July, 1832, near Round Rock, Long Bay. 
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H.M. packet-ship Cynthia, Falmouth, 5th June, 1827 ; ship Killingbeck, 
Halifax, 29th June, 1827; ship George, Bristol, 15th May, 1828, schooner 
Iuady Warde, Demerara, in 1830; brig Seven Brothers, St. Andrews, N. B., 
10th Dec., 1534; brig Hope, Belfast, 28th Nov., 1832, Ship Isabel, Deme- 
rara, in 1833; two last got off with great damage. All within a cable's length 


of South Point 





PLAN oF A Temporary Ropper.—Proposed by Mr. Oliver Lang, 
Senr., of Woolwich Dockyard. 
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A.—A spare top-gallant mast shortened, the heel rounded, and an eye 
made, with a thimble, and lashed through the fid-hole. 

B.—Short pieces of plank nailed on the outer end, to form the blade 
or surface in the water. 

C.—Another eye or thimble fitted in the former one, and lashed to a 
small piece of a eee or rope brought up through the plug in the 
rudder hole, with an eye spliced on the end, through which a strong 
toggle is passed on the upper side of the plug to make it secure. 

D.—A guy on each side fitted at the outer end, and brought on board 
by a topsail yard on the gunwale, with a block to lead it to the wheel for 
steering the vessel. 

E.—A topsail yard lashed on the gunwale to take the rope to the wheel. 

In case the rope should be too large to pass round the barrel of the 
wheel, a tackle may be applied to the ends of the rope for that purpose. 

F.—Transverse view of plug. 

G.—Pig of ballast to keep the blade in a vertical position. Provided 
there is not a plug to stop the hole of the rudder as shewn in the sketch, 
a thimble may be strapped with a longer rope, and the ends taken into 
the hole, make it fast, and plug up the hole with any thing after the 


rope is fastened on board. 
OLIveR LANG. 


Tue Borneo Pipares. 


By a letter from Capt. George Rodney Munday, commanding H.MLS. Iris, 
26, it appears that in conjunction with Mr. Brooke, the boats of this ship 
have had some sharp affairs with the pirates. ‘he boats of the Jris, under 
command of Lieut. Little, supported by the cutters of the Hon. Company's 
steamer, the Phlegethon, and 400 native allies, in thirty war prahus, carrying 
twenty guns, the whole force led by Capt. Munday, with Mr. Brooke in the 
gallant Captain’s gig, crossed the bar of the Mambacoot River at 5 a.M., on 
the 18th of August. ‘The attack was against Hadgi Samon, the Sultan's first 
chieftain, who had fortitied himself in this Mambacoot River ; Capt. Munday 
says :— 

‘Our force now commenced pulling up against a strong ebb, and, after 
three good hours at the oars, tl:c first attempt to oppose our progress appeared 
in large rafts floating down, and soon afterwards the report of guns in the 
distance was heard. On pulling swiftly round a point to clear one of the 
rafts, the gig being then about fifty yards ahead of the main division, we 
came suddenly upon a long line of thick bamboo stakes fixed across the 
stream, with an immense boom attached to them, but which, owing to the 
freshes, had swung athwart. Facing these defences, only 80 yards distant, 
a fort had been erected, which, as soon as our boats came into view, opened 
fire. The action became general, shot, rockets, and musketry; but owing to 
the strength of the tide it was ten minutes before my first lieutenant could 
get over the short distance; and, when he finally captured the fort, he found 
it had been armed with small swivel guns aly. which the defenders had 
managed to carry into the jungle. Having demolished the fort and destroyed 
the magazines, ammumition, &c , we pushed on without losing time; and observ— 
ing, a8 we passed a narrow creek, a prahu cndeavouring to escape, we dashed 
at her, and captured her, the crew, who escaped, leaving behind their spears, 
krises, and sumpetans, i.c., quivers of poisoned arrows. 
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At 3 p.m., on coming to a turn of the river, a masked battery was opened 
en us. ‘hese guns were quickly silenced, and I was not long in jumping on 
terra firma, rifle in hand. The enemy were driven into the interior, carrying off 
their killed and wounded. A magnificent mansion close at hand was soon in 
flames ; aad, amongst the internal decorations consumed, were fifty human 
skulls and as many packages of human bones, many of them evidently the 
latest gifts of the Dyak gentlemen to their lady loves; for you must know 
that no aristocratic youth dare venture to pay his addresses to the fair one, 
unless he throws at the blushing maiden’s feet a net full of skulls at the same 
time that he offers his hand and heart. 

At 4 p.m., we bivouacked for the night, and early in the morning of the 
17th, a deserter from Hadgi Samon swam across the river to our camp, and 
informed us that his chiet had retreated in despair to the houses at the head 
ofthe river. At early dawn, therefore, we were on his track, and in half an 
hour a cheer from the headmost boats signalized that the last refuge of the 
enemy was in sight. A few strokes more and our guns and rockets were in 
play, and after a vain endeavour of the resolute chief by musketry and sum- 
pets to oppose our steady advance, he was compelled to abandon bis fortress 
and retreat into the wilderness. Having burnt all the buildings of those in- 
habitants who had taken an active part against us. we returned down the 
river, and were on board the ship by sunset. Our loss was one seaman of 
the Jris killed and four wounded ; two of the Phlegethon’s, and eight native 
allies wounded. 

The native chiefs met on board the Phlegethon, where we entertained 
them till a late hour, each of them swearing to protect the persons and pro- 
perty of all shipwrecked or distressed Europeans who might be driven upon 
their iron-bound coast ; and I really hope we have made a commencement in 
the good work of rendering these seas secure for the peaceful trader. The 
wonderful effect of our Congreve rockets gave them an idea of our power, 
whilst our uniforin kindness to all the unpiratical tribes, plainly bespoke our 
anxiety to be friendly with the good. 


Nautica, Notices. 
We have received the following Communications from the West Indies. 


Copy. 


John Bennett, E'sq., Secretary to Lloyd's. . 
St. Croix, 10th December, 1831. 
S1z,—Some gentlemen of this island having last month gone down to Crab 
Island, sometimes called Bieque, which lies near Porto Rico, for the purpose 
of amusing themselves with shooting, &c., one of the party, on the 25th ul- 
timo, at a place called Playa Grande, on the north side of the island, found 
washing in the surf on the beach, a bottle, which he opened, and found within 
a paper, which my brother (one of the party,) delivered to me on his return, 
on which is written as follows :— 
‘© March 2nd, 1831. 
‘This bottle was thrown over from the brig Superior, Capt. Salmon, on her 
passage from London to Rio Janeiro, lat. 203° N., long. 25° W., all well. 
Henry Warp, 
“Signed < Ricnarp Bate, > Passengers. 
Joun INGr18, 


‘* P §.—Should this be found, please to observe which way the current has 
run. 
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“‘ Sailed from Gravesend, Saturday, February, 5th, 1831.” 

To serve the useful purpose of such experiments, I take the liberty to re- 
quest the favour of your giving it publicity. ‘The place where it was found 
lies in about lat. 18° 8’N, and 63° 25’ long. W. from Greenwich. This bottle 
must have passed over a line of reefs and breakers, and it is surprising how 
it escaped being broken. From the place where it was thrown overboard to 
where it has been picked up, the distance in a direct line is about 2,264 geo- 
graphic miles. 

I remain, &c., 
Annpw. Lana. 


St. Croiz, 15th February, 1847. 


Sia,—If the above was made public, it has never come to my knowledge, 
J, therefore, send it to you as an addition to your bottle papers. It is the 
more interesting, from the supposition that it could only have reached the 
shores of Crab Island but a short time before it was picked up. Admitting 
even that it was the same day, its average set to the westward in 24 hours 
would be about 84 geographic miles for 268 days. 

In the list of wrecks of British shipping, at page 615 of your Nautical 
Magazine for November last, there are two I can give you some farther ac- 
count of as to position, viz. :— 


1846. 
Cromwell—as taken from the list. 
Oct. 4, inlat 47° N., long. 28° W. 
passed—Nov. 5, ‘* 44°3’ ‘© 16° W., by Capt. Conrad 
of the Danish brigantine Kleine Marie; found two or three vessels about her, 
one of them the Prince-s Charlotte of London; they were busy with their 
boats. Capt. Conrad arrived here on the 17th December. 


New Brunswick of Hull—passed abandoned, as taken from the list. 
Sept.27, 47° N. 35° W. 
passed Nov. 11, 44° 50’ N. 20° 16’ W., by Capt. Ulrichsen, of the 
Danish barque Oracul, arrived here 20th December. 
Your Magazine is full of interesting information and useful instruction. I 
have it from the commencement up to November last; but I have had con- 
siderable delays and difficulty in obtaining it. 


Distance at which I have seen the high mountuins of Madeira. 


1822, Thursday, noon, Dec. 26. 

‘Underway from Funchal in the brig Rosehill, Capt. M‘Coll, bound to St. 
Christophers; standing to the southward with a gentle breeze from 
the westward and fine weather. Symp. 30 30 in. 

21h. 55m. 
Long. by my chronometer, 17° 33’ 45” W., lat used 31° 57/17” N. 
Friday, noon, 27th—wind southerly; standing to the westward and southward 
Lat. by observation, 31° 52’ N. Long. 17° 43’ W. Symp. 30-10 in. 
Anchorage at Funchal,32 37 30 “ 16 56 


45’30" 47’ 











Distance from our anchorage at Funchal, sixty miles bearing N. 414° E. 
Two hours before noon, the land of Madeira distinct and high. 

At noon, Pico Ruivo,. . not so distinct, . . dist 66 miles. 

Atl pm. do. ..astill visible. .. ‘ 70 “ nearly. 
At2ipm. do  .. do. .. “ 75 “ fully, say geo. mls. 
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Soon afterwards, lost sight thereof through thickening atmosphere. Should 
be seen from the deck at least ninety miles in very clear weather. 

At 6h., squally, wind southerly and variable ; symp. 30 08 in. 

At 22h 8m., long. by my chron. 18° 52’ 15” W., lat. used 30° 50’ N.; 
light winds from S.E. 

Saturday, noon, 28th. 

Lat. by obs. 30° 52’, long. 18° 55’; symp. 30°10; fine weather, course 

since yesterday noon ; S. 46° W.; distance, eighty-six miles. 


Height of Waves on the sume voyage. 


1823, Wednesday, noon, Jan. 1—standing to the southward, getting cloudy ; 
symp. 30°10 ins. 
Lat. by obser. 27° 59’ 40” N. Long. 20° 21’ 30” W. Wind S.W. 
Thurs. noon, Jan. 2. 
Lat. by obser. 27° 4! 5” “ 19° 11’ 30” « 6S.W. 
a strong breeze, but clear; symp. 30° ins. 
Oh. 45m. Tacked to the westward. 
6 0 Blowing hard from S.W., cloudy, under double reefed topsails._ 
12. 0 Midnight, blowing very hard, a very heavy shower, wind shifting 
westerly, say W.N.W.; symp. 29°90 in.; wore to the south- 
ward. 
19 0 Blowing fresh from N.W., cloudy, a monstrous swell from that 
quarter ; symp. 30-02 in. 
21 O Looking better; symp. 30°10 in. 
22 4 Long. per chron. 19° 56’ 15” W. Lat. used, 26° 59’ 39” N. 
Friday noon, Jan. 3—wind N.W. . 
Lat. per obser. 26° 54! 20” N. Long. 20° 1’ W., symp. 30.10 in. 
4h. Om. Light N.W. and N.N.W. wind; an enormous swell from N.W., ris- 
ing higher than the main-yard, which I went up to, and above 
which my eye was not less than 5 feet higher, and from which 
the top of the nearest wave often intercepted the horizon, 
their perpendicular height at least 40 feet, and sometimes 45 ; 
but it was made more alarming from the agitated, bubbling, 
rippling, confused, threatening, appearance of their crest, so 
much in contrast with the modcrate wind at the time There 
must have been a severe gale to the N.W. I see in a memo- 
randum made opposite to this in my Journal, ‘ See Lloyds’ 
Evening Post of 8rd Feb. 1823," for an account of a violent 
gale of wind from south-west, experienced at Madcira on 2nd 
January. 


1823, Saturday noon, Jan. 4th—wind N.N.E., light, long swell from N.W. ; 
symp 30°20 in. 
Lat. per obser. 25° 39’ 10” N_ Long. 21° 15'S OW. 
22h. 22m. Lat. used, 24° 34’ 44” N. Long. per chr. 22° 34’ 15” W. 
Sunday noon, Jan. 5th. 
Lat. per obser. 24° 27’ N. Long. 22° 42’ 3 W. 
Wind N.E., light, weather fine but cloudy; along swell still from the N W. 


It appears to me, that I have read in some of your Numbers, that about these 
latitudes and longitudes very heavy swells have been experienced at various 
times by others. About the height of those I experienced, I am positive, and 
I assure you, their oe appearance was any thing but agreeable. I 
have been in some heavy ga cs of wind, with waves thirty feet high, but I 
have never scen any thing like what we experienced on the afternoon of 3rd 
January, 1823. ‘There is a very interesting account given by Capt. Wilkes, 
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(who commanded the American Exploring Expedition to the Antarctic,) of 
experiments made by him to determine the height of waves whilst blowing 
heavily to the southward of Cape Horn. He made them 32 feet high. The 
account is given in the first volume of his really extremely interesting and 
well composed narrative—a work which proves him to be an officer of no or- 
dinary talents. How is my noble countryman Capt. Sir James C. Ross, Kt 

I sent to New York for his voyage of discovery and research in the 
Southern and Antarctic Sea, with plates and maps, 2 vols. octavo, but it 
could not be obtained there. 

I am glad to perceive you are strongly advocating attention to the theory of 
storms, as so luminously explained by Mr. Redficld and Col. Reid, and which 
1 can confidently confirm from all my long expcrience here; and I quite 
agree with you that the captain of a ship, who does not thoroughly under- 
stand the nature of that theory, particularly if stationed or trading to tropical 
regions, has a most important qualification to acquire. Let him read your 
reply to “‘ Convert” regarding the Maria Soames’ hurricane in your October 
Number for last year. 

I have accidentally discovered an error in the second edition of Lieut. 
Raper’s navigation iu the latitude of Funchal, Brit. Cons. Ilouse, 32° 57’ 7”, 
should be, I presume, 32° 37’ 7”. 1 had turned up the table to compare my 
anchorage at Funchal with the position there given, when I discovered the 
error. 

In your Number for April, 1845, there is an interesting account of the West 
India earthquake of February, 1843, which induces me to send you a copy of 
what I wrote on the 23rd July, 1844, to Charles Deville, I'sq., and which re- 
marks were caused by perusing in April, 1844, ‘‘ Observations sur le Trem- 
blement de Terre eprouvé 4 la Guadaloupe le 8 Février, 1843. Par Ch. De- 
ville, Ancien Eléve de L’Ecole des Mines de Paris. Basse Terre, Imprimiere 
de Gouvernement, Juillet 1843. Dedicated 4 Monsieur Le Contre Amiral 
Gourbeyre, Gouverneur de la Guadaloupe et Dependences.” The cool, deli- 
berate examination, description and investigation, into the dreadful occur- 
rence, are ably and scientifically narrated by this highly accomplished young 
gentleman, whose acquaintance I made in 184]. 

Wednesday forenoon, 8th February, 1843, at Christiansted, in St. Croix, in 
lat. 17° 45’ N., long. from Greenwich, 64° 42’ W., mean time 4h. 18m. 48s. 
At 10h. 35m. a.m., mean time at Christiansted, or, according to apparent 
solar time, 10h. 20m., or a few seconds more, my recorded observation is as 
follows, verbatim :—“ A severe shock of earthquake, which lasted near half a 
minute, preceded and accompanied with a strange whizzing, roaring, grinding 
sound. It made the frame of my house in town, where I was writing, 
crack, strain, and tremble, while my desk, at which I was wou, shook so 
much, that I could not write further; the floor of the room shook most 
sensibly.” 

On going home to my residence in the country, about a mile to the cast- 
ward of my house in town, I found my sidereal clock, in the small observatory, 
where my astronomical circle is fixed, had been stopped by the earthquake in 
perfect coincidence as to sidereal time with the mean time I had noted in 
town, and which mean time, I assert, is not beyond 15” in error. : 

.m. 8. 
The difference in longitude between Christiansted in St. Croix, 
and Point Petre in Guadaloupe, may be considered 3° 8’, or 
about that, which, in time, is ; ’ : 0 12 32 


Mean time of earthquake observed at Christianstedin St. Croix, 1035 0 


The corresponding mean time at Point Petre, would then be 10 47 32 
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Supposing the three clocks, which stopped at English Harbour in 
Antigua, at 10h. 40m. pointed out mean time there, then, at that 
moinent, the mean time at Point Petre would have been . 10 40 52 


Mr. Blandin’s regulator, which stopped at Bass ‘erre, in Guada- 
loupe, at 10h. 40m., could not, I think, be otherwise, than regu- 
lated to mean time there, and at that moment, the mean time at 
Point Petre would have been ‘ : . _ 10 40 48 
And on this observation of Mr. Blandin’s, I agree with Mr Deville in at- 

taching more confidence than in any others of those he has recorded. 

That there appears something wrong about M. Choque’s observation at 
Point Petre, is, I consider, evident. 

The times stated at St. Thomas and Tortola are approximations, only both 
are stated at 10h. 30m. T would be induced to infer the middle of the shock 
at St. Thomas to have happened very nearly at 10h. 334m. mean time there. 

The Roseau Journal stating the shock to have taken place there at 10h. 
53m., is another instance of the uncertainty attending common reports of 
such phenomena. Mr. Deville, who was in Dominique at the time, states 
his watch to have pointed out 10h. 40m. : 

.m. 8. 

Admitting the outburst of this earthquake to have taken its 
origin at Point Petre, it appears to have exhibited itself 
mean time there, at about ; . 

As correctly observed by me at Christiansted in St. Croix, 
at }Oh. 35m., St. Croix mean time reduced to the mean 
time of Point Petre, would be : 

Therefore, there was an interval between the shock at Point 
Petre and the shock felt at St. Croix, of F . O 6 44 

say 6'44”, the shock having taken that time to expand itself from Point Petre 

in Guadaloupe to Christiansted in St. Croix, a distance of about 200 geo- 

graphic miles, or at a medium rate of near 30 miles a minute; but [ do not 
at all consider that this expansion is propagated with uniformity of time; on 
the contrary, I consider, that, for many miles round the focus of the pheno- 
menon, the shock may be simultaneous, interrupted or delayed in its farther 
progress by various subterraneous obstructions. For instance, the shock at 

Point Petre, and English Harbour in Antigua, appears to have been nearly 

simultaneous. 

If correct observations as to the exact time of the shock have been made 
at Barbadoes, Demerara, and Cayenne. they will possess great interest. 

Your correspondent, in April number for 1845, who dates his letter, 
“ H.M.S. Dee, English Harbour, Antigua, Feb. 18th, 1843,” is evidently 
wrong as to the time of the earthquake, when he begins his description 23m. 


past 11h. 


10 40 48 


10 47 32 


I remain, &c., 
Zo the Editor, N.M. Anpw. Lana. 


Trinity- House, London, 31st Murch, 1817. 


Sanps orF YaARMOUTA AND Lowestort.—It having been found necessary 
in consequence of the shifting of the sands, to alter the positions of the under- 
mentioned buoys in the vicinity of Lowestoft and Yarmouth Roads:—Notice 
is hereby given, that the same have been altered accordingly, and that the buoys 
adverted to now lie with the marks and compass bearings hereunder spe- 
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The West Inner Shoal Buoy, (Lowestoft) has been moved to the eastward, 
and now lies at 14 feet low water spring tides, with 
Lowestoft Church Spire, Just open of the east end of the New 


Chapel, » N.N.W. 3 W. 
Pakefield Church, just open south of the town Stanford 

Light vessel, : : . S.Wb.W. 2 W. 
Stanford Light Vessel, . : fi Ms ~ EDS. 


The Cockle Spit Buoy has been moved to the westward, and now lies in 
9 fathoms water, with 
Winterton Lighthouse, one third the distance between 


Winterton Church and a white house on the cliff, . N.W.3N. 
The Turret of Yarmouth eens and the pactory, Chim- 

ney inline, . : Salar 
Cockle Light Vessel, ; : : ; S. 2S. 
North-east Buoy, . Bg : : ‘ nN” 
South-west Buoy, : S.S.W. 4 W. 


The Scroby Elbow Buoy has — med a cable’ 8 length to the westward, 
and now lies in 11 fathoms water, with 
The Chimney of Lacon’s Brewery, midway over the south 


wing of the Silk Factory,  . . W.D.N. 3 N. 
Caistor Church, over the north end of a white house with 

a slated roof, : ‘ ‘ : . N.b.W. ¢ W. 
South- west Scroby Buoy, : aa : . &$4W. 
West Scroby Buoy, . N.N.E. } E. 


The West Scroby Buoy has beet aeved 14 cable’ 8 icant eastward, and 
now lies in 10 fathoms water, with 
The chancel end of Caistor Church, touching the west end of a 
red tiled boathouse on Caistor beach, : , . N.W.ON. 
Nelson's Monument, it’s apparent pei open eastward of 


Gorlestone Church, . ‘ . S.W. 4 W. 
Elbow Buoy, ; ‘ ; ; ; . S§.S.W. 3 W. 
Middle Buoy, : ; ; ; ‘ . N.N.E. } E. 

By order, 


J. Wlersert, Secretary. 


Trinity-House, London, 17th March, 1847, 

St. Mawes Creek, Coast or Cornwatu.— This Corporation having 
deemed it advisable to mark the position of the “ Lugo Rock,” at the en- 
trance of St Mawes Creck, notice is hereby given, that a black buoy, marked 
with the word “ Lugo,” has been placed 26 fathoms distant from the highest 
or westernmost part of the said rock, in 13 feet at low water spring tides, and 
with the following marks and compass bearings, viz. :— 

Mawnan Church, its apparent eae ore to the northward of 


the Black Rock Beacon, W.S.W. 
St. Anthony’s Lighthouse, S. 
Pendennis Castle, . ‘ : ; ; : W.4N. 
St. Mawes Castle, : . : : ; N.N.E. 


By order, 
J. Hersert, Secretary. 





Bombay, Feb. 16th. —On the Ist instant, the light at the Bombay Light- 
house was exhibited on the revolving principle with three faces, each face 
presenting its greatest light every two minutes.—Hull Advertiser. 

NO. U.— VOL. XVI. 2M 
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Trinity- House, 17th March, 1847. 
Suivertna Sanp Booy.—Notice is hereby given, that, in consequence of 
- an alteration in the eastern part of the Shivering Sand, in the Nob Channel, 
.the beacon buoy thereat has been moved about two cables’ lengths to the 
N W. of its former station, and now lies in 3} fathoms at low water spring 
tides, with the following marks and compass bearings, viz. :— 
, Ash Church, just open east of George's Farm, : S. } E. 


Girdler Buoy, S.b.E. é E. 
Nob Buoy, : N.E.b.E. 
Mouse Light-vessel ig N.W. 43 N. 
East Oaze Buoy, N W. 

Red Sand Buoy, W.4N. 


By order, 
J. Hersert, Secretary. 





New York, March, 31.—Dangerous Shoal_—Deep ships passing south 
of Montauk Point, by not coming nearer than 2} miles, when the light bears 
N.b.W., may avoid a shoal ridge, quite narrow, lying near S.E. and N.W. 
over a quarter of a mile in length, and not laid down on any chart, having 
less than 18 feet on it at most low tides; bearing S.b.E. two miles distant. 
Clear this shoal and you can stand boldly in for the shore. There is not 
a shoal at the N.E. of this light as published by some. Ships can pass 
within a cable’s length of the surf, and have from 17 to 20 feet. The reef 
of rocks at the N.W. of this point is generally known by all that pass. 





New Georaia.—New dangers in the Solomon Archipelago. 


.M.S. Vulture, Hong Bay, Dec. 28th, 1846. 


Durine this year I have met with two vessels which have been engaged among 
the Pacific islands, east of New Guinea, the one trepang fishing, the other 
whaling. Both agree in the opinion that the present inaccurate state of 
the charts of that neighbourhood renders navigation dangerous. The master of 
the whaling barque Brougham informs me he cruized for several wecks in 
(according to thechart,) the centre of the large island of New Georgia, part of 
the Solomon Archipelago, where, inaN.W. and S.E. direction, is a clear chan- 
nel about fifty miles wide, likewise two patches of reef which he met with, 
that previously had no position on his chart; the one a three fathom bank 
south of Cape Pitt,* and the other a dangerous reef north of Santa Cruz,t 
which was breaking heavily during a westerly gale in February. All autho- 
rities Ihave met with, agree in the opinion that the westerly winds, during 
that season south of the equator, extend to 160° or further east, coca 
blowing in heavy gales; but, on the north shore of New Guinea, light and 
baffling winds prevail, yet this westerly wind was not experienced in the voy- 
age of H.M.S. Vestal in 1844; probably the first week in December was too 
early in the season to expect it. The Brougham’s master reports a tolerable 
anchorage on the west side of the Raven group, there being an opening in 
the reef between the north and west islands, such as 1 anticipated, though I 
could not discover it when passing.— Extract of a letter from a Naval Officer. 


* About fifteen miles. 
+ About seventy-two miles north of the western extreme, and, in extent, 
about ten miles north and south, and about fifteen east and west. ; 
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Fort William, Marine Superintendent's Office, 
9th January, 1847. 

Port or Axyas, Coast or ARRACAN.—The trade of the Port of Akyab 
having rapidly increased, the attention of marinersis now recalled to the ex- 
istence of the light on Faqeer’s Point at its entrance, and to the following 
sailing directions for entering the harbour, by Capt. Paterson, published in 
1844. In these the light above referred to, which was not at that time quite 
completed, was described as being erected on “ Mosque Point,” but this de- 
signation is now altered to ‘* Faqeer’s Point,” which is understood to be that 
by which it is best known, and which is that applied to it by the Commissioner 
of the Province. 


By order of the Officiating Superintendent of Marine, 
James SUTHERLAND, Secretary. 


Sailing Directions for the Port of Akyab, in the Arracan River.—Ships 
sailing for Akyab during the south-west monsoon should steer for the south 
end of the western Bolongo, in lat. 19° 50’ N., long. 93° 3’ E., then standing 
along the coast to the northward and westward about five or six miles off 
shore until the light is sighted on the Great Savage at the entrance of the 
Arracan River, then steer so as to bring it to bear N b.E. or N.N.E., and if 
they intend to run in during the night, with either of these bearings they 
will cfass the bar in the best water, in 3 fathoms low water spring tides. 

After deepening across it, the course should be altered to N.b.W., or even 
N.N.W., according to the state of the tide and sea at the time, to avoid the 
western rocks (above water) bearing from the light S.W. 4 8., distant nearly 
half a mile: the flood tide sets in on these rocks. 

When the light bears E. in 6 to 9 fathoms on the edge ot the flat to the 
westward, the course must be altered to N.N.E. and N.E.b.N., having 
brought the light to bear S.E.bS. 3S., the ship will be inside of Passage 
Rock, which is five to seven feet above water, and bears from the Savage 
Light N.W. 4 N. distant a quarter of a mile, and should then steer NE. 
easterly, to avoid the reef projecting from ‘‘ Faqeer’s Point,” a mile in ex- 
tent to the south; some of the rocks are above water at halfebb. ‘lhere is 
a red buoy placed on the southern entrance in about 9 fathoms, which with 
attention may be seen in a clear night without the moon, and after bringing 
Faqcer’s Point to bear N.W b.N. to N.W. the ship should anchor. 

On Fageer’s Point a small lighthouse is nearly finished, the light of which 
will be a deep red, and will be scen about six miles, or three miles beyond the 
Bar, as a leading mark to clear the Western Rocks, keeping it a little open to 
the westward of the Savage Light when steering in or out, also to point out 
when the ship is inside of the reef off Faqeer’s Point. With this light bear- 
ing N.W.b.N. to N.W. is good anchorage, having excellent holding-ground, 
and perfectly sheltered from the sea. 

A stranger should not attempt to run in at night, particularly in the rains, 
except at high or low water, as the ebb tide runs very rapidly in stron 
eddies off the Passage Rock, over the dangerous flat to the westward, and the 
flood in strong eddies upon the rocks. 

During the north-east monsoon, ships bound to Akyab from the northward 
should endeavour to make the Table Land ofthe Western Bolongo in lat. 20° 
1’ N., then steering due east they will avoid the Oyster Reef in lat. 20° 5’ N., 
long. 92° 40’ E,, which is distant from the Savage Light fifteen miles due 
west. This course is recommended, as, although in favourable weather the 
Savage Light is seen outside the reef in 16 to 17 fathoms water, the depth 
suddenly decreases, and the probability of hazy or rainy weather would pre- 
vent the light being seen, and steering boldly in to sight it to the northward 
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of lat. 20° 1’, would endanger the safety of the vessel, by suddenly falling 
upon the Oyster Rock or Reef before sighting the lighthouse. 
: ! would not advise strangers, on any occasion, to make use of the channel 
inside of the Oyster Rock or Reef. JaMES PATERSON. 
Com. of H. C. Ship Amherst.” 
(True copy.) 
JaMES SUTHERLAND, Secretary. 
Published by order of the Court of Directors, 
James C. MELVILLE, Secretary. 
East India House, Londun, 31st March, 1847. 

Guanvogeg, Feb. 24.—A bottle was picked up, about one mile to the west- 
ward of this harbour, containing a piece of paper, on which was the tollow- 
ing :—The schooner Jessy, in lat. 50° 37’ N. long. 20° 30’ W. On Tues- 
day, Dec. 8, 13846, from Fogo, Newfoundland, bound to Poole; Capt. M. 
Cook, master, Matthew Cook, mate, George Blank, George Giles, Heng 
Chidtle, George Everstone, crew; George Fisher, Mark Haywood, Jeremiah 
Brockway, Thomas Fardy, John Slude, C. H. Salmon, passengers. 








The brig Virginia (believed) of New York, was lost by striking on a reefon 
the Mexican coast, Feb. 9, on her passage from Brazos to the island of 
Lobos. The cause of the accident was a strong westerly current which pre- 
vails there.—Shipping Gazette. 





A nautical mile has, at the suggestion of Com. Sheringham, been ordered 
by the Admiralty to be measured in Stokes Bay, to be marked by sight 
posts, for steamers to test their rate of speed. 





Newty Discoverep Istanps.—Mr. Sands, master of the whale-ship Beny. 
Tucker, at Honolula (S.I_) reports the following :—On the passage from the 
Sandwich Islands to Cape Horn, on the 19th October, fine clear weather, 
not expecting to see land, a man from the masthead reported land in sight, 
which proved to be four small islands, lying in lat. 21° 50’ S., long. 115° 04’ 
W., bearing from Rimuera W.N.W. 4 W.; about two degrees from which 
there is a small island marked on the chart about one degree W. The 
islands spoken of above contain a circumference of about ten miles, with 
very high breakers clear round them, the height of the land not being above 
80 feet. The above not being laid down in any book or chart in Mr. Sands’ 

ssession, except the small island to the westward, he gives to the public as 


e found them. 





(Communicated by the French Government.) 

Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, April 15, 1847. 
Licut on Cape Freuiy.—Notice is hereby given, that, from the lst Ma 
next, the Revolving Light on Cape Frehil, in lat. 41° 41'5” N., long. 2° 19’ 2” W. 
of Greenwich, will be replaced by a new light, at the distance of 38 yards S. 
(60° E. true,) from the Old Tower. The flashes of the new light will succeed 
each other at intervals of 30 seconds instead of 2% minutes, but in ordinary 
weather will not disappear totally within the distance of ten miles. The 
lantern is elevated 259 feet above the sea at high water, and will be seen in 
clear weather twenty-two miles, 





Licut on Le Four Rocx.—The proposed improvements in the Revolv- 
ing Light on Le Four Rock, which stands in lat. 47° 17’ 58” N., long. 2° 27 
56” W. of Greenwich, were completed on the 15th of last December. Its 
flashes now succeed each other at intervals of 30 seconds, instead of 1 mi- 
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pute ; but the light will not entirely disappear within the distance of seven or 
eight miles. The lantern is 70 fect above the sea at high water mark, and 
is visible in clear weather at the distance of eighteen miles. 





Hauirax Ligutuovse on Beaver Isranp.—A lighthouse has been re- 
cently erected, and is now in operation, on the south end of the Outer Bea- 
ver, or William’s Island, to the eastward of Halifax, and is a revolving light, 
visible 14 minute, and dark $ minute. The lantern is placed on a square build- 
ing, 70 feet above the level of the sea. and is painted white, with two black 
balls on the seaward side, to distinguish it in the day time. 

The following bearings and distances have been taken by order of Adm. Sir 
F. W. Austen, the naval Commander-in-chief on this station:—lat. 44° 47/49" 
N., by meridian altitude of sun, long. chronometer 62° 25’ 18” W., or 1° 12! 
30” E. of the dockyard, Halifax ; variation 19° W. Bearings magnetic :— 
Sambro’ Lighthouse, S., 84° 70’; W. 54 miles. Canso Lighthouse, N., 81° 
39’ E., 70 miles. White Islands, S, point, N. 88° E., 9} miles. Western- 
most (dry) Bird Ledge, S. 84° W., 5 miles. Harbour Rock, N., 9° W., 3 
miles, Goose Island Point and Sutherland Island Point, in N., 18° W. 

A reef extends from the east end of Beaver Island a considerable distance, 
so that on entering the bay you should give the lighthouse a berth of three- 
quarters ofa mile. This harbour is a good one. Inside Beaver Island the 
anchorage is not very good, but further up the bay there is a good anchorage 
by giving the light a berth of half or three-quarters of a mile, and steering 
N.N. 


S. CunarD, 

Tros. MAYNARD, 

J. P. Mrcrer. 
Commissioners of Lighthouses. 


A fog-bell, worked by machinery, has been erected on the south-west 
lighthouse on St. Paul's Island, off Cape North. 


Wrecks oF Britisn SHIPPING. 


(Continued from page 95—cs crew saved, cd crew drowned. 















































Ship's Name. | Belong to. | Masters. | From. To. Where. When. 
ie : 

Amicitia 86 Aberystwith! Waddell |Whitehaven Cardiff Arklow bank Mar. 29 cs. 
Buteshire — London Havana ‘Bahama bak cs. 
Canning —- Hancock |————-——_|_ by fire, St.'of Mavellan . cs. 
Cleopatra ——/Early Canton Montreal Browcr’s sh. Jan. 21,cs. 
Grana Uile 90 Drogheda (Bowden IT.iverpool Drogheda Lambay, fire 22 lost 

Halifax a Symes 'Callao Cork Ardben B. Mar.20,cs. 
Hebe Dundee — Newcastle ‘Peterhead {Tees abandoned 
Heroine | ——'Barrett iMonto Video Rio Grande Jan. |, cs. 
































Maid of Mona —— M‘Lellard ‘Liverpool |Havana O.BahamaC. Feb. 20, es. 
New Pink 2 (London Valparaiso |foundered | Noy.22, cs. 
Ocean — Butchard |New OrleansLiverpoul | Colorados Ch 
Rochester —————— Trueman ‘Liverpool |New York |Blackwaterb Ap. 13, ca. 
Rose I: xeter Webber | ——|run foul of |Shamrock R. Feb.28, 2d. 
Sarah Yarmouth Newcastle {Lowestoft {Humber cs. 
Sarah Bentley ———— ‘New York (Cork —— |Mar. 7, cs. 
elina \ Glasgow ———— 'Kissock Islay Dunnet Hd. id saved 
Terpischore 100: Waterford a aaa Havana Neuvitas Jan. 20 
avana 


Tweed, W. I. Mail ot eecinanitne Parsons 





Vera Cruz |Alacranes r. Eeblayee 
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We have, from time to time, noticed the wrecks of British shipping, but it 
has seldom fallen to our lot to record one of a more melancholy and distress- 
ing nature than that of the Tweed, late West India Mail steamer, on the 
Alacranes reef, by which seventy-two of our fellow-creatures met with a 
watery grave, and but for the timely and unwearied assistance of a brave 
Spaniard, perhaps not one of 154 souls might have been left to tell the tale. 
Our limited space will not admit of detail, but we would refer our readers to 
the 7imes of 9th April, in which will be seen a full account of the sufferings 
of the survivors before, by God's providence, they were rescued by the noble- 
minded and humane stranger from their perilous condition. : 

It will be truly gratifying to every one to know that Lord Auckland has 
. received Her Majesty’s commands to express to this generous stranger the 
high satisfaction of Her Majesty at his gallant conduct, and to propose for 
his acceptance a medal, on which shall be commemorated the noble action. 
It is likewise determined, that a grant of £500. should be proposed, to show 
in a manner most acceptable to that officer, the sense the British Govern- 
ment entertain of his service. 





Surceons In THE AMERICAN Navy.—The following is a copy of a “ General 
Order” regarding ‘‘ relative rank” in the medical department, recently issued 
to the American navy by the late chief of its executive, Mr. Bancroft :— 
‘‘ Surgeons of the fleet, and surgeons of more than twelve years, will rank 
with commanders ; surgeons of less than twelve years with lieutenants; passed 
assistant-surgeous next after lieutenants; assistant surgeons, not passed, 
next after masters. Commanding and executive officers, of whatever grade, 
when on duty, will take precedence of all medical officers. This order con- 
fers no authority to exercise military command, and no additional right to 
quarters. 


” 





Voxcanic Eruption at THE FRrenpty Istanps.—Capt. Stratton, of the 
Columbine, arrived at Sydney, states that, on the 9th of October, in lat. 17° 
22’ S., long. 17° 4’ 27”, fell in with a great quantity of pumice-stone. On 
the 10th, made the island of Amaragura, Friendly Islands, saw the volcano in 
full play, throwing up an abundance of smoke and stone. The fire was not 
perceptible during the day, but at night the effect was awfully grand. On 
the J 1th, arrived at Vavou, and was told that a week before the eruption took 
place, several shocks of earthquakes were felt, and that the trees the morning 
after the eruption were covered with sulphur. 





Tue New Trans-Atiantic SreaM-Saips.—The new steamers of the 
British and North America Royal Mail Company, intended for the increased 
service between America and England, are to be called the Canada, the 
Europa, the Niagara, and the America These several vessels are being for- 
warded with every dispatch consistent with that security and perfection which 
so eminently distinguish the fleet of vessels belonging to the company. The 
size, power, and beauty of model of the new ships will at once class them as 
the finest vessels in the world. It is not yet definitely fixed when the addi- 
tional voyage will be commenced. 





ReMARKABLE Feat oF Navication.—The ship Queen on her homeward 
voyage last year, became completely water-logged, with ten feet of the rudder 
off, and her foremast sprung, was put into the harbour of St. Pierre, New- 
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foundland, on the 8rd Dec., where she remained till the following spring, 
when her commander, Capt. Leary (who had been obliged to go home a pas- 
senger in another vessel,) returning to take charge of her, and bringing with 
him officers and seamen, brought her out of harbour, and entered her safely 
into Liverpool in the short space of 22 days. The water within the Queen, 
at the time of her Icaving St. Pierre, being as high as the level of the ex- 
treme ocean. We have frequently heard of vessels becoming water-logged at 
sea, and terminating a voyage successfully, but never of a vessel being brought 
water-logged from one port to another.— Extract from the Freeman's Journal, 
Quebee, Friduy, 13th November, 1846. 





Roya Humans Socisty.—The anniversary dinner of this society took 
place a short time since at the Freemasons’ ‘Tavern, where about 150 guests 
assembled. The Earl of Lincoln presided, and after the usual loyal toasts, 
proposed “ Prosperity to the Society,” which was very warmly responded to. 
After a variety of other toasts had been given, about thirty persons, of all 
ages, saved by the humane exertions of the Society, passed in procession 
round the hall. Their appearance excited the liveliest interest among the 
supporters of the charity. Next in the proceedings of the evening followed 
the presentation of medallions to those who by their heroic conduct during 
the past year had proved themselves worthy the honorary rewards of the 
Society. Lieutenant Fisher received a medallion for having, while senior 
mate on board H.M.S. Crocodile, most gallantly, and almost at the cost of 
his life, rescued from drowning one of the crew who had fallen into the river, 
at the Cove of Cork, in November, 1845. Commander Finch was rewarded 
by the Society for having plunged through the port of his cabin into the water, 
and thereby saved a seaman of the Naiad, 64 gun-frigate, at Portsmouth, in 
July last. Similar acknowledgments were made of the conduct of the coast 
guard, under Lieutenant Newman, R.N., in rescuing the crew from the wreck 
of the New Flora pilot-boat, of Dover, off Dungeness. The donations and 
subscriptions reccived at the dinner amounted to £810. With respect to the 
arrangements, an excellent military band was in attendance, and Mr. Hobbs 
and the Misses Williams favoured the company with some excellent songs. 


GEoDETICAL OrEeraTions.— Extract. 


Tue return of Mr. Piazzi Smyth to Europe enables the Council to furnish 
the meeting with a short account of Mr. Maclear’s geodetical operations. 
The anomalies known to exist in Lacaille’s southern arc, and which Col. 
Everest, when he visited the scene of operation, suspected to have arisen 
from local attraction on the plumb-line, have been the means of leading Mr. 
Maclear into a very extensive measurement of the same kind, of which, in 
sucn a report as the present, we can only give a passing notice. When, in 
1837, Lacaille’s Observatory at his southern end was trigonometrically con- 
nected with the Royal Cape Observatory, there was found to be error in the 
latitude of the former, certainly of the kind which the local attractions 
would cause, but by no means sufficient in amount to explain all the dif- 
ference between the theoretical and the measured degree. But even this 
partial explanation was destroyed by Mr. Maclear’s subsequent measures 
with the zenith sector at both ends of Lacaille’s arc, which produced results 
agreeing (as to the length in the heavens of that arc) almost exactly with 
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that of Lacaille. The discordance being thus thrown upon the trigonome- 
trical part of the operation, Mr. Maclear (1840-41) carefully measured a 
base of 42,000 feet nearly on the site of Lacaille’s, and then re-observed all 
his triangles, feeling confident that the former stationa had been recovered 
in every instance to within a few feet. The length of the degree thus found 
halved the difference between Lacaille and the modern state of the theory, 
being about 200 feet less than that of the former, and about as much more 
than that of the latter. But, the old triangles being but ill chosen for 
causing errors of observation to produce their least effects, Mr. Maclear took 
another and a more advantageously related system, and found a result 
agreeing almost exactly with his former one. Still the effect of attraction at 
the southern end only remained imperfectly compensated, and that at the 
northern not at all. Mr. Maclear then resolved to extend the arc to the 
length of the usual European ones, to place the terminal stations in the best 
position which could be found, to swing the pendulum on every mountain, 
and to fix the positions of all such points as might be useful in future land 
or coast surveys. This work has occupied him during the course of the 
years from 1843 to the present time, and it is not yet completed. Either of 
four stations may be used independently at the extreme southern end of the 
arc—the Royal Observatory, Lacaille's Observatory in Cape Town, one on 
the mountain Zwarte Kop, twenty miles south of the observatory, and one 
on Cape Point, the extreme south-west of Africa. The most northern sta- 
tion is on the Khamiesberg, giving a total length of 44°, with an intermediate 
astronomical station on the top of Heer Logiments-berg. From the extreme 
south to the middle station two sets of triangles are formed; from thence to 
the northern, one and a part of another. From the Royal Observatory ex- 
tends an eastern chain of triangles, for the settlement of the position of Cape 
lAguillhas and the measurement of an arc of parallel. The sides of the 
triangles vary from fifty to ninety miles. The country to the north of Kha- 
miesberg is now under examination, to try the feasibility of carrying the tri- 
angulation up to a station at which a perfectly unexceptionable latitude can 
be obtained. The physical difficulties of the northern part of the triangula- 
tion have been enormous. The houses at twenty miles distance from each 
other ; the natives themselves imperfectly, and sometimes not at all, ac- 
quainted with the mountains through which the surveyors had to explore 
difficult passes in most inclement weather—the difficulty of finding water, 
and the scanty quantity of it when found—the irksomeness and danger of car- 
rying the instruments up ascents which a free and active man can only sur- 
mount with difficulty—the endurance of all temperatures, from sand in the 
plains at 140° of Fahrenheit to ice and sleet on the heights, and the possi- 
bility of return being cut off by the gathering of snow in the ravines, present 
a picture far from inviting, and form a measure of the resolution of Mr. 
Maclear and his assistants, as well as of the strength of the principle which 
carried them into those wilds. ‘The Society will join the Council in hoping 
that their success may be equal to their desert. 





Furturr Piracy near Smygna.—The Times of the 18th April, contains 
the following paragraph :— 

‘““ Smyrna, March 19.—Two pirate vessels, one manned with a crew of 18, 
and the other with 15 men, have been seen off Cape Corba (near Alazzata), 
and a vessel under the Greek flag, from Alazzata, was plundered by them of 
63,000 piastres on the 12th inst.” 

Other accounts show that they have appeared in the various tracks of 
craft bound into Smyrna; the coast downwards, to Rhodes, ought certainly 
to be visited by our men-of-war more frequently. 
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EXAMINATIONS.—The Commodore Superintendant at Woolwich has issued - 
_ the following notice :—" The examination of naval cadets, masters’ assistants 
and other candidates for entry into Her Majesty’s Service, will, in future, 
take place on Mondays and Fridays, and all candidates for such examination, 
as well as those who may wish to be examined as to their qualifications for 
higher rank in the service, are to present themselves for that purpose on 
board the William and Mary yacht at Woolwich dockyard, on the days above 
mentioned, between the hours of 10 and 12 o'clock in the forenoon, when the 
necessary orders for their examination will be issued on the receipt of the 
usual applications from the several candidates.”’ 





ComMMANDER Bagnett’s Osservations.—Variation of the necdle at Ber- 
muda, 7° 01’ W.; dip at the needle, 65° 26’ 15” N., as deterinined in Oc- 
tober, 1845; lat. of lighthouse, 32° 15 04” N.; long. of lighthouse, 61° 51’ 
36” W.; horizon intercepted between N. 43° 24’ I:.;_ by one hill, and between, 
N. 49° 7’ E.; and N. 57° 35’ E., by another hill; these being the ¢rue 
bearings; and the variation of the compass being 7° 00’ W. Light may be 
seen from an elevation of ten fect—23-6 miles; dito, twenty feet, 25 miles ; 
ditto, torty feet, 27 miles; ditto, eighty feet, 29-8 miles; ditto, 100 feet, 30-9 
miles. Supposing n» refraction in the atmosphere at the tiine. Determined 
in August, 1846. 


ESP 


Nantucket, New Souta Sxoats.—The principal newly discovered shoal 
is situated about seven milcs south of the old south shoal, and 19} miles 
S.8.E., by compass, from Sautkoty Head, on Nantucket Their position has 
been accurately determined, and the soundings in the vicinity given, by the 
Hydrographic party under the command of Charles H. Davis, Lieut. U.S. 
Navy. No part of the island of Nantucket is visible from the shoals in the 
clearest weather.— New York Paper. 





Suippinc Retugns.—Returns moved for by Mr. Wawn show, that on the 
31st Dec. last, there were 11,017 sailing vessels (tonnave 2,121,385), and 360 
steam vessels (tonnage 77,795), registered at the Ports of England, each ves- 
scl being of 50 tons and upwards. In Scotland the number of sailing vessela 
above 50 tons was 2,20%, and the number of stcamers 101. In Ireland the 
number of sailing vessels above 5¥ tons was 1,087, and the number of steamers 
87. The number of sailing vessels that entered inwards and cleared out- 
wards at the various ports of Great Britain, during the year 1846, amounted 
to 124,266 and 141),470; and the number of steam vessels that entered in- 
wards and cleared outwards was 14,378 and 13,495. The numberof British 
vessels that entered inwards and cleared outwards from and to the colonies, 
at the various ports of Great Britain, during the year 1845, amounted 
to 4,983 and 5,069 respectively. The number of steamers that simultancously 
arrived and departed, was 344 and 356 (all British). The number of British 
sailing vessels that entered and cleared from and to foreign ports, amounted 
to 31,957 and 12,091, and the number of foreign vessels to 11,523 and 12,349. 
The number of British steamers that entered and cleared from and to foreign 
ports in 1846, amounted to 2,749 and 2,628, and the number of foreign to 616 
and 621. The number of sailing vessels built and registered in 1846, in the 
ports of the United Kingdom, was 732, tonnage 109,394; and the number 
of steamers 77, tonnage 15,956. The number of vessels sold and transferred 
in 1846, was 2,499, viz. 2,389 sailing vessels, and 110 steamers. The num- 
ber of sailing vessels wrecked in 1846, amounted to 537, and the tonnage 
thereof to 91,899.— Hull Advertiser. 
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Carz Gaacias A Dios.—The following circumstance gave rise to the 
name of Cape Gracias & Dios :—Columbus having arrived at Point Casinas, 
in August, 1502, kept a westerly course, contending, with great difficulty, 
against the wind and a strong current, until he weathered a headland stretch- 
ing far into the sea, and from which the land trends away to the southward ; 
when he kept his intended course with ease. The sailors thanked Ged for 
having doubled the Cape, and it then received its appellation of Cape Graeias 
a Dios. The similitude of name between the two places, occasioned Herrera 
to confound the city of Gracias 4 Dios, with the village, that was built near 
Cape Gracias a Dios. In his “ Descripcion de las Indias,” fol. 27, he says 
that, “‘ That the city Gracias 4 Dios was founded in the year 1530, by the 
Captain Gabriel Roxas, but it being abandoned, was re-peopled in 1536, by 
Gonzalo de Alvarado.” ‘This does not accord with what the same author 
says, in his Decada 6, fol. 13, just quoted; for, if Alvarado gave orders, in 
1536, to choose a proper place for building the city, it manifestly could not 
have had its origin in 1530; and when he asserts that Roxas founded Gra- 
cias a Dios in 1530, he must be understood to speak of the village near 
Cape Gracios a Dios, which in his Decada, 4, fol. 41, he actually refers to 
that year, and it being founded by Roxas, and soon afterwards abandoned; and 
when he speaks, in his 6th Decada, before mentioned, of Juan Chaves 
founding Gracias 4 Dios in 1536, he evidently alludes to the city.— Hist. of 
Guatemala, by Juarros, p. 329. . 


Law. 


Tue GengraL Stream Naviaation Company. — Prosecution. — Wil- 
liam Watts, the master of the vessel called the City of Rotterdam, ap- 
peared at the Mansion House, before the Lord Mayor, upon an informa- 
tion against him for having neglected to take on board a certain number 
of apprentices. Mr. Swainson, from the office of the solicitors to the 
Admiralty, attended for the prosecution, and stated that the defendant 
was charged with having violated the 7th and 8th of Victoria, cap 112, sec. 
37, which was entitled “ An Act to amend and consolidate the Laws re- 
lating to Merchant Seamen, and for keeping a Register of Seamen.” The 
vessel of which the defendant was master, belonged to a Company to which. 
several other vessels belonged, some of which went on voyages without hav- 
ing any apprentices on board at all, to the great injury of the service, in 
which it was indispensably necessary to keep up a constant supply of able 
and efficient seamen. The prosecution was instituted at the instance of the 
office of the Registrar General of Seamen, and the penalty of each infringe- 
ment was £10, which could at the discretion of the Magistrate be reduced 
to one-third of that amount. The object of the Lords of the Admiralty was 
to press the observance of so necessary an act for the support of the sea. 
service.—The defendant having pleaded guilty, the Lord Mayor said it must 
be obvious to any experienced man that the infringement of s0 important an 
act was calculated to do serious mischief, by relaxing the vigour of a service 
to which England owed so much. As the Solicitor to the Admiralty has 
expressed a wish that the penalty should be reduced, the sentence upon 
Capt. Watts was, that he should pay the third of £10 and 5s. costs. His 
Lordship, at the same time, intimated that if any other cases were brought 
forward and proved, the full penalty’should, in every instance, be inflic 
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Ouco; on ApvENTURES IN THE Soutm Ssae.—By Hermaun Melville.—Murray, 
Lon 


‘*T may as well give some idea of the place in which the doctor and I lived 
t »zether so sociably. 

‘+ Most persons know that a ship’s forecastle embraces the forward part of 
te deck about the bowsprit: the same term, however, is generally bestowed 
on the sailors’ sleeping quarters, which occupy a space smc diately beneath, 
aad are partitioned off by a bulkhead. 

“ Planted right in the bows, or. as sailors say, in the very eyes of the ship, 
this delightful apartment is of a triangular shape, and is generally fitted with 
two tiers of rude bunks. Those of the Julia were in a most deplorable con- 
dition, mere’ wrecks, some having been torn down altogether to patch up 
ethers; and on one side there were but two standing. But with most of the 
men it made little difference whether they had a bunk or not, since, having 
no bedding. they had nothing to put in it but themselves. 

“ Upon the boards of my own crib I spread all the old canvass and old clothes 
I could pick up Fora pillow, I wrapped an old jacket round alog. This 
helped a little the wear and tear of one’s bones when the ship rolled. 

“ Rude hammocks made out of old sails were in many cases used as substi- 
tutes for the demolished bunks; but the space they swung in was so confined, 
that they were far from being agreeable. 

‘The general aspect of the forecastle was dungeon-like and dingy in the ex- 
treme. In the first place, it was not five feet from deck to deck, and even 
this space was encroached upon by two outlandish cross-timbers bracing the 
vessel, and by the sailors’ chests, over which you must needs crawl in get- 
ting about. At meal-times, and especially when we indulged in after-dinner 
chat, we sat about the chests like a parcel of tailors. 

“In the middle of all, were two square wooden columns, denominated in 
marine architecture “ Bowsprit Bitts.” They were about a foot apart, and 
between them, by a rusty chain, swung the forccastle lamp, burning day and 
night, and for ever casting two long black shadows. Lower down, between 
the bitts, was a locker, or sailors’ pantry, kept in abominable disorder, and. 
sometimes requiring a vigorous cleaning and fumigation. 

‘* All over, the ship was in a most dilapidated condition; but in the fore- 
castle it looked like the hollow of an old tree going to decay. In every di- 
rection the wood was damp and discoloured, and here and there soft and 
porous. Moreover, it was hacked and hewed without mercy, the cook fre- 
quently helping himself to splinters for ae oes from the bitts and 
beams. Over-head, every carline was sooty, and here and there deep holes 
were burned in them, a freak of some drunken sailors on a voyage long 
previous. | 

“From above, you entcred by a plank, with two cleets, slanting down from 
the scuttle, which was a mere hole in the deck. There being no slide to 
draw over in case of emergency, the taurpaulin temporarily placed there was 
little protection from the spray heaved over the bows; so that in any thin 
of a breeze the place ws miserably wet. In a squall, the water fairly Douirad 
down in sheets like a cascade, swashing about, and afterwards spirting up 
between the chests like the jets of a fountain. 

‘Such were our accommodations aboard of the Julia; but bad as they were, 
we had not the undisputed possession of them. Myriads of cockroaches, and 
regiments of rats, disputed the place with us. A greater calamity than this 
can scarcely befal a vessel in the South Seas. 
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‘‘So warm is the climate that it is almost impossible to get rid of them. 
You may seal up every hatchway, and fumigate the hull till the smoke forces 
itself out at the seams, and enough will survive to re-people the ship in an 
incredibly short period. In some vessels, the crews of which, after a hard 
fight, have given themselves up, as it were, for lost, the vermin seem to take 
actual possession, the sailors being mere tenants by sufferance. With sperm 
whalemen, hanging about the line, as many of them do for a couple of years 
on a stretch, it is infinitely worse than with other vessels, 

‘‘ As for the Julia, these creatures never bad such free and easy times as 
they did in her crazy old hull; every chink and cranny swarmed with them ; 
they did not live long among you, but you among them. So true was this, 
that the business of eating and drinking was better done in the dark than in 
the light of day. 

‘* Concerning the cockroaches, there was an extraordinary phenomenon, for 
which none of us could ever account. . 

“ Every night they had a jubilee. The first symptom was an unusual clus- 
tering and humming among the swarms lining the beams overhead, and the 
inside of the sleeping-places. This was succeeded by a prodigious coming 
and going on the part of those living out of sight. Presently they all come 
forth ; the larger sort racing over the chests and planks; winged monsters 
darting to and fro in the air ; and the small fry buzzing in heaps almost in a 
state of fusion. 

“ On the first alarm, all who were able darted on deck ; while some of the 
sick who were too feeble, lay perfectly quiet—the distracted vermin running 
over them at pleasure. The performance lasted some ten minutes, during 
which no hive ever hummed louder. Often it was lamented by us that the 
time of the visitation could never be predicted; it was liable to come upon 
us at any hour of the night, and what a relief it was, when it happened to fall 
in the early part of the evening. 

‘* Nor must I forget the rats: they did not forget me. Tame as Trenck’s 
mouse, they stood in their holes peering at you like old grandfathers ina 
doorway. Often they darted in upon us at meal-times and nibbled our food. 
The first time they approached Wymontoo, he was actually frightened ; but 
becoming accustomed to it, he soon got along with them much better than 
the rest. With curious dexterity he seized the animals by their legs, and 
flung them up the scuttle to find a watery grave. 

‘‘ But I have a story of my own to tell about these rats. One day the cabin 
steward made me a present of some molasses, which I was so choice of, that I 
kept it hid aut in a tin can in the farthest corner of my bunk. Faring as 
we did, this molasses dropped upon a biscuit was a positive luxury, which I 
shared with none but the doctor, and then only in private. And sweet as 
the treacle was, how could bread thus prepared and eaten in secret be other- 
wise than pleasant ? 

‘‘One night our precious can run low, and in canting it over in the dark, 
something besides the molasses slipped out. How long it had been there, 
kind Providence never revealed ; nor were we ever anxious to know ; for we 
hushed up the bare thought as quickly as possible. The creature certainly 
dicd a luscious death, quite equal to Clarence’s in the butt of Malmsey.” 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Promeutrtons. 


Captain—C, Wise, (1842.) 

Commanpers—Arthur Parry Eardley 
Wilmot, (1842). 

Lirzutenxant —Wray Richard Glad- 
stanes Palliser, (1845) 

Paymaster aND Purser—J. Win- 
stanley, (1846). 


AP POINTMENTS. 


Captains.— §, C. Dacres (1810), to 
Aven ger—C. Wise to Inconstunt. 

Commanpgers — E, Codd, (1844,) to 
Hibernia — H. Douglass (1844) to the 
Coast Guard service. 

RetireD Commanner. — W. Ellis 
(1846), to be Government Emigration 
Agent at Waterford. 

Ligutenants—H. Baker (1846) to 
Kestrel—Y. Cochrane (1844) to be flag- 
lientenant to the Commancer-in-Chief 
at, Portsmouth—R. T, Bedford (1841) to 
study at the steam- factory at Woolwich 
—G. F. Day (1844) to Excellent—A. D. 
Jolly (1842) to Vindictive—L. G. Heath 
(1840) to be act.-com. of Wolf. 

Masters.—J. Wells to Growler—J. 
Burd wood to the Hydrographical depart- 
ment at the Admiralty. 

Seconpn Masters. — J. Richards to 
Kestrel, and W. Imrie to Growler. 

Mipsarpmen.—C. F. Robinson to St, 
Vincent—J. J. Barnardto Queen—C. F. 
Curane to Exrcellent—W. Graham to St. 
Vencent — Josling, act.-lieut. to Jris. 

Masters’ Assistants. —S. Winniett 
to Kesirel—C. B Tuck and T. Pounds 
to Growler—J. W. Parrot to Victory— 
W. S. Harrison to Crocodile. 


CHapiain.—Rev. J. Bastard, from 
Terrible, (Addit.) to Willium and Mary, 
yacht at Woolwich, for dockyard duty, 
in the absence of the Rev. J. Conolly. 

Navat Insrauctor—C.J. E.R. Arch- 
deacon to Volage. 

Soraceons. — B. Bynoe to Crocodile, 
J. Salmon to Sidon, J. H. Steele to 
Avenger. 

AssisTant-Surceons.—H. H. Mac- 
Karsie to Growler—J. Nihill to Superb 
—J. B. H. Collins to Trident—C, Ro- 
berta to Nautilus. 

PaYMASTERS AND Pursggs.—J. Win- 
stanley (act.) to Growler—G. Nicholls, 
to be secretary to Sir Hugh Pigot, at 
Cork. 

Crerxs.—J. A. Selfer, (in charge,) to 
Terrible—A. M. Moore to St. Vincent— 
A Jefferys to Vindictive—B. P. Heather 
to William and Mary—H. Winstanley 
(assist.) to Growler—R. F. Morrison to 
St. Vincent, 

First Encinger—A. Leys, to William 
and Mary. 

Seconp Enoinger —W. Saunders, 
(act.) to Ceylon 

Tuinp Enainesrs—C, Seely (act.) to 
Ceylon — J. Cooper to William and 
Mary. 


Coasr Guarp. 


Removats— Lieut. J. J. Keeling, kn. 
Inspecting Lieutenant, Castletown Dis- 
trict, to Strangford District— Mr. ‘I. 
Gowland, Chief Officer, Tresco station, 
to Prussia Cove station. 





Brratus, MARRIAGES, AND Deatus. 


Births. 
Mar. 30, at Cawsand, the wife of Capt. 
B. B. Nott, rN., of a daughter. 


April 2, at Southsea, the wife of Capt. 
E, G. Fanshawe, RN.. of a son. 


FAarriages, 
On the 23nd inst., at Alverstoke 


Church, near Gosport, Lieut. George 
Barton Jeffreys, r.n., toCatherine Mary 
Ann, fourth daughter of the late Vice 
Admiral James Katon. 


Weaths. 


April 3, at St. John’s Wood, R. Dick- 
inson, sister of Capt. T. Dickinson, rn., 
aged 62. 
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TABLE SHEWING THE HouRLY VELOCITY OF THE WIND In MiLeEs, 


As determined by the Rev. W. Foster's Anemometer, Stubbington, near Fareham, 
Hants.— March, 1847. 
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TABLE SHEWING THE AMOUNT OF WIND IN MILES, AND OF Rarn 1N INCHES 
FROM EACH Point OF THE ComPpass—MakRcuH, 1847. 
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Considering from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. day, and from 6 P.M. to 6 a.M. right, we hav® 
2745 miles the amount of wind during the day, and 1204 during the right. .662 
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inches the amount of rain during the day, and .266 during the night. Total wind 
3949 miles, rain .928 inches. The greatest amount of rain was from N.N.E. 

The number of hours during which rain fell was 33; and the number of hours 
during which the amount of wind is recorded was 368; during 408 hours it was 
calm. 





METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory, 
From the 21st of March, to the 20th of April, 1847. 



































De Barometer Fahrenheit | Wind. 
A In Inches and] Thermometer ——— Weather. 
a { Decimals. In the Shade. | Quarter. Strength. 
2 ; ire air meena ae amet coca 
> ‘gam.|3p.u.) 2] 2 a 3 A.M. | P.M. eae ra! A.M. | P.M 
fal MONE 2p 6 Pa ae 
In DeciIn Dec | 
Su. | 29°50 | 29°52 | 48 | 56 | 43 ' 57 | Sw | SW | 4 2 be be 
M 29°73 | 29°79 | 41 | 57 | 32° 58 | NE NE 3 2 be be 
Tu. | 29°82 | 29°76 | 43 | 52 | 38 | 53/ SW SW | 4 5 be qted 3) 
W. | 59°72 | 29°82 | 44 | 50 | 37 | 51] SW w i3 2 be be ' 
Th. | 29°81 | 29°81 | 37 | 54 | 30: 56] NE SE | 1 1 b be 
F. 29°97 | 30°00 | 45 | 57 | 40. 58 E SW | 2 2 be ve 
S. | 30-02 | 29°92 | 45} 59 | 40/60/NE SW 1/1 0 be 
Su 29°56 | 29:42 | 48 | 51 | 41 | 52 E _|NW|/2 4 or 2) or (3)(4) 
M, | 29°74 | 29°69 | 35 | 42 | 31 | 43 | NW , NW | 3 3 bm bep (4 
Tu. | 29°69 | 29°64 | 35 | 42 | 30: 48} NW: NW 3 | 3 bem bem 
W. | 29:50 | 29-44 | 33 | 42/27/43 / NE | NE |1 | 2 be be 
Th.| 29:38 | 29 32! 38 | 43 | 30! 441 SW | SW | 2/3 beprs2) | beprs (3) 
; 29°20 | 29°20 | 33 | 41 | 28 | 42 | NE N 4,4 |. oO. beph 3) (4 
8. | 29-33 | 29-33 | 36 | 40 | 31 | 41; N | NW, 6 [6 qbcps 2) qbeps 3)(4 
Su, | 29°65 | 29-70 | 41 | 45 | 32 | 46 | NW | NW '3 /|2 be be 
M 29°64 | 29°68 | 47 | 51 | 40 | 52) NW! NW ‘4 4 od 1)(2 be 
Tu. 2976 | 29°82 | 45] 50] 40/51 | NW! NW) 5 | 4 be or (4) 
W. | 29°82 | 29°82 49 | 43 | 45 | 54 | NW WwW ;}2-)3 oO. m 
Th. | 29°62 | 29-54 | 63 | 56 | 44 | 557 | SW Ww {7 6 gor (2 gbe 
29°58 | 29°72 | 46] 51 | 89/52) W | NW/7 [5 qbc qbo 
8. | 29:88 | 29988 46/53] 38!54|/NW|sWwi5 | 2 qbem be 
Su. | 29°91 | 29:34 49 / 50) 39 | 51 | SW | SW | 1 l or (2) or (3) 
M 29°71 | 29°67 53 ' 60] 45 | 61 | SW WwW {2 1 be r+) 
Tu. | 29°86 | 29°86 «42; 46 | 41 | 47 | NE NE | 4 4 or 1)(2 ° 
W, | 29°94 | 29:90 44] 46 | 34 | 47] NE NE | 5 5 be qbe 
Th, | 29:88 | 29°88 40| 46/34 /47/NE |NE |16 /6 | qeps (2 | qbeps (3) 
F. 29°99 | 2995 39 | 45 | 31 | 46 N NE 5 3 qbe 
8. 29°79 | 29°77 36 | 48 | 26 | 48 E 8E | 2 2 bef be 
Su: {| 29°82 | 29°80 40 | 48 | 29 | 49 N N 3 4 be r+) 
M. | 29°72 | 29°71 42/50] 36/51|/ NW, W {2 /2 bm bem 
Tu. | 29°86 | 29°90 46] 56 | 37 | 57 | SW WwW 1 1 bm be 


| 


Mascn, 1847.—Mean height ofthe Barometer -—— 29°973 inches; Mean temperature ==41-1 
degrees; depth of rain fallen —~ 0°74 Inches. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


We fully intended to have noticed the 6th number of Professor Bercuavs’ 
Atlas, and will take an early opportunity of doing so; it has been mea voldebly 
omitted in our present number. 





Hunt, Printer, 3, New Chucch Strect, Edgware Road. 
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ReMARKS ON MAKING THE LAnp aBouT VALPARAIsO.—By Mr. 
George Peacock, late Marine Superintendent cf the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company. 


Starcross, February \0th, 1847. 


Aut vessels bound to Valparaiso should endeavour to make the land 
about’ Curaumilla Point, which les seven miles §.W. of Valparaiso 
lighthouse, and by uo means approach the coast in the neighbourhood of 
the Rapel or Topocalma Reefs, which lie 15 leagues S. 2? E. of Curau- 
milla Point, and 7 leagues N. 4 E. of Topocalma Point, os the heavy 
south-west swell sets right down upon this highly dangerous part of the 
coast, as well as the prevailing current which sometimes runs upwards of 
a knot an hour nae Topocalma Point towards the reefs, and in thick 
weather, on approaching the land at night, the greatest attention should 
be paid to the deep-sea-lead, which ought to be kept ready on deck for 
tmmediate wse, as soundings may be obtained at from two to six, and 
even in some places, twelve miles off the land, which is not generally 
known. | 

I have had soundings in the parallel of the Hapel or Topocalma reefs 
in 94 fathoms, (coarse sand,) 14 miles west of Bacelimo Head, and six 
milesoff Curaumilla Point, you will strike soundings in 100 fathoms, also 
off Valparaiso Point, where the bottom is muddy. I have on several occa- 
sions taken a steamer into Valparaiso and Talcahuana, in a thick fog, 
hy close attention to the deep-sea-lead, and I believe many of the ves- 
sels which have been wrecked near Valparaiso, from time to time, might 
have been saved, had the officer in shane of the deck made use of 
this highly necessary precaution, for nearly in every case I have 
heard of, they had got too close in before they were aware of it, in light 
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winds at night, or in thick weather by day, and when the land was sud- 
denly seen, or the breakers heard, it was too late ; for the heavy south- 
west swell hurried them on to instant destruction. 

A revolving light upon the hummock of Curaumilla Point would be 
very desirable, for the light on Valparaiso Point is a miserable affair, 
and strangers are apt to be led astray by fires on shore. The lighthouse 
would also be a conspicuous object in closing the land to make it out in 
thick hazy weather. 

South of Curaumilla Point about & leagues, and from four to five 
miles off White Rock Point, a sunken rock ts said to exist, but I think its 
existence is very doubtful; nevertheless, it would be advisable not to 
come in with the land to the southward of the parallel of 33° 15’ S. in the 
summer, nor 33° 0'S. during the winter months. (¢ e,) in June, July, and 
August. I have known the current in these months set to the south- 
ward a mile an hour at intervals, and northerly gales are very prevalent 
during this season of the year. 

Geo. Peacock. 


eS ct 


AccounT OF THE MEASUREMENT OF THE ARC OF LONGITUDE 
BETWEEN GREENWICH AND VALENTYIA.* 


Tue Astronomer Royal had for inany years intended to determine this 
arc of longitude, such measurements being highly important in the in- 
vestigation of the figure of the earth; and the configuration of the British 
Islands rendering them peculiarly favourable for the purpose. The 
difference between the easternmost point of England and the westernmost 
point of Ireland is nearly 12° 12’ in long., and, which is very important, 
this greatest extent lies nearly in an arc of parallel. There 1s some 
room for choice as to the station on the west coast of Ireland, but, after a 
careful personal inspection, the Astronomer Royal selected a point in the 
Island of Valentia as the most appropriate. This point is a station 
in the trigonometrical survey, and, from the features of the asa 
apparently less hable to local disturbance than any other. It is in the 
vicinity of a harbour, which is now moderately frequented, and may be- 
come more so; and it is nearly in the parallel of Harwich, itself also a 
seaport of importance. Besides these advantages, as the Island of Va- 
Jentia is the property and summer residence of the Right Hon. Maurice 
Fitzgerald, Knight of Kerry, that gentleman’s countenance, assistance, 
and hospitality, were confidently reckoned upon, and, it need scarcely be 
added, as fully experienced. At present, that portion of the arc which 


© A paper containing the detailed acconnt cf all the ubservations, computa- 
tions, and results of this interesting work, was presented to the Suciety by the 
As:ronomer Royal, and will be printed in the Memoirs, the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty liberally defraying the expense. ‘(he satisfaction expressed 
by the members present with the lucid exposition of the Astronomer Royal, has 
induced the secretary to attempt to fullow the lecture rather than to analyze the 
work itself according to the usual custom. . 
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lies between Valentia and Greenwich has been measured ; the remainder 
of the operation is delayed until the completion of railroad communication 
between Harwich and Greenwich. 

Having selected Valentia as the western extremity, the first considera- 
tion was whether the longitude should be determined directly or through 
an intermediate station. Finally, it was resolved that an intermediate 
station should be made at Kingstown, near Dublin, and for these reasons : 
that a smaller number of confidential persons would thus be required ; 
that the links being less numerous, less risk of irregularity would be run, 
and with less consequent derangement; that a new and important point, 
Kingstown harbour, would be fixed (which is, besides, a point of easy 
Junction with the Dublin Observatory); and finally, that from the nature 
of chronometrical changes, the chance of error in twenty-four hours is 
less than half the error in forty-eight hours. It was fully intended, 
however, that the same observer should remain at Kingstown during 
both measurements, by which the uncertainty of an additional personal 
equation would be avoided. 

Before this point was agreed upon, the line from Greenwich to Bristol 
by rail, to Cork by steamboat, and from Cork to Valeutia by mail or car, 
had been considered and abandoned, as well as another eh that of 
sending the chronometers all the way from Bristol to Valentia by sea. 
It is proper to say that the Lords of the Admiralty offered to place a 
steam boat at the disposal of the Astronomer Royal for this purpose, but 
on computing the time and probable uncertainty of so long a voyage, and 
the great expense which it would cause, the liberal offer of their lordships 
was not accepted. 

It need scarcely be mentioned here, that the operation of measuring an 
are of longitude, chronometrically, consists in these steps: the time is 
accurately determined at one end of the arc, Greenwich for instance, and 
the chronometers are carefully compared with the transit-clock; hence 
the error of these chronometers on the meridian of Greenwich is known. 
These chronometers being carried to the other end, as Kingstown, are 
there compared with a clock which is carefully rated by a transit instru- 
ment; thus the error of the chronometers on the meridian of Kingstown 
is known : but their error on Greenwich at the same instant 1s known if 
the rate be known : the longitude is the difference of these errors. 

It is well understood by persons acquainted with the principles of 
mechanics, that the great diificulty in carrying chronometers, without 
altering their going, ies chiefly in preveuting a rotatory motion in the 
plane of the balance. It is believed that box chronometers are more 
susceptible of injury by carriage than pocket watches, and it ts certaim 
they take up more room. The Astronomer Royal, on the whole, decided 
on using pocket chronometers, and Sorrowed thirty from different quar- 
ters. These were carefully packed in two cases, divided each into fifteen 
compartments, with springs under each chronometer, pressing it upwards, 
firmly, but gently, against a padded lid. The sides and tops of each 
case were well wadded outside to protect them from any violence or jar. 
A number of boxes were then made, each of which would just hold the 
two cases placed one above the other; and to every railway-carriage, 
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steam bvat, or mail-coach, which did or could run along the line during 
the experiment, one of these bcxes was screwed down, and a key was 

iven to each confidential person employed. The course was this': The 
first assistant of the Royal Observatory, Mr. Main, compared each watch 
by coincidences with the Greenwich transit-clock, the cases were then 
put into a box and transported in an easy carriage in the care of one of 
the assistants of the Royal Observatory, avoiding the pavement as much 
as possible, to the Euston Square station, when the cases were transferred 
by him to the box already attached to the imperial of the mail. On the 
arrival of the mail at Liver;:ool, Mr. Hartnup, director of the Liverpool 
Observatory, and formerly assistant-secretary of this Society, was in 
waiting with a box and carriage, with which he transferred the cases to 
a box already fixed on board the steamer, belonging to the City of Dub- 
lin Steam Packet Company. Mr. Sheepshanks, who had undertaken to 
make the transit observations and to compare the chronometers at 
Kingstown, was in readiness to take the chronometers when the steamer 
arrived, and it was his business to wind up the chronometers, compare 
them, and return them by steamer that evening. Mr. Hartnup, again 
conveyed the cases, with the same precaution as before, to the morning 
mail at Liverpool, and they were received at Euston Square and taken 
back to Greenwich by one of the assistants, where they were compared by 
Mr. Main. Thas, the chronometers which left Greenwich on the 
morning of the Ist, were brought back on the evening of the 3rd, and 
were again despatched on the morning of the 4th. 

The Greenwich comparisons, of the morning of the Ist and the 
evening of the 3rd, give a rate for each chronometer during the in- 
. terval, which is pretty nearly, though not exactly, halved by the com- 
parison at Kingstown. Again, the errors at Kingstown on the 2nd and 
oth-days furnish a rate which will generally differ somewhat from the 
rate obtained by the Greenwich observations. It was also found, that, 
notwithstanding all the precautions used, there is a difference of rate in 
the same chronometer, according as it is travelling or at rest: the error 
on Greenwich time, at the time of the Kingstown comparison, was cal- 
culated with a reference to all these circumstances. The Astronomer 
Royal has investigated whut he considers to be the most probable rate 
from the data afforded, for which discussion, the Memoir itself must be 
referred to. | 

It has already been mentioned, that Mr. Sheepshanks took charge of 
the Kingstown station. A small observatory had been erected here 
under the direction of Lieut. Leach, R.E., upon the plan of the Astronomer 
Royal; the Harbour Master, Lieut. Hutchinson, R.N., very kindly allow- 
ing a site in his garden and a passage through his grounds. The build- 
ing was chiefly remarkable from having the slit alony the ridge of the 
building, instead of aeross it; a construction already adopted by the 
Astronomer Royal for the temporary observatory, used by M. Sturve in 
determining the arc between Greenwich and Pulkowa, and which is found 
to be compact and convenient. A solid brick block was carried up from 
the rock about 30 inches above the flour, and covered by a thick slab 
of stone. The store piers, truncated cones, so heavy as to be moved by 
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one man with difficulty, were cemented on the slab, and a very excellent 
34-foot transit, the property of Mr. Sheepshanks, placed upon them. 
A rail round the pier enabled the observer to support himself conveniently 
while observing any star up to 50° or 55° altitude; and by a contrivance 
which, though convenient, does not merit any particular description, the 
observer could command any star without employing a diagonal eye-piece. 
A pretty good transit-clock, also the property of Mr. Sheepshanks, was 
fixed in an angle of the building; and, on the whole, it may be said, the 
means of getting the time, were nearly, if not quite, as accurate as those 
of a first-rate observatory. 

The first method of observing, as proposed by Mr. Sheepshanks,—and, 
indeed, necessarily practised for some time,—was to observe, in one 
position of the instrument, several stars, and at least one star near the 
pole, to apply the level at least four times, to reverse the instrument, to 
apply the level as before, and then to observe a circumpolar star, and as 
many equatorial stars as were considered necessary. The error of collima- 
tion to be used in the reductions, is that which gives the same clock error 
(allowing for rate) to each set. There are, however, considerable objec- 
tions to this method, especially in uncertain weather; and at the request 
of the Astronomer Royal, there was erected a north collimating mark, 
which fortunately the situation allowed. A block of stone was cemented - 
on the wall of the northern pier of Kingstown harbour, and on this block 
was again cemented a piece of black marble, with the edge bevelled up- 
wards of an angle of 45°. A round disc of white marble, nicely let into 
the black marble, made a very good mark, and though the distance (22 
of a mile) was rather too close, yet a moderate limitation of the aperture 
of the telescope rendered the bisection pretty satisfactory. In practice, 
the adjusting screws were very seldom used, and the error of collimation 
being small, the observer either described or drew the appearance of the 
bisection in both positions of the instrument every evening before com- 
mencing his operations. The results are said, by te Astronomer Royal, 
to be highly satisfactory, and the resulting collimation errors more con- 
sistent than those obtained by the first method.* 

As the uncertainties of climate are even greater in Ireland than in 
England, and the transit-clock, though a gocd one, not of the very 
highest: class, and, moreover, liable to some suspicion from its imperfect 
fixing, Mr. Sheepshanks felt great apprehension that he should not be 
able to carry on the time from observation to the comparison of the chro- 
nometers. Fle took, therefore, with him to Kingstewn, every supple- 
mentary time-keeper in his possession, each of which was compared 


* In a complete set of observations, the difference of the two methods for get- 
ting the time is inconsiderable, as the mean uf the times will come out nearly 
the same with very differently assume: collimation errors. But the advantage 
of a collimating mark is, that it gives a good collimation errur at all timer, and 
therefore, sufficient data for getting the time without reversal; and that if the 
meridian error of the mark be well known from the whale mass of observations, 
brcken and indifferent sets will still yield a respectable clock error. It will be 
seen these remarks apply moat forcibly to situations and purposes like those cf 
the Kingstown und Valentia Observatories. 
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directly or indirectly with the transit-clock at every epoch of observation, 
and at every epoch of comparison with the chronometers. This pre- 
caution, though it greatly increased the trouble of observation and com- 
putation, has also added considerably to the accuracy of the result, for 
the weakest point is evidently the carrying on the time between the epochs 
of observing and comparing, which may be one or two days in unfavour- 
able weather. 

Although the time of comparison at Kingstown was generally near 
the middle time between the arrival and departure of the chronometers, 
it was found necessary, as has been stated above, to make a small correc- 
tion for the inequality of time, and the difference of travelling and sta- 
tionary rates. It would have been better that one set of comparisons 
siouidave been made on receiving the chronometers, and a second set 
just before returning them, and this course was recommended by the 
Astronomer Royal; but the fatigue of these comparisons was so great, 
owing to the number of watches, the badness of their markings, and the 
variety in their beats, and also the danger of hurry so great, that, on the 
whole, Mr. Sheepshanks contented himself with one series, each of three 
careful comparisons. * 

Before the Greenwich-Kingstown series was completed, an attack of 
rheumatism in the knee compelled Mr. Sheepshanks to apply for a sub- 
stitute. Mr. Hind, then of the Royal Observatory, and now director of 
Mr. Bishop’s observatory, was seut to supply his eee This unforeseen 
accident deranged one of the original dispositions, viz :—that the Kings- 
town observer should be one and the same during the whole series. Some 
delay had taken place in communicating with Lieut. Gosset, R.E. (the 
officer who was selected by Col. Colby to take charge of the Valentia 
station), and this spare time was employed in running the chronometers 
between Kingstown and Liverpool. ‘The weather, during the measure- 
ment of the Liverpool-Kingstown arc, was very unfavourable. 

In the mean time Lieut. Gosset and Mr. Sheepshanks proceeded to 
the island of Valentia, to arrange proceedings and to set up the transit 
instrument. There is a mail every evening from Dublin to Limerick, 
continued to Tralee with a change of carriage. From thence to Cahir- 
siveen, the usual conveyance by car seemed too slow and uncertain, and 
arrangements were made by the Astronomer Royal with Mr. Bianconi, 
to furnish a special car and relays for this part of the journey. The ferry 
at Valentia was then to be crossed, and the chronometers carried by hand 
about four miles to the summit of a hill, a station in the trigonometrical 
survey, and the site of the observatory. 


¢ Mest of the watches beat five times in two seconds, which gives a coinci- 
dence at every thir:y-six seconds, with a half second sideral chronometer. In 
sume of these, the second-hand corresponded with the even second, in others, 
wih the odd second. A few watches beat eizht times in three seconds. Sume 
rude pen scratches were made to correct the error of the divisions of the seconds’ 
circle. The sideral chronometer was compared directly with the stationary solar 
chronometers, and through these indirectly with the transit-clock and another 
reserve-clock, before and after the comparisons. It is conceived, that the errors 
of comparison could scarcely amount to a thirtieth of a second in each travelling 
rlironometer. .. 2 
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Her Majesty's sloop Bragle, Hobart Town. 
THE portions of Bass Straits surveyed by her Majesty’s sloop Beagle, 
and the Tasmanian, government cutter, Vansittart, during the year 
1842. 

From sixteen miles eastward of Corner Islet to Western Port, on its 
northern shore, and from Cape Portland to Circular Head, on the south, 
with the islands occupying the greater part of the eastern entrance 
between Wilson Promontory, and Cape Portland, besides a portion of 
the N.E. and S.W. coasts of Tasmania. The former was, in some 
places, nine miles in error in latitude; the S.W. extreme of the latter, 
called the S.W. Cape, was found to be in latitude 43° 35’ S. Former 
navigators placed it 43° 33’ and 43° 39’, 

Corner Islet was found navigable for vessels drawing 14 feet, and 
the eastern side of Wilson Promontory to abound with good anchorages 
in westerly winds, This projection, with its neighbouring isles, were 
also found in error in latitude, but the most important part of the survey 
has been that of making known to the world the numerous anchorages 
among the Islets, fronting the western shore of Flinders Island, and 
that the eastern entrance of the strait between Craggy and Flinders 
Islands is free from danger, and not, as it had hitherto been represented, 
strewed with sunken rocks. In short, the oniy dangers in that part of 
the strait are Endeavour Reef, and Beagle Rock; but the ground between 
them and Cragg Island being very foul, they are considered in the 
chart as one shoal. Wright Rock, a pyramidical lump of granite, marks 
its northern entrance, and Craggry Island the southern. The knowledge 
of aclear passage between Craggy and Flinders Island, and of the 
anchorages on the western side of the latter is of great importance to the 
commercial interests of the two colonies. Many vessels have been 
driven past Port Dalrymple in westerly gales, and wrecked on the west- 
ern shore of Flinders Island, in consequence of not knowing where to 
run for an anchorage. Of the latter, the best will be found on the east 
side of Hummock Island in four and five fathoms. It trends S.W. five 
and a-half miles, with an average breadth of three-quarters. Its northern 
extreme bears S. 17° E. 

Eight miles from the N.W. extreme of Flinders Island is Hummock 
Island, named. by the illustrious Flinders from its having three remark- 
able hummocks on the extremes and centre. When first seen it has the 
appearance of three separate islands. Vessels may reach the anchorage 
by either passing round the northern or southern end; the latter is most 
convenient, as the anchorage is close to it. The tides are strong, among 
the islands fronting Flinders. The flood stream passes along the northern 
part of the western shore of Flinders from the northward, and along the 
southern from the southward. Vessels approaching Hummock Island 
from the northward should keep a good look out for a rocky patch about 
a mile off the N.W. point of Flinders, on the south shore of the strait 


® Noticed als» in Vol. for 1816, page 332. 
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from Cape Portland to Circul:r Head, a distance of 130 miles: there are 
only three anchorages— Waterhouse Island, Port Dalrymple, and Emu 
Bay; the latter and former are safe only in westerly winds. A good look 
out should be kept, in passing inside Ninth Island, as the shore fronting 
it has several outlying rocks off it. 

The navigation of Port Dalrymple has been made easy, by erecting 
beacons, and givinz directions how to avoid the numerous dangers in its 
entrance. 

J. L. Stokes. 


SPAIN AND WER DREAM.—EVENTS AS THEY WERE AND ARR. 


Tats nation, which, at one period of her history, claimed half the world 
a3 belonging to her, and had not only a voize in the Councils of Europe, 
for r2gulating the balance of power, but could assumea commanding at- 
titu:le with her fleets. What is she now? Apparently in a state of dis- 
uetude, if notin the stage of decrepitude. 


‘Tis Spain, tut living Spain no more!” 


_ She counts not one solitary line-of-battle-ship; a few frigates and 
steamers only. The abrogation of the Salic law has placed a doncellata 
upon the throne of Fernando y Isabel. The country is overrun with 
contrabandistes and ladrons, and the people are ruled by a military 
chief, whose code is as sanguinary as that of an eastern despot. 

The vicissitudes which are often attendant on individual life, do not 
embrace greater degrees of variation, verging on extremes, than ere to 
be found in the history of nations; not only do we find that from great 
power, states have been reduced to insignificance, but that the very Jan- 
guage of the people has been altered, whilst, in others, the inhabitants 
have been changed. 

In one point of view, the Spaniards, from their wide-spread conquests 
over the savage nations of the New World, were, like their former 
masters, the Romans; and like, that extraordinary people, were obliged, 
by the force of adverse circumstances, to yield up their colonies; but the 
causes were very different. It is marvellous to think how time brings 
about these changes; for, one would have imagined, from the former 
stability and influence of such empires, that their fall would be almost 
impossible. Not to speak of the “ Invincible Armada” in Elizabeth’s 
day, only reflect on the commotion created in England so late as during 
the reign of George the First, when the Spaniard was preparing an ex- 
pedition to invade this country, and contrast that with his present con- 
dition. The Spanish minister, at that time, Cardinal Alberoni, was a 
man of acknowledged talent, imbued with all the bearing of Castilian 
pride; but although he certainly created a great sensation in this 
ne the “ Fates,” as in the former greater instance, were avainst 
him; for which the English had to thank a furious Azorean hurricane, 
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for the fleet on its route was completely disabled, whilst the grand flota 
was beaten off Sicily; and, indeed, the tables turned against the Dons by 
Lord Cobham’s invasion of Spain at Vigo. 

From this retrospect we come at once to the present. As if awakened 
from a long sleep, the Spaniard rises, rallies his slumbering senses, and 
recounts a dream. THe cannot forget the “‘ New World,” where, if there 
be in morals, as in physical nature, an effect to a cause, he laid the foun- 
dation of all the misery he is now enduring. Before, however, we pro- 
ceed, we must take a hasty view of the past. 

Heaven cannot be outraged with impunity: the gold and the silver 
mines of Mexico and Peru forged a chain around the necks of the children 
of their soils; mercy was a feeling unknown to the conquerors and op- 
pressors of the Incas and Caciques, but time brings its retribution, and 
well have the crimes against the red men been avenged, in the downfall 
of that haughty and cruel nation, that in the plenitude of its might trod 
them into the ust. | 

The world has been long familiar with the details of barbarism com- 
mitted upon the unfortunate natives of the islands and of the continent. 
But time cannot obliterate the impression. The recitals were given by 
a Spaniard, Las Casas, who stood prominently forth, like an angel of 
light, midst a multitude of the fiends of darkness—but of what avail— 
where are the native islanders now? The experiment on Salzedo to test 
his supposed immortality served them not; the fact opened their eyes, 
but it did not rid them of the incubus that was pressing them to death. 
We will here only quote a short passage—too long, indeed, for the pa- 
tience of the merciful of heart; but it is a part of the history of the 
people who are now casting a longing look back to the very scenes of 
their atrocities unabashed. 

The good man, named above, says:—They (the Spaniards, ) laid wagers 
which could with one thrust of a sword rip open an Indian’s bowels, or 
cut off his head with the greatest dexterity. They made long gibbets of 
such a height that the feet of those that were hanging just touched the 
ground; upon these they hung thirteen tn honour and worship of our 
Saviour and his twelve apostles, as they said; and making a great fire 
under, burnt them alive; they made grates of pearches laid on pitchforks, 
and with a little fire underneath, they, by little and little, roasted them 
alive! Las Casas says, he saw at one time four or five of the principal 
chiefs broiled upon those gridirons. If individuals stand in awe of the 
judgment of heaven, shall states be free? But the soul sickens—let us 
pass on to another era. 

The war springing from the French Revolution which desolated Europe, 
and which taealal Spain in the general turmoil, opened the way of 
emancipation to her colonies, which she had unwisely shut out from the 
‘ intercourse of the rest of the world. This exclusive policy had not only 
the effect of estranging the feelings of regard for the mother country in 
the descendants of the Iberian races, but the neglect and tyranny with 
which they were treated, roused them to a due sense of the just claims 
they were entitled to in the lands of their birth, as freemen, and of which 
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they had hitherto been deprived, whilst the old Spaniards filled all the 
places of trust and emolament. 

It is a surprising fact, that governments seem blind and deaf to the 
experience of ages. They look upon colonies that have outgrown the 
subserviency ae helpless state, as still in their minority, never for a 
moment reflecting that the growth of numbers places them in a position 
to resent, when an opportunity shall arise, the display of coercive tyranny 
of the governing over the governed. A parent does not use the same 
mode of restraint upon a son of thirty years of age that he had followed 
when that child was but seven or eight years old - In the history 
of the world, it will be found that colonies have beeu lost from the want 
of a conciliatory tone, and the exercise of strict impartial justice, to in- 
sure that proper affection, naturally strong and lasting, which can only 
be broken by an undue exercise of power, or from neglect. 

General Miranda, (whom we met on his mission,) a native of Terra 
Firma, who had served as a military officer in the armies of was 
the first patriot of any note that rose the standard of revolt; but he was 
unsuccessful, and, subsequently, like the renowned black General Tous 
saint, perished by treachery. However, the flame was kindled, and it 
gradually spread, until finally, all the continental colonies became inde- 
pendent of Spain. 

It is a remarkable circumstance in the history of this people, so diffe- 
rent from that attending the descendants of the English on the same 
continent, that, although more than a quarter of a century has elapsed 
since they became their own masters, there has been nothing but a suc- 
cession of revolutions, attended with all the horrors of a desolating. war- 
fare, as if the genius of the people was unsuited to liberty. 

The habit engendered by mixing in the wild turmoils of the. bloody 
and uncompromising struggle for freedom, had given to many of the 
leaders a stamp of savage ferocity quite incompatible with the 3 
qualities for just and peaceable government ; and all the evil passions of 
man’s nature seem to have been roused among the partisans of the jealous 
and rival chieftains, panting after power, thus losing sight of the country’s 
good in individual ambition and personal rancour. 7 

It has been an observation, that men, who were born in a state of 
slavery, and reared in bondage, are unfit, when suddenly released, for 
the enjoyment of liberty; such a change should be gradual in order that 
its value may not be abused. Left to themselves, this doctrine would 
seem to be true, as may be instanced in the Island of Hayti; but, where 
personal freedom is granted solely, without the responsible obligations of 
self-government, as in our West India Islands among the emancipated 
blacks, it would seem not to apply, although for some years there were 
doubts about the result, and even still, some fears hang in the horizon of 
the white man’s mental vision. 

But the Creole Spaniards, though amenable to stringent rule, and 
contemned, were by no means subject to the laws which govern s posi- 
tive state of slavery, yet they have acted in a manner far worse among 
themselves than the negroes of St. Domingo, with a party spirit of the 
utmost ferocity, and altogether with so little sober wisdom in their 
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councils as to pronounce to all the world that they are incapable of 
governing themselves. 

This probably has given rise to the proposal which has been lately 
published in Spain, (the dream alluded to,) one portion of which runs 
thus :—‘ We have pointed out the unspeakable advantages which our flag 
would acquire by visiting Hispaniola—shew itself in the colonies, (mark 
that word,) immediately giving rise to a traffic from the mouth of the 
Mississippi to those of dhe Orinoco—letting itself be seen in the capital 
of the Brazilian empire—penetrating into the Rio La Plata, where, alone 
there is one of our brigantines—continuing the vo towards the 
Pacific—entering into negociations with Chili, whic ee nothing to 
fear, but many benefits to hope for from Spain—embracing the de- 
scendants of the Spaniards who rule in Columbiy; in fine, making a voy- 
age, which, though somewhat expensive, would be the means ot affording 
to our commerce, to navigation, to trade, and to the Spanish government, 
glory and benefits of incalculable extent.” Such is the dream of that 
people, who, having gained half a world by the enterprise of a foreign 
seaman, possessed it through a flood of blood, held it by tyranny and ex- 
clusiveness. Lost it by their own blind, wilful, and haughty conduct! 

What prospect of success could a begging crusade, like that proposed, 
expect from the descendants of the Spaniards—the people who once do- 
mineered over them, aud now seek to implore the charity of intercourse? 
The recollection not only of their wrongs, but of the uselessly stubborn 
refusal of acknowledgment of their salependduce for years, ts not as- 
suredly yet passed off. These descendants are Spaniards in their nature 
still, and forgetfulness of injuries is not one of the cardinal virtues of 
that nation, especially where there is a taint of Moorish blood; nothing 
but distrust would meet it, suspicion of sinister design would be upper- 
most in their thoughts. The opportunity has been lost. 

When Mr. Canning acknowledged the independence of ci-devant 
Spanish-America, wus the favourable moment, but Castilian pride would 
not succumb to the inevitable decrees of mutation, but turned away 
sullenly, leaving others to reap those fruits of industry which activity 
bears, and now, when the gathering is hopeless, after a good sulk, that 
pride, humbled, is willing to share! 

Does Spain expect from the present dilemma of Mexico that by open- 
ing her arms to her former children, they will hail her as a deljverer ? 
It is probable that not even the despair which appears to have seized 
the occupiers of the city of Montezuma would induce them, in their 
extremity, to yield to such a fate. The Mexican political pulse, it is 
true, is down to a very feeble beat, but the very thought of what it has 
been would give it energy again. They are in a deplorable state; there 
is neither courage nor moral vigour in them; they are sinking under the 
weight of their own unmanly fears: here is the voice of their President, 
sounded in this year of grace, 1845—and that President a General! 
—he rings the knell of the republic—has anticipated an event which 
the ‘‘go-a-head” unionists have proclaimed their avowed intention 
of realizing in due time, in the way, and in the manner that Texas 
has been rifled!—‘“ The army cannot move; territory usurped, tell 
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remain usurped, and the hopes of recovering it being once lost, its 
usurpation will be successfully and gradually continued until it embraces 
the whole republic, and (I shudder to confess it) Mexico, with so many 
elements of abundance and greatness, will disappear from the number of 
. independent nations.” Verily, this is one way of encouraging energy to 
resist the reverses of fortune, or valour and patriotism for the defence of 
a country against lawless invaders. The standard of Spain will never 
again float over the battlements of San Juan de Ulloa—she must not 
flatter herself with such a dream; and as little may she expect such a 
ear in “ Hispaniola.”—The present possessors of the eastern 

of Hayti, are not of the race of the unsuspicious beings whom 
Columbus met there: they are not to be duped by fair protestations. 
The Spaniards, in their dream, may desire re-occupation, encouraged b 
the anarchy at present existing between the ci-devant Spanish and F iat 
negroes; but they may rest assured that any offer under the plea of 
assisting to drive the latter from the eastern part of the island—but with 
the real intentions of getting a footing—would be spurned. And, con- 
sidering the vicinity of Porto Rico and Cuba, such would be rather a 
dangerous attempt; indeed, though openly avowed, an experiment of 
that sort, it is probable, would not be permitted. 

Let her not show her flag in the bay of Honduras; the log-wood 
cutter’s wrongs have been handed down from father to son. She may pass 
on to the Brazils, but it is questionable if even there she would meet with 
common civility. The hidden Paragua would be in a flame at the very 
thought of an old Spaniard within its incognito, for the spirit of Francia 
has scarcely yet been laid. ‘The Banda Oriental is at present, and will 
be—por tiempo—on crutches, with two “doctors” to physic her into 
health. The Argentine Confederation is not approachable, even to a 
neutral; but the sight of a Spaniard would rouse the very heart’s blood 
of the demon who is not yet satiated with gore. He must content himself 
with a glance en passant of the silver stream. Chili would be chilled in- 
deed at the tight of an ambassador from the child of Ferdinando Septimo. 
Peru has her hands full, restless and sanguinary as the condor of the Cor- 
dilleras, she loves not peace-seeking crusaders; where else can the humbled 
Spaniard look? 

A better prospect, perhaps, would be the colonization of Patagonia, if 
who ever claims it would part with its fee simple,—(given originally by 
the Pope!) for, as to actual possession, we believe the Monte Videars 
have only a few huts at the mouth of one or two rivers; although it 
would be almost a pity to see this modern Bashan wrested from. its giints. 
There are two other Thule yet unoccupied by Europeans—Staten Land, 
and the Tierra del Fuego. The dons are familiar with marsh and 
mountain, and the climate of these austral fragments is not very severe, 
though moist; cultivation may improve it; the woods cleared away and 
the land drained, the soil would become less boggy. But who 1s the 
civilized claimant we do not know. Perhaps the new states would not 
dispute the old Spaniard’s “right” as obtained “long time ago” from 
his Holiness. The poor devils of Fuegians would, no doubt, jabber 
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dissent, but such a protest, orally given, would avail them nought, and 
they have not yet ambassadors at the courts of the north to proclaim a 
grievance; however, certes their condition could not be rendered much 
worse than it is at present, unless mines were discovered. To point to 
the Ultima Thule of all—South Shetland—braced in ice and wreathed 
with snow, would be but frigid advice, though perhaps there would not 
be found a disputant of the Don’s “ right” from early discovery, (though 
a Mijn-Heer preceded them) as one of Pizarro’s liners, as a token of pos- 
session, left her ribs and trucks upon one of the islands. ’Tis a sad 
spectacle, but replete with very grave reflections, to behold the turn 
which the vicissitudes of time has wronght upon, unquestionably, the 
proudest nation of the creation, from the all-confident voice of power, 
dictating its commands with imperious hauteur, its tone has lowered to 
the conscious inability to utter aught that may offend the world! 


“Such be the sons of Spain, and strange her fate !”” 


If in the annals of history, sacred and profane, we trace the mysteri- 
ous decrees of Providence on the broad scale, and perceive that the 
revolutions of time involve the mutation of empires, equally with those 
changes in moral and physical nature, which are observed and felt, then 
we may at least conjecture that Spain has long since passed her meridian; 
the summer of her prosperity seems to have waned, and the autumn of 
her to her of decrepitude—to have, al cabo, fallen upon her. It 
is evident that her energies are cramped, and the sources of that vigour 
which in her prime flowed in full and sparkling streams, are nearly dried 
up—her “day” has departed, and at present we behold in her but the 
wrecks of her former greatness, or, say more appropriately, her splendour. 

It would, perhaps, be a presumptuous effort to speculate on the future 
—to deduce from her present condition what her ulterior fate may be ; 
but it is hardly presumable to fancy that, in the vicissitudes which in 
turn may overwhelm other states still in their vigour at this moment, 
Spain would ever again by her wisdom, her merit, or from the resuscitation 
of -that spirit of enterprise which she once displayed in advance of the 
rest of the powers that have since shot past her, regain the station she 
has lost among the nations of Europe. 

She may sigh, like Alexander, for other worlds to conquer, but even 
had she the means, the example, she set has left none. 

In truth, with the future we can hold but a vague and indistinct com- 
munion—all is shrouded in the obscure gloom which time only day by 
day can unfold; but man, confident in his own powers, will venture to 
predict his capacity, the inspiration of that breath which put life into his 
nostrils, would, rebel as he is, know no limit! But, happily, his pro- 
phecies are not divine; based upon mere finite reasoning drawn from the 
facts which the experience of the past furnishes, and the reality of the 
present; and, consequently, all human inferences of probabilities with 
respect to the career of nations, are just as liable to be false as correct. 
Such strange transitions do, indeed, occur that even the most seemingly 
extravagant prediction would do no outrage to the majesty of reason. 
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Where the Pharaoch’s and the Ptolomies governed, a Pacha rules, the 
turbaned son of a nation in the days of Thebes, or even of the city 
of the Pharos, unknown! Where is the renowned republic — its 
polytheism? 
“ Ancient of days! august Athena! where 

Where are thy men of might? thy grand in soul ? 

Gone—glimmering through the dream of things that were !" 
What remains of the Acrapolis now? A few tottering columns frowning 
upon the palace of an alien king! Where are her philosophic sons? 

This cradle of the arts, degenerating into a nest of pirates, became the 
province of a people that had no existence when Sparta and Macedon 
flourished! And, again, that power usurping the capital of Constantine 
is now hastening to its doom. Jerusalem, the Holy City, itself, the 
birth-place of Christianity—the site of man’s redemption—even she 
succumbed to the standard of the false prophet, (as she done to the 
Roman eagle,) whose crescent stood unfurled during the war of the 
Cross, and still spreads its folds far and wide! Here is a mystery for the 
predictors—to what end? Who among them will be bold enough to 
answer? 

“All that we know is, nothing can be known.”’ 

The territory of the Moguls, the Rajahs, the Nabobs owns for ruler a 
united company of merchants of that nation, now mixed, which the Roman 
eagle subdued when ina state of barbarism! But, enough. Spain may 
sink, may be blotted out of the rell of nations; but, will she ever rise 


again? 





ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAYS AND STEAM NAVIGATION.—Exztract from 
a Report of Sir John Rennie. 


(Continued from page 244.) 


In 1793, Ramsay made some experiments for propelling a vessel by 
forcing water out of the stern by a steam engine: this does not appear 
to have answered. 

In 1795, Earl Stanhope, well known for his mechanical genius, tried 
an experiment for propelling a vessel, by means of a propeller in the 
form of a duck’s foot; and about the same time Smith fitted a boat with 
an atmospheric engine on the Sankey Canal; none of these experiments, 
amidst several othera which were tried, appear to have been successful; 
the great diffieulty seems to have been in producing the rotatory motion 
by the steam engine employed for the purpose, and it is singular that 
none of them tried Watt’s engine, which had then become generally 
known, and Boulton and Watts themselves were too busy in making 
their engines for the numerous mills and waterworks then becoming 
daily more general, to turn their attention to fresh speculations, the 
issue of which was at that time doubtful, and which did not promise to 
-be so lucrative. . 

In 1801, Lord Dundas, who took great interest in mechanical pur- 
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suits, employed Symington to construct a steam boat; this was propelled 
by an engine on Watt's plan, having one cylinder placed herizontally, 
and the piston, with a stroke of 4 feet in length, was joined at the 
extremity, and attached to a connecting rod, with a nauk at one end, 
turning a paddle wheel, placed in a well-hole at the stern of the vessel, 
which two rudders, one on each side of the cavity in which the 
paddle-wheel was placed. This was the first practical working steam 
vessel, with an engine on Watt’s principle, and was called the “ Charlotte 
Dundas ;” it was employed for towing vessels on the Forth and Clyde 
Canal, and answered its purpose com letely, but the proprietors of the 
canal objected to its being continued, in consequence of the agitation 
of the water produced by the paddle-wheels, which they alleged would 
injure the banks of the canal. 

In 1802, Fulton, who had been some time in England, hearing of 
Symington’s attempts, went to Scotland, visited him on board his boat, 
and requested to see it tried. Symington accordingly got up the steam, 
made several trips up and down the canal, and fully explained to Fulton 
every part of the boat, steam engine, and apparatus. Fulton made 
notes of ev ing, observing at the same time, that the objection of 
injuring the banks of the canals and small rivers might apply in England, 
but that in America, where they were upon a much larger scale, this 
inconvenience could uot be felt, and he thought the application of steam 
boats in that country would be of immense public and private advantage, 
and stated his intention of introducing them there. After this visit to 
Symington, Fulton proceeded to France, where he constructed his first 
steam boat, and tried it on the Seine, at Paris, in 1803, and proceeded 
to America, soon afterwards. It is rather smgular that Napoleon, who 
was then First Consul, and who usually was alive to all great improve- 
ments, and carried them through with a degree of enerBy and talent 
which overcame all opposition, should not have appreciated the merits 
of the steam boat, and should have allowed such a fine opportunity of 
benefitting France to have slipped through his hands; but perape the 
same may be said of England, as being still more extraordinary, for the 
advantages of the steam engine and machinery had then become umiver- 
sally acknowledged. Fulton, however, impressed with the importance 
of the invention, and being thoroughly convinced of its ultimate success, 
pursued it with unremittmmg perseverance and energy, and in 1805 he 
applied to Mesers. Boulton and Watt to make a steam engine for a boat 
which he was about to construct in America: this boat was accordingly 
built in 1807. Watt’s steam engine reached America in 1806. The 
_ vessel was named “ The Clermont,” from his friend Livingstone’s resi- 
dence; the wheels and machmery were on Symington’s plan, propelled 
by Watt’s engine; the boat was tried on the Hudson river, and only 
attained a speed of five miles per hour. This was the first steam boat 
used in America, and Fulton and Livingstone then took out patents for 
introducing steam boats in various places in Ameriea, and built several 
others upon a larger scale, for carrying goods and passengers, employing 
Messrs. Boulton and Watt to make the steam engines, which were sent 
from England, each succeeding tngine being larger than its predecessor. 
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Although it was generally known that the steam boats had succeeded 
perfectly in America, and that their employment was daily increasing, 
yet little or no attention was paid to the subject in England. The idea 
of employing steam boats on the ocean had never been conceived, and 
the objections raised to the agitation of the water by the paddle-wheels 
on the Forth and Clyde Canal were considered so strong, that doubts 
were generally entertained as to the success of the system anywhere but 
in large rivers, such as those of America. In 1812, however, Henry 
Bell, of Glasgow, who was well acquainted with, and had deeply censi- 
dered all that had been done by Symington, determined to try once 
more whether the invention could not be employed on the Clyde; he 
accordingly caused a small boat of twenty-five tons burthen to be built 
at Port Glasgow, by John Wood, who has since become so well known 
as a ship-builder; it was forty feet long, with 10 feet beam, and in it 
was placed a steam engine of 4 horse-power, on what was termed the bell 
crank principle, introduced by Watt; the boiler was placed on one side 
of the vessel and the engine on the other, with four paddle-wheels 
worked by the intervention of spur gear; the wheels consisted of detached 
arms, with paddles or floats at the end, which, however did not answer, 
and the complete wheel, according to Symington’s plan, was subsequently 
adopted. This steam boat, which was called the Comet, began to ply 
for goods and passengers on the Clyde, between Glasgow and Helens- 
burgh (Bell’s native place,) in January, 1812, and attained the speed of 
five miles an hour. The Comet succeeded so well, that Bell determined 
to build another vessel of larger dimensions and power. Numerous 
other parties, seeing the success which had attended Bell’s exertions, 
determined to follow his example, and several other boats were built 
during the succeeding years of 1813 and 1814; they were, however, still 
very imperfect, until Cook, of Glasgow, in 1814, constructed the fourth 
vessel, the Glasgow, with an engine of 16 horse-power. The machinery 
of this vessel was so much more perfect and powerful than any which 
had been previously constructed, that it served as a model for many 
others; and from this period steam boats for river navigation were com- 
pletely established. : 

Many of the engines employed for the above mentioned vessels were 
upon the baleen principle; which, from their simplicity and porta- 
bility, standing upon an independent frame, with the condenser forming 
part of it, were well adapted for steam boats, and were consequently 
generally used. The bell-crank levers, receiving the motion direct from 
the piston, communicated it by means of a connecting rod and crank to 
the main shaft, turning the paddle-wheels on each side of the vessel; the 
engine was placed on one side of the vessel and the boiler on the other. 
The boilers generally used were upon the principle proposed by Allen in 
1730,.and by Smeaton in 1765, having an internal furnace and flue, 
surrounded by the water. This form of boiler was first brought into use 
by Trevithick in 1803, for high-pressure engines, and for low-pressure 
engines, also, in one of the earliest steam-dredging boats employed at 
Portsmouth dockyard, under Bentham; but the exterior shell of this 
boiler was of wood, as proposed by Brihdley in 1758; in steam veseels 
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the external shell of the boiler was made of wrought iron. All the steam 
vessels above meutioned were worked by one engine only. In 1814, 
Boulton and Watt first applied two engines, connected together, for 
working a small boat on the Clyde. | 

In 1815, a small vessel, with a side-lever engine of 14 horse-power, 
by Cook of Glasgow, made a voyage from Glasgow to Dublin, and round 
the Land’s End to London; it then ran between London and Margate 
with passengers with considerable success, and this led to others being 
established in various places; the Scotch boat serving as a model. 

In 1816, Maudslay made a pair of combined engines, each 14 horse- 
power, applying the power to the paddle-wheel shaft by the crank, 
instead of by cog-wheels, according to the previous mode. 

In the same year, the late Mr. Baird constructed a steam boat at St. 
Petersburgh, with a boiler set in brickwork; this boat worked for some 
time on the Neva. 

In 1817, Boulton and Watt purchased a steam boat called the Cale- 
donia, which had been built in the Clyde, with very defective engines. 
James Watt, jun., having constructed a new pair of combined engines 
on the side-lever principle, of 14 horse-power each, made a great number 
of experiments with the Caledonia, and went with it to the Scheldt and 
other places; the arrangement of the engines, as improved by Watt, 
served as a model for several other vessels. 

In 1818, David Napier caused the Rob Roy, of 90 tons burthen, to 
be built by Denny at Dumbarton, with an engine of 30 horse-power, 
with which he successfully established a regular communication between 
Greenock and Belfast: this may be said to be the first time that a regu- 
lar communication by steam boats, between two distant sea ports, was 
establisiied, and it set the example to every other place. Boulton and. 
Watt, after the success of the Caledonia, made a great number of marine 
engines of increased power, and with various new improvements, such 
as introducing wrought iron instead of cast iron for several of the moving 
parts; and in 1821, a great step was made, by establishing boats between 
London and Leith. Two of these vessels, the James Watt and the Soho, 
with engines of 120 horse-power, by Boulton and Watt, were the largest 
which had been made, and answered very well. 

In 1819, the Rob Roy left the Belfast station, and was transferred to 
the English Channel, to run between Dover and Calais. About this time 
Napier built the Talbot of 150 tons, with two engines of 30 horse-power 
each. which ran regularly between Dublin and Holyhead. In this year 

also, the late Mr. Rennie, who had for some time previous watched the 
- progress of this great invention with considerable interest, foreseeing 
that it would ultimately supersede all others, proposed to the Admiralty 
to use steam vessels for towing vessels of war into and out of harbour 
against wind and tide; being perfectly satisfied that if once it was intro- 
duced into the navy, it could not be long before steam vessels of war 
would follow; great doubts, however, as to its success were entertained 
and expressed by many of the official subordinates. Lord Melville and 
Sir George Cockburn, however, overruled all objections, and, as a first 
experiment, they consented to allow the Hastings, a 74 line-of-battle 
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ship, to be towed from Woolwich by the Eclipse, a Margate steam boat 
of 60 horse-power. The Eclipse, however, proved too weak, and after 
towing the Hastings a few miles, it returned, and the Hastings went to 
Chatham with her sails alone; the experiment was thus not quite so 
successful as could have been desired; nevertheless Rennie still deter- 
mined to persevere. Oliver Lang, the master-shipwright of Woolwich 
Dockyard, entered fully into Rennie’s views, and warmly assisted by 
every means in his power the introduction of steam vessels into the 
navy, contrary to the opinions of many of his superiors. At length the 
Admiralty, at their recommendation, ordered the Comet to be built 
according to the draft and plan, and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Lang; she was 115 feet long and 21 feet wide, drawing 9 feet of water. 
and a pair of engines of 40 horse-power each, were ordered for her from 
Messrs. Boulton and Watt: this was the first steam vessel in the navy, 
and it is still in use. By degrees several others were built. 

In 1820, a steam tug was built by Manby, for Messrs. Smith, for the 

urpose of towing their barges on the Humber; and in the same year, 
udslay and Field applied the expansive action of steam in the cylinder, 
which was a great improvement; also escape valves for the water, which 
might boil over into the cylinders. In that year also, steam packets 
were introduced on the post-office station between Holyhead and Howth; 
and the Britannia, with oscillating engines, and several other steam 
packets were built by Manby for the Dover and Calais station. 

In 1825, the General Steam Navigation Company was established by 
William Jolliffe, who built two of the largest vessels which had yet been 
tried, called the George the Fourth and the Duke of York; they were 
between 500 and 600 tons burthen, and had engines of 130 horse-power, 
furnished by Messrs. Jessop of the Butterley Iron Works: these two 
veseels were intended to establish a regular communication between 
London and Cadiz, and London and St. Petersburg; they arenes f 
started in September, 1827, and answered extremely well, notwithstand- 
ing the heavy storms which they encountered in the Bay of Biscay and 
in the Baltic. The General Steam Navigation Company, consi ring 
the ideas of Jolliffe too extended, parted with the two vessels (whic 
were afterwards purchased by the government,) and limited their views 
to the British Channel and i German Ocean. About this period, the 
E ize, of 500 tons burthen, which was built by Gordon, and had a 
pair of combined engines of 120 horse-power, constructed by Maudslay 
and Field, made the voyage from London to Calcutta, by the Cape of 
Good Hope. The advantage and superiority of steam vessels, in every 
respect, for both river and sea navigation, having been now thoroughly 
established, their employment became universal; and the size, power, 
and number of the vessels increased daily in every part of the empire. 
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Tue Cinque Purts AND THEIR LOCALITIES. 
(Continued from page 238.) 


Some of the early writers in describing our coast mention two distinct 
islands near or forming the mouth of the Portus Rutupium, and Cesar 
himself describes the place of his. anchorage as embayed, and distinctl 
states that his galleys rowed into an estuary, where they made good their 
landing, and afterwards entrenched themselves by constructing the Urbs 
Rutupia, or Richborough. Now, had the Goodwin Sands been under 
water, and the sea laving along the shore of Richborough, it must have 
been an open road without any shelter, and if he rowed into an estuary, 
he must have gone some miles beyond that point ; but historians, whose 
writings mention the existence of Tanatos, or Low Island, could not 
allude to Thanet, which is surrounded by chalky cliffs of considerable 
altitude. The Low Island must have been the estate, afterwards Earl 
Godwin’s domains, and now the Goodwin Sands; and that many other 
islands of this kind existed in the Northern Ocean, we have the testimony 
of most respectable writers. Marcus Flaminus, when portraying disasters 
which befel the fleet of Germanicus, after leaving the river Amicia, on 
the Bremin Coast, thus expresses himself:—‘ A wide and uaknown sea 
was before us; around were hostile shores or uninhabited islands, &c., 
&c.” There are no islands but the solitary rock of Heligoland, at pre- 
sent in the North Sea upon that coast; but the Belgic traditions speak 
of a cluster of islands which were inhabited, and that a terrible inunda- 
tion ot the sea destroyed them, together with several others upon the 
coast of Britain, and that some thousands of the miserable natives were 
guccoured by Edward the Confessor, and colonized in Britain. As to 
the sea sets from our coast because it encroached upon theirs, it 1s a 
ridiculous and confined idea. What are all the waters of the German 
‘Ocean in comparison with their parent source, the Great Atlantic? They 
are but as a drop in a bucket; and the mysterious equipoise of the first 
swelling tide would restore the level of the fluids. If the islands of 
Great Britain were merged in the deep, it is not likely that the multitu- 
dinous ocean would be affected by such a change, or that the waters 
would rise upon the coast of Norway. A temporary undulation might 
follow such an occurrence, but, like the rings which succeed the falling 
of a pebble upon a pond, they would spread upon the bosom of the At- 
lantic, and sink to rest amid its vast expanse of waters. 

Earl Godwin, it appears, was a sea-king, and a desperate warrior; and 
the number of depredations laid to his charge has led some to suppose 
that there were two or more earls of that name in successive generations. 
The palace of the king of Kent was burnt down by Earl Godwin in his 
attack upon the town of Milton, in the reign of Edward the Confessor; 
and we also find an Earl Godwin, with his son, attacking Hythe, in the 
reign of Henry II., and carrying away and destroying all the vessels ly- 
ing in the roads. This could not be the same personage who so treach- 
erously occasioned the murder of Alfred, brother of Edward the Confes- 
sor, and of whose tragical end, while feasting at that monarch’s table, 
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history has given so interesting an account. We find that the first earl 
mentioned retired into Denmark, to mature his plans, when in difficulties; 
hence it may be presumed the herald is correct in denying his ignoble 
extraction; and that the Earl Godwins were a race of piratical and 
powerful chieftains, to appease and conciliate whom, the Saxon kings 
granted lands, and bestowed appointments of trust and confidence. They 
had always great power and influence at sea. The tower in Dover 
Castle, built by one of them who was guardian of the ports, still retains 
his name; but that he, or any of his family, should have a sand in per- 
petuity, is not probable. No honour or emolument could have been de- 
rived from such a circumstance. 

History being so vague and unsatisfactory on this subject, no reliance 
ean be placed upon it, some ascribing the changes which took place upon 
our coast to Edward’s reign, a few years previous to the Norman con- 
quest, and others declaring that it was during the life of William Rufus, 
the second king of the Norman line :—both accounts may be partially 
correct ; the island might have been rendered untenable in the first in- 
stance, and totally destroyed in the second. 

An old, and very curious tradition, has been handed down through suc- 
cessive generations, and is often repeated as a tale to puzzle, and fill the 
minds of children and peasants with conjectures, namely:—That the 


erection of Tenterden Church was the cause of the destruction of the 


Goodwin Sands. The story is related in a variety of ways, but; treating 
it as a fable, the following is the favourite and most amusing legend:— 
‘* Earl Godwin, in one of his predatory excursions, had penetrated into 
the Weald of Kent, which was at that time a thinly inhabited and wood 
country; here he was placed in great jeopardy by a superior force; and, 
lying in concealment, made a vow, that. should he return in safety, he 
would erect a steeple at Tenterden, to the honour of the holy saints:— 
that he, being a vacillating believer, neglected to fulfil his vow, and that 
the vengeance of heaven was inflicted upon him for his sins, in the des- 
truction of his sea-girt domains.” Such was the monkish legend to im- 
pose upon the credulous and superstitious. Another version was of a 
very opposite tendency; that, ‘ anxious to fulfil his sacred pledge, he 
neglected the dams and sea-walls of his island, which thus, in an over- 
whelming tempest, fell an easy prey to the destroying elements.” Treat- 
ing them both as matters of conjecture, still they prove that our ances- 
tors believed that such an island had been in existence. 

Such is the traditionary legend of Earl Godwin; but of what date 
asks the historian? ‘That we cannot determine: the Danish as well as 
British and Belgic history makes the earl a companion of Canute, lead- 
ing the Anglo-Saxons to the protection of Denmark when invaded by 
the Swedes; and the circumstances already mentioned of his prowess as 
far down as the reign of Henry II. cover alapse of nearly two centuries; 
here, then, we leave it to the researches of our Antiquarian friends; in 
their comparisons of historical records with tradition, and of the probable 


causes which have shane natural effects, which are still open to inves- 


tigation, they will have a fund of amusement. 
Leaving the Goodwin Sands we find an effectual barrier to the sea, as 
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respects any common cause, in the chalky cliffs between Broadstairs and 
Margate. Mer-gate was certainly very properly named, for, by an in- 
spection of the chart, it will be found to be completely open to the Ger- 
man Ocean for an extent of many hundred miles, and our Norman con- 
querors doubtless called it the Sea gate from that circumstance. It has 
suffered very much from tempestuous weather, agreeably to its history, 
the dates of which, in the Cinque Port: records, ches it to have been a 
considerable place for many centuries. The promontory called the Nose 
(or Naze)—a familiar term with the northern nations for a headland, as, 
for instance, the Naze of Norway and others—is by us called the Long 
Nose, or North Foreland, and we consider it the point forming the en- 
trance to our noble rivers, the Thames and Medway; and, shaping a 
westerly course from this along the land, we again arrive off the Recul- . 
vers, in a most intricate and interesting navigation. We will now ex- 
amine a little more closely the changes which have taken place here upon 
the site of the ancient Regulbium of the Romans. This, then, was the 
northern entrance of the ctnndel which, according to the best-accredited 
historians—Bede, Solinas, and others, was three miles wide, and is 
stated by Antoninus, Tacitus, and Ammianus Marcellinus, to have been 
defended: by a castle similar in its construction to Richborough. I have 
already described the nature and appearance of the embankment thrown 
into the mouth of the Wantsumn or Richborough channel, and made 
mention of the Reculver Rock, or Regulbium of the Romans, where tra- 
dition states the Saxon kings occasionally dwelt, and that the Romans, 
before them, had a mint and armoury: part of this rock has been seen at 
very low tides during the last century, and has been described as a pla- 
torium of solid masonry: stormy weather washes up Roman coin, and 
broken pottery, fragments of warlike accoutrements, &c. 

This favours the opinion of some awful catastrophe, as no people would 
allow their riches and utensils to be buried in the waters, who had time 
and opportunity to withdraw them. The sea then has converted this 
renowned ‘fortress into a sunken rock, advanced upon the shore and taken 
away dwelling-houses, exposed the half-claimed graves of our ancestors, 
whose remains protrude from the bank and church-yard of Reculvers, and 
would have taken the sister spires themselves, but for the care of the 
elder brethren of the Trinity-House; and yet, while our historians in one 
page admit all this, in the next they tell us of a recession of the waters 
at the same place. They have rejected the traditions of our ancestors, 
to reconcile easy and received opinions, and neglected to examine into 
natural effects, which, as certainly as that water will find its level, con- 
front them in proof of the testimony of our forefathers, and their decided, 
though romantic, oral traditions. 

Could they invent these? Whiy then are the villages thus named, 
which are now two miles from the sea?—holding up to perpetual remem- 
brance, water-wades, wickes or arms, and nae bridges, and cause- 
ways. Let us now go afloat, and examine those parts which have be- 
come sands and shoals in like manner with the Goodwin Some historians 

’ ‘tell us that the Sisters, or Reculvers, were originally three miles from the 
sea, and all admit that they must have been a considerable distance. 
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That which was once land, in advance of them, is certainly very singu- 
larly named; it appears curious that the sands should be called The 
Horse, The Last, The Woolpack, The Hook, The Land, The Whitstable 
Street, &c. What does tradition say of these? The Horse was the 
horse market; the Woolpack was the ground upon which that article 
was deposited, in exchange for the produce brought by the Norskmen, 
which, agreeably to the present custom of their country, was measured 
out by the last or double ton. The Hook, when the mouth of the Want- 
sumn existed, would be very similarly situated to other points of land 
thus named; as for instance, the Heuk or Hook of Holland. But what 
are we to infer from the every day assertion we meet with? Those ves- 
sels are, or that véssel is going overland; it astonishes landsmen, but sea- 
‘men, from habit, take no note of it. 

The long flat, called the land, having from four to six feet only upon 
it at low water, was an extensive pasture, extending from the Shepway, 
or Sheepway, towards the mouth of the river Medway, and the rising 
ground was covered with forest trees: beautiful petrefactions and fossils 
of which were dregged up for many years, and by a peculiar process 
converted into Roman cement. When a terrible inundation swept 
away these fertile sheepways, or sheepwalks, and the rising point of the 
island itself, it was natural enough that our ancestors should say, when 
their first keels crossed it, “‘ We are sailing or going over land,” or that 
which was once land, and thus it is likely to be called through succeed- 
ing ages. ee or White-staple, now Whitstable, was a town 
in the entrance of a haven, formed by the influx of the sea to the river 
Swale, and called Favers-ham, or Favers-haven, from a feudal baron of 
that name; hence the derivation of Faversham, now an inland town, but 
time immemorial a limb of the Cinque Ports. The sand called Whit- 
stable Street, was the site of the old town of Whitstable, which, accord- 
ing to tradition, was swallowed up by the sea, in like manner with 
Hastings, Winchelsea, and others:—and here let us once more observe 
the impossibility, that the levels of Sheepy, and the street of Whitstable, 
should remain under water while a recession of the sea took place in the 
sister Isle of Thanet. Advancing to the rivers Medway and Thames, 
' we leave the subject; and the jurisdiction of the Cinque Ports. The 
Nore sand, extending from the Isle of Grain, separates the waters of 
these noble rivers, and was formerly a narrow neck of land, and the Isle 
of Grain had a navigable channel in its rear, called the Zant-leet. Of 
the derivation of the Nore, and its having received its name from the 
Romans, there is little doubt—Ora Mouth, Ore Mouths. N’Ore, or an 
addition of an Ore, in or by the mouths of the Thames and Medway. 

Thus, we may perceive that, where smiling pastures cover the remains 
of ocean-deposited wrecks, the sea must at some time have flowed in an 
uninterrupted channel; and that while the wave hides beneath its crest 
the former dwellings of man, it proves their having once existed, by 
throwing upon the shore momentos of his pride, his riches, and his power. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE IMPROVED Pocket SEXTANT * 
By Mr. C. George, Master, R.N. 


Tr is a peculiar arrangement of two sextants brought together inver- 
sed. Has two index and two horizon-glasses. The horizon-glasses are 
placed so close together, as just to admit of the sun, or other object heing 
seen clear between them; the unsilvered part being removed as unneces- 


a Phe plate of the lower sextant is made to take off, by turning a screw 
with a milled head until it is free of its worm; it is hen removed like 
the lid of a box, by pulling on the handle; this admits of the glasses 
being cleaned without hazard of altering their adjustments, in which 
matter it has a great advantage over the present box sextant. 

It is principally intended for the “ surveyor,” in fixing soundings, as 
two adjacent angles cannot be obtained at the same instant by a single 
observer. The middle object is seen direct without the intervention of 
glass; the extreme objects are seen reflected, one above and the other 
below the middle object ; the exact contact being made by giving verti- 
cal motion. : 

It is likely to prove uscful to army officers in engineering operations 
where rapid movements are essential. The traveller will find it a most 
useful companion. The ring handle is adapted to receive a ribbon, by 
which it may be suspended from the neck and can be placed in a side 
pocket when not in use, without fear of: derangement; it is fitted with 
tube and slides, and an eye piece for peculiar sighted persons. 


INCREASED POWER OF THE INSTRUMENT. 


lst—T wo angles can be obtained at the same time, which enables the 
surveyor to fix his position without an assistant. 2nd—It can be used as 
a ‘ Raper’s instrument” of superior power. 3rd—As a dip sector. 
4th—As an optical square. 5th—With an artificial horizon, in obtain- 
ing altitudes of celestial objects near the “ zenith ;” and at sea, where 
the land intervenes, to measure the supplement of the meridian altitude. 

It is also available, as two distinct single sextants, one of which may be 
used in case of the other being damaged. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING IT, 


Ist— To observe two angles.—Look at the middle object, and if the 
correct angles are on, the left hand object will be seen in the lower hort- 
zon-glass, and the right hand object will be seen in the upper horizon- 
glass. The exact contact is ascertained, by giving the instrument vertical 
motion. 
| Qnd—As a “ Raper’s instrument.”— Set the lower index to 90 

and seek the reflected image, bring the other object in contact with this 


* Made at Mr. Carey’s, optician, 181, Strand. 
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reflected image; if the upper index ts Jess than 90 you must advance, 
but if more than 90 vou must go back. 

3rd.—As a dip sector.—Set the upper index to 120, and the lower 
one at 60, hold the sextant upwards with your head reclining backwards, 
and find where the reflected horizons approach each other, adjust them by 
either index to form a straight line, and the observation is made; add 
the two readings together, subtract 180 and divide by 2 the dip. 

This observation may be repeated, over a portion of the arc equal to 
60. 
4th.—As an optical square.—Set both indexes to 90, look at the 
object and signalize to the flagmen right or left, until they appear re- 
flected in the horizon-glasses, one above and the other below the object. 
Thus two off-sets are obtained at the same instant. 7 

5th—As a single sextant, 5c.—When used with the artificial horizon 
with the sun above 60, reflect the sun in the artificial horizon up- 
woards, and bring the direct sun downwards to meet it. 


ACCOUNT OF AN EXpLorino EXpepbITION To THE SOUTH-WEST 
oF NELSON. 


In consequence of it having been reported by the natives who returned 
from the interior last winter, that an extensive and available valley 
existed upon the river flowing from the large lake, and that it was acces- 
sible from the Nelson district, I determined, in the early part of the 
summer, to make an excursion as soon as the dry season might be 
expected, in order to ascertain the nature of the country to the south- 
ward, beyond that which had been before explored, and to find, if pos- 
sible, a practical route to the West Coast in that direction. 

The same objects had likewise determined Mr. Fox and Mr. Brunner 
to undertake an expedition to explore towards the same point; and as 
the route of both parties, for the first fifty miles, must be the same, we 
agreed to proceed tugether to the Rotuiti Lake, where we intended to 
make a depét of provisions, which would enable us to penetrate the 
farther country to a much greater distance than had been attained on 
former expeditions. 

The party, consisting of Mr. Fox, Mr. Brunner, and myself, with E. 
Kehu, a native who had last year visited the large lake and adjacent 
country, and who had been engaged by Mr. Fox as guide, left Nelson 
on the 2nd of February, and arrived on the 4th at the edge of the great 
wood in the Munga Tawai Valley, to which point our provisions had 
been carried by two horses, furnished by Mr. Fox for the purpose. 

As the distance which we attained exceeded that of any previous 
expedition in New Zealand, in which, travelling through an uninhabited 
country, the party had to depend entirely upon its own resources, it may 
not be irrevalent to mention the manuer in which we provisioned our- 
selves for the trip :—2 cwt. of flour, with a sufficiency of bread for 
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immediate porpeeets promised sustenance for four persons for, at least, a 
month; 24lbs. of sugar, with tea and coffee in proportion, and about 
20lbs of ham, constituted the creature comforts, to the mention of which 
may be added that of half'a bottle of whiskey, taken of course, for medi- 
cinal p es. A sufficiency of large shot, for water fowl, had been 
left on a former excursion at the Rotuiti Lake; and with 2lbs. of powder 
and a double-barrelled gun our sporting equipment was complete. 
Dangling to the load of one of the party was a large tin saucepan, 
which had seen some previous service, while another carried an axe, and 
a third a small tent for the shelter of the baggage. Each had with him 
a blanket and a few necessary articles of clothing; and distributed 
amongst the party there was fortunately that happy versatility of talent 
which enabled it to boast of a “good plain cook,” a first-rate tailor, 
two glee singers, and a dispensing physician. 

Thus excellently equipped, we rivided the whole equally amongst the 
four; and on the Sth, the horses being sent back to the Waimea, started 
into the “big wood;” each having a load of 75lbs., without a prospect 
of its materially diminishing for four or five days. 

The appearance of one of the party, with his immense burden, forcibly 
reminded one of a grotesque Atlas; while another, with his small body 
and topping load suggested the idea of an overgrown and peripatetic 
mushroom ; any allusion to amateur ticket-porters would, at the time, 
have been considered personal, and met with adequate resentment. 

The travelling in the “ big wood” is of the most laborious kind to a 
person heavily laden, as, although almost free from underbrush, the 
ground is covered with wet moss, into which the leg sinks occasionally 
to the knee, and the path is frequently impeded by dead timber and 
thorny brambles, upon which but few blessings are evoked by the 
sravelles After walking about three hours, and getting over as many 
miles, we were forced to encamp by rain, and remained during the rest 
of the day under the shelter of a blanket. 

6th.—Fair weather. Proceeded along the usual track towards the 
Wairau Pass. Derived considerable amusement from contemplating the 
helpless situation of any unfortunate individual who, having lost his erect 
posture, and being wholly unable to divest himself of his load, which 
was carried before and behind, could no more recover his perpendicular 
without assistance than a dog could disencumber itself of a stone hanging 
round his neck. A decided disinclination manifested to remaining any 
considerable distance behind. 

In the course of the day, passed the round mountain and the Wairau 
opening and, having travelled about eight miles, encamped, still in the 
wood. 


7th.—After continuing on for three miles in a 8.8.E. direction, over 
heavy mosses, reached the open space before the Rotuiti Lake, and 
dined. After making sketches, proceeded on to the lake and encamped: 
distance, six miles. 
The water in the lake was lower than on either of my pe visits, 
iving indication of an easy fording of the river, which had always before 
nan obstacle to exploring to the southward. We found the shot 
NO. 6.—VOL. XVI. Qn 
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which I had buried last.year; and the number of birds which were about, 
promised more-use for it than we had found when I had left it behind 
on that occasion of visiting Lake Arthur. 

8th.—Proceeded down the grass valley about three miles, and found 
that the Bullen, as we denominated the river which flows from the lake, 
would admit of our crossing, its waters being unusually low: its rapid 
current and rocky bed, however, rendered it necessary for us to.examine 
several of the rapids before we could determine at which to cross, and 
the fording, though accomplished in safety, was not umattended with 
considerable risk. | 

From the ford we proceeded a mile further down the valley, and en- 
eamped in a manuka grove near the river side. | 

9th.—It beeame evident that the native who was with us intended 
penetrating the wooded country to the south of the grass valley by. going 

the stream which flows into the Bullen at the termination of the 
in, and. which, in a former expedition, I had named the Howard. 
This was precisely the route I had intended to take in order to reach the 
Roturoa Lake, and which I have no doubt we should have found without 
his guidance. The more distant valleys of the Tiraumea and Matukituk1, 
we erould not so easily have reached. Encamped on Manuka Hill above 
the Puawini or Howard, which we reached ra walk of seven miles 
along the grass valley, on a course of W.N.W. 

At. the place where we halted were the remains of several bark huts, 
which had been built by former natives of Blind’ Bay during the inland 
excursions they had been in the habit of making after the now nearly 
extinct birds, the kisi and kakapo. 


To be Continued. 


' 


Royau Nava Femuare Scnoon. 


Tux annual meeting of the members of this institution was held on the 8th 
May at Willis’ Rooms. Earl Manvers presided. According to the report, 
at the Jast annual election, 8 candidates out of 40 had been elected, and !9 
had since succeeded to vacancies. ‘The sum of £300 had been added to 
the fanded property, which now reaches £4,850, and the building fund had 
heen increased by the addition of £700. The total receipts, including a 
previous balance, was stated to be £4,103. 8s. 9d., and, deducting the ex+ 
penditure, a balance of £495, 10s. 7d. remained. The report was agreed to. 

Amongst the company at the meeting were the Earl of ont, Lord 
Colchester, Montague Gore, Esq., m.p., Admiral Bane, Admiral Bowles, Sir 
ee Otway, Hon. Captain Maude, Sir C. Malcolm, the Rev. J,,C. Conolly, 
the Rev. J. D. Hales, Captains Brazier, Du Cane, Sparshott, Eyres, Lamont, 
Eliot, Fishbourne, Major Little, and J. Warre, Esq. The meeting was opened 
with prayers, by the Rev. J. D. Hales. 

The Hon. Captain Maude read the report, which stated, that the pumber 
‘of pupils belonging to the school on the 31st of March was 82, namely, 55 
pups at £12 per annum, of whom 5 had lost both their parents, and 26 other 

lost their fathers, and 27 pupils under law 6, at 30 guineas per annum. 
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Of those admitted; all were cases‘of necessity, and many had other strong 
claims on the sympathy of the public, from the long and valuable services of 
their fathers. The education given at the school was not only solid, but 
also of a strictly religious character, and the examinations of the pupils had 
proved highly satisfactory. As an instance of the right feeling among the 
pupils, the report stated that a request had been lately made by them for 
permission to eve up the use of beer and sugar, and that the cost of theee 
articles might be given to the fund raised for the relief of the suffering popu- 
lation of Ireland and Scotland. The general health of the scholars during the 
past twelve months had been excellent. 

With reference to the financial state of the institution, the report stated, 
that the rent of the school houae, hitherto paid by the munificence of the 
fk ounder, will have to be provided for out of the annual receipts. 

After the report had been read, the noble chairman expressed his gratifi- 
cation at finding the school in so prosperous 8 condition, and he ventured to 
hope when it became more known to the public. it would secure a still greater 
puna of patronage, not only amongst naval officers, but from the nation 


generally. 

It was moved by Captain Lord Colchester, and seconded by Rear Ad- 
miral Bowles— 

‘* Phat the report be adopted, printed, and circulated under the direction 
of the Committee.” . | 

It was moved by Captain Fishbourne, r.n., and seconded by Rev. J. D. 
Hales— 

“‘ That this meeting, grateful to Almighty Ged for the success which had 
continued to attend the Royal Navy Female School, earnestly invites the aid 
of all classes of the community, and of. the Naval service in particular, to 
give efficiency, and to secure a permanency to the Establishment. 

Moved by Captain Hazalgette, z.n. ; seconded by Capt. Washington, g.n. 

“ That for the more effectually carrying out the necessary and important 
object of an ‘endowment fund,’ laws 10 and 11 be amended, and that in 
future, these laws stand as follows :— 

Law 10.—All! donations, life subscriptions, and bequests to the institution, 
shall be invested in the public funds ; one half of the amount of which sums 
shall be added to the £1000 ori inally given by the founder, to be held m trust 
as a permanent ‘ Endowment Fund,’ and all annual sub-criptions with the 
interest of all monies in the funds, shall be applied to defray the expenses of 
the establishment, and in reduction ofthe cost for educating and maintaining ° 
those who shall be admitted to its benefits. 

Law 11.—Should it be needful at any time to appropriate a portion of the 
invested fund, in necessary outlay for the establishment (the endowment 
fund always excepted) the committee shall have power to obtain and apply the 
same for such purposes, to be distinctly specified ; such sum to be restored 
o Ae trust fund, whenever the circumstances of the society will admit 

¢.”’ 

It was also resolved— | 

“« That the following gentlemen re-elected or appointed by the committee, 
in lieu of out-going members, and other vacancies, be approved by this meet- 
ing :—Captain Sir iL L. Baker, Bart., B.N., c.B.; Commander Bazalgette, B.w ; 
Dr. William Bruce, Surgeon a.n.; The Rev. J. D. Hales; Captain F. E. 
Vernon Harcourt, r.x.; Major Little, 2 m.; Captain Sir George Otway 
Bart., n.x.; Lieutenant Rouse, 2 x.; and that the undermentioned gentle- 

men be appointed Auditors for the ensuing year:—Commander George 

w.; Mr. Inderwich Purser, a.n.; J M. Case, Esq., Navy Agent. 

After very able speeches on behalf pf the institution, by the gentlemen 
who moved and seconded the resolutions, they were carried unanimously. 
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Vice Admiral Sir C. Malcolm, seconded by Rear Admiral Bowles, then 
proposed 

“That the cordial thanks of this meeting be presented to the chairman, 
the Right Honourable the Earl Manvers, for his kindness in presiding, and 
for his obliging attention to the proceedings of the day. 


a SS — ee 


Tue Wreck oF THE THUNDERBOLT, STEAM SLoop.—Court Martial. 


Tue court-martial on Commander Alexander Boyle, the officers of H.M. 
late steam-sloop Thunderbolt, for the loss of that vessel, commenced on Mon- 
day, 3rd May, and was continued, by adjournment, on Tuesday. 

The Court assembled on board the Victory, 104, ordinary guardship at 
Portsmouth, on Monday, at nine o'clock, and was composed of the following 
officers :— Rear-Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, c.s., President; Capt. Pasco, of 
the Victory; Capt. Chads, of the Excellent; Capt. Milne, of the St. Vincent; 
Capt. S. Colpoys Dacres, of the Avenger ; and Mr. M. Greetham, Judge-Ad- 
vocate 

The whole of the officers and ship’s company of the Thunderbolt hav- 
ing been called in, the Judge. Advocate read the letter of Rear-Admiral 
Dacres, the Commander-in-Chief on the Cape station, reporting the loss 
of the Thunderbolt to the Admiralty, and hee lordships’ order thereon 
for the holding of the Court. ‘The members were then sworn, and the Judge- 
Advocate read the various letters of Commander Boyle to Rear- Admiral 
Dacres, detailing the wreck of the vessel, and the means adopted to save her 
and her stores. They proved that from the time the ship first struck, until 
she was abandoned, no exertion was spared to get her off and save her, but 
all was of no avail. 

After these letters had been read, the President asked Commander Boyle 
if he had any complaint to make of any officer or man belonging to the Z7hun- 
derbolt. Com. Boyle replied, he had no complaint to make but against the 
carpenter for drunkenness, (who will be tried separately.) The same question 
was then put to the officers and ship’s company, as applied to Com. Boyle, 
when, as with one voice, they all replied “‘ None.” The other witnesses 
were then put out of court, and the Commander and Master, Mr. James D. 
Milne, were placed before the Court, Com. Boyle being the first sworn. 

Com. Boyle asked permission of the Court for his ‘‘ friend,’ Mr. William 
Hamilton, paymaster and purser of the 7hunderbolt, to assist him, which was 
granted. The chart of the 7hunderbolt having been produced and proved to 
be the chart by which she was navigated to Algoa Bay:—Com. Boyle was 
examined. é 

President—State what your orders were in proceeding to Algoa Bay. My 
orders were to proceed from Simon Bay to Algoa Bay, to embark the 9th 
regiment, or as many of thein as I could carry, and convey them to Table 
Bay, and then rejoin Admiral Dacres. , 

Will you point out on that chart the spot where the Thunderbolt was run 
ashore? (Com. Boyle pricked off the spot on the chart. ' 

What was the state of the weather when the Zhunderbolt was rounding 
Cape Receife ? Very fine indeed. 

(The log was next put in.) | 

Did the Thunderbolt strike when abreast Cape Receife ? Yes, as uearly as 
possible abreast. | 

Was there any hand-lead going? Yes, cn both paddle-boxes. 

What were the soundings ? Seven fathoms in the starboard chains; quar- 
ter less seven in the port, at the last cast befure striking. - 
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Had you been in Algoa Bay before in the Thunderbolt? Yes, 1 had 
rounded the Cape on seven previous occasions. 

Was the water smooth? Yes. 

Was there any particular reason why you should border so closely on the 
Cape when you rounded it? My anxiety to reach the anchorage before sun- 
set, so that no time might be lost in embarking the troops. 

How was the Thunderbolts head when she struck? A little to the south- 
ward of east. 

Is there a beacon upon the Dispatch Rock? No. A buoy was placed 
there formerly, but has been washed away. 

After she struck had she less than the soundings you have stated? Yes, 
in the port chains 4} fathoms when she struck; the least soundings in the 
starboard chains were a quarter less five, but I am not aware whether the 
man in the starboard chains got soundings as the ship struck. It was im- 
mediately before it or after it. 

Where were you when the ship struck P On the quarter-deck, having left 
the port paddle-box about a minute. 

5 the Master make any objection to the rounding the Cape so near? 
one. 

As you have stated if was smooth water, and as Cape Receife was sur- 
rounded by rocks, was the sea breaking on the sunken rocks? No, I saw 
nothing to indicate their being there. 

By Capt. Chads.—Had you any one aloft looking out for rocks when she 
struck? There was a hand at the fore topsail yard, as usual. 

On this occasion did you run by your distance from the breakers as your 
guide ? That was our usual practice, at the same time always keeping what 
was conceived to be sufficiently far outside all danger. 

Had you any Directory, or were you going by your former experience into 
Algoa Bay ? Former experience, and the distance from breakers and land in 
rounding Cape Receife, and by bearings to clear the Dispat ch Rock. 

By Captain Milne.— Where was the master at the time the ship struck ? 
On the port paddle-box. 

When you left the port paddle-box, about a minute before the ship struck, 


did you consider the ship past all danger? No. I did not conceive she was | 


past the Cape, but I never thought she was in danger. 
Had you any intention of going inside the rock marked on the chart, or 
outside ? My intention was to have gone outside everything. 


In running for the Cape, had you consulted the chart now before the Court — 


—had you taken the bearings of the land marked upon it as the ship's posi- 
tion? I had not consulted that chart myself, as I considered myself suffi- 
well acquainted with the Cape. 

Had any bearings been taken of the ship’s position in running for the 
Cape, and were those bearings marked upon any chart? No bearings were 
taken. | 

Re-examined by the President.—It appcars in Horsburg’s Directory, that 
in coming from the westward the Cape should not be passed within three or 
four miles, what reason can you give for rounding it so near (half a mile) ? 
Because, by the charts ee for the guidance of the ship, no danger existed 
anything like so far off the Cape as that, and I consider it quite unnecessary 
to go so far out ina steamer. 

hat Directory, | believe, was supplied for your guidance from the Ad- 
miralty? I believe, in conjunction with others, it was. 

If you had followed the instructions in that Directory, would the Thunder- 
bolt have been lost ? On that occasion, I believe not. 

Mr. Milne, the acting master, was then called; he underwent a inost 
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searching examination, but his evidence completely corroborated that given 
by the commander. He had rounded Cape Receife about 16 times, in all 
sorts of weather, and he considered he had on former occasions rounded it as 
close as the Thunderbolt did when:she struck. He was on the port paddle- 
box attending to the ship when the accident occurred. 

The First Licutenane Frederick L. Barnard, underwent a strict examna- 
tion, it being his watch on deck at the time. IIis evidence also corroborated 
the commander’s as did also the evidence ofthe second lieutenant, Mr. G. 
Colin Campbell; the quartermaster, the seaman at the lead, the boatswain of 
the vessel, all gave similar testimony; excepting the quartermaster, who va- 
ried a little, it being his opinion that the Thunderbolt had in the present in- 
stance rounded Cape Receife a little closer than usual. 

The Master’s Assistant, Mr. Anderson, deposed to the course the ship 
was steering when she struck. The quartermaster at the wheel deposed to 
the course she was steering. and the rate at which the ship was going through 
the water. The two leadsmen depose to the depth of water aground. The 
look-out man on the topsail yards deposed to the non-appearance of any 
broken water. 

The evidence of Mr. Langley, the principal engineer, which was corrobora- 
ted by the second engineer, went to show that he was in the engine room at 
the time the vessel struck; that the engine was at the time making 14} re- 
volutions per minute, that he felt the shock and heard a great rush of water 
into the starboard side of the ship, but it made no apparent difference in the 
working of the engines, although the cocks and pipes leading to the starboard 
bilge were driven in upwards of 18 inches; that he applicd the port engine 
to the pumps, but on account of the injury he could not apply the starboard 
engine; that the water was soon up, to the engine room floor; and that from 
the gradual] immersion of the vessel the revolutions of the engines decreased 
to 13; and thatjust before the vessel was finally grounded, the water had risen 
2 feet § inches in the engine-room, which had, from the rolling of the vessel, 
extinguished the four wing fires. 

The carpenter’s mate gave evidence that the first night after the vessel 
struck a sail was got over the side, over the leak, and that shakings, bags, 
and wedges were driven into the leak, but without effect; that at the last 
survey it was found that her starboard side, from before the paddle. box for a 
considerable distance aft, had been stove in; that the riders above the floor 
timbers and the foot hooks had been carried away and driven in, and so 
heavy had been the concussion, that some iron tanks, stowed in the forehold, 
had been indented to the depth of 18 inches by the ship's timbers, and the 
lining driven inward. 

All the officers and men that were examined bore testimony to the great 
coolness, and to the admirable and seaman like way in which Commander 
Boyle issued his orders after the accident, and tothe great perseverence he 
used in endeavouring to save her from a total loss after Broundine:. 

Ata few minutes after four the Court closed the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion, when Commander Boyle asking for a few hours to prepare his defence, 
it was proposed to adjourn till Tuesday at 10 a.m..and the Court accord- 
me oes Nae lal 

Defence.—At the time above stated, the Court re-opened, and Com- 
mander Boyle being called upon, read in a firm, audible voice, a forcible ap- 
peal to the Court, describing the intense anxiety he felt to perform the im- 
portant service upon which he was despatched with the least possible delay; 
the urgency of the orders he had received; the frequency with which the eame 
passage had been safely made before; and the discrepancies in the various 
charts and directories. He also put in letters from Rear-Admiral Dacres to 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, and Rear- Admiral Dundas, one of the 
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Lords; letters from Capt. Rous, Capt. Broadhead, and other gallant and dis- 
tinguished officers, the contents of which were in tbe higheat.degree eulogia- 
tic of Commander Hoyle and his services. 

Commander Boyle then called Capt. Booth, x.n., late of the Columbine, 
who deposed that he commanded H.M. sloop, 7'rinculo, in 1834 and 1835, 
and was employedin going to and from Algoa Bay, during that time, and had 
an opportunity of witnessing the rocks which extend from Cape Receife ; and 
and from his own experience, and what he gained from others, he (Capt. 
Booth) deemed it quite safe to pass within one mile of Cape Receife ; and 
he had passed within a mile and ahalfmore than once; had known the beach 
there comparatively smooth, and in half an hour afterwards impossible to 
enter. 

Commander Boyle.—-What confidence do you place in Horsburg asa 
guideforthe coast P Generally very high ; but if I had followed his instruc- 
tions relative to Cape Receife, when employed on the service of landing and 
embarking troops, I should consider that I had unnecessarily hindered the 
service. Capt. Booth also spoke in high terms of Commander Boyle as an 
officer of sound judgment, and great experience, both from his personal 
panier ye of him and what he had heard Admiral Dacres and other officers 
say of him. 

. Barnard, the first Lieutenant of the Thunderbolt, stated that during 20 

ears unbroken service he had never seen more precaution taken than by 

mmander Boyle on the occasion in question, and during the whole term of 

his (witness's) service under him; and that he was always on the alert, and 
personally superintending the course, and every other arrangement. 

Captain the Hon. Arthur Duncombe, R.N., M. P., also Seposed to Com- 
mander Boyle being a most skilful officer and discreet navigator, ever most’ 
zealous in the discharge of his duties; so much so that he (Captain Duncombe) 
could not conceive it possible for any officer to show more zeal or anxiety 
for the promotion and advancement of the best interests of the service. 

The Master was then called upon for his defence, and handed in an address 
which was read to the Court by the Judge-Advocate, and the substance of 
which we give because it enters into the possible cause of the loss of the 
Mona more seientifically than the eloquent and touching appeal of Com- 

oyle:— 

“In Purday's New Sailing Directory is a notice of Captain Owen's statin 
the Capé Receife to be a low point of land composed of rocks and a few san 
hills; it appears to be so named from the sea breaking constantly on a few 
scattered rocks about half a mile to the southward. 

‘* Lieutenant Price’s chart, a tae also for our guidance, places the ex- 
treme danger very little more than half'a mile from the beach; and I 
most respectfully to be allowed to point out the many discrepancies whic 
exists between that chart now before the Court and Horsburg’s Directory. | 

‘‘ Horsburgh makes Beacon Point four miles from Receife, whereas by 
measurement on the chart it is two miles and three-quarters only. 

‘ Horsburgh states that the Dispatch Rock is four miles and three-quar- 
ters from Beacon Point, and it measures on the chart one and one-eighth of a 
mile only. 

“ Purdy also gives the bearings of a rock in Algoa Bay, which he states is 
omitted in Lieutenant Price's chart, whereas these bearings agree with those 
of the Dispatch Rock in that chart. 

‘© Horsburg's Directory, which recommends vessels not to approach nearer 
than three or four miles, seems so manifestly intended for sailing vessels sub- 
ject to shifts or flaws of wind, that, situate as I was in a steamer, and em- 
ployed as we were on a particular service, to carry out which with celerity, 
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seemed to be a great object with my commander, I trust that this hon. Court 
will give me credit for emulating his zeal in approaching with confidence a 
point which on several previous occasions we had, to the best of my judg- 
ment, passed just as close, but which, from the unusually smooth state of the 
sea, could not have broken off as far as usual. It may not be out of place tu 
state here, that on our arrival at Port Elizabeth, we learned that the brig 
William Woolley, a regular trader on the African coast, had struck about 
three or four days previously on the rock, about the same distance from Re- 
ceife as H.M. steam-sloop Thunderbolt; and so great is the want felt of a 
chart on which implicit confidence can be placed, that Lieut. Forsyth has 
been ordered by Rear-Admiral Dacres, the Commander-in-Chief on the Cape 
of Good Hope station, to survey Algoa Bay, in conjunction with Lieut. 
Jamieson, the harbour-master. 

‘“‘ It has been asked by this hon. Court, what advantage there is in round- 
ing Cape Receife so close ? and | beg to state, that during strong westerly 
-winds the squalls rush down the hills with the greatest fury, causing trouble- 
some seas a few miles from the beach; and there being no buoy on the Dis- 
patch Rock, a vessel is obliged, if going outside it, to run a considerable 
distance to leeward, which causes a great loss of time, the saving of which is 
the object of steam.” 

The Master then called upon Com. Boyle for his opinion of his abilities as 
an officer, &c.; to which Commander Boyle replied, “1 have always had the 
‘highest opinion of you as a navigator and aseaman. I have invariably found 
you attentive to your duties in every respect ; and, notwithstanding what has 
occurred, should you at any future time be in the service and unemployed, I 
should have no hesitation in conscientiously recommending you to any officer 
who was without a master; and should I ever be fortunate enough to com- 
mand a ship I should consider myself additionally fortunate could I obtain 
you as the master of her.” 

The first Lieut. also spoke very highly of the Master's zeal and abilities as 
displayed upon all occasions of service. 3 

lighly gratifying testimonials were also read from Acting Com. Belgrave, 
formerly of the 7hunderbolt; Capt. M‘Dougal, of the Vulture; Capt. Eden, 
of the Winchester ; and Capt. Broke, of the Thunderbolt, all of which spoke 
in the strongest language of the abilities of Mr. Milne, as an accurate navi- 
gator and most excellent officer. : 

This closed the case. At half-past 11 o'clock, the court was cleared for 
deliberation, and remained closed until 25 minutes past one, when it was re- 
opened, and the Judge- Advocate delivered the finding as follows :— 

‘‘ The Court is of opinion, that the said Commander Alexander Boyle and 
Mr. James Dundas Milne, the Master of the said steam-sloop, Thunderbolt, 
in rounding Cape Receife, did negligently trust to their eye, and did disre- 
gard the charts and instructions furnished for their guidance, by which the 
said sloop Thunderbolt was run on shore and subsequently lost ; and the Court 
doth adjudge the said Commander Alexander Boyle and Mr. Milne to be 
dismissed from Her Majesty's service. But in consequence of the coolness 
and judgment displayed by the said Commander Boyle, Mr. James Dundas 
Milne, and the other officers and ship’s company, when the ship was sup- 
posed to be filling in decp water; and their subsequent great and long con- 
tinued exertions and ability to save the vessel and stores, the Court lo 
recommend the said Com. Alexander Boyle and Mr. James Dundas Milne 
to the most favourable consideration of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. And the Court is further of opinion that no blame attaches to 
any other officer, or any of the ship’s company of the said steam sloop Thun- 
_derbolt, and doth adjudge them to be fully acquitted. 

The Carpenter was tried and dismissed H. M. service. 
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Tus Navy or tag Tweurta Century. 


Surps of a much larger size, and of various descriptions, were constructed ; 
bait tae were performed to the Mediterranean, codes of marine law were 
established ; and a British armament made conquests in distant seas. The 
English navy seems to have consisted chiefly, if not entirely, of large galleys, 
afterwards called galliases and galiones, small and light galleys for war, and of 
busses, which were large ships of burden, with a buff bow and bulging sides, 
chiefly gsed for the conveyance of troops, stores, provisions, and merchandise. 
No drawing or description of English ships before the reign of King Edward 
the Second justifies the idea that they had more than one mast; but some of 
the busses in the fleet which accompanied King Richard the First from Mes- 
sina to Cyprus are said to have had a “three-fold expansion of sails ;” an 
ambiguous expression, which may mean that they had three sails on one 
mast, or that the sails were affixed to two more masts. The most satisfactory 
idea of the English navy towards the end of the twelfth century is, however, 
afforded by the description of the fleet sent from England in 1189, to the 
Holy Land, and which, having missed King Richard at Marseilles, followed 
him to Messina. The king, according to Richard of Devizes, the only writer 
who has entered into details on the subject, found at Messina one hundred 
sail and fourteen busses, “ vessels of great capacity, very strongly and com- 
pactly built.” The principal ships had three spare rudders, thirteen anchors, 
thirty oars, two sails, three sets of all kinds of ropes, and duplicates of every 
thing else which a veasel could require except the mast and boat. Each ves- 
sel had a skilful commander and a crew of fourteen sailors, and carried forty 
war-horses with their armour, the same number of fpot-soldiers, and provi- 
sions and stores of all kinds fortwelve months. Aa galleys were the principal 
vessels of war, more interest attaches to them than to mere transports, or 
what are now called merchantmen ; and there is fortunately a contemporary 
description, not merely of those vessels, but of a naval engagement. fore 
the arrival of Richard the First in Palestine, an action occurred between the 
Turkish galleys and the allied Christian fleets ; and the historian (Vinesauf) 
prefaces his account of the combat by pointing out the difference between 
the war-fleets of the Romans and those of his own time. “In those of old,’’ 
he says, ‘‘the benches for the rowers were more numerous, amounting some- 
times even to six; which, rising gradually in distinct rows, some oars struck 
the waves with a long, and others with a shorter stroke; but modern galleys 
were long, low in the water, and slightly built. They had rarely more than 
two banks of oars; and were armed with a beam fixed to the prow, called a 
spur, which struck against the enemies’ ships, Another and smaller class of 
galley, called ‘galiones,’ had only one bank of oars; and, from being shorter 
and lighter were more easily turned, and better adapted for throwing com- 
bustibles.” As in the ships of the preceding century, a bulwark was formed 
of shields, and the rowers kept as close as possible to each other that the 
soldiers, standing above them, might have more space to fight. 

The above extract is from 4 History of the Royal Navy. from the Earliest 
Times to the Wars of the French Revolution, by Sir N. Harris Nicolas, G.C., 
M.G., we gather from the same work that King Richard first attempted the 
formation of distinct rules for controlling the conduct of sailors, and the fol- 
lowing are described as his, - 

Articles of War.—If any man slew another on board a ship, be was to be 
fastened to the dead body, and thrown with it into the sea; if the murder 
was committed on shore, he was to be bound to the corpse and buried with 
it. Ifany one were convicted by legal testimony of drawing his knife upon 
another, or of drawing blood in any manner, he was to lose his hand. For 

NO. 6.—VOL. XVI. 2 > 
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giving a blow with his hand, without producing blood, the offender was to be 
plunged three times into the sea. If any one reviled or insulted another, be 
was on every occasion to pay the offended party one ounce of silver. A thief 
was to have his head shaven, boiling pitch poured upon it, and feathers shia- 
ken over him, as a mark by which he might be known; and he was to be 
turned ashore at the first land at which the ship might touch. By another 
ordinance, every person was strictly required to be obedient to the com- 
manders or justices of the fleet; and as they regarded themselves, and their 
on to their own countries, they were enjoined faithfully to observe these 
regulations. ms 
n the time of John, navy laws had emerged in some way from the rude- 
ness which, in previous reigns, they had exhibited ; formal records were pre- 
served, and England began to assume that mastery which she has since so 
permanently maintained. In the second year of his reign, John issaed an 
ordinance at Hastings, enjoining every ship that met his fleet at sea to lower 
her gails at the command of its admiral or his lieutenant. This ordinance 
seems to have been first published by Selden, who thus translates it :—“ If 
the governor or commander of the king’s navy, in his naval expeditions, shall 
meet on the sea any ships whatsoever, either laden or empty, that shall refuse 
to strike their sails at the command of the king's governor, or admiral, or his 
Hieutenant, but make resistance against them which belong to his fleet, and 
then they are to be reputed enemies if they may be taken: yea, and their 
ships and goods be confiscated as the goods of enemies ; and that though the 
masters or owners of the ship shall allege afterwards that the same ships and 
goods do belong to the friends and allies of our lord the king, but that the 
rsons which shall be found in this kind of ships are to be punished with 
imprisonment at discreééon for ther rebellion.” ‘To this Selden adds :-—“ I¢ 
was accounted treason if any ship whatsoever had not acknowledged the 
dominion of the King of nd in his own sea by striking sail: and they 
were not to be protected upon account of amity who should in any wise 
esume to do the contrary. Penalties were also appointed by the King of 
ngland in the same manner as if mention were made concerming a crime 
committed in some territory of his island.”"—Hampshire Advertiser. 





Recent Votcano in THE RED SEA. 


A volcano in the Red Sea, just bursting into action, was discovered on the 
14th of August from on board the steamer Victoria, then on her upwards 
passage from Suez. The morning of the day in question was cloudy, and the 
atmosphere close and oppressive, without anything to indicate the approach 
of the squall that so pe followed. About !0 a.m. thick masses of vapour 
were seen to extend along the horizon from N.W. to S.W., when a singularly 
vivid flash of lightning was followed by the rolling of distant but distincs 
thunder. The steamer wan at that time abreast of the Zeboyer Islands, 
when smoke was observed to issue in a thin spiral ‘column from what is set 
down as Saddle Island, on the chart lat. 15° 07’, long. 42° 12. When little 
more than three miles off, the officers of the steamer observed a large mass of 
dense sulphurous-looking smoke taking the place of the vapour originally 
descried; a sudden and violent squall then burst upon them, which obstructed 
their view. These phenomena are all eminently characteristic of the usual 
concomitants of volcanic disturbance. 

Instructions have been given to have surveys taken, and a careful examina- 
tion made all around, as nothing is morc likely than that upheavals may have 
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occurred and shallows been created, or that this may only be.one of a series 
of similar phenomena now iu prospect or progress. The Zeboyer Islands, 
and indeed the greater part of the eminences along the shore of Arabia from 
Aden to well up the Red Sea, are of volcanic origin. Jibbel Teer, still so 
conspiculously marked with the characteristics of a recent volcano, is said to 
have been seen smoking by the officers of the survey of 1832. Amongst the 
Arab pilots it ie believed to have emitted flame about the end of last century, 
and still bears the name of the ‘* Hill of Smoke” amongst the inhabitants of 
the adjoining shore. We trust that this is not the heraJd of the resumption 
of active. operations amongst the Red Sea and Arabian volcanoes. Vesuvius 
had slept for-a vast lapse of years when it awoke to bury Herculanium and 
Pompeii in its ashes. Jurillo arose from the plains of Mexico to the height 
of many hundred feet in a single night, and it would be an awkward ejcctment 
for those who have had the audacity to construct cantonments and build a 
town in the very bottom of the crater of Cape Aden, were subterraneous 
agency, scarcely yet asleep, to resume its energy, and by one belch of its 
fiery mouth project them bigh into the middle air; a visitation, doubtless as 
a faithful would regard it, for the invasion of the Arabian shore.— Bombay 
wnes. 


e 
GEOGRAPHICAL DiscovERiEs. 


Tue friends of geographical science will be gratified at the communication 
made by Sir. R. I. Murchegon to the society of which he is president, of the 
intended Russian expedition of discovery along the Weal Mountains, the first 
enterprise of the Imperial Geographical Society of Petersburgh. Colonel 
Kofmann (the companion of Colonel Helmersen in his Siberian tour,) is the 
chief of the expedition. At Peru, he will be joined by M. Strajefski, the pre- 
vious explorer of the part of the chain north of Bogolofsk, who will act as 
second in command. Branth, the faithful companion of Middendorff, is the 
naturalist of the expedition ; whilst two topographers of the general staff will 
sketch the country, and construct maps,—the party being furnished with 
every sort of instrument for conducting observations. Information received 
from those distant points encourages the geographers of Petersburgh to hope 
that the travellers will not mect with very great natural obstacles, and that 
means of transport will be found in abundance. The expedition will proba- 
bly be divided into two detachments ; one of these will proceed in boats from 
Scherdyn, ascending the water drainage of the Kama (é. e. on the European 
side of the chain,) and will afterwards desccnd the great stream Petchora, 
re-ascending, as often as possible, the smaller rivers which flow down from 
the Ural Mountains; the other will proceed along the crest of the chain, 
which will be practicable throughout. At the same tiie, the rivers which 
water the east side of the chain will not be neglected, and boats will be on 
them for the conveyance of the travellers. 

This summer will be passed in reaching 65° N. lat., (the parallel previously 
attained on the Asiatic side by the Jabours of Strajefski ;) and in the remain- 
ing year it is hoped that the glacial sea will be reached. Sir R. Murchison 
poe out the portion ot the work which had already been accomplished by 

is friend Count Von Kerseyling, z e. in all the parts of the chain, from whic 
the affluents of the I’etchora descend. 

At the same meeting was read an interesting paper by Admiral F. Wrangel, 
‘On the best means of reaching the Pole.’ ‘“ My hypothesis,” says the 
Admiral, “is founded on facts collected during a three years’ navigation ina 
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sea whose depth is not more than 22 fathoms, and which is landlocked on the 
south by the Siberian coast; and thas defended from the winds and waves 
over 180° of the compass. The northernmost point of Greenland, Smith's 
Sound, seen ee Ross, is in lat. 77° 55’ N., and in long. W. 76° 29’. On 
the island of Wolstenholme there is a village of Esquimaux, under the 77th 
parallel, on the western coast of Greenland. There should be previously 
dispatched to this point, in a separate party, ten narty® (a ae kind of 
sledge, ) with dogs and courageous drivers; likewise an ample supply of stores 
and seabed In the autumn, as soon as the water freezes, the expedition 
should proceed from Smith's Sound. On arriving at the 79° it should seek, 
on the coast of Greenland or on the valleys between the mountains, a conve- 
nient place for depositing the provisions. In February, the expedition might 
advance towards that place ; and in the inning of March another station, 
two degrees farther north, might be established. From this last point, the 
polar detachment of the exhibition would proceed during March over the ice, 
without leaving the coasts, deviating as little as possible from the line of the 
meridian. A part of the men, dogs, and provisions should await its return 
at the last station. The expedition to reach the pole and to return must 
traverse ina direct line, nearly 1,20 miles; or, including deviations, not 
above 1,580; which is very practicable with well-conducted sledges, good 
dogs, and proper conductors.— Atheneum, 17th April. 
@ 


Law. 


Satvace Tara at Covzs.—Helen Scott.—This trial took place before a 
bench of magistrates at the Revenue House, Cove, on the 19th April. 

veral parties had put forward claims for salvage respecting the brig which 
was driven on the rocks nearly opposite Trabolgan House, on the 25th of 
March, and eventually got off. The following awards were made :—E. B. 
Roche, Esq., for damage to premises, use of horses, carts, storeage, &c.— 
claim £185., award £55. 16s. Mr. Roberts and coast guard of light-house 
station, fourteen in number, for protecting property day and night, services, 
&c.—claim £29. 14s. 6d., award £29. 148. 6d. John uhig, for information 
about wreck—claim £10., award 5s. James Ahern, for services—claim £5., 
award 1s. Mr. Wrian, for helping to unrig the vessel, &c.—claim £20., award 
£1.10s8 Total claimed £249. 14s. 6d.: total award £87. 6s. 6d.— Shipping 


Gazette. 





SaLvaas.—An important case to shipmasters was decided in the Admiralty 
Court on Tuesday. ‘The Ann had grounded on the bar of Shields harbour, 
and was got off by several steam-tugs. She was valued at £6,500 to £7,000. 
Drs. Adams and Curteis, for the salvors, submitted that this valuable ship 
was, by the aid of the six steam-tugs, saved from inevitable destruction. 
There was an ample fund to relieve the salvers from, and the Court ought to 
be liberal in its reward, so that the utmost energy should be exhibited in giving 
aid to vessels in distress on future occasions. The services were not of long 
duration, but the sea was high, and the tugs were in danger of collision and loss. 
‘The value of the tugs was about £4,500, and they were uninsured Dr Lush- 
ington referred to the facts. The Ann was proceeding with a cargo of coals 
from Tynemouth to Aden. She drew 16 feet of water. She got on the bar 
at high water, and was in a very critical position. The Court considered 
that £100 was the amount to which the salvors were entitled. 


* No other plural is given to this vehicle by the Athenaewn. 
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Satvaer.—The Mary.—This was a suit to recover salvage services ren- 
dered to this vessel by the fishing smacks Choice and Dart in October 
last. A tender of £100. was made, the Court overruled it, and awarded 
£150.—Shipping Gazette. 





The Apollo—This suit was also for salvage and compensation instituted 
by three fishing smacks for services rendered on 6th November last. £300. 
was tendered, but deemed insufficient, and the Court allotted £400.—Ship- 
ping Gazette. ; 





Tse Srapacona.—Before Dr. Lushington.—Collision—The Isabella, 
bound from Portugal to London, came into collision with the Stadacona, 
roceeding on a voyage from London to Limerick, thirty miles from the 
izard. Dr. Haggard and Dr. Jenner were heard for the Jsabella, and Dr. 
Addams and Dr. Bayford ‘for the Stadacona. From the evidence, Captain 
Hayman decided that the Zsabella did all she could under the cir¢umstances. 
She was close hauled, and the master never altered his course, while the 
other ship was coming free; and although she put her helm up, she did not 
- doit in time. Verdict, damages and costs.—Shipping Gazette. 





Tus Grorar.—Collision—Before Dr. Lushington.—This case was pro- 
moted by the owners of the schooner Globe against the owners of the George. 
The court was assisted by Captains Hayman and Farquharson. Dr. Addams 
and Dr. ‘Twiss appeared for the Globe, the Queen’s Advocate and Dr. Bayford 
for the George. The Globe left Stockton-on-Tees on 18th December last, 
and when off the Whitby light discovered the George on her leeward bow, 
according to her account, distant about a quarter ofa mile, with the wind 
three points free. The Globe was on the starboard, the George on the port 
tack. The master of the Globe, considering that the vessels would go free, 
kept his course, but soon discovered that the George was coming sterB on, 
and altered the helm, but before it could take effect the collision occurred 
and the Globe was cut nearly through. On the part of the George it was 
alleged that when she first saw the Globe the vessels were a roachin each 
other stem on, and being on the port tack she obeyed the Trinity rule and 
ported her helm. From the evidence adduced, the court gave judgment that 
the Globe was wrong. Action dismissed with costs.—Shipping Gazette. 





Case or Cottiston.—The Gipsey King.—Dr. Lushington delivered judg- 
ment in this case, (which was argued in February last,) in the Admiralty 
Court. The suit was brought by the owners of a vessel called the Highlander, 
against the Gipsey King, for damages in consequence of collision. The 
Trinity Masters having heard the case, were of opinion that the Gipsey King 
was to blame, and in that opinion the court concurred. It was said that she 
had an authorized pilot on board, and that he was responsible, and not the 
owners. The accident happened in the ie between Glasgow and Green- 
ock, three vessels, including the Gipsey King, being in tow with a steamer 
together at the time. ‘Ihe learned doctor was of opinion that the collision 
was occasioned by the fault or default of the pilot; that the Gipsey King 
was obliged to employ such licensed pilot, and that the owners were not 
liable. He said he should take the same course that he did in the cases of 
the Agricola and the Fame, but should make no order as to costs. 
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Pitot:as Laws.—Charles Bouling, master of the Dutch trader Seia, ap- 
pared before Mr. Yardley at the suit of Mr. Henderson, a licensed Trinity- 

ouse pilot, for unlawfully employing an unlicensed person, after the com- 
plainant had offered his services to pilot the vessel from Gravesend to Lon- 
don. Double pilotage, £7. 7s. was sued for as a penalty; after some discus- 
sion, this was reduced to £4, with 2s. costs.— Shipping Gazette. 





_ Waces.—Mr. V. Ryan, master of the Aurora, appeared at the Thames 
Police Office to answer the claim of James Stokes, for wages amounting to 
£8.10s. The defence set up was, that the man had been labouring under. 
a loathsome disease which incapacitated him from work, and on that ground 
a forfeiture of wages was sought. A certificate, however, was put in from 
the Seamen's Hospital Ship, Dreadnought, certifying that the man was 
afflicted with scurvy. This evidence being conclusive, Mr. Yardley awarded 
the full amount due to him.—Shipping Gazette. 





Waces.— Mr. J. Colford, master of the brig Creole, appeared at the suit 
of Alex. Baillie for £13 wages due to him. He signed articles on 4th No- 
vember last, and performed duty till Saturday following, when he was taken 
ill off Gravesend, and unable to work until 13th January. The defence was 
that the prosecutor had concealed the disease when he shipped, but as this 
was not borne out by evidence, Mr. Yardley directed the whole of the 
wages to be paid.— Shipping Gazette. 





Mutiny. —Nine seamen belonging to the barque Theodusia, were charged 
at the Thames Police-court under the 6th sec. of the Merchant Seaman's 
Act, and 7th and 8th Vic. c. 112, with unlawfully refusing to proceed to sea 
after signing the usual documents. Each man had received an advance note 
for a month’s pay. - The ship was towed down to the Nore, in charge of a 
sea-pilot, and came to an anchor. Qn the following day all hands were 
called up to weigh, when, tothe surprise of the Captain, they refused to stir, 
saying the ship was not seaworthy. She was brought up to Blackv-all, and, 
after a survey, pronounced to be perfectly seaworthy. Mr Ballantine sen- 
Pasty the prisoners to thirty days imprisonment with bard labour.—Shipping 

azelle. 





Tus Queen v. a Vesse. Unxnown.—This vessel was eaptured on the 
Ist November, off the coast of Africa, by H.M.S. Alert, having on board a 
crew of eleven persons and fifty-eight slaves. A prize crew was placed on 
board to eonduct her to Sierra Leone, but in consequence of her unseaworthy 
eondition they were obliged to run her into Maranham, in the harbour of 
which the ship was stranded, and the slaves were taken possession of under 
false representations. The Queen's Advocate prayed the court to condemn 
the vessel. The court acceded to the prayer.— Shipping Gazette. 





CavTion to Masters or Vesseis.—<£1. 15s., the moiety of a fine inflicted 
upon the master of a vessel, by the Southampton magistrates, for havi 
sailed from the United Kingdom short of the number of apprentices requir 
by the 37th section of the en's Act, has been presented from the Sea- 
men’s Register Office, at the Custom—house of this port, in aid of the funds: 
of the Humane Society. The other moiety of the fine has been handed to 
ps eer the fund for the relief of the sufferers by the loss of the 

weed. 
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NAUTICAL NOTICES. 


(From the Bombay Gentlemen's Gazette.) 


TRINDER SHOAL 1N THE SreRaits or Macassan.—Sir,—As there are 
doubts expressed in Horsburgh’s Directory as to the exact position of 
Trinder Shoal, in the Straits of Macassar, I beg to state, through the me- 
dium of your journal, for the information of the public, that it was seen by 
the Charles Forbes and Sullimany, this voyage from China, and that it is in 
lat. frum 2° 55’ to 3° 1’ south, in a N.W. and S.E. direction, distant from the 
Celebes shore twenty to twenty-five miles, and directly in the track of ships 
crossing from Cape Williams to the Java sea. 

I remain, &c., 
J. H. Wirs, 
Commanding ship Charles Forbes. 





For the information of the shipping interest, we reprint from the Mauricien, 
the following report of a reef not laid down in the charts, and upon which 
the Nabvd struck op her passage from China :— 

12th October at 6 p.m., Panter Island east end bore S.E. and Green 
Island S.b.W. 12 W°., steering for the Alloo Passage; at half-past 4 a.m., 
passed the latter island, saw the Flat Islands bearing W.S.W., the wind being 
at S.S.E., kept the ship away west, to give the latter islands a clear berth, to 
round their west end, and to pass between them and the Lambden Shore, 
which is recommended by Horsburgh’s Directory as being safe and clear of 
any danger. 

At 5 a.m., saw discoloured water close to the bow; the helm was then up, 
but before the vessel wore round she struck against an extensive coral reef 
about four miles in length, N.E. and S.W., and about three broad; run out 
the small stream anchor and hawser, hove the ship off the bank, but the 
current or tide changed at the time and drove the ship on the reef again; 
ran out the stream anchor and cable, hove both cables taut, but the ship by 
this time had grounded forward, although there were 4 fathoms water under 
her stern; the ship rounded and struck very heavily, and made water. 

At 4h. 30m. p.m., being then high water, set all sail aback on the ship, hove 
taut on both hawsers, when the ship backed off the reef; and, for the safety 
of the ship and cargo, was obliged to cut away both hawsers; ship making a 
great deal of water, both pumps working. 

At midnight, when the ship was in stays off Middle Island in the afore- 
mentioned strait, the coral rock was seen underneath the ship's bottom; N.E. 
point of the latter island bore W.S.W., about two miles. 

Passed over a dangerous coral reef in the Gillolo having on it 
abéut 20 feet water. Boo Islands bore from it E.b.S., and Pulo Passang 
S., extending east and west about two miles, and a quarter of a mile in 
breadth.—(Calcutta Englishman. 





H.M.S. Agincourt, Penang, 2nd January, 1846. 

Sra.—I am desired by H. E. the Naval Commander-in-Chief, to send you 

the accompanying corrections of Captain Collinson’s Sailing Directions for 

the Coast of China, for the purpose of being published in the Hong Kong 
Register, for general information. 

I remain, &c., oe 

(Signed) Epwarpv WaLuse, Sec. 

To the Editor of the Hong Kong Register. 
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Corrections of Captain Cullinson's Sailing Directions for the Coast of China. 
In the description of Red Bay, lat. 24° 1’, long. 117° 52’, the bearing of the 
reef which lies six cables from the low hill, on the shore, is given as N.b.E. 
—it should be E.b.N.; and the reef within the earastin. pa Red ar is 
described as bearing S. 55° E., 7 cables from the Southern k Rock, when 
it ought to be N. 55° W. ; 
 _N.B.—lIet is to be observed here, that the bearings given in a letter from the 
Wolverine, dated 25th May, 1846, and published in the Hong Kong Register, 
are incorrect. 

In the direction for aaa to the anchorages in Chin-chew Bay, both 
north and south of the Boot Sand, for “ Iatoi’’ (island,) read “ Tatoi;) and 
in the directions for the Saheen Rock and Mid Channel Reef, the same cor- 
rection to be made. 

For “ Taheen” read “ Saheen,” in the description of this rock. 

' Meichow Sound, (lat. 25° 23’, long. 119° 10.) In the bearing of the flat 
patch stated to lie west 9 cables from the Nine Pin Rock, read east. 

. Inner Harbour. ‘The bearing of the South Rock from Rugged Point should 
be E. } N. 3-8 miles, instead of W. 2 N. ; 

Add the final word “it” to the sentence giving the bearing of a sunken 
rock §. 57° W., 23 cables from the North Rock. : 

The following are the corrected bearings of a sunken rock off the east point 
of Honghae Bay :— 

Tysamme Mound, which is the highest point of the east end of Honghae 
Bay, bears N. 26° W. from it; and Goat Island, the largest of the first group 
of islands to the south-eastward of the point, N. 50° E. 1:9 miles. 

Ep. Wacer, 
| Secretary to H.E. the Commander-tin- Chief. 
H.M.S. Agincourt, Penang, 2nd January, 1847. 
Hong Kong Register, Jan. 26th, 1847. 





From the Hong Kong Register, December 15th, 1846. 
The following Official Report is made known by the Senior Naval Officer for 
general information. 


(copy.) 
H.M.S. Royalist, Hong Kong, \0th December, 1846. 

Sir,—I have the honour to inform you, that there exists a dangerous reef 

off the north point of Formosa, which does not appear in the Admiralt 
charts, and the north point, instead of being a high perpendicular head, as it 
is described, is a very low point. It is in lat. 25° 18’ N., long. 181° 35’ E. 
The reef extends about one mile off it, and encircles the coast to the west- 
ward. I should recommend all vessels giving that point a wide bert 
I remain, &c., 
- (Signed) D. M. Gorpon, 

| Lieut. 


., Commander. 
To Captain Tulbot, H M.S. Vestal, Senior Officer, §c. 





The Hong Kong Register, Feb. 9th, 1847, gives an account of the loss of 
the Hamburgh ship Johns, furnished by her commander. The rock on which 
the vessel struck appears to be one of those sharp abrupt rocks under water 
with which the entrance to the China Sea and the Straits abound, and which 
are so dangerous to mariners from their seldom giving notice of their proxi- 
mity, by surf or ripples breaking upon them; and which, from the same 
cause, are 80 apt to elude the search of cven the most careful surveyor :— 
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‘* Singapore, 6th January, 1847. 


“ Srr,—I avail myself of your permission tu give you the particulars of the 
loss of the Hamburg ship Johns. The vessel left this harbour on the 3ist 
December, at 8 a.M., steered E.b.S. until noon, when we had Point Romani, 
bearing N.b.E. } E., distant about eight miles, shaped our course east, wind 
W.S.W. After having continued this course for about five miles, the vessel 
struck—it appears on a small solitary rock not laid down in Horsburgh’s 
Charts,—the N.E. point of Bintang bearing at the time S.b.W., S.S.W., dis- 
tant about eight miles. We examined the pumps and found 2 feet of water 
in the hold. The helm being put aport, the vessel got off the rock in less 
than a mioute, and commenced to sink immediately, fell over on her starboard 
side, and ten minutes after she had struck the water casks and long-boat 
floated off the decks. We had barely time to take to the boats, in order to 
save our lives, without being able to save either clothing or provisions. The 
force of the wind not admitting of our return to Singapore by the Straits, we 
went round the south point of the island of Bintang, and arrived at Rhio on 
Sunday last, at 3 P.M. 

“T remain, &c., 
“J. P. Gaazo, 
“* Late Commander of the ship Johns. 

‘' To the Editor of the Singapore Free Press."' 


Annatto Bay, Jamaica.—A plan of this bay, by Lieut. Baynton, R.N., 
has been published by the Admiralty, for which the following useful direc- 
tions have been drawn up by that officer. 

Annatto Bay, is on the north side of the island, nearly in the same 
longitude as Port Royal, and is the general shipping port of Georges, 
and part of St. Mary’s estates. From several meridian altitudes, the lat. is 
18° 18’ N., and the long. is assumed to be 76° 52’ W. 

Ships bound to Annatto Bay should make Ship Island, (a short distance to 
the westward of Port Antonio,) to prevent their passing the anchorage and 
run down the coast at the distance of aleague. Shouldthere be any vessels at 
anchor, their masts will be seen over Free Point on the port hand (entrance) 
before the anchorage can be seen. While running down, 80 fathoms of the 
port cable should be hauled on deck, and a long range of the starboard 
cable, as the port anchor is first let go in 30 fathoms on the edge of the 
Bank, but not in less than 5 fathoms. Then moor with the stream anchor 
over the stern to the westward. 

The bank of soundings is steep to, and there is very deep water through- 
out the bay, and no anchorage on the coast except near the shore in danger- 
ous positions. Pilots always attend, but it may happen from severe weather 
that none can go off to vessels. In this event, the following few remarks 
may be useful to the stranger with the chart as a guide. 

When off Free Point, run to the westward until Gray’s Inn Great House, 
(very conspicuous,) is upen to the westward of the Wharf Store. Then steer 
for it until Gibraltar Wharf opens to the eastward of a house above it, then 
shorten sail and haul in towards the bank, keeping sufficient way on the ship 
to run out about 70 fathoms of the port cable, as the anchor should be 
let go when Gray's Inn Great House is on the centre of the store. When 
Gray's Inn Great House is open to the eastward of the Store, let go the best- 
bower, taking care not to go into less than 5 fathoms. Run out the best- 
bower until the ship rides between both anchors, moving with a good scope 
of the stream anchor laid out astern to the westward. 

No. 6.—VOL. XVI. 2T 
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This is not a healthy port, but during the prosperous days of Jamaica, a 
great quantity of produce was shipped from it. This anchorage has the advan- 
tage of ships being enabled to proceed to sea from it with either a sea or 
land breeze. 





LigntHousE on Faron, North of Gothland—The following translation 
of an ordinance issued by the Royal Navy Board at Stockholm, on the 16th 
April, has been received at Lloyd's. 

“The Royal Navy Board hereby make known, for the information of 
mariners, that, by command ofhis Majesty, a lighthouse, 80 feet high, will be 
erected on the NE. part of Faron, north of Gothland, provided with a revolv- 
ing reflector, to be exhibited in the course of October next, should no unex- 
pected obstacles intervene. 





East Buoy or tHe River Mrmprz.—Notice is also hereby given, that the 
eastern part of the River Middle Sand having extended itself in a south east— 
ern direction, the striped red and white buoy at that station has been moved 
about 1} cables length in that direction, and now lies in 13 feet at low water, 
spring tides, with the following marks and compass bearings, viz. :— 

The Mark Tree on Sheppy on with the High Mill at Mile- 

town - - - - - - - ° - South. 
The Royal Hotel in line with the west side of the jetty at 

Southend - - - - - - - - N.b.E. 
Shellhaven House open north of the Chapman Beacon -N.W.b.W. 3? W. 
Nore Light Vessel - - - : 

The West Buoy of River Middle - " - - N.W.b.W. 
By order, 
J. Hessert, Secretary. 


e = = .- ww, 





Postition Rocx.—Postilion Rock, situated at the N.E. entrance to the 
Straits of Malacca, and near Pulo (Pulo is the Malay werd for island,) Bin- 
‘tang. The Johns left Singapore for China, and next day she struck ona 
rock, and sunk immediately in 18 fathoms, her royal mast being level with 
the water in five minutes, scarcely allowing the crew time to get into the 
quarter-boat, in which they reached Rhio, thus making the circuit of Pulo 
Bintang. The bearings and distances, taken as correctly as the excitement 
of the moment permitted, are, Bintang Hill, S.S.W. 4 W. 14 miles; Barbucet 
Hill, W.N.W. 4 W. 233 miles. The rock, seen only at low water, is marked 
** Postilion” in the recent Dutch charts, which are the only ones to be de- 
pended on for that locality. —Shipping Gazette. 





SHoaL IN THE Streaits of Sunpa.—The following has been posted at 
Lloyd’s :— 

“* Liverpool, April 26. 
benefit of brother ship- 
rted to me in Singapore, 


“ T have taken the liberty of sending you, for the 
masters, the exact position of a shoal which was repo 
by the Dutch naval officers from Batavia. 

“‘ Shoal in the Straits of Sunda.—Bearings by Dutch charts, N. 632° W. 
from the Button ; N. 273° E. from the south end of Thwart-the- Way; N . 53° 

- E. from the north end of Thwart-the-way. 


‘ Bearings by Horsburgh —From the shoal, the south part of Zutphen 
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Islands, just on with the northerly part of Pulo Bessy; this shoal has 2} 
fathoms on its shallowest part, and 12 and 18 fathoins around. ‘The distance 
from the Buttuz is 12 miles. 


Joun Hitton, 
Of the ship Helena, from Singapore. 





Hydrographic Office, May 5th, 1847. 


Notice is hereby given by the Neapolitan Government, that a brilliant 
fixed light has been established on Campanella Point, (the eastern side of the 
Capri Channel,) in lat. 40° 34’ 11” N., and long. 14° 19’ 39” E. of Green- 
wich. ‘Ihe light was first exhibited onthe 15th April last, and is elevated 
about 77 feet above the level of the sea. 





West Odiham, May 14th, 1847. 


Rocx 1s Coox’s Srrait.— Extract of a letter frum Sir E. Home to the 
Hydrographer.—I have just come across the rock which I mentioned as hav- 
ing nearly ran upon in Cook’s Strait, off Queen Charlotte’s Sound, New 
Zealand. We passed close to it, blowing hard from the southward ; it is so 
low that it was not seen until iy and some there were who denied its 
existence, and ca'led it fancy. The bearings taken at the time and are in the 
log, ‘‘ Passed close by a sunken rock awash with the water's edge. The 
White Rock bearing S.W.b.S.; Outer Island of the Brothers 8.E.b.S., com- 
pass.” Captain Cook ag hs vol. i., page 105 of the Second Voyage, ‘“* The 
fresh westerly wind now died away, and was succeeded by light aira from the 
south and south-west, so that we had to work in, with our boats ahead tow- 
ing. In the doing of this we discovered a rock, which we did not see in my 
former voyage. It liesin the direction of S.b.E. 4 E., distant four miles from 
the outermost of the Two Brothers, and in a line with the White Rocks on 
with the middle of Long Island; it is just even with the surface of the sea, 
and hath deep water all round it.” 

Referring his marks to the chart that we used, they place it exactly where 
we had marked it. 

Everarp Yome, Captain RN. 


- Suipwreckep Fisnermen ann Mariners’ Benevocent Sociery.—Three 
of the crew of the brigantine Rio, Capt. J. Halson, of and from Liverpool to 
Petersburg, wrecked on the coast of Jutland on 13th April, were relieved by 
the agents here, and a free passage granted to them by the Hull and Selby 
Railway Company to Liverpool. Also two of the crew of the schooner 
Tagus, Capt. M‘Donald, of and from Leith to Riga, wrecked on the same 
day, on Lesso, were forwarded hence by steam to Leith at the Society’s ex- 
pense. 154 sailors have joined the Society at this port during the last three 
mouths, and the fol:owing gentlemen and firms have recently become annual 
subscribers to its funds:—J. R. Pearse, Esq., Messrs. Thompson, M‘Cay, 
and Co., T. W. Palmer, Esq., Messrs. ‘Taylor and Bright, and Messrs. G. 
Malcolm, and Son.— Hull Advertiser. 
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Wrecks oF British SHIPPING. 


(Continued from page 269—cs crew saved, cd crew drowned.) 



















































Ship’s Name. Belong to. | Masters. From. To. Where. When. 
Catherine ———_—— Scott Jamaica - |Glasgow Alacranes R.| Mar. 20, cs 
Charles Stranraer ‘Brotchie |Moulmein {Falmouth |abandoned {Mar. 19, cs 
Charles Coleraine ‘Mcighan |Coleraine |Campbelton.| Portrush Ap. 26, es 
Consort 105:Groeenock |Nicol Limerick |Galatz Mar. 29, cs 
Croft N. Shields | Hays N. Shields |Scotland 
Esther London ‘Garrick jon a Sealing voyage 8.Georgia Md. 
Exmouth Newcastle (Bvoth Londonderry | Quebec isiand Islay |Ap. 248 d 
Experiment st., —_— Suaderland |London Aldborough cs 
Fanny 110,Coleraine (Griffin Coleraine (|Larne Skerries Ap. 2% cs 
Hunter Boston Milner Caen London foundered cs 
Tronsides ,Campbell |N. Orleans |Cork Ap. 2, cs 
Manico London \Williamsn L. Hampton, Baltimore {39° N, 68° 20 Mar. 29, es 
Mary Isabella Whitehaven 'M‘Kenzie |Cardiff Waterford |LundyI.  |Ap. 28, cs 
Menai 115; ———_—_——_|Hamilton |Belfast New York jlat. 45°, lg.39 Ap.7, cs 
Olivia iM‘Intyre |New York jGalway Sline Head |Ap. 88,2d 
Robert — Seyers Muulmein Falmouth /|False Bay (Feb. 11, cs 
Romp ———_—_———— Jenkins aa long. 9°42 W. 5d 
Balima iGlas-ow — Glasgow I. of Jura |Dunnet Bay | Ap. 17, 6d 
St. Patrick 120'Liverpool |———-——— Liverpool ‘Sunderland |———————,)Ap. 17, 2d 
Tagus Leith M'‘Donald ‘Leith Riga, Lesso Ap. 13, cs 
The Rio Liverpool j|Halson {Liverpool (St. Petersbg./Hertshall [Ap. 13, es 


Trefrew Trader Caernarvon |Roberts Uclyhead j|Caernarvon |foundered j|Ap. 29, cs 








Two Sisters London M'Iver ——| ——___—_——-|Wick Bay |Ap.8, cs 
Union 125| Whitehaven | ‘Barrow P. Talbot (Douglas Hd./Ap. 28, cs 





Verlumnus London | Thompson ‘London St. Petersbg.|Harbrore /[Ap. 13,9d 


| 


Loss oF THE Exmourn. 


Our list of wrecks for the prescnt Namber presents a fearful but too true an 
account of the melancholy results of the late gales. We reckon from the 
13th of April last no less chan 273 sufferers whose “ placeshere know them no 
more.” Comment on the decrees of an allwise Providence is beyond finite 
reasoning, since his ‘* ways are past finding out.” 

Althouth the painful facts relative to the loss of the Exmouth have been 
some time before the public, we think it a duty to preserve their record 
here, and to make such comments thereon as may serve the interests of hu- 
sare 
‘‘ The Exmouth, Capt. Booth of 320 tons, sailed from Londonderry for 
‘Quebec, between 3 and 4 o'clock on the morning of Sunday the 28th April. 
She had a crew of 11 men (inclusive of the master) and 240 emigrants, many 
were females and children, going out to join their fathers and protectors, who 
had already settled in Canada. The vessel was registered for 1653 passengers, 
but as two children count as onc adult, a very large proportion were under 
age, there being only about sixty men amongst the passengers. The survivors 
of the wreck, who are our informants, think that the total number of these 
illfated emigrants must have ammounted to 240. The ship lost sight of 
land on Sunday afternoon, the breeze, which had been light, in the morning 
increased to a gale, and about 11 p.m. came in terrific squalls with heavy 
torrents of rain; furled fore and main sails, the wind veered from the west to 
northerly, and the storm increasing, the two topsails were blown from the bolt 
ropes. Set foresail and spanker, and commenced bending two other topsails, 
which were furled, but at three in the morning were blown from the gaskets. 
The jib had been stowed, the larboard tack on board, and the ship was driv- 
ing to the south-eastward. The reason of the master not standing to the 
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westward when the wind became northerly, and where he would have had 
ample sea room, was for the purpose of attaining some harbour of refuge 
where he might repair damages. On Monday (29) forenoon, the long boat was 
unshipped from the chocks by the force of the seas, which broke over the 
vessel, and in the course of the same forenoon the bulwarks were stove in 
and the life boat washed away. The gale continued with the same violence 
the whole of Monday night, and Tuesday 30th. 9 

‘At 11 o'clock on Tuesday night, land and a light were seen on the star- 
board quarter, which proved to be the Oransey, on the point of Rhims, of 
Islay, and the land seen, on which she eventually struck, was the Western 
coast of that Island. The master, on seeing his dangerous position, made 
every effort to repair it, with main-topsail, and fore-topmast ataysail sct, 
and jib half hoisted, with a view of clawing her off the land, but it was in- 
effectual ; the ship got amongst the broken water, and at half-past twelve on 
Wednesday (1st May) morning, was dashed among the rocks. She went on 
shore with all sails already mentioned, fully distended, and after striking 
once, was dashed broadside on alongs:de the rocks, which rose to the height 
of the mast-head. She struck violently against these rocks three times, and 
at the fourth stroke, the mainmast went by the board, and fell into a chasm 
of the rock. An hour and a half previously, when Mr. Booth observed his 
dangerous position, he took his station in the main-top, that he might per- 
sonally keep a look out, and from this place, he occasionally gave his orders 
to the crew. As soon as the brig struck, the mate and all the seamen, 
eight in number, joined the master in the main-top, leaving the master’s son, 
a youth about fifteen years of age, aslecp in his cot. After remaining in the 
Mmain-top about three minutes, five of the crew went down for the purpose of 
ascending the fore-top, at the same time, one of the crew went out upon the 
main yard, with a life buoy on his person, thus, leaving in the main-top, the 
inaster and three seamen, J. Stevens, W. Coulthard, and G. Lighttford. 
We have said, that the main-top, along with the wreck of the mast, was 
thrown into a chasm of the rock; and immediately afterwards the three men 
scrambled up the top-mast rigging and obtained a footing on the crags. The 
master was about to follow, when a wave dashed over them as they clung to 
the rocks, but they were enabled to maintain their position, and when they 
looked round, after the sea had retired, they found that the master and all 
were gone! 

‘“‘ The main-mast had been broken into splinters by the fcurth collision with 
the rocks, and this recoiling wave had not only dragged the ship, but the 
fragments of the mast which adhered to her by the rigging, into the sea, thus 
cutting off from the dense mass of human beings on board, every chance of 
escape. The ship was ground and crushed so frightfully amongst the rocks 
that she must have broken up almost instantaneously. There was no cry of 
ae agony from the multitude of God’s creatures cooped up within the 
hull of the illfated brig; the great mass must have perished in their berths 
as the rocks rapidly thumped the bottom out of the vessel, some of the bodies 
that have come on shore are fearfully mangled by being dashed against the 
rocks or jammed between the crevices with pieces of wreck. The belief is 
that the great mass of the poor creatures went down with the ‘ between 
decks” of the ship, and will not be recovered until that part breaks up. Accord- 
ing to the estimate, the number who have been thus suddenly called to their 
account is 248. The above narrative has been principally made from the 
statements of Stevens and Lightford.” 

Froin the above statement, it appears that the E.cmouth had a crew of 
eleven men, including the master, and that her passengers were probably 240. 
These cunsisted chiefly of small farmers and tradesmen, with their families ; 
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but a considerable number were females and children, who were on their 
vey to join their fathers and other relatives already settled in Canada. 

he vessel was registered for 1654 passengers, but as two children count 
for one adult, and a large proportion being under age, it is justly feared 
that the total number of the unfortunate emigrants thus cut off in the midst 
of their days and of deeply cherished hopes, that they should ere long “find 
a home beyond the western wave” is not overstated in the above cstimate. 

No blame seems to be ascribed to the master, except an apparent deficiency 
in judgment, and this charge, considering his life paid the forfeit, must be 
made with charity. “The reason of the master not standing to the westward, 
where he would have had ample sea room, when the wind became northerly 
was for the purpose of attaining some harbour of refuge, where he might 
repair damages and replace sails.” Such is the account given by a contem- 
porary, but had emigrant vessels, in which so many lives are perilled, a crew 
more adequate in number, as well as in skill to the performance of their 
duties, fewer sails would be blown away, and, without question, fewer lives 
sacrificed. 

‘“‘For want of a nail,” says the sagacious Franklin in his invaluable 
apophthegms, “the shoe was lost, for want of a shoe the horse was lost, and 
for want ofa horse the rider was lost, being overtaken and slain by the enemy, 
and all for want of a little care about a horse-shoe nail.” 

So, for the sake of saving a few pounds in wages and provisions, to secure 
a competent number of efficient hands to do the duty on board an emigrant 
ship crowded witb passengers, and therefore paying her owners handsomely, 
the sails are lost ; for want of the sails the vessel is lost; and with the vessel 
hundreds of valuable lives, and a large amount of property. Expecting rela- 
tives are plunged into bitter distress, and also, in many cases, into extreme 
poverty by the loss of those on whom they depended for support. 

oe ‘ may be feared, is but too frequently the cause of the calamity of 
shipwreck. 

As great results often arise from small beginnings, so, in appalling contrast, 
we have overwhelming magnitudes of misery from a spirit of petty economy. 
The important question—How to reach the evil?—has yet to be solved. 
Victims, by thousands, perish annually ; victims to the inadequate finding of 
the vessels that undertake their conveyance. Master, seamen, passengers, 
are all, perhaps, equally objects of compassion. The master, indeed, ## may 
be, more than all,—For who can imagine the agony of a mind whose indiscre- 
tion or incapacity has plunged hundreds of his fellow beings into such gulphs 
of horror? and again,— What ought to be the feelings of those who either 
entrust incapable masters with the charge of their ships, or by an ill-advised 
and unprincipled penuriousness in relation to the number of the crew, render 
the abilities of the master almost nugatory? It were assuredly far more 
advisable, and ultimately far more profitable too, to send out fewer ships and 
better manned. 


A Vergean.—There is now a pensioner in that excellent institution, the 
Royal Hospital at Greenwich, named William Strickley, who has just com- 
pleted his 10lst year, having been born at Blandford on the 27th of April, 
1746. He entered the navy in 1796, on board the Emerald, frigate, in the 
‘Tagus ; was engaged in the battle off Cape St. Vincent, under Jervis; in the 
battle of the Nile, under Nelson ; and at Surinam, under Sir Samuel Hood. 
He was admitted into Greenwich in 1827; and now enjoys good health and 
all his faculties, excepting that his cye-sight begins to fail him. 
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New Books. 


Avto-ProcraPHicaAL Msmorr or Siz Joan Barrow, late Secretary of the 
Admiralty.—Murray. 


Iris impossible that such a Memoir as this should appear without exciting 
great and general interest. The public life of Sir John Barrow, extending 
over a period of our history distinguished by the most important events that 
can influence the destinies of a State, or modify its political relationships with 
other nations, would of itself send eager readers to its pages to glean what- 
ever facts and opinions might be stored therein for the guidance and instruc- 
tion of mankind, on points connected with our naval annals during the great 
and single-handed struggles of Britain for the preservation of her national 
existence. 

But independently of the natural and just curiosity that may be expected to 
pervade many minds to know all, which a man placed for so long a period in 
an elevated official position, may see fit to communicate, a fecling yet more in- 
timately connected with human sympathies, will be awakened by the age 
of the writer, and the motives which impelled him to write. 

These motives are gathered from his preface, and do honour to his prin- 
ciples. The octogenarian chronicler retaining in his ‘‘ green old age” the 
warm sentiments of earlier years, tells us that he had other motives for setting 
about his task. ‘ The first to gratify the wish of his family, the second to 
gratify himself by taking a wide range in recalling the remembrances of long 
bygone years, the third (and certainly not the least admirable,) to express 
publicly the many acts of kindness and consideration experienced from nume- 
rous friends, especially from those to whose patronage he was indebted for 
the good fortune that had attended him through life.”’ 

‘Lhe simplicity of the narrative commenced under such amiable impulses, 
will, we think, be regarded as one of its chief charms. An intelligent child 
would assuredly be pleased with it, as well as an intelligent man, and this 
characteristic in such a work, and from such a quarter, deserves high praire. 
All lessons of practical wisdom deduced from the experience of practical men, 
are infinitely more valuable when conveyed. in language perfectly free from 
ostentatious ornament. ‘lhe philosophy of Sir John Barrow’s life, his cheer 
ful “‘ Optimism,” as he properly and pleasantly styles it, is expressed more 

werfully in the unvarnished incidents of his life, than in the maxims which 
fe himself deduces from them ; and this kind of instruction makes the most 
lively impression on all minds, be they young or old. 

The Memoir is introduced by an interesting picture of the cottage in which 
the writer was born, and passed the years of childhood. This cottage was 
situated in the village of Drogleybeck, not far from Ulverstone, in North 
Lancashire. 

‘“‘ ‘fo the cottage,” says the venerable narrator, were attached three or four 
small fields sufficient for the keep of as many cows, which supplied our family 
with milk and butter, besides reserving a portion of land for a crop of oats. 
There was also a paddock behind the cottage called the hemp land, expres- 
sive of the use to which it had at one time been applied, but now converted 
to the cultivation of potatoes, peas, beans, and other culinary vegetables, 
which, with the grain, fell tothe labour of my father. 

“‘ Atthe bottom of the hemp land ran the beck or brook which gave its name 
to the village, Drogleybeck, a clear stream that abounds with trout. Con- 
tiguous to the village was also a small flower garden, which, in due time, fell 
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to my share, that is, while yet a young boy, I had full charze of keeping up 
a supply of the ordinary flowers of the season.”’ 

From this cottage and garden, and the “ young boy” cultivating his flowers 
therein, issued the future secretary of the Admiralty! Such Icssons as 
arise from a perusal of a life of this character, are, it may be repeated, fraught 
with wisdom. Here is nu boast of high descent, except that which may be 
derived from ancestral vir(ue, and such stability of place as this often secures ; 
the cottage is stated to have been in his mother's family fro hundred years. 

The early efforts of Sir J. Barrow, for the attainment, by his own industry 
and abilitics—independence, and his success, will be read with great inte- 
rest and advantage, by youthful aspirants after similar honourable objects. 

Many instructive extracts might be made from this portion of the work, 
for the benefit of our younger readers; but the immediate purposes of this 
Magazine, will perhaps, now require that we transfer to our pages a passage 
or two from the author's life. 

“ Through the friendship of the late Sir George Staunton, (to whose son 

Mr. Barrow had been mathematical instructor,) he was appointed Controller 
of the household to Lord Macartney in his memorable Embassy to China. 
From this important epoch commences the public lite of this distinguished 
and venerable individual,—one, a3 will appear from his Auto-biography, of 
almost unintermitting activity and observation. His remarks on China, its 
inhabitants, and its language, will be found full of interest and entertain- 
ment. 
We quote the following— Whatever credit we may be disposed to give 
the Chinese for their ingenuity in facilitating a communication between most 
parts of the empire by canals, it is not easy to comprehend what could have 
restrained them from affording the same facility by means of good roads, 
more especially in those parts that have no navigation, and in the northern 
districts towards the capital, where for three or four months all the canals 
and lakes are bound up in ice. ‘The misery experienced by the Dutch em- 
bassy which travelled to Pekin by land, would be almost incredible even in 
the least civilized countries. From a MS. journal lent ine, the state of the 
country they were carried over was wretched in the extreme; thrust into 
little bamboo chairs, each borne by four men, so weak and tottering as to 
break down with. fatigue, frequently in the middle of the night, where not a 
hovel of any kind was to be seen, their lodgings, were any, where so miserable, 
admitting the wind, rain, or snow, on every side, that they generally pre- 
ferred to rest in their bamboo ehairs, Wan Braam, a jolly fat fellow, who, 
from the luxurious life of Batavia, underwent a state of starvation in China, 
writes to his friend that he had returned as thin as a shotten herring. 

“ All I can say is, that nothing could be more commodious and comfortable 
than the whole of the island navigation on the grand canals, and on the rivers 
of China, from the northern to the southern extremity of this vast empire, 
and nothing could exceed the unremitting care of those great officers of state 
to whom the charge of the Embassy was entrusted, not to mention that of 
the Emperor himself.” 

Again—“ The usual and most direct course to Canton is westerly by the 
Yang-—tse-kiang, passing Nankin, and then against the stream to the Poyang 
lake, which is, in fact, an inland sea, and thence southerly against another 
stream flowing into it, but as some of our party were to join the Hindostan 
at the Chusan islands, to which the bay of Hang-choo-foo is directly opposite, 
we had kept along the canal which terminates at the latter place, and by so 
doing, had an opportunity of passing through the garden of China, and of 
seeing the two celebrated cities of Sao-choo-foo and Hang-choo-foo. The 
suberb of the former took us three hours before resent the walls of the 
city, where a multitude of vessels were at anchor. The walls were crowded 
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with tators mostly clothed in silk, the ladies in petticoats, not trousers, 
a black satin cap with a triangular peak extending to the nose, with a 
ctystal button decorating the head; the cheeks highly rouged, and two 
vermilion spots like small wafers, very conspicuous one on the centre of 
the under lip, the other on the chin. ‘The pleasure and the passage yachts 
were crowded with these well dressed ladies, which to us was quite a novel 
sight; the fair creatures having hitherto rarely condescended to afford us a 
look at their beauty.” 

The opinions which Sir John Barrow had an opportunity of forming of 
‘distinguished individuals of the Chinese nation during his abode there, and 
intercourses with them, will be read with pleasure. And equally entitled to 
regard are his observations on the Kaffirs and Hottentots, of whose general 
character he appears to have gained an important degree of knowledge dur- 
ing his subsequent residence at the Cape. 

To these and many other parts of the Memoir, bearing on topics of great 
interests to the friends of humanity we shall hereafter return as opportunity 
may be afforded. In the meantime it is impossible to do otherwise than re- 
commend the perusal of a publication embracing so many claims to favour on 
every ground that can render an Auto-biography truly valuable. 





A Journey Rounp tHe Woritv.—By Sir George Simpson, Governor-tn- 
Chief oe the Hudson's Bay Company's Territories in North America, 
tn 2 vols. Henry Colburn, Great Marlborough Street. 


These volumes are replete with amusement to the nautical man, the man 
of science, and to the general reader. We have been deeply interested in 
what we have perused: and present to our readers two extracts which 
we trust will be considered worthy a place in the pages of the Nautical 
Magazine. 

he Author's visit to Lahaina, one of the Sandwich Islands. 

“ I spent the greater part of the afternoon in company with the king. His 
majesty and suite dined with us on board the Cowlitz, where we had a very 
convivial party of about twelve. In the evening, I visited Kaluma, for whom I 
felt alively concern ; she is said to possess strong affections and many amiable 
qualities, while the suspicion with respect to her infants, more particularly as 
it is cherished by herself as well as by the world, could not fail to render her 
an object of interest and commisseration. She was attended by several female 
chiefs of high blood, among whom was the wife of the gigantic Paki. 
these women there are but few who can speak English, nor, indeed, are 
tongues essential to render those agreeable, who are such perfect mistresses 
of the language of the eyes. Even among themselves, I have watched the 
native belles, I might almost say by the hour, while they were carrying on an ° 
animated conversation in dumb show; and, whether it was that the teachers 
were apt, the task easy, or the pupil docile, I found that even a perfect 
stranger might be made to understand and practice the art after a single 
lesson. 

‘* From all that I have observed, I cannot help thinking that a good deal 
of profound policy is displayed by the executive in the management of the 
chiefs. Kamehameha, as ie well known, kept his grandees as much as possible 
under his own inspection, more particularly if they were supposed to be dis- 
affected ; and Kekauluohi and Kekuanaoa, the parties most deeply interested 
in the succession of Kinan’s line, have contrived to improve on the great con- 
queror’s plan by means of a division of labour, the latter holding fast the hus- 
bands, and the former monopolizing the wives. 

After dark, the king, the premier, Mr. Richards, and myself, met at the 
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premier’s, and, on this occasion, the papers already mentioned, were delivered 
to me. About 11 o'clock the king accompanied me to my quarters, where 
we spent the evening in great sociability and cordiality; and after we had 
got among the small hours, I returned with his majesty to the palace, where 
we found Haalilio engaged in study, with a large volume befure him. 

“ The forenoon of [hursday, the 24th March, I employed in paying fare- 
well visits. The premier was waiting my arrival, showily dressed for the 
occasion, and surrounded by all the peeresses of her court. She thanked me 
kindly for the interest I had taken in the affairs of her country, expreseed an 
earnest wish to see me back among them, and desired her warmest regards 
to my wife, presconing, to her, through me, a very handsome feather mantle, 
such as is wurnonly by royalty itself. Queen Kaluma, whom I next visited, 
likewise charged me with presents and good wishes for all the members of 
my family, obviously remembering her own bereavements when she spoke of 
my children, 

* At noon, the king, the secretary, Keoni Ana, Mr. Richards, and others, 
accompanied me tu the ship; and on our almost immediately getting uoder 
weigh, I shook hands with my very kind friends of the Sandwich Islands, ex- 
changed salutes with the fort, and returned the three hearty cheers which the 
king and his party gave us from the boats.” Thus much for the friendly 
islanders.” 

We make yet one more extract from this interesting work; the author's 
Visit to Sitka, 

“ On the morning of the twenty-second day from Lahaina, we were roused 
from our lethargy by the cheerful cry of ‘ land,’ and again came in sight of 
the rugged coast at the entrance of Norfolk Sound, with Mount Edgecumbe 
in the north, and Point Woodhouse on the south of the opening. Mount 
Edgecumbe, so named by Capt. Cook, is an excellent landmark for making 
the harbour of Sitka, rising from the water in the form of an almost perfect 
cone, and wearing a ‘diadem of snow’ nearly all the vear round. Though, at 
present, it exhibits no traces of internal fires, yet it has been an active vol- 
cano during the residence of some of the present inhabitants of New Arch- 
angel; and many indications in the neighbouring country, such as earth- 
quakes, hot springs, and occasional eruptions of smoke and ashes, tend to 
prove that the subterranean energy is not yet wholly extinct. 

“ Before plunging into this colossal empire, whose length is to oecupy an 
almost uninterrupted flight, for journey I cannot call it, of about five months, 
let me indulge in a briet retrospect of sueh portion of my wanderings as I 
have happily accomplished. I have threaded my way round nearly half the 
globe, traversing about 220 degrees of longitude, and upwards of 100° of lat- 
tude; and in this circuitous course | have spent more than a year, fully three- 
fourths on the land, and barely one fourth on the ocean. 

‘* Notwithstanding all this, I have uniformly felt more at home, with the 
exception of my first sojourn at Sitka, than I should have felt in Calais. To 
say Dothing of always having found kindred society, I have every where seen 
our race, under a great variety of circumstances, either actually or virtually 
invested with the attributes of sovereignty. I have scen the English citizens 
of a young republic, which has already doubled its original territory, without 
any visible or conceivable obstacle in the way of its indefinite extension; I 
have seen the English colonists of a conquered province, while the descend- 
ants of the first possessors, however inferior in wealth and influence, have 
every reason to rejoice in the defeat of ther fathers; I have seen the English 

o-ts that stud the wilderness from the Canadian lakes to the Pacific Ocean ; 
have seen English adventurers, with that iunate power which makes every 
individual, whether Briton or American, a real representative of his country, 
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monopolizing the trade, and influencing the destinies of Spanish California ; 
and, lastly, I have seen the English merchants and English missionaries of a 
barbarian archipelago, which promises, under their care and guidance, to be- 
come the centre of the traffic of the east and west of the New World and the 
Old. In seeing all this, I have seen less than half of the grandeur of the 
English race. 

“* How insignificant in comparison are all the other nations of the earth, 
one nation alone excepted. With the paltry reservation of the Swedish 
Peninsula, Russia and Great Britain literally gird the globe where either con- 
tinent has the greatest breadth—a fact which, when taken in connexion with 
their early annals, can scarcely fail to be regarded but as the work ofa special 
Providence. Hardly was the Western Empire trodden under foot by the 
tribes that were commissioned for the task, from the Rhine to the Amoor, 
when He, who systematically vindicates His own glory by the employment of 
the feeblest instruments, found in the unknown wilds of Scandinavia the germ 
of # northern hive, of wider range and loftier aim. At once, as if by a miracle, 
a scanty and obscure people burst on the west and the east, as the dominant 
race of the times; one swarm of Normans was finding its way through France 
to England, while another was establishing its supremacy over the Sclavo- 
nians of the Borysthenes, the two being to meet in opposite directions at the 
end of a thousand years. 

“It is in this view of the matter that I have in these pages preferred the 
epithet English, as comprising both British and American, to the more sono- 
rous form of Anglo-Suzon. The latter not only excludes the true objects of 
divine preference, but also in excluding the Normans, it loses sight of the co- 
operation of Russia as the appointed auxiliary of England, in promoting, per- 
haps by different means, the grand cause of commerce and civilization, of 
truth and peace. Reflecting on the common origin and common destiny of 
Russians and Englishmen, I ought to feel that I am still to be among friends 
and kinsmen. Even the very difference of language, while practically it 
makes me a stranger, serves to confirm my deductions. 

‘‘ In addition to the permanent conquests already mentioned, the Normans, 
as a mere episode in their history, rivalled Grecian and Italian fame on the 
soil of [talyand Greece ; and yet though uniformly victorious in all the climes 
of Europe, they were never numerous enouzh to engraft their own speech on 
that of those whom they subdued. ‘This unparalleled and incredible success 
cannot be otherwise explained than by believing that the Normans were every 
where strengthened by the Almighty to accomplish the universal purposes of 
His omniscience. ” 

We could say much more, but leave the work to speak for itself, resting 
assured that all who read it, will not be sorry for having accompanied Sir 
George Simpson in his “ Journey round the World.” 





Tue Pursican Atias, No. VI —A series of Maps illustrating the Geographi- 
cal Distribution of Natural Phenomena, by H. Berghaus, L.L.D., and A. 
K. Johnston, F.R.G.S, &c. London: Johnstone, Paternoster Row, 1847. 


Tasers is nothing like a map for clear downright illustration: a picture is at 
once conveyed to the mind of the comparative features and the relative po- 
sitions of different objects and phenomena of our globe, such an one as would 
take pages of description to convey. ‘To our taste, Professor Berghaus, with 
a happy invention, has admirably succeeded in mapping a vast quantity of 
useful and highly interesting information. We shall not stop to trouble the 
seaman with any remark on the first map of the present number of this valu- 
able work, although, by a neat arrangement of Professor Berghaus, it shews 
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immediately the remarkable feature of the highest mountains of the globe, 
(those of India and Mexico,) being nearly on opposite sides of it. But we 
turn at once to the next, a map of the Indian Ocean. Assuredly this con- 
tains much to interest the intelligent seaman, not with reference to rocks and 
shoals, but that branch of professional knowledge which equally concerns 
him, the study of currents and winds. Much of these important subjects is 
tabulated for his especial reference in the map before us. The limits and 
direction of currents of sea and air, and the seasons in which they prevail, 
are here neatly and elegantly expressed; and although we do not like the 
expression of “ passage wind” for the old time-worn and homely word “ mon- 
soon” or “ trade,” we heartily commend this number with the former to 
the attention of seamen. It is with no little satisfaction that we find our own 
pages have contributed much towards Professor Berghaus's stock of informa- 
tion, so neatly condensed into the map before us, so that many of our esteemed 
contributors may see that their observations are not only read by seamen 
afloat, but men of science ashore, who condense them in return into a useful 
shape for the benefit of their authors. 





Tae Evements or Satpmakinc.—Being a complete Treatise on cutting out 
Sails, §&c. By Robert Kipping. Part 1, London, Norie and Wilson, 157, 
Leadenhall Street. 

An excellent little treatise, developing the whole art and mystery of Sail- 
making as adopted in the Merchant Service, is here designed by the principal 
sailmaker of the port of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and the first number of which 
is now before us. We can confidently recommend it to the attention of sea- 
men, as giving the rules exemplified by cases for cutting out sails of all kinds 
on the best founded principles. 





New CHaArRrTs. 


(Published by the Admiralty, and sold by R. B. Bate, 21, Poultry. ) 


Carriqui Lacoon, with views. Capt. Barnett, Rx., 1839. Price 3s. 
= . TiczR CHANNEL, with views. Capt. Barnett, RN., 1839. Price 2s. 


- e Craw. Cay anpD SHEPHERD Harsour. Capt, Barnet, En., 
1839. Price 2s 
a te Boco pEL Taro AND Boco pet Draco. Capt. Barnett, kn ., 


1839. Price 2s. 
Honvuras Gutr, Necro HEAD To TurNEFF Cays. Capts. Barnett and Smith, 
1830-41. Price 3s. 
Torres Strait, North-East Entrance. Capt. Blackwood, 1845. Price 2s. 6d. 
Views or Hona-Kone. Lieut. S. G. Heath, H.M.S. Iris, 1845. Price 3s. 
CaRPENTARIA Gur, Southern part of. Capt. Stokes, 1841. Price 2s. 
Troon Harsour, West Coast of Scotland. Capt. E. G, Robinson, 1841. Price 6¢. 
SKETCH OF THE Ruts or Partum, from a Neapolitan MS. Price 6d. 
Movurus or THE Ponca River. Capt. Sir E. Belcher, 1830. Price 2s. 
Bisouca Istanps, Sheets 1,2, and3. Capts. Owen, Belcher, and Denham, Baron 
Roussin and Lieut. Arlett, 1826 to 1846. Each sheet, 2s. 
Masanozani Bay TO Premerra Istanps, Sheet 3. Capt. W. F. Owen. Price 2s. 
MozamMBIQuE TO Pompa Bay, Sheet 5. Capt. W. F. Owen. Price 28. 
Cape DeLcGapo To Quitoa, Sheet 8. Capt. W. F. Owen.’ Price 2s. 
Crara Port tro Kyorsoo Bay, Sheet 11. oh W. F. Owen. Price 2s. 
Ino Harsour. Capt. W. F. Owen. Price 6d. 
CockBurN, GEORGE, AND CHAKCHAK Ports, Lieut. Nash, 1825. Price 6d. 
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TaBLy siikwme THB Hourty VELocITY or THE WIND In MILEs, 


As determined by the Rev. W. Foster's Anemometer, Stubbington, near Fareham, 
Hants.—April, 1847. 
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TABLE SHEWING THE AMOUNT OF WIND IN MILES, AND OF RaliN IN INCHES 
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Cousiderlng frem 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. day, and from 6 P.M. to 6 A.M. night, we have 
3820 miles the amount of wind during the day, and 2578 during the night, and 
-654 inches the amount of rain during the day, and °697 during the night. Total 
wind 6407 miles, rain 1.351 inches. The number of hours during which rain 
fell was 41. The number of hours during which the amount of wind is recorded 
was 341; during 379 it was calm. 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


PROMOTIONS. 


May 5.—The Queen has been pleased 
to direct letters patent to be passed un- 
der the Great Seal, granting unto Ad- 
miral the Hon. Robert Stopford, acs., 
the office or place of Vice-Admiral of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and Lieutenant of the Ad- 
miralty thereof, in the room of Admiral 
Sir David Gould, deceased. 

The Queen has also been pleased to 
direct letters patent to be passed under 
the Great Seal. grantiug unto Admire] 
Sir Thomas Byam Martin, ecs,, the 
office or place of Rear-Admiral of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and of the Admiralty thereof, 
in the room of Admiral the Hon. Sir 
Robert Stopford, appointed Vice.Ad- 
miral of the said United Kingdom. 

Admiralty, May 13.—The following 
promotions have taken place consequent 
on the death of Admiral Stephen 
Poyntz:— 

Admiral of the Blue—Henry Richard 
Glynn, to be Admiral of the White. 

Vice-Admiral of the Red—The Right 
Hon. James, Marquis of Thomond, ecu., 
to be Admiral of the Blue. 

Vice-Admiral of the White—Sir Ed- 
ward Durnford King, Kt., xcu., to be 
Vice-Admiral of the Red. 

Vice-Admiral of the Blue—Matthew 
Backle, to be Vice Admiral of the 
White. 

Rear-Admira of the Red — The 
Hon. George Elliot, cs., to be Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue. 


Rear-Admiral the White—John 
ie to be Rear-Admiral of the 
ed. 


Rear-Admiral of the Blue—James 


Whitley Deans Dundas, cs., to be Rear- 
Admiral of the White. 

Captain Edward Wallis Hoare, to be 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue. ' 


The following promotions of Flag- 
Officers, consequent on the deaths of 
Admirals Sir Davidge Gould, and Man 
Dobson have been Gazetted :— 

Admiral of the Red, from the White 
—Thomas Le Marchant Gosselin, 1841. 

Admirals of the While, from the Blue 
—John Cochet, 1841—Sir Charles 
Ekins, xcs., 1841, 

Admirals of the Blue. from Vice—Ad- 
mirals of the Red—Hvogh Downoman, 
1837—The Hon. Sir Thomas Bladen 
Capel, kcs., 1837. 

ice- Admirals of the Red, from the 
White—Henry Hill. 1841—Alexander 
Wilmot Schomberg, ]841. 

Vice- Admirals of the White, from the 
Blue—Jobn Dick, 1846—Peter Ribon- 
lean, 1847. 

Vice- Admirals of the Blue from Rear- 
Admirals — Charles Bayne Hodgson 
Ross, 1837 — Sir Charles Malcolm, 
Kcr., 1836. 

Rear- Admirals of the Red, from the 
White—H»uod Hanway Christian, 1838 
—Sir Josiah Coghill Coghill, Bart., 
1841, 

Rear-Admirals of the White, from the 
Blue—Hyde Parker, B., 1841—Charles 
Sibthorpe, John Hawtayne, 1841. 

Rear. Admirals of the Blue, from the 
rank of Captain—Henry Prescott, cs , 
1810—Sir Nisbet Josiah Willoughby, 
KCB., KCH., 1810. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Rear Admiral of the Blue.—Sir Charles 
Napier, K.c.B., 1846, to the command- 
ia-chief of the Channel Squadron. 

Captain.—Hon. G. J. Brydone Elliot. 
1841], steam factory, Woolwich. 

Commander.—James George Mack- 
enzie, 1847, to Caledonia, 120. 

Mate.—Arthur Warre, to Hibernia. 

Midshipmen.—Thomas Green, and 
Artbur Bayley, to Howe, 120. 

Masters Assistants.—W .B. Shillabeer 
to Howe; Charles Renny, to Athol; 
Francis M. Anderson, to Victory; John 
Rogers to Caledonia. 

Chaplain.—Rev. ThomasG. Gallway, 
to Terrible, 


Surgeon.—Robert M‘Crea, 1841, to 
Growler. 

Assistant sca i iia ip (ig 
S. Hugo, and John J. Johneon, to 
Victory. 

Clerks.—Harry Thomas Nettleton, 
in charge to the San Josef, receiving 
ship, J. G. Simmonds, to the Caledonia, 
vice Nettleton; H. M. Scarfe, to the 
Victoria and Albert, steam-yacht. 

Naval Cadets.—W.J.8. M. Moly- 
neaux, to Avenger, steam frigate; John 
W. Lambe, J. 5. Reysell, W. H. Goold, 
to Caledonia. 
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Bintus, Mareiaegs, AND Deartas. 


Births, 


May 3, the wife of Capt. M. C. Bun- 
bury, R.N., of a son, 

On the 28th of April, the wife of Lient. 
Walter Francis Robinson, 8 N., of a son. 


fAarriages, 


April 27, at Greenwich, W. Wilson, 
 Esq., barrister-at-law, Inner Temple, to 


Kate, only daughter of the late Captain 
Filmore, B.N. 


Weaths. 


On the. 26th of il, at Bronswick 
Place, Stoke, Lieut. John Potts, 8 x. 

On Saturday last, in Morice-street 
Mr. White, late foreman of the stone- 
house in Devonport Dockyard, aged 74, 
years. 





METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory, 
From the 21st of April, to the 20th of May, 1847. . 
Weather. 
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Apait 1847.—Mean height of the Barometer —— 29°755 inches; Mean temperatureamdé4'3 
degrees; depth of rain failen ——. 0°86 inches. 





TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received our RamsGare Frrewp’s Letter; his interesting commu- 
ication in our next, we shall always be happy to here from him. 

Mr. ALEXANDER’s letter is also in reserve. 
_ Passep Masters np Mates in THE MERcnayr SERVICE, arrived too late for 
insertion in the present number, the list shall appear in our next, 


THE 


NAUTICAL MAGAZINE 


AND 


Nabal Chronicle. 
JULY, 1847. 


Great CircLe SAILING. 


Liverpool, 4th May, 1847. 


S1rz.—I have been much pleased with the perusal of the communication, 
on Great Circle Sailing, in your Magazine. It is kindly written, and 
evidently by a person who has considered his subject. His ideas on the 
topic are good, but not yet fully developed. 

All writers on the subject, that I have met with, Robertson, Raper, 
&c., and your correspondent, speak only of navigating the curve or the 
chords of the curve. Now, the generality of curves are impracticable in 
this manner. Many persons have, consequently thrown Great Circle 
Sailing up in disgust, without any farther inquiry. My opinion is, 
agreeably to the examples given in my Da seh that the advantages of 
Great Circle Sailing lie in navigating the space between the curve and 
the rhumb, thus forming a combination, in the calculations, of aa 
parallel, Mercator’s, and Great Circle Sailing, all going hand in hand, 
and reciprocally checking and proving each other. 

Your correspondent s of navigating a vessel on a series of great 
circles. This would lead to endless calculation; besides navigating the 
space of the curve from the point of departure to the point of destina- 
tion, on the most advantageous courses, amounts to much the same 
thing as chording a series of Great Circles. I have not yet seen Mr. 
Towson’s Table of Inspection. 

Your correspondent’s remarks on Windward Great Circle Sailing are 
sterling; the same ideas apply to Storms; thus, on long stretches, as 
from New Zealand, round Cape Horn, or from the Cape of Good ah 
to Van Diemen’s Land, a vessel meeting with stormy weather, mig 
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stand on the southward tack, or northward tack, according to circum- 
stances, if she can carry canvass, and by changing her latitude a couple 
of degrees, might get rid of the storm, and fall in with a favourable 
breeze, in another current of wind. As to the supposition of having the 
same wind all the way on so long a voyage, is a proposition worthy of 
an “ I demand” schoolmaster. 

I have been round the docks of Liverpool, and have been on board 
half the vessels in the Port, and am surprised at the indifference shewn 
by captains on the subject. The greater part did not appear to know 
any thing of the matter; a very few knew it superficially. One said, 
‘¢ What is the use of this?” meaning the chart, and “ What is the use of 
these figures?” Another remarked that the book was too small, and 
another said, ‘“‘ That is of no use to me, I’ve got Horsburgh.” I went 
on board an American vessel, the mate of which, in true Yankee style. 
said, “* Oh—we can navigate across the Atlantic without a pamphlet.” 
These rebuffs, induced me to consider what could be the cause of this 
indifference; it-may be the Title page, I thought, “ Great Circle Sailing.” 
They may imagine that it is similar to Current Sailing, Oblique Sail- 
ing, &c., which are in every book on Navigation, and to which practical 
men seldom refer. ‘ What’s in a name?” there is certainly something 
in a name. 

I have, therefore, changed the title to “ Fairways of Oceans, on Great 
Circular Principles.—A companion for Charts and Sailing Directions; or 
Great Circle Sailing, with its practical advantages,” which is a more 
appropriate title for the contents of the pamphlet. And yet it teaches 
great circle sailing, as by a side wind. 
| I remain, &c., 

W. C. ALEXANDER. 


P.S.—Steam navigation across the Atlantic has been the cause of 
inquiry into the merits of Great Circular Navigation, which, according 
to your correspondent, has been neglected since Mercator’s projection 
of Charts was introduced; and it has been the means of bringing 
several branches of the sciences into active opertion, that formerly lay 
dormant. 

Zo the Editor N.M. 


a 


AccounT OF AN ExpLorinc EXPEDITION TO THE SouTu-WEsT 
oF NELSON. 


(Continued from page 306.) 


Tue tribe of the Ngatitumatakokiri, to which those people belonged, 
was the most powerfall on the north end of the Middle Island ; and was 
located from the Pelorus river to the Motuaka, Massacre Bay, and the 
western coast, the principal pass being in the Waimea, on the sandflat 
near the Snapper-fishing ground at Wakatu, where the trenches are still 
observable, at the Moutere, and at Kaiteriteri. From these several 
places the inhabitants were driven inland by the Taranaki tribes, assisted 
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by Rauparaha; and at the termination of the war only three men re- 
mained of the tribe, they being E. Kehu, our guide, Pikiwati, who ac- 
companied the late Mr, Cotterell on his expeditions, and another, a slave 
at Motuaka. 

The cultivations of the natives of this tribe were very few, as they had 
not obtained the potato before their dispersion. Dissimilar, in conse- 
quence of this, to the generality of the natives of the Middle Island, they 
were well acquainted with the interior of the country, where, in fact, 
half their time was passed in the search for birds and eels. E. Kehu, 
our guide, is thus a perfect bushman, and is of very great service on an 
expedition: he has none of the sluggishness of disposition so common to 
the Maori, but is active and energetic, displaying far more of the charac- 
teristics of the Indian savage than are to be seen in the usual lazy inha- 
bitants of a pah; thoroughly acquainted with the “bush,” he appears to 
have an instinctive sense, beyond our comprehension, which enables him 
to find his way through the forest when neither sun nor distant object is 
visible, amidst gullies, brakes, and ravines in confused disorder, still on- 
ward he goes, following the same bearing, or diverging from it but so 
much as is necessary for the avoidance of impediments, until at length 
he points out to you the notch in some tree, or the foot-print in the moss, 
which assures you that he has fallen upon a track, although one which 
he had not been previously acquainted with. A good shot, one who 
takes care never to miss his bird, a capital manager of a canoe, a sure 
snarer of wild-fowl, and a superb fellow at a ford, is that same E. Kehu; 
and he is worth his weight in tobacco. 

10th.—We this morning commenced our exploration, having been 
until now upon a known route. At our last night’s encamp-nent we left 
thirty-five pounds of flour, with other provisions, for our return, end for 
the first time had our loads materially lightened. To outwit his old 
enemies, the rats, E. Kehu buried the provisions, nicely lining the hole 
with bark, and covering the place over with ashes; a proceeding which 
we certainly should not have decided upon for security against burrowing 
animals, but which he knew was effective. 

We proceeded up the bed and shingle banks of the Howard, taking 
its right branch, travelling among some highly picturesque grass and 
manuka ridges on a course to the S.S.W. for the Roturoa lake, between 
which and our dining place, our guide informed us was a very high hill, 
which we must ascend that afternoon or the next morning, and the 
clambering of which would cause us to be matemoi, or “ kilt” with the 
fatigue of carrying such loads as we still had. The better to make us 
understand his meaning, and for the purpose of illustration, he would, 
in mimicry of one of us, pretend to take a few steps up a steep acclivity, 
then suddenly stop to take breath, and supporting himself with his hands 
on his knees in a stooping attitude, would look with most rueful coun- 
tenance upward, gasp a little, make a desperate rush onward for a few 
steps, and fall as if exhausted, saying, in conclusion, that the mountain 
was “ no good !” “ too much !” 

With this pleasant prospect before us, we left the stream at about 
three miles from our last encampment, having made an early dinner, in 
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consequence of being assured that we should meet with no water on the 
mountain, and commenced the ascent of the wooded mountain to our 
right, still keeping much the same bearing of S.S.W. The forest was 
of black birch, almost the only timber in these high elevations, nearly 
devoid of underbrush, and the ascent steep only in places occasionally, 
but still long and wearisome, still upward and upward! But this was 
not E. Kehu’s “ big hill,” only a little one in comparison to it. ‘‘ By- 
and-by, you see,” was the consoling answer to all our interrogatives as 
to when the ascent of the main ridge was to be commenced, until at 
length, when we appeared to have reached the elevation of the highest 
hills around, our guide told us to halt; he had circumvented the “ big 
hill,” and we would have no farther to ascend. He had, in fact, found a 
new ridge by which to gain the summit of the mountain-range, and, by 
heading a deep ravine, fad avoided the necessity of descending into the 
hollow, and reascending its opposite side. The distance, travelled this 
day, from the grass plains was about eight miles; and the path, one along 
which pack mules might be taken, without much difficulty. 

1 1th.— After walking about a mile this morning, we perceived that 
the prion elevation had been attained; and the native, pointing down- 
ward, showed us the lake of Roturoa, which appeared indistinctly neta i 
the foliage, far beneath us. We hurried down the steep ridge to the 
lake, occasionally catching glances of various parts of the long expanse 
of water through the birch forest as we descended. 

Similar to the Rotuiti, the hills at the large lake descended steeply to 
the water's edge on both sides, leaving but occasional shingle beaches 
along its margin. 

The lake appeared about twelve miles long, with an average breadth 
of one mile. The point at which we had come upon, was about a mile 
and a-half from its north-western extremity, whence flows the river 
Gowan to its junction with the Buller, or large western river, which 
descends through the Devil’s Grip and grass valley from the Rotuiti lake. 
After receiving the waters of the Gowan, the large river keeps a mean 
course cf W.S.W., and having been augmented by the waters of the 
‘Yiraumea, Matiri, and Otawpawa, must meet the sea to the south of 
Cape Foulweather. 

Just at the spot at which we had come upon the lake, and under some 
bushes, was a small canoe, which had been constructed by the natives, 
when at the Roturoa last year. It was speedily launched, and, with 
ourselves and our packs, was so loaded as to render it doubtful whether 
we could cross the lake in it without its swamping, Away, however, 
we paddled, being obliged to observe the greatest nicety of balance to 
-prevent oversetting; for the canoe being a éiwai, or one without top-sides, 
took in the slight ripple to windward; and as we looked down and caught 
s'ght of the rocky bottom of the lake, some forty feet below, which we 
could see through the transparent water, thoughts arose concerning the 
pETprety; not to say inconvenience, of leaving our bones in such a 

ocality. 

apart it was a new method of exploring, and we enjoyed the ease 
of it exceedingly. As we left the shore, the whole expanse of the lake 
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became visible, with its densely wooded shores, and the high snowy 
mountain-range at its head, in its wild grandeur, closing the view. 
Grebes and divers, with other water birds, were floating about on the 
surface, nor did the instability of our shallop deter us from getting a shot 
at them. Then away would rattle a flock of wild-fowl, their noise being 
the next moment followed by the various echoes of the report reverberated 
from the hills. 

The native now allowed the canoe to glide down with the waters of 
the Gowan, where they left the lake; and we passed rapidly beneath a 
handsome white pine forest on the river-bank: immediately after which, 
the canoe was put in towards the northern bank, and we landed on a 
grassy opening of about thirty acres, surrounded by black birch wood 
and manuka. Here the natives had formerly built a house, and en- 
deavoured to grow some potatoes on a small patch of cleared ground, 
where, however, the rats soon ate the seed. It was one of their favourite 
eel fishing stations, and we had every prospect of an abundance of 
excellent provision from the lake and river, during our stay at the 
Roturoa. 

We encamped on the immediate edge of the river; and as soon as 
dark, two of the party, with E. Kehu, took the canoe to the opposite 
side of the river, where, mooring it to a flax bush, they commenced 
fishing, or, more properly, endeavouring to fish, for between the two 
they found a wide difference. The Maori watched the eels at the bottom, 
and putting the bait in their way, had them the next moment in the 
canoe, splashing the more unfortunate sportsmen, who still had nothing 
but nibbles. After supper, when we had relinquished the sport, he 
re-crossed the river, and, to dispel all feelings of lonesomeness, commenced 
chaunting his Wesleyan missionary service, mixing with the translated 
version of the ritual, special incantations to the Taipo of the lake and river, 
for propitious weather and easy fords, together with a request to the eels 
to bite quickly, and not keep him longer in the cold. Then, as he 
caught one which would not die quick enough to please him, would he 
introduce some decidedly uncomplimentary language, which he had 
learnt at a whaling station, and again subside into the recitation of his 
Wesleyan catechism and hymn-bovk, bringing in our various names in 
the versification. He did not leave off until long after we were asleep; 
and in the morning when we awoke, four fine eels were roasting for 
breakfast, and other four were hanging from an adjacent tree. 

12th.—Having determined to spend a day at the Roturoa, we com- 
menced equipping our canoe for the intended trip along the lake. Three 
paddles were quickly cut out of a tree, and we started for a day’s 
pleasuring on the “ large lake,” or, as we named it, Lake Howick. 
Forcing the canoe briskly against the strong current of the river, we 
were soon past its influence, and on the still water of the Jake. Landing 
the native on a fern hill, near the Gowan, for the ed ae of shooting 
pigeons, we proceeded in the canoe along the southern side of the Howick, 
paddling close to the overhanging forest of birch and rimu, whicn covered 
the adjacent hill sides and reflected its beautiful foliage in the still lake. 
The motion of a canoe is not unsuitable to the proper enjoyment of such 
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a scene, nor is the labour of paddling such as to cause fatigue. Oc- 
casionally would we dash along to the time of some animating chorus, 
and then, withdrawing our paddles, suffer the canoe to glide silently past 
a point beyond which we should obtain a new and more extended view 
of the lake. At other times, we would steer out into the middle of the 
lake, endeavouring to near a grebe, or seeking for a fresh point of view 
for sketching the surrounding shores, discussing the while, the prac- 
ticability of ascending, at some future time, the great chain of the 
“ Southern Alps,” which tower over the eastern end of the Howick, and 
divides it from the Rotuiti and Port Cooper countries. 

At a small beach, about six miles from our morning’s encampment, 
we landed for the purpose of cooking our dinner, which consisted of a 
pigeon and some damper. Discussed the probability of the Howick 
becoming the future resort of East Indian diseased-liver invalids; of the 
propriety of having pleasure-boats on the lake, with a Tontine Hotel at 
Gowan, and mules for excursions to the surrounding mountains and 
points of view. Spirit of Pic-nics, here should thy temple be! 

Before our dinner was well over, the heavy clouds, gathering over 
the lower end of the lake, warned us to hasten our return; and before we 
had paddled a mile on our way back, the wind had increased to such a 
degree, that, with our heavily laden canoe, the “sea,” which arose, added 
neither to our pleasure nor safety. We, however, crept along close in 
shore, putting her bow on whenever the waves were threatening, and at 
length reached our new encampment, which we had formed on the 
southern shore, in order to be ready to proceed at once on our way to 
the Tiraumea on the next morning. On our way back, we lended for 
E. Kehu, whom we had left on a fern-hill to shoot pigeons, and who had 
killed six and a wood hen. 

In the course of a day and a-half, we obtained at the Roturoa, without 
any trouble, six pigeons, four blue ducks, ten eels, and four wekas, or 
wood hens, the last being snared by the native. The method of catching 
these birds is singular and amusing. The native, when in a locality 
which he thinks likely to be frequented by wood hens, imitates, with a 
whistle made of a flax leaf, the cry of the bird, which somewhat resembles 
the call of a partridge. If one be within hearing, it will answer, or more 
generally, several will respond to the cry, and the native, listening for a 
moment attentively, informs you of their number and position. Breakfast 
or dinner may then be cooked and disposed of, the wekas, saving the 
the trouble, being as good as caught, and forming an exception to the 
rule contained in the old proverb of “ a bird in the hand,” &c. When 
at leisure, the Maori provides himself with two slight sticks or canes, of 
the lengths of about 4 and 6 feet. To the end of the shorter he attaches 
a bunch of feathers, or even Jeaves, and to the longer, a small running 
noose of flax, and with these, proceeds in the direction whence the sound 
came. When he considers himself near enough he stops, and crouchin 
down amongst the underwood, but without caring to be et 
imitates the more familiar call of the bird, by a peculiar grunting sound 
made in the throat. In a short time the wood hen appears, and the 
native rustles the feathers at the end of his stick, making a chirping 
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noise in unison, and the weka, mistaking the moving object for a bird, is 
led by the pugnacity of its disposition to attack it; in advancing to do 
which, the noose 1s quietly put over its head, and with a jerk upward, it 
is caught alive. 

13th.—Laundry work disposed of—fine “drying weather.” Proceeded 
from our encampment on the Roturoa for about three miles in a S.S.W. 
direction, through a pass towards the Tiraumea valley, which was the 
next locality to be visited, when we were obliged to encamp by a change 
in the weather. Put up a blanket-house, which we subsequently con- 
siderably enlarged and ee by adding to it walls and back of bark 
stripped from the surrounding birch trees. Amused ourselves with the 
pursuit of comfort under difficulties. 

14th.—Fine. After ascending slightly for about a mile, found the 
water flowing to the southward, and proceeded down a ravine to the 
S.W., walking in the bed of the stream, or through tangled underbrush, 
for about six miles, at which distance, we emerged upon a grassy valley 
of inconsiderable extent. Walked on through deep swamp-grass, and in 
the river-bed, fortwo miles more, and encamped; the principal valley of 
the Tiraumea, being about two miles and a-half to the southward, and a 
high bare-topped mountain, called, by the natives, Tahuatao, visible 
through an opening due north. From this mountain the Rotuiti and 
Nelson countries can be seen, and it immediately overlooks the course of ” 
the Buller, or “large western river,” through the Devil’s Grip, and its 
continuous gorges. 

15th.— Walked two miles and a-half down the bed of the stream to 
the open part of the Tiraumea. This valley, or rather series of valleys, 
was the first open or available country, which we had seen since leaving 
the Rotuiti plain; the intervening country being, in the more elevated 
situations, covered with black birch forest, and lower down, as on the 
shores of the Roturoa, with that wood, manuka, and the various pines; 
the whole extent being of such a hilly nature, as to render it unfit for 
cultivation. 


_— eee ee - 


Tue Cinque Ports AND THEIR LOCALITIES. 
(Continued from page 302.) 


I regret that I did not request the authorities (both printed and oral, ) 
upon which the information of my Belgian friends rested. I was then a 
young man actively employed in the packet service from London to 
Ostend and Antwerp, from the years 1815 to 1820. My Antwerp 
friends and Mr. Belrocke of Ostend are long since dead, and I have been 
away from that locality more than thirty years ; however, the subject 
arose thus:—I remarked the very singular names of many of the shoals 
then so dangerous to the navigation. One, for instance, the Pied Mart, 
or Horse Market; and they assured me of the certainty of its having 
been a horse market in very olden times, but that still greater changes 
than that are recorded as having taken place at two remote periods. 
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One about the time of Edward the Confessor, when a group of islands* 
in the German Ocean were entirely swallowed up by a tempest and 
earthquake. Another in the reign of William Rufus, which completed 
the ruin, and entirely submerged what remained of the low fertile islands 
of the German Ocean, leaving a solitary rock, now the island of Heli- 
goland, surrounded by the destructive element. Also, that the first 
awful visitation destroyed Godwin, and other islands near the British 
shore, changed the mouths of rivers and estuaries, destroyed many towns 
and villages, and multitudes of people perished. Now, as this account 
tallied with the oral traditions of the Cinque Ports, I was induced to 
collect them, and in 1832, at the request of Mr. Charles Lemon, Bae a 
keeper of the State papers, and other distinguished antiquaries, 1 pu 
lished them. They had the effect I desired and anticipated, they set 
others inquiring, ahs had greater means and time for investigation; and 
I have since been assured by very eminent geologists, &c., that, in pur- 
suit of their researches, per example, in the Isle of Thanet, there exists 
a central or clinal angle, from which the whole of its outscarp or chalk 
barrier has dipped toward the sea, and that at no very remote period, 
(geologically speaking,) as the flint lines of strata show distinctly the 
- amount of subsidence where they are broken asunder like glass or pot- 
tery, and their lateral inclination disturbed. This circumstance was . 
noticed in the Society’s Transactions about six years ago, and two of 
the members conferred with me verbally upon the subject, when they 
were of opinion that evidence of earthquakef existed in our chalk cliffs, 
occasioning a dip or depression from Ramsgate cliff, and in the Sand- 
wich Basin, of at least 50 feet; and carrying thus outward in the line 
of the Goodwin Sand, it would submerge that shoal 60 feet. Now, 
taking the vertical rise of the highest tides in our locality at 18 feet, and 
admitting the altitude of the chalk strata to be again restored, we should 
have Goodwin Isle 40 feet above the level of high water, Now, if the 
causes producing this shoal were gradual, a greater alteration would take 
place in its level; but charts of very ancient dates, compared with our 
present surveys, show no change. On Friday evening, the 27th Sep- 
tember last, I was in the globe which surmounted the Trinity Beacon on 
the Goodwin; Captains Garret and Boyce of H.M’s navy, were with me. 
We were at an elevation of nearly 40 feet, and the expanse of these deso- 
late sands were stretched out for miles in the distance, dry at low water. 
The scene was one of desolation and sublimity, the sun was setting be- 
hind the distant land, and the harvest moon rising in full orbed majesty 
in the eastern sea line without a cloud. In the very heart of these dan- 
gerous shoals called Trinity Bay, three steam vessels lay peacefully an- 
chored ; the Trinity Yacht Vestal, with the deputy-master, Sir Henry 
Pelley, Bart., and a Committee of Elder Brethren on survey; the Sam- 
son, under my orders, in attendance, and the Porcupine, Capt. Bullock, 
also surveying for the Admiralty, I could not but feel persuaded that 
tradition must have had some Pndation in facts, when the features of 
this sand were contemplated. 


* Shoals in the North Sea, and now called the Broad Fourteens. 
+ The tower of St. Peter's Church is rent from top to foundation by a more 
recent earthquake. 
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How ee few feet in elevation! How slight a geogological 

change would again form an island, with the self-same bay, where, in 
dreamy vision fancy can imagine lay sheltered the piratical Earl God- 
win and his northern warriors. As the water flowed over the shoals the 
men-of-war’s men were seen wending their way to their boats by moon- 
light, and the beacon erected by Capt. Bullock, to assist in warning the 
mariner of his danger, or sheltering him in his distress, favoured the 
impression, and elicited the hopeless, but heartfelt wish, that art could 
restore what nature in her terrific operations had destroyed. It had 
been too much the fashion to discredit tradition. 

Artesian wells have recently been sunk in Minster Level, and the strata 
brought up by the augers in boring, giveample proof of subsidence in that 
Jevel, atsome distant era, and upheaving in another. A sea-beach of washed 
and rounded pebbles exist at a depth of 176 feet below the surface, and 
beds of oysters beneath the meadow soil, which beds are now considerably 
above the present tidal level, and, consequently, must have undergone a 
second change. It is probable, nay natural, that the sinking of the hills 
on each side should upheave the level and occasion the geological fea- 
tures here discovered. Nothing has tended so much to mislead the an- 
tiquary in his researches as the account given by partial and interested 
historians. Hence we find in “ Lewis's History of Thanet,” (which has 
been a text-book for many more recent publications,) the grossest geo- 
logical errors, such as the describing Ramsgate a “ mere gap or way cut 
through the chalky cliff,” in lieu of which: it is a beautifully formed 
valley or basin containing a diluvial deposit 40 feet in depth, in which 
have been discovered fossil remains of the Mastodon and Mammoth, simi- 
lar to the gigantic bones in my possession, which have been dredged u 
in the vicinity of the Goodwin Sands. And the local historian in his 
day was still more in ignorance as to antiquarian relics, where he doubted 
the derivation of Ramsgate to be Romesgate, or Romans-gatt. We 
have in possession undoubted proofs in the title-deeds of estates, be- 
quests, registers, and also a copper coin, found in excavating the site of 
the blockhouse at Gravesend of “ Romans-gatt, Isle of Tenet.” Roman 
Barrows have been opened during the last twenty years, containing per- 
fect remains of tibulac urns, sacrificial patera, and other relics of the 
illustrious dead, arranged in the manner decisive of their Roman original. 
When the ground on the shore at Ramsgate harbour was excavated to 
lay the foundation of the patent slipway, an ancient timber pier was un- | 
covered, among which Roman coins, of the earliest date, were found, to- 
gether with the remains of an arched tower entirely of Roman bricks and 
construction. The strata of sand, beach, and boulders, which had 
covered these remains at a depth of 24 feet below the surface, had every 
appearance of tidal agency, as a deposit of successive storms. Such are 
the extraordinary changes distinctly traceable in and around the Isle of 
Thanet. The cutting of the South Eastern Railway at Groveferry is a 
study for the geologist, as interesting, as the neighbouring ruins of the 
Roman fortress at Richborough must ever prove to the antiquarian; and 
I believe these researches united, afford the strongest proofs of much 
that has been bequeathed to us by oral tradition. 

No. 7.—VOL. XVL 2Y 
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MaGnetic VARIATIONS, 
Liverpool. 
Sin,—In the fifth edition of a “ Treatise on Navigation,” by Henry 
Wilson, published in 1746, the annexed table of Magnetic Variations as 
observed by the author at various places in the year 1718, is given, and 
may perhaps be interesting when compared with the present variation 
at the same places. 

The work is dedicated to Viscount Torrington, whom, it appears, Mr. 
Wilson assisted in his studies, while the latter was mathematician on 
board the Barfleur, under the command of Admiral Byng, (Lord T’s 
father,) in the Mediterranean. 

Having never seen another copy of the book, it is probably now rarely 
to be met with. lade: &e., 

To the Editor N.M. ANDREW LIVINGSTON. 


“The variation of the compass, as I observed it in the year 1718, on 
board of H.M.S. the Barfleur, under the command of the Right Hon. 
Sir George Byng, Admiral of the fleet. 


Variation! «°° -  -— Suc. oe. COC 
ariatio Bearings of Headlands, &c. 


West. 


10 53 | Ushant, anal E 
8 62 | Cape Finister, E.N.E , 12 leagues. 
7 | Off Lisbon, within sight of land. 
56 |8t. Jago, N.E., 14 leagues. 
45 | Cape St. Mary, N.N.E. 3 E., 5 leagues. 
2 | Cape St. Mary, N.N.W., 17 leagues. 
Before the straits mouth, sometimes without sight of land, we 
had, by several good observations, 7 degrees, or within half a 
degree more or less. 
9 38 | Cape Palos, 10 leagues W.S W. 
14 31 | Cabrera (near Majorca,) N.W. 8 leagues. 
14 52 | East point of Majorca, W.N.W. 6 leagucs. 
14 8 | At anchor before Port Mahon. 
10 54 | Cape Tolar, B. $ S. 25 ates by estimation. 
17 16 | Cape Carbonera, N.W. 3 N. 7 leagues. 
13 44 | Cape Carbonera, W.N.W. 9 or 10 leagues. 
11 48 “| Cape Carbonera, W.b S. 11 leagues. 
11 35 | Serpentaria, W.b S., Cape Gomera, N.W. 
1) 46 | Entering Naples Bay. 
10 50 | Off of Palinura. 
12 21 | Strombelo, W.b.S. 1 league. 
11 30 | Before Syracuse. 
11 45 | Cape Passero, N. } W. 4 leagues. 
11 38 | Before Malta. 
Upon the coast of Sicily, it continued between 12 and 13 degrees ; 
but sailing from Palermo to Naples, it decreased to 11° 46’, as 
observed in Naples Bay. a 


N.B.—It nay be thought surprising, that to the westward of Sardinia. there 
should be less than 11°, and S.E. from it is abOve 17°. There is some 
reason to believe, that there are some magnetical rocks in or near that 
island which may affect the compass; but we must leave that to time 
and future experience to determine. 
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THAMES CONSERVANCY. _ 


Pvor “Old Father Thames” has been more sorely used than many who 
have been more clamorous in their wrongs, and has been more silent 
only because he has been more patient. In his youthful days, and in 
feudal times, his wardship was granted to the Lord Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of London, who were, no doubt, fully equal to what was required of 
them, and not less fully capable of appreciating the use and capability 
of the magnificent river which produced fine fish, and abundance of 
them; who, therefore, could feel greater interest in guarding this 
tempting allurement against the vulgar appetite, than the Mayor and 
Aldermen of London ? But tempora mutantur, all is changed, except 
Aldermen, their pre-eminent quality, which made them the fitting 
wardens of a trout-stream, remains unaltered; while that stream bears 
upon its untiring waters, the riches of the ends of the earth; but, alas ! 
the fish, where are they ? Jrish echo replies, ‘ They are poisoned, and 
under the very noses of the Aldermen appointed to preserve them.” 

Few survived the daily black draught administered by the Com- 
missioners of Sewers, and those few have now sunk under the ac- 
cumulated abominations, poured into their native stream, by the numerous 
gas works, which belch forth daily doses of plague and pestilence upon 
the suffering tribe. ‘‘ Othello’s occupation’s gone!” Still are the 
deserted waters coveted by the Aldermen; still does the successor of Sir 
Ricnarp WHITTINGTON, turn again, and cast a long and lingering 
look upon the depopulated stream in fond remembrance of bye-gone 
days. 

‘What scenes might be conjured up by a Lord Mayor's fancy, or an 
Alderman’s imagination in association with that river? how many noble 
fish its munificent bosom had nurtured, and furnished in the olden time, 
to the wants and luxurious cravings of Mayoral stomachs? how many a 
time and oft it had flowed in ecstasies of delight, and sported and gam- 
bolled about the carcass of some well-fed Mayor, proudly bearing him 
upon its waters? how often had it yielded in graceful aide silvery curves 
about the City barge, when conscious that it bore some fourteen stone of 
Mayoral fiesh upon its bosom. Yes, these are tender and trying recol- 
lections to a Mayor, who, notwithstanding the dignity, in spite of the 
men in tin, and a thousand other imposing things, which make a Mayor 
an object of reverence to the small boys in his neighbourhood—he ie, 
after all, but man, having his common infirmities; and, therefore, may it 
be permitted to him to indulge in such reflections, which, in a civic 
brain, must naturally flow from the association of the empty fish-kettle 
of the Mayoral kitchen; the deserted stream; the fasting Riderian: and 
departing waters of the Thames. : 

We hope we may not be regarded as preternaturally obdurate, or 
stubbornly insensible to the sufferings of our fellow-citizens, if we pro- 
claim ourselves untouched by the lamentations of a Lord Mayor, or the 
wailings of the Court of Aldermen; we are not insensible to the grief uf 
the Common Council, nor the extreme suffering and despondency of the. 
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Navigation Committee; but this is not an age of sentimentality, we 
would rather sacrifice’ our sympathy than sell our birth-right in the 
Thames, at the price of its grateful indulgence. We respect the tears 
of a Lord Mayor, we ‘‘ pity the sorrows of a poor old man,” we would 
not, for cost of a City feast, deny him the sad satisfaction of emulating 
the intensity of grief of that fabled personage of yore, who melted and 
dissolved into a stream; yea, more, we would use our influence for ap- 
pointing him Conservator of the river he should thus originate, these 
outward shows of sorrowing are, at least, to be respected. Let the 
Corporation place Gog and Magog in mourning, to stand as mutes at 
the door of the Mansion House; let the Court of Aldermen put on 
sackcloth and ashes, and walk barefooted to St. Paul’s; let the Common 
Council be doomed to a perpetual silence; let the City barge be painted 
black; we can bear all this and more; but let us have the Thames, it is 
the common way of all the nations of the earth, its ebbings and flowings 
are the pulse of the world’s commerce, the free navigation of its waters 
is the Englishman’s birth-right; the soil upon which it flows, is the in- 
heritance of our Queen; the care and preservation of its navigation, 1s the 
duty of her Lord High Admiral; the preservation of its fish, is the duty 
of the Lord Mayor; let not these rights and duties be confounded; let 
not the accident of Civic dignity usurp and supersede the requirements 
of science and maritime experience. 

The intellect and acquirements of the Mayor and Corporation are no 
doubt upon a par with, and fully equal to, the performance of the duties 
cast upon them by the several charters and statutes of the realm, under 
which they claim their office; but it is obvious that an intellect or educa- 
tion fitted to one office, is not necessarily adapted to another. A Mayor 
fully competent to watch over the interests and conservation of the fish 
in a river, is not necessarily competent to watch over and regulate the 
infinitude of interests involved in the myriads of human beings, who pass 
and repass upon its tides, who load its waters with the accumulated 
weight of the riches borne from the uttermost ends of the earth:—the 
care of a fish pond, and the regulation and preservation of the port and 
emporium of a great metropolis, are offices requiring different degrees of 
intelligence, and dissimilar amounts and qualities of education. 

The port aud harbour of the metropolis of England may be invested 
by a besieging enemy; are its fortifications to be entrusted to the defence 
and military sagacity of the Lumber-troop and City Artillery? Shall 
the Hydrographer of the Admiralty perform his important duties upon 
sufferance of the Court of Aldermen? Shall the banks of the 71hames 
be farmed for the edification and the profit of a Civic treasury already 
overflowing, at the expense of the revenue of the people? he con- 
venience and liberty of the myriads, who use its stream and the outlets 


of its banks should be without restraint, and without: molestation.— 
Nautical Standard. 
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- ATMosPuHERIC RAILwaAys AND STEAM NaviGcATion.—Eztract from a 
Report of Sir John Rennie. 


(Continued from page 298.) 


From this period nothing remarkable appears to have occurred, until the 
construction of the United Kingdom, which was by far the largest in 
size, and the most powerful that had been made. She was 160 feet 
long, 264 feet beam, and 200 horsepower; the vessel was built by Steele, 
of Greenock, and the engines by David Napier. As deep-sea navigation 
by steam advanced, it became an object of considerable importance to 
save fuel, and to obviate the inconvenience of the incrustation of the 
boilers by the deposit of salt, and other sediments occasioned by the use 
of sea water; David Napier, therefore, introduced the system of surface 
condensation, the condenser being made of a series of small copper tubes, 
through which the steam, after being used, passed from the cylinder to 
the air-pumps, the pipes being surrounded by a constant supply of cold 
water, so that the steam was condensed, and the water was returned 
directly back into the boiler, to be again converted into steam, without 
the admixture of salt water according to the usual plan, thus employing 
the same fresh water over again, whereby the above mentioned inconve- 
nience of incrustation of the boilers was in a great measure avoided. 
Hall afterwards tried the same system with certain modifications, and it 
was employed in several vessels; but, like Watt, Cartwright, and others 
who had tried it, he found the condensation was not so complete, and 
the weight, cost, and difficulty of keeping the apparatus in order, 
hitherto prevented it from being generally used; for although it possesses 
advantages in many respects, still, upon the whole, they do not counter- 
balance the disadvantages, and the old system of condensation by jet, 
with the aid of the brine pumps, is more generally employed. The brine 
pumps and refrigerators were invented and patented by Maudslay and 
Field, in 1825, and were used on board the Enterprise. After the 
United Kingdom, numerous vessels of similar and even greater size 
were constructed, to ply between London and Leith, Glasgow, and 
Liverpool, and elsewhere. 

The next great step in advance was the crossing the Atlantic. This 
had long been in agitation, and was freely discussed by numerous en- 
terprising minds, anxiously bent upon working out the fulfilment of such 
a desirable and important object; but the great practical difficulties in- 
volved in the execution were not so easily overcome. 

To construct a vessel of sufficient size, with engines of adequate power 
to propel her through the storms of the Atlantic, and carrying with her 
sufficient fuel to keep the engines in motion, was considered by many 
(and among them were very competent authorities) to be extremely 
doubtful, but, by the world in general, the task was considered to be 
wholly impracticable. To Bristol is due the origin of this great under- 
taking, and a company of enterprising individuals, with Brunel, as their 
consulting engineer, was formed for that object; it was, however, with 
difficulty that they found engineers to carry it into effect, some of the 
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first constructors of the day having declined to undertake it. Messrs. 
Maudslay and Field, however, who had already taken so prominent a 
part in ie prosecution of steam navigation, saw their way, and boldly 
engaged to construct engines of the requisite power, well adapted for the 
purpose. Accordingly, a vessel, called the Great Western, was designed 
by Paterson, and built by him at Bristol; and the engines were com- 
pee and fitted on board in March, 1838. The vessel was 210 feet 
ong, and 38 feet beam, drawing 15 feet when laden, being 1240 tons 
burthen, and capable of carrying 500 tons of coals, which, it was calcu- 
lated, would last twelve days. The engines were upon the side lever 
principle, each of 210 horse-power, with cylinders 73 inches diameter 
and 7 feet stroke, making 15 strokes per minute; they were fitted in 
cast iron frames, with the latest improvements. The boilers were con- 
structed with flues over the fires; they were called double-story boilers, 
and have been since much used; they had brine pumps, and were worked 
under a pressure of 5]b. per square inch; thetotal weight of the engines 
and boilers, including the water and the paddle-wheels, was about 420 
tons. 

The vessel was completed with her engines, and made her first trial - 
on the Thames in March, 1838, realizing twelve miles per hour. On 
Sunday, 8th April, she started on her first voyage from Bristol, under 
the command of Capt. Hosken, with seven passengers, and a cargo of 50 
tons of goods, besides 500 tons of coals, and reached New York on Mon- 
day, 23rd April, a distance of 3000 miles, in thirteen days and ten hours. 
Her arrival created the greatest interest; the quays were crowded with 
spectators, anxiously waiting to give a hearty welcome to the enterprising 
and successful adventurers, who had thus so triumphantly solved the 
grand problem, and had brought the Mew World within a few days’ sail 
of the Old. On her return, she left New York on the 7th May, and 
Saree Bristol on the 23rd, with 70 passengers; performing the voyage 
in 15 days. 

The success of this voyage across the Atlantic having exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations of its promoters, and, indeed, of the whole 
world, there seemed no bounds to the extension of steam navigation; 
other companies were projected, and numerous larger and more powerful 
vessels were designed, in equal confidence of success; then followed the 
British Queen, by Napier, of 500 h.p., the Liverpool, of 500 h.p., 
and the President of 600 h.p., whose melancholy fate served for a time 
to damp the ardour of speculation, | 

The practicability of steam communication across the Atlantic having 
thus been established, and its superiority over the old sailing system 
being clearly proved, time only was necessary to render it perfect. The 
line from Liverpool to Boston was then designed, and carried into effect 
by Cunard, for conveying the mails; it consisted of four fast vessels, the 
Acadia, Caledonia, Hibernia and Cambria, of about 1000 tons, and 
450 h.p. each. This was followed by the gigantic project of the Royal 
Mail Company, for carrying the mails between England and the West 
Indies, consisting of twelve vessels, each of about 1200 to 1300 tons 
burthen, and 420 h.p. The engines of these vessels resembled very 
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much those of the Great Western, whose complete success induced their 
being taken as models for others. The great weight and space occupied 
by these engines, being upon the average about a ton for every horse- 

wer, rendered it difficut for them to carry any great amount of cargo 

yond the passengers, and thus the profits, as a mercantile speculation, 
were materially lessened; it became extremely desirable, therefore, to 
ascertain whether engines, equally eflicient, could not be made of less 
weight, and to occupy considerably less space. 

In order to effect this object, engines were invented, by which the power 
was applied directly from the piston to turn the paddle-wheel shaft, 
without the intervention of side levers; these were called direct-acting 
engines, and at first great objections were made to them in consequence, 
as was asserted, of the loss of power arising from the obliquity of the 
action of the piston-rod upon the crank on the paddle-wheel shaft. 
Messrs. Seawards were among the first to introduce this system into the 
Gorgon, and notwithstanding the objections above stated, it has been 
improved by them and by other engineers, and has materially gained 
ground. The obliquity of action of this system, compared with that of 
the side-lever system can only be ecuador in the light of a little extra 
friction, which is fully, if not more than compensated for, by the reduc- 
tion of weight and space. The modifications of the system by Miller, 
have been very successful, and combined with the forms of vessels adopted 
by him, have enabled great speed to be attained both by sea-going 
vessels, and his boats on the Rhine and other rivers. Even the objection 
of extra friction, however, if tenable, is obviated by the vibrating cylinders 
described in Trevithick and Vivian’s patent in 1802; patented by Witty 
in 1813, and by Manby in 1821, by whom the first engines of the kind 
were constructed; subsequently improved by Maudslay and Field, and 
Spiller; and now extensively manufactured by Penn, Miller, and others; 
Maudslay and Field’s double cylinder engines, so arranged that a long 
connecting rod is obtained by its being enabled to descend between the 
cylinders; the trunk engine, by Hum ay and the modification of the 
concentric cylinders by Joseph Mandslay; as well as other varieties of 
this system by different makers. 

The substitution of wrought iron for cast in a large portion of the 
frame and condensers; the tubular instead of the common flue boiler, 
first proposed by Blakely in 1764, and afterwards improved in the loco- 
motive boiler, and introduced into steam vessels by neq Spiller, 
Bramah, and others, about the year 1829, as well as the use of steam of 
higher temperature and increased expansive action, have combined ma- 
terially to increase the effect of the engines, and reduce the consumption 
of fuel, so that the weight and space occupied by them is now reduced to 
nearly one half what it was originally, or, in other words, engines of 
double the power now only occupy the same space and tonnage in the 
vessel; thus, a material advantage has been gained in enabling vessels 
to carry a larger race of fuel, by which they can extend their voyage; 
and greater power is rendered disposable for propelling the vessel through 
the water. 

As economy of time becomes daily more important, every means 
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which can effect it, are brought into operation, and thus, the power of 
the engines has been continually augmented, in order to produce greater 
speed and shorten the duration of the voyages. Referring to the navy, 
we find, that 1822, 80 h.p. was the largest; in 1827, 160 b.p.; im 1828, 
200 h.p.; in 1830, 220 h.p.; in 1838, 440 h p.; and in 1845, we have 
the Retribution and Terrible, with nearly 1000 h.p. in each, and it is 
not improbable that, ere long, greater power will beemployed.* Whilst 
the royal steam navy has been making such rapid progress, the mercantile 
steam navy has not only kept pace with it, but even led the way; 
for the enterprising, commercial spirit of this country is ever on the 
alert; every improvement is seized upon with avidity, and the greatest 
inducements are held out to make new discoveries, in fact, nothing but 
constant progress can satisfy the restless spirit of improvement. In the 
infancy of the art, we are satisfied with five or six miles per hour, now, 
when we have attained above seventeen miles per hour, we are con- 
fidently looking to a still greater result. 

Whilst the improvements, above described, have been making in the 
engines, and in the mode of applying them, various attempts have been 
made to obviate the inconvenience and loss of power occasioned by the 
concussion of the floats of the ordinary paddle-wheel entering the water, 
as well as the heavy drag or back action of the water when the floats 
leave it; numerous experiments and inventions have been tried for con- 
structing a wheel, of such a form that the floats shall always enter the 
water in the most advantageous manner, and having effected the object, 
shall leave it again with the least resistance. To describe the numerous 
inventions of this kind would be foreign to my purpose, and would occupy 
too much of your time; it will suffice to mention that of Buchanan, by 
which the floats always enter and depart from the water perpendicularly; 
those of Cave, Oldham, Morgan, Perkins, Seaward, and Barnes, which 
are modifications of it, differing chiefly in the angle at which the floats 
enter and leave the water, and the mechanism attached to the wheel by 
which the motion is communicated to the float-boards; the principle of 
this invention-is extremely good, but, in practice, it has unfortunately 
been found that the wheels of this construction, after a little use, are 
liable to get out of order; it is not, therefore, generally adopted, al- 
though, whilst they are in order, considerable advantage is doubtless 
gained. To obviate this inconvenience, as well as that of the common 
wheel, Field invented, what is technically termed, the Cycloidal Wheel; 
this consists in dividing each float-board into several parts or narrower 
boards, and arranging them so nearly in cycloidal curves that they shall 
all enter the water at the same place in immediate succession ; as 
the acting force of each board is radiating, it propels whilst passing 
under the water in the ordinary way, and when it emerges, the water 
escapes simultaneously from each narrow board; this principle was not 
followed up by its inventor, and was afterwards patented by Galloway, 
since which it has been very generally adopted. The principle of reefing 


* The total amount of steam power employed in the Royal Navy is about 
35,000 h.p. 
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the paddle-wheels is also used, so that when the vessel is immersed, the 
leverage of the paddles can be shortened, and when light, it can 
be lengthened, and can thus be always adjusted to the power of the 
engines. 

As economy of fuel is an object of the greatest importance, so, in ed 
voyages, it is advisable to employ the wind as a moving power, as muc 
as pussible, when favourable; it became, therefore, desirable to contrive 
a simple means of detaching the paddle-wheels from the engines, so as 
to allow them to turn round with the motion of the vessel through the 
water, and thus to prevent them from impeding her way; various con- 
trivances of this kind have been invented, but one of the most simple, 
and which is now much employed, was invented by Braithwaite and 
Milner; it consists of a friction clutch attached to the paddle-shaft, which, 
by means of keys and screws, can be tightened or slackened with facility, 
and thus the paddle-wheel is attached or released at pleasure. Numerous 
attempts have been made to introduce the rotative engine without pis- 
tons, but they have hitherto not been successful. 

The great results rendered by steam navigation induced the mechan- 
ical world to turn their attention towards the extension and improvement 
of it; Boulton and Watt, Maudslay, Field, Robert and David Napier, 
Jessop, Glynn, Barnes, Miller, Ravenhill, Girdwood, Manby, Spiller, 
Scott, Sinclair, Caird, Todd, Fawcett, Forester, Seaward, Penn, Fair- 
bairn, Hall, Rennie, and numerous other able men devoted their minds 
to it, and have produced some splendid examples of engines and mechan- 
ism in that department. When we look back to Symington’s original 
engine, in 1788, it appears to have been so changed as scattey to be 
recognisable as the same, and from a speed of five to six miles an hour in 
smooth water, we now find that a speed of eight and nine miles an hour 
against a heavy gale and head wind in the Atlantic, and above seventeen 
miles in still water, has been obtained, whilst improvements are in pro- 
gress which lead us to anticipate, at no very distant period, far greater 
results; much of this, no doubt, is due to the perfection of the workman- 
ship, as well as to the more correct proportions and adaptation of the 
various parts of the machinery, compared with what was formerly done, 
and which it was impossible to accomplish with the slender and ineffi- 
cient means then at command; for this we are greatly indebted to the 
improved self-acting tools of Whitworth, Fox, Lewis, Sharpe, Roberts, 
Nasmyth, and others. The improvements in the form and construction 
of the vessels have also contributed much; and, in the investigation of 
this difficult subject, we are much indebted to John Wood, Oliver Lang, 
Fearnall, Fincham, Ditchburne, Symonds, Rule, Seppings, Scott, Russell, 
Edye, Patterson, White, Pasco, and others. 


ATMOSPHERIC Dust. 
Starcross, 5th June, 1847. 


S1z.—Having read in the February Number of your valuable work, for 
the present year, an interesting paper by C. Darwin, Esq, F.R.8., F.G.8., 
NO, 7.—VOL. XVI. 22 
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on Atmospheric Dust, referring to numerous cases of vessels in the 
Atlantic having had their rigging, spars, decks, &c., covered with a thick 
coating of almost inpalpable red powder; whilst passing at a considerable 
distance from the west coast of Africa, I recollect a similar phenomenon 
occurring on board H.M.S. Winchester, in February 1829, when on 
her way out to the West Indies, with the flay of Vice-Admiral Sir Ed- 
ward Griffith Colpoys. 

Shortly after we had left Tenerife, when in about the latitude of 25° 
30” N., and some 250 miles from the coast of the great desert of Sahara, 
the weather became very hazy and sultry, and one morning at daylight 
the lays of the lower rigging were observed to be filled with fine reddish- 
brown dust, which particularly shewed itself on the feathers of the dog- 
vane; and the decks, whilst being washed, were in as muddy a state as 
the pavement of a street after a shower. This hazy, unpleasant weather 
continued all that day, and quite obscured the horizon, rendering it diffi- 
cult to observe even the crest of the waves beyond a few cables’ lengths, 
and the sun appeared as though viewed through the red shade glass of a 
sextant; towards evening it got worse, the wind became light, and whilst 
the crew were amusing themselves, as usual, after supper, in “ dancing 
and skylarking,” a very fine young fellow fell off the fore-royal yard-arm 
into the sea, he, having for a wager undertaken to go from the port side 
of the forecastle to the starboard side, by the leach-ropes of the square sails. 
He had reached the starboard royal-yard. arm in this way, cheered by his 
shipmates, when he missed his hold; the helm was put down, the after- 
yards squared, the life-buoy let go, and both quarter-boats lowered in an 
Instant, but without success, as he never was seen to rise, and it was said 
that he had struck the (bb) anchor in his fall. The haze at this time 
was almost as dense as a London November fog, the air full of fine red 
dust, which made it difficult and unpleasant to breathe, and the boats 
were out of sight immediately they left the ship’s side; the bugle was 
kept sounding to point out the ship’s position to the officers in the boats, 
who, nevertheless, could not find the ship for some time afterwards. 
The Admiral became uneasy, and ordered muskets to be fired, and one 
of the carronades; and nearly an hour elapsed before the boats returned 
: the ship; they had seen onthing of the poor fellow, or even the life- 

uoy. 

On the following day, towards evening, the weather was totally changed 
to a serene sky and steady, increasing breeze, and we appeared to have 
passed through a belt of this dusty atmosphere of some 300 miles in 
breadth. A great deal of sickness followed, but whether owing to this, 
or to the disgusting, barbarous, and cruel ceremonies, which took place 
on the subsequent day, under the title of Neptune's Visit, it is difficult 
to say, but the sick list was quickly swoln to an unusual and eal 
extent, and many a fine fellow’s remains were consigned to the deep, an 
the insatiable “ pallisades” at Port Royal, whose sickness commenced 
on the day after Neptune's visit, p ed by the dusty breath of the 
harmattan. 

I remain, &c., 
To the Editor N.M. Gro. PEACOCK. 
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Avto-BiocrapiicaL Sketcues, by a Merchant Sailor, illustrative 
of the State of the British Merchant Service. 


(Continued from page 256.) 


A FeEw days on shore soon sufficed to render me tired of an inactive 
life, and I accepted the pressing invitation of a Scotch skipper of a small 
schooner to accompany him on a voyage from Liverpool to the east coast. 
This man had all his lifetime commanded a Scotch square-topsail sloop, 
trading from his own locality on the east coast to Sunderland and New- 
castle for coals, with occasional trips to Alloa, and other ports, with 
barley, returning with coals for the factories. Beyond this trade he had 
never been; he had not the remotest idea of navigation, or a chart. I 
believe, the compass itself was comparatively useless; his system (if it 
may be dignified with the name, ) was what is commonly called the “rule 
of thumb.” His brother had commanded the schooner, and on his return 
from the Mediterranean had been seized with cholera and died; the mate 
brought the vessel to Liverpool, after considerable difficulty; and the 
owners (both brothers being interested,) had induced this man to go to 
Liverpool and bring the vessel home. I had previously known both 
brothers, and became a party consulted about the voyage round, and 
everything connected, so that, from the commencement, I was appealed 
to on all occasions, whether respecting the accounts of the past voyage, 
or the outfit or cargo of the present; and it was very soon apparent to 
me that he knew nothing of the business he had undertaken, whether it 
related to the closing the accounts for the Mediterranean voyage, or the 
settling of the loading and provisioning for the present. He often 
expressed doubts about the safe navigation of the vessel round the north 
of Scotland, and it was absurd to fancy a man who had been in the 
coasting trade, in a particular locality, for twenty years, possessing s0 
little confidence in himself, and so completely betraying his ignorance of 
the commonest forms of a shipmaster’s duty. 

We loaded acargo of salt, and after duly waiting for fair wind for the 
first short course in our passage, to the Isle of Man, we started; the 
skipper evidently in a fever created by fear and a total want of confidence 
in himself. From previous acquaintance, he asked me to live in the 
cabin, and I soon discovered that his anxiety to have me with him arose 
more from his fancying that I could assist and advise him in navigating _ 
the vessel round, than for the mere manual labour I could perform. So 
different was my present position to that I had been accustomed to, that 
I could not fancy his asking me whether he was bearing the right course, 
and continually pestering me about my opinion of the winds and weather. 
The Calf of Man was safely rounded, and then came the question, by 
what route we should pursue our voyage. It was resolved, after great 
deliberation, and much unnecessary conversation, to pass through the 
Sound of Islay, instead of going round that island. From the Mull 
of Cantyre, a course was shaped for the entrance of the sound, and 
on seeing the island and nearing it, no entrance to any sound was 
visible; we had been steering across a strong ebb tide, and were conse- 
quently set considerably out of our course. When the entrance to the 
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sound could not be seen, our skipper became completely childish. He 
declared that the wrong course had been given; in a whining, half-crying 
sort of tone, he said he would be lost, although the weather was fine 
and every thing favourable. Ile accused me of misleading him about 
the course, although I merely gave my opinion as to what it should be 
from the chart, fancying that he would himself act on his own judgment. 
Seeing that the man was ignorant and totally unnerved, I cut his erying 
speeches short, by saying that I had no doubt, if he would use proper 
means, he would see the entrance of the sound. On saying so, | went 
aloft on the topsail yard, and at once saw the entrance, for which the 
vessel was steered. Again, on approaching the narrow entrance, his 
fears increased and became even ludicrous, while his countenance was the 
most perfect expression of a woe-begone and ruined man. I became 
completely disgusted with his conduct, and my very indifference rendered 
him the more alarmed. He fancied me a reckless fellow, but still 
appealed to my judgment, and pestered me for my opinion. Entering 
the sound, ne coming to the place where the tide runs strongest, the 
schooner was whirled completely round in the whirlpools oftener than 
once. The skipper’s exclamations were pitcous in the extreme; he talked 
of anchoring, of running the vessel ashore, and other such ridiculous ex- 
pedients, which our final passage of the sound alone put an end to; a 
considerable open space being then before us on our passage towards the 
Sound of Mull, through which he intended passing. 

After passing through the Sound of Islay, the master, who previously 
intended to go outside of the Western Islands, began to get alarmed, 
he hesitated, spoke aloud before the crew, first in favour of one plan, 
then another ; night coming on, added to his embarrassment and dis- 
quietude, and, after considerable delay, andin vain asking for my opinion, 
which I refused to give, he determined to go inside the islands; but still 
undetermined whether to go through the Sound of Mull, or by the Cale- 
donian Canal. A course was accordingly given, and we proceeded on- 
wards in a dark, hazy night, with smooth water and a light breeze. 
Just about dark we spoke a sloop steering in the same direction; she be- 
longed to an English port, and the master, quite ynacquainted with the 
locality, fancied, in meeting us, he was all right, as i seemed quite 
sure that we were confident as to our position, and would have an ex- 
cellent guide, as he was bound to the east coast of Scotland as well as 
ourselves. The stranger proposed to follow us, and requested a light to 
be shewn over our stern which he would steer by. Our master, unwil- 
ling to display his ignorance and want of confidence, acquiesced in his 
request, although, I felt assured, he would much rather have followed 
than led. Onward we proceeded, the blind leading the blind, a course 
being steered so as to sight, and pass close to the Mare Isles; the night 
continued fine but hazy, a good look-out was kept on board our schooner, 
the stranger sloop following close in our wake. As we had progressed 
on our passage from Liverpool, the schooner continued to make water, 
the twisting given her by the strong tide in the Sound Islay, or some 
other unapparent reason, caused her to make more water, and, to our 
skippers horror, there were no pump-tacks on board, and the leathers 
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were completely worn off the pump-boxes. Again, we were in a dilemma 
arising from carelessness and inattention before leaving harbour; every 
locker was searched, but in vain, at last, we had no other remedy than to 
draw the tacks from the coats of the masts, and with them re-leather the 
boxes. 

Excited and agitated; first, by not finding the entrance to the Sound, 
afterwards, in passing through it, and becoming more timorous and ner- 
vous every minute, the master was now in a fever, he paced the deck 
incessantly, muttering to himself; at times the sound would form itself 
into words of apostrophe about his hard fortune and ill-luck; his incapa- 
city and want of ordinary and common precautions, were never thought 
of. The night was passing on, the distance to the Mare Isles was run, 
and still no land in sight; still we steered onwards, no precautions were 
adopted other then a good luok-out. I had retired to my bed, being 
my watch below, when, in a short time, I felt a violent tugging at my 
Jegs, and awaking, heard the skipper imploring me to come on deck, as 
we were going ashore, I jumped on deck at once, where all was confu- 
sion and noise; looking forward and upward, I saw the towering cliffs 
of the Island of Mull high above our mast-heads, the skipper crying 
out all the time “ What shall we do?” I recommended him to put the 
schooner about; this was done, and scarcely done, when we came into 
collision with the sloop which was following us, and when the schooner 
came round, was so close as to prevent her gathering way, before they 
were entangled together; the sloop’s people had been taking it very 
quietly, trusting implicitly to our guidance; they hurried on deck, and 
between their alarm, suddenly roused up by the collision, and our skip- 
per’s ridiculous terror, there was noise enough to prevent any efficient 
means being used to effect a separation of the two vessels. Fortunately, 
the night was fine, and the water smooth, and we got clear without any 
material damage. Then came the question, “ Where are we? How shall 
we steer?” Again I was asked to go below to consult, when, on seeing 
the chart, I recommended the reverse course to be steered to the one we 
had been pursuing, under very easy sail; even this safe plan he did not 
seem to understand, although he adopted it, and soon afterwards the 
breaking day disclosed our whereabouts, and we pursued a course to- 
wards the Joch from which the Caledonian Canal commences; the skipper 
founding his determination to take the route, on his fear that the vessel 
was making too much water, to go the outer passage. 

The forenoon of the beautiful day which succeeded our troublesome 
night, passed away in gaining the entrance of the loch, and the afternoon 
found us well up towards its head. Again, our skipper became excited, 
no outlet from the loch could be seen, the narrow channel leading to the 
entrance of the canal being tortuous and not to be discovered until close 
to it. He now declared we were in the wrong loch, although no other 
was visible, “the schooner must go ashore,” “ there was no canal there,” 
and such other useless and childish expressions; we certainly seemed in 
a cul-de-sac, but still we could anchor, or beat back; expedients for a 
relief from his difficulties never contemplated by our master. The en- 
trance to the canal, however, shewed itself, and once snugly within the 
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first lock, we moored for the night, to the infinite delight of the skipper, 
as well as the crew, who were wearied with the constant complaints of 
their master. 

At the time of which I am writing, the cholera was prevalent in some 
parts of the kingdom, and fatal enough as it proved, rumour had magni- 
fied its virulence and fatality, until the inhabitants of this part of the 
Highlands of Scotland where we were laying, thinly scattered over the 
country, primitive in their habits, uneducated and superstitious in their 
manners, had become so alarmed at the approach of the fell destroyer, 
that they looked even on their fellow-men with distrust and suspicion. 
The excitement of the past two days, the common difficulties of a coast- 
ing navigation magnified into a herculean task, the constant watching, 
proceeding from abject fear and dread, had so affected the master, that, 
while laying here, he either became ill, or fancied himself so. We pro- 
ceeded onwards past Fort William about twelve miles, tracked by horses 
hired from the small farmers around, and again anchored for the night. 
During the day, the master’s illness had been spoken about, the men 
driving the horses had heard of it, and after proceedings proved that the 
report had gone abroad, that there was cholera on board the schooner. 
The master, himself, slightly affected by a very small attack of diarrheea, 
fancied himself severely ill with cholera; he began to roar about his wife 
and family, cried like a child, and twisted and wreathed in such a man- 
ner that I really fancied him ill. I strongly solicited his permission to 
go for the doctor to Fort William, a distance of twelve miles, but the 
nearest place where medical aid could be procured; this proposition he 
would not listen to; he said I must not leave or he ee die. I then 
tried to get one of the crew to go, but each one refused, ascribing no 
reason but that they were afraid to go in the dark. I determined to do 
something, as the master appeared to get worse. I took some money 
from his drawer to pay the nearest farmer to send a man for the 
doctor, and, going up to the farm-house knocked at the door; after 
some delay the farmer looked out of the window, listened to my 
stury, but positively refused either to send a man or lend me a 
horse, he said we had the cholera on board, and unless I immediately 
went away, he would fire at me I certainly became irritated, called 
him every thing but a Christian, and ccumed. on board determined to 
walk to Fort William. I accordingly started about 10 r.m., through 
a country possessing no regular road, and with which I was un- 
a ae The direction, however, I knew, and, after a fatiguing 
walk, I reached the town about 1 a.M., and succeeded in finding a medi- 
cal man, told him my story, and saw him mount his horse and ride off 
to my skipper’s assistance. His housekeeper offered me some refresh- 
ment, I rested an hour, and set out on my return to the vesssel, getting 
on board just as the doctor was leaving, and to my utter amazement saw 
the master on deck, giving orders to get under way. The doctor told 
me there was nothing the matter, and smiling to me, trotted off with 
his tee, congratulating himself, as many medieal men do, that there are 
fools in the world whose fancies contsbite to the maintenance of the 
profession. Although the doctor had proved, to him there was nothing 
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the matter, still he could not satisfy the country people, who, during our 
passage through to Inverness, cautiously avoided holding any communt- 
cation with us; indeed, we were like a plague ship. That proscription, 
however, did not prevent me enjoying the magnificent scenery through 
which we passed, enhanced as it was to me by my previous reading of 
the works of Sir Walter Scott. It is rather surprising, considering the 
facilities afforded, that so few vessels pass through the canal; it not only 
saves a considerable distance, but enables the vessel to be navigated in 
smooth water, and free from those heavy seas and stormy winds, which 
prevail so constantly around the Hebrides, and the north of Scotland. 


WINDWARD GREAT CIRCLE SAILING. 


Srr.—The paper in the Nautical Magazine, on Great Circle Sailing, 
contains certain passages which, as they stand, are likely to ptoduce, 
amongst those who are not prety well acquainted with my Navigation, 
a very unfavourable, and altogether erroneous impression, as to the 
completeness with which I have treated this important point. 

At p. 229, line 10, the writer says,— 

‘“‘ No author of works, connected with this branch of the science, had pre- 
viously regarded the earth as a sphere, or laid down rules for windward sail- 
ing between very distant points on the earth's surface. So far from this being 
the case, it has been the argument most frequently advanced against the 
practical utility of Great Circle Sailing, that its advantages must be confined 
to stcamers or such vessels as can maintain an undeviating track.” 


Again, same page, last paragraph,— 

“ The application of the principles of Great Circle Sailing, if conducted by 
the rules previously adopted, would involve the mariner in calculations so 
laborious as to render it impracticable. The approximate method of Raper 
is, for this purpose, valueless, because it depends on the point that deviates 
most from the rhumb track, which point also varies with the latitude of the 
vertex, which again continually changes in conducting Windward Sailing on 
spherical principles.” 

Now, any one who reads these two sentences, (and there is nothing 
said elsewhere to qualify them,) will naturally infer that what I have 
said is either insufficient or erroneous as regards the case of Windward 
Sailing between distant points. I admit, at the outset, that I have not 
alluded, by name, to this question, and I entirely absolve the writer 
from any intention to disparage my humble labours, of which, on the 
contrary, he only speaks too page Sh but I contend that the in- 
structions laid down in my work, ought to have protected it from this 
sweeping depreciation. 

The rule laid down for Windward Sailing on a plane, that is, for a 
short distance, is ‘“‘ to keep the ship on that tack for which she looks 
best up for her port.”—No. 211, (p. 68, 2nd Ed.) 

Again, in describing the Great Circle, I have been particularly careful 
No. 241, (p. 79, 2nd Ed.,) to impress on the mind of the seaman, that 
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this alone is “ the shortest distance;” ‘‘ the distance as the crow flies;” 
“ the distance as measured by a thread on a globe,” (note p. 79;) the 
course “ by which the ship steers directly for her port;” “the only 
course by which she nears her port by the whole amount of distance 
made good from instant to instant,” No. 245, (p. 84.) And in order 
further to call his attention to this course, as regards the matter of wind, 
I have brought before his notice that the circle carries him through 
different latitudes from those of the rhumb line, No. 893, (p. 312.) I 
have reminded him of the possibility of “selecting such a course as may, 
in certain cases, convert a foul wind into a fair one,” No. 212, (p. 693) 
and that it will occasionally happen that ‘ changing the ordinary course 
for the Great Circle will admit of the ship being kept away, instead of 
close hauled,” No. 804, (p. 313.) Ienumerate these particulars, to show 
you that I have omitted nothing of consequence, which could give the 
practical seaman clear notions of the different points or considerations, 
which should be present to his mind, in making a selection between the 
rhumb and the Great Circle, in any particular case. 

We will now come at once to the point at issue, and will take the ex- 
ample employed by your correspondent, at p. 230. A ship sails from 
C. Turnagain, New Zealand, to Valdivia, the wind E. 4S. (S. 84° E.,) 
the rhumb course is E., (N. 89° 32’ E.,) the Great Circle S. 48° E. 
The seaman, having had the above considerations brought before him, 
respecting the Great Circle, and having besides been distinctly informed, 
(No. 241, p. 79,) that the rhumb course is a mere artificial contrivance, 
adopted, on the score of being the “ most convenient in practice,” and 
on account of the “ simplicity of the calculations,” consequent upon 
keeping the ship’s head “ on the same point of the compass,” while on 
the Great Circle, though constantly looking directly for lier port, she is 
perpetually changing her course, would surely have but little doubt, as 
to which of the two courses he should prefer. We, therefore, will 
charitably suppose that he lays down the Great Circle, or real direction 
of his port, and then, guided by the precept of Windward Sailing on a 
plane, which directs him to go on that tack which heads the nearest to 
S. 48° E., he starts upon the port tack. 

But how does your correspondent put his question? In the face of 
all these precepts, in favour of one course and against the other, he as- 
sumes that the seaman will, nevertheless, purposely select the rhumb, 
aud adds, “ consequently the ship, by the chart, looks best up for her 
port on the starboard tack.” He fret supposes the seaman to make a mis- 
take, which no one, who has been in the habit of using my work, would 
make, and then he lays the mistake, by implication, at my door, for the 
words in commas are mine. In the next sentence, he says, “ although 
this is an extreme case, it shows the extent of the errors that may arise 
from the adoption of rules in connection with Windward Sailing, founded 
on the principle of the earth being a plane.” To my apprehension, it 
proves no such error in the rules themselves, but only shows an ab- 
surdity to which a wrong application of them must lead. 

Having thus, as I trust, satisfactorily defended my work from the 
main charge of insufficiency, I shall say but little as to the minor 
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points of the second quotation, but I demur altogether to the terms 
used; I cannot consent to the propriety of the expression “ involve the 
mariner in calculations so laborious as to render it impracticable.” 

At p. 230, 1s another point liable to misunderstanding, where my 
name is again introduced to the prejudice of what I have advanced, but, 
as I trust I shall show, with no better foundation. 

“It has been suggested that Windward Sailing might be founded on 
that Great Circle on which are situated the ship’s places of departure and of 
deatination, by laying down on a chart this track, or the approximate one of 
Raper, and then to tack alternately on this line so as not to depart beyond a 
certain distance from the original Great Circle track. A little consideration 
will, however, prove the inaccuracy of this theory. 

** Suppose two vessels, one from Brest, the other from Penzance, are both 
bound for the Bermudas, which lie by the Great Circle course, nearly west 
of these ports. Ifthe wind were W. the French vessel would commence her 
voyage on the port tack, the English vessel on the starboard tack. The 
vessels might probably meet in lat. 49° 15’, at the very time that, by this pro- 
posed rule, both were required to go about. It must, however, be evident 
that since these vessels are both bound for the same port, they should both 
adopt the same means to accomplish the remainder of the voyage with the 
greatest dispatch. If it be more advantageous for the English mariner to 
put his ship on the port tack, it must be equally so that the French vessel 
should be continued on that tack.” 

The writer then goes on to remark, what is perfectly true, that the Great 
Circle on which the ship is to be navigated, is to be reckoned from her 
present place, not from her original place of departure. But how does 
the above extract, or the last remark, impugn the accuracy of the theory? 
The Great Circle is, lst. the direct line, 2nd. the minimum distance; 
and there can be no question that all a ship in a foul wind can do, is to 
work as close as convenient to this track, because, if she deviates so far 
from it as to alter sensibly the bearing of the port, that is, in other 
words, to fall on a new Great Circle, she has changed her position 
for the worse. But you will perceive that your correspondent’s illustration 
is at variance with his conditions; he admits the necessity of so tacking 
as “not to depart beyond a certain distance from the original Great 
Circle.” He does not, indeed, tell us what the “ certain Fistance” is, 
but every seaman, (and it is to seamen only that these questions have any 
interest,) sees at once that the term implies any space within which the 
bearing of the port is not altered sensibly. Theoretically speaking, then, 
the ships on different circles have no business to meet; practically speak- 
ing, if their tracks lie so near as to cause them to meet in tacking, it can 
make no sensible difference whether they go on the same or different 
tacks, or even change circles altogether. In either case, nothing, as far 
as I can see, has been said to impugn, in the slightest degree, the accu- 
a? of the instructions laid down. 

will not, however, dismiss this point without remarking that, so far 
from leading a seaman to infer that he is to consider his Great Circle 
when once laid down, as if it were independent of a subsequent chan 
of place of the ship, I have recommended (No. 805, p. 313,) the “shap- 
ing of the course anew at every 60 or 80 miles distance ;” and if he is told 
this in the case of a fair wind, (which the term “ navigating” of course 
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implies,) it is certainly no fault of my instructions if he overlooks it, 
when, from a foul wind, he cannot preserve his Great Circle at all. 

Your correspondent is obviously writing under a strong, and, indeed, 
well-founded, impression of the excellence of Mr. Towson’s method. This 
method, which Mr. Towson was so good as to shew me, appears to me, 
I have no hesitation in saying, the shortest that can be proposed. But 
Mr. Towson’s being right does not make me wrong, and I suspect that 
the writer is not altogether so well acquainted with what is contained in 
my work, as to justify the confident way in which he speaks of it. It is 
not altogether fair in discussing a professional question like this, to treat 
a work, which, it has been shewn, as I trust, contains every point neces- 
sary for the right understanding of this question, (even though it is not 
mentioned by name,) and which has been before the nautical world six 
or seven years, as if really it had no practical bearing on the matter at 
igsue; or, as if Great Circle Sailing was only now for the first time, 
either recommended on right principles, or seadered practicable. 


H. Raper. 





EXAMINATION OF MasTERS AND Mates IN THE Mercaant SERV:CE. 


We are at length enabled to lay before our readers another list of the 
Masters and Mates, who have voluntarily passed an examination, and 
obtained certificates of their qualifications since the 26th January last. 
This is in continuation of the list which we inserted in our number for 
March last,-and we regret to add, that excepting on that occasion, not 
any list had been published subsequently to those ‘alluded to in our 
number for December 1846. At that time the total number of masters 
who had obtained certificates of qualification stood as follows; viz.:— 


First Class . : J 37 
Second Class ; ‘ : ; . i 
Third Class . ; : F : 15 

Total 123 


By the list subsequently given the following additional numbers ap- 
peared :— 





First Class Extra P , : ' 9 
First Class. P ‘ : ? . di 
Second Class. : ; : P 20 
Third Class . : : F : . dl 

Total 51 


Including therefore, the list now before us, it will be seen that the 
total number of masters who have obtained certificates of qualification 
since the commencement of the voluntary system in October 1845, is, 
as follows:— 


First Class Extra d : ‘ : 20 
First Class. , : 3 : . 8i 
Second Class . : ‘ : F 160 
Third Class ‘ : ‘ ‘ . 36 

Total 297 


This is very small in comparison with the number of ships of which 
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the mercantile marine consists, and the number of masters necessarily 
required to command them. It affords, however, some hope that, as 
the system gets better understood there will be less of that unwillingness 
which has hitherto been felt by many very excellent men to undergo the 
required examination, and who, if it were possible to examine them on 
their own quarter-decks, would doubtlessly much more freely demon- 
strate their qualifications, than such men generally can do when closeted 
with a grave Board of Examiners. 

It appears to us that it is still very desirable to distinguish those ports 
at which the system is acted upon, and the effect produced. Notwith- 
standing the remarks we ventured to make in December last, there are, 
nevertheless, several ports at which Examining Boards have been estab- 
lished by the Board of Trade; but where the system has remained wholly 
inoperative. 

It is the more due, therefore, to those ports where an evident encou- 

ment has been given to the efficient working of the plan, that the 
results should be as clearly shewn as possible. This will be best illus- 
trated by the following statement, which gives the total numbers of 
Masters and Mates examined and passed at the several ports against the 
same expressed. 








Mates 
Class ee 
Extra. Class. Class- 
Masters. -_—— | ——————- —— _|______.__—_.. 
First. | Ist. | 2nd, | 3rd. | Ist. | 2nd. | 3rd. 
Trinity House Jondon 1 | 44/75] 4] 2/13 /4 
Board of Examiners Liverpool 17 | 14{/ LT] Oj} 27 1 | 0 
Trinity House Dundee 0 8) 4] 1] 5] 3° 2 
be Newcastle 0 0; 6] 1] Of 3,0 
Branch Board Portsmouth ] 7) 7) OO} 4] 4:0 
ee Plymouth 0 0; 6| 2| 2] 5| 4 
Marine Board South Shields 0 2/60; 27| 0; 010 
Pilot Board Glasgow 0 2; O| O| oO; 90] 0 
Trinity House Leith 1 2; 0; O| 1] 0j;0 
2 Great Yarmouth 0 2; lL] 1} OF} O| 0 








Except at South Shields, a decided preference seems given to the 
Trinity IIouse in London; and here we would repeat that for many 
reasons, but especially to guard against local prejudices, and their annoy- 
ing consequences, it is desirable that the masters of merchant ships 
should present themselves for examination at the office of the Trinity 
Corporation on Tower Hill. With respect to South Shields, 1t cannot 
fail to be gratifying to see that the system is working fairly at that port. 

We sincerely hope that the masters who have subjected themselves to 
this new species of overhauling, will receive their due measure of reward. 
It is still most remarkable that at the Scotch ports little or nothing has 
been done notwithstanding the clamour which was raised against the 
Government for not having earlier taken up this important subject. 
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If however, we are rightly informed, a positive order has very lately 
been issued by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, stipulating 
that all ships intended to be offered to that department, either to serve 
as transports or for the conveyance of stores shall be commanded by 
officers who have obtained certificates of qualification. This we long 
ago predicted would be the case; and we rejoice, therefore, to find that 
the voluntary system will now receive an impulse from this compulsory 
step, which wil awaken shipowners to the consideration of their true 
interests. 

The public must have seen that in the proceedings of the select. com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the navigation laws, Admiral 
Dundas has made the most praiseworthy exertions to give effect to the 
voluntary system. In the evidence of Duncan Dunbar, Esq., chairman 
of the General Shipowner’s Society, and a very large shipowner, he 
states, in answer to the question, “ What is your opinion with regard to 
the general characters of the masters and mates in the Merchant Ser- 
vice?” ‘“] think that they are a very respectable body of men. I am of 
opinion it is desirable that Masters and Mates should undergo an 
examination before entering upon service, in their respective capacities, 
but I think it would be difficult to make a compulsory system, the 
Masters and Mates I myself employ, all undergo an examination with 
the view of testing their ability in nautical affairs.” _ 

Here then we have the advantage of an experienced observant ship- 
owner, who deems it necessary not only for his own interest, but as we 
believe equally for the sake of humanity, giving evidence strongly in 
support of the voluntary system as it now exists. In another question 
Admiral Dundas asks him, “if as a landsman, he was going to America, 
and had the choice of two ships, one officered by men at had been exam- 
ined, and the other by persons who had not, which ship he would prefer 
to go in?” Mr. Dunbar, in answer, says, “ If he knew the owners, he 
should as soon sail in one as the other.” He admits, however, that as a 
stranger to the owners, he would go on board the vessel officered by men 
whose nautical knowledge had been tested before a Board, and he further 
adds, that he himself always makes strict enquiry with regard to the 
integrity and ability of Masters and Mates before he employs then The 
same precautions are perhaps, or at least ought to be taken by every ship- 
owner, and that being the case, it is really difficult to account for the 
apparent indifference which has hitherto been shown to the government 
plan. It is however, obvious that if it do not succeed some other step 
must be taken for introducing a more effective measure. 

We observe that on May 11th, Capt. Fitzroy in his place in the House, 
asked ‘ Whether it was the intention of government to introduce a bill 
making it compulsory on masters of Merchant vessels to undergo exami- 
nation.” The vice president of the board of Trade, Mr. M. Gibson, said, 
‘“‘he was not aware that it was the intention of government to introduce 
any such bill”. There is something ominous, however, in this question, 
and if, as is extremely probable, the Commissioners for Colonial Land and 
Emigration, should promptly follow the example set by the Lords of the 
Admiralty, and insist upon the ships’ intended for the conveyance of 
Passengers and Emigrants being commanded by qualified othcers; we 
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have no doubt whatever, that without any further interference, a very 
considerable improvement would soon be found in the working of the 
voluntary system. 

A List of all the Masters and Mates in the Merchant Service who have volun- 
tarily p:ssed an examination, and obtained Certificates of Qualification for the 


Class against each assigned, under the regulations issued by the Board of Trade, 
since the 26th January last. 
MASTERS. 


a een 




















oo 3 
sal 
haa dad tad Pabiig : & &| Present or last previous Reduce Name of 
Certificate. De < service. merece Ex ing Board. 
fs) 
Jan. 25/Robt. M. Taylor/2nd'23| Mary, 207 tons ......|.......6. Ma. Bd. S. Shields 
“ 25/William Ballard/2nd 29:'Rumbold, 96 tons .../187623/Tr. ho. Yarmouth 
: | (as Mate) branch 

« g6\John Ellis ...... Ist i Martha, 248 tons ...]......... Bd. of Ex. Liverpl 

“ 26)WmH.Grebow.|Ist '35|Wm. Murray, 146 |......... Bd. of Ex. Liverpl 

‘© 30|Barth. Davidson|2nd 26/Huron, 271 tons _k........ Ma. Bd. S, Shields 

(as mate) 
“ 30/Thos. Ingram.../2nd/29| Vigilant, 226 tons |......... Ma. Bd. S. Shields 
as mate 
« 29/John Melvill .../3rd/25 ee as0 ae (as| 31871/Tr. ho. Plymouth 
temporary master) branch 
Feb, 1 /Isaac Paddle ...|1st |29/Isabella Blyth, 443) 18675/Tr. ho. London 
tons 

«© 2/Robert Joy...... Ist 126) Acadia, 1,200 tohs {112979/Bd. of Ex. Liverpl 
Cx. (as second officer) 

“« 2John Hind...... Ist |27|Caledonia, 1,400 tons 108020/Bd. of Ex. Liverp] 
ex. (as first officer) 

«© 3iRobert Storey |2nd/25'Renovation, 325 tons|......... Ma. Bd. S. Shields 


(as mate) 
«  4/Robert Stride.../2nd/32\Isabella Blyth, 443'343866/Tr. ho. London 
tons (as mate) 

Jan. 30John Mallison/2nd/25 Clyde, 1,159 tons ...| 55944/Tr. ho. Portsmth. 


Rogers (as chief officer) branch 
Feb. 5 John Ellerby .../1st |24,Gilmore, 500 tons... 19977/Tr. ho. London 
(as mate) 
‘© 9\Sam. T. Downes) {st |3:;Caledonia, 1,200 tons|1701238/Bd, of Ex. Liverpl 
ex, (as second officer) 
‘© 9|James Sparrow |Ist |23| Levantine, 343 tons |159836/Bd. of Ex. Liverpl 
ex. (as first officer) 
‘© 12:,Dug. Campbell |2ndj36 Medway, 1,000 tons|!75936|/Tr. ho. Portsmth. 
(as secend officer) branch 
‘¢ 12 John H. Jellicoe/2ndj22'Clyde, 1,159 tons 54979/Tt. ho. Portsmth. 
(as second officer) branch 


“  13/Francis A. Sims|ist |28' Joshua Waddington|129064/Bd. of Ex. Liverpl 
440 ts (as chief mate) 


“ 13 John Leary ...|Ist |27(Queen, 650 tons — |... Bd. of Ex. Liverpl 
ex. 

“ 15/William Allen../Ist |36/Dee (as Commander))......... Tr. house, Leith 

“  16/W. M. Snelling {Ist |24|Mary Ann, 216 tons)......... Bd. of Ex. Liverpl 


. ho. Newcastle 
Ma. Bd. S. Shields 





* 15/Ben. Newton .../2ndi... 
‘ 10;/Thomas Swan /2nd ala a 263 tons |......... 


peeeveeeseseneeseesesetescesesieeensenes 


. 10jJohn Mowat .. 
17\Murd. M‘Lean |3rd/31'Lady Clarke, 450 ... 327806/Tr. ho. London 
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Feb. 
Mar, 


23/Robert Walker |Ist |28 Calcutta, 716 tons... 










.2ndja3 Sarah Barry, 269 ... ......00. 
tons (as mate) 


tons (as mate) | 


20\Jas. Garnock, jr.|1st |25|/Hope, 330 tons ......)...sesee. Bd. of Ex Liverpl 

20, W. Henderson a -7\Delhi, 357 tons ...... avieeenns Bd. of Ex. Liverpl 
Horner | 

20/George Nickels ard 31/St. Lawrence, 236...!......... Ma. Bd. S. Shields 


tons (as mate) 
121012/Bd. of Ex. Liverpl 


(as second mate) 





24|Hugh Inglis ...j1st |32)Alexander, 392 tonsj......... Tr. ho. Dundce 
26\Frederick Natt |2nd/27|Eleanor, 268 tons ...|......... Ma. Bd. S. Shields 
as mate) 
26|George Abbott |2nd/39|Dee, 1,350 tons ......).....008- Tr. ho. Portsmth- 
(as chief mate) branch 
2!Thos. William |1st |24'Rajah Bassa, 450 ...| 38122) Bd. of Ex. Liverpl 
Asbridge tons (as first mate) 
2)|H. F. Grebow [1st [34 Hopkinson, 396 tons/164172'Bd. of Ex, Liverpl 
lJohn Harons .../2nd/33'Ruth, 245 tons ......)....c008 (Ma. Bd S Shields 
(as mate) 
4|Geo. H. Wilson! st |27|/Severn, 1,900 tons.../252553/Tr. ho. Portsmth. 
(as chief officer) branch 
26 Joseph Swan .../2mdj2! |... ecceseesscccscceslescoesecs Tr. ho. Newcastle 
8|Philip Clendon |2nd|30),,..........sscccecsecsescnlerevseces Tr. ho. Newcastle 
13|John Hay ...... 2nd|26 Cowan, 241 tons ...|......... Ma. Bd S. Shields 


13/Thomas Wm./2ndj37/Teviot, 1,121 tons...!207729/Tr. ho. London 


Sawyer as ’ mate) 
16\James Fenton /|2nd/23 ie 313 tons |158498/Bd of Ex. Eiverpl 
as mate) 
19|Andrew Smith |2nd/26 CHa. 226 tonS =... .eeeee Ma. Bd. 8. Shields 
19|Alex. Maclean |2nd/33/Ramilies, 740 tons |......... Tr ho. Lendoa 
22/ James Parsons |1st |31!Bangalore, 511 tons |324561/Tr. ho. London 
23! William Hooper)2nd 28 Jane Shirreffs, 240 |......... Ma. Bad. S. Shields 
23|George Peacock|3rd|37|Rosella, 213 tons ...|......06 Ma. Bd. S. Shields 
(as mate) 
25/J. K. Henderson|2nd)22|,,..........cecsssscecssnseleceeseers Tr. ho. Newcastle 
26|Wm. Hewison [2nd'30),............c.cscececscecslecsceoees Ma. Bad. S. Shields 
26\John Penny ...|2nd|29|Horatio, 280 tons ...|......... Ma. Bad. S. Shields 
25|W alter Paton, jr Ra 22) aivdan Santee demise dubianleveeusess Tr. ho. Leith 
29\Wm. Stephen Ist 32; Medway, 844 tons ...]......... Tr. ho. Pts branch 
Andrews ex. 
30\Richard Revett |1 st 32/Trent, 1,600 tOns ...|......... Tr. ho. Yar brnch 
April 1|John Carvell ...|3rd|29 \Norfolk, 349 Sk ...| 10073/Tr. ho. Loudon 
(as mate 
1, Joseph Dixon.../2nd/46/Doncaster, 246 tons|......... Ma. Bd. S. Shields 
(as mate) 
1/John Huggitt...|3rd|34/William, 186 tons...|......... Ma. Bad. S. Shields 
3/Geo. Hutchison)2nd/41\Urania, 279 tons ...]|....0000. Ma Bd.S Shields 
8|Robert Davison|2nd/45|/Hylton, 231 tons ...|......... Ma. Bad. S. Shields 
8iL. Sinclair ...... 3rd/28/| John Burrell, 243...|......... Ma. Bd. S. Shields 
tons (as chief mate) . 
9/Francis E. Moss'1st |31;Conway, 587 tons...|......... Tr. ho. Pts branch 
9/NicholasPrette-2nd/26|Teviot, 1,121 tons ...\252886|Tr. ho. London 
john (as mate) 
13|John Johnson.../3rd|28/SyIph, 172 tons ......|...0s0006 Ma. Bd. S. Shields 
14)/Tilmouth F. Dye 2nd/2:\\Eclipse, 540 tons ...| 4268/Tr. ho. London 


(as mate) 
16;William Pollard 2nd/|31|Thalia, 286 tons ...|......... Ma. Bd. 8. Shields 
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Aprill6 James Peterkin/2nd/26 Tague, 265 tons......|.....000. Ma. Bd. S. Shields 
16|T. F. Cockburni2nd|35 Forth, 1,147 tons ...|336545/Tr. ho. Portsmth. 
| (as chief officer) branch 
“ 20|/Richard J. Casc/1s t}: ee 231 tons |......... Bd. of Ex. Liverpl 
ex, 
“© 21/Roger Shotton |3rd \44 Hope, 213 tons ......|...08 oe Ma. Bd. S. Shields 
“ 19;\William Ary/2nd'33 Eling ale 351...) 4430/Tr. ho. London 
Davidson | as mate) 
“¢  19|Alfred C. Dandoj2ndi24St. Vincent wee tons} 162\Tr. ho. London 
(as mate) 
“  22\ John Josiah|2nd,25| Watkins, 236 tons |......... Ma. Bd. S. Shields 
Thompson (as mate) 
“ ~23|Robert Sutton/2nd!24 Avon, 1,450 tons .../207728/Tr. ho. London 
Shuyler | (as mate) 
“ 23/\John Ross Ist |42;Hashemy, 638 tons |......... Tr. ho. London 
* 23, John Urquhart |2nd)25 Ds. of Northumbd. |329112/Tr. ho. London 














541 tons (as mate) 

26|Henry J. Wolfe |2nd/43/Avon, 1,148 tons ...|252704|Tr. ho. Portsmth. 
(as chief officer) branch 

27|\W. Downward {Ist |28| Albert Edward ......|258141/Bd. of Ex. Liverpl 

327 tons 



























sl gle ohn Work...... wee of Clarence...!.... .-..-| Ma. Bd. S. Shields 
22) tons 
“ 30C. Hunt Putt.../2nd 25'Lady Lilford, 596 ...| 27404/Tr. ho. Plymouth 
| (as mate) branch 
May 3 JoshuaStephens|2nd'30 Dorothy, 244 tons...!......... Ma. Bd. 8. Shields 
© 4lWilliam Platts |2nd/39],............ccccccceeeeeee ae Tr. ho. Newcastle 
“« A/T. P. Taylor .../1st|28)Anna Maria, 487 tns......... Tr. ho. London 
“«  3John Jolinson...|2nd 28 ‘Sylph, 172 tons ...... ....++.+. Ma. Bd. S. Shields 
April 30 Sinclair T. Lou-|2nd 33; ‘Plantagenet, 806 tns 10255)Tr. ho. London 
| tit | (as mate) 
“« 30Christopher T./2nd25 Joseph Somes, 774 324297/Tr. ho. London 
9 Elmstone | | tons (as mate) 
5 ee Thompson ae Joseph Somes, 774 |......... Tr. ho. London 
tons 
= ae vk Henry|2nd 34 a Royal, 564 ......... Tr. ho. London 
Binnie 
May 7:A. Y. Marshall |Ist loslLerwick, 283 —, ieaaesees Bd. of Ex. Liverpl 
“6 Francis Cadell {1st '25]..........cccsssccceessnees Letevoweas Pilot Bd. Glasgow 
“ 6George Abbott |!st 40)Dee, 1,700 tons ...... 26218/l'r. ho. London 
(as mate) 
* 7,William Jasper |2nd26!Endymion, 42 gs A. 13)......... Tr. ho. Plym. brh. 
" 10 Francis Stuart |ist 27\City of Derry, 474. .| 18059|Tr. ho. London 
| tons (as mate 
“ 13 Henry Waugh [Ist |25|Samarang, 600 tons | 28782|Tr. ho. London 
| ex. (as mate) 
“ 14John Whyte .../2nd42|Berkshire, 583 tons |......... Tr. ho. London 
‘¢ 13 Ben. Freeman...|2nd/|22|Duchess of Northd. |329040)Tr. ho. London 
641 tons 
“« 13 John Plant...... 3rd ,39|Mariner, 600 tons ...| 33942/Tr. ho. London 
(as mate) 
" 7 Henry Hudson |2nd/39/Kelso, 456 tons ......'........- Tr. ho. London 
“ 19 Jas. Jos. Kelly |1st |22\Castilian Maid, 120 |204331/Bd. of Ex. Liverpl 
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‘ tons (as mate) 
20 Charles Spencer|1st |30/May Flower, 327 ...| 5376|Tr. ho. London 
| Tindale tons (as mate) 
3 ia Thom |2ndj28|Arethusa, 209 tons | 17598|Tr. ho. London 
(as mate) 
22 Ben. W.Holland|! st/36'Medway, 1,800 tons 252880/Bd, of Ex. Liverpl 
= | (as third mate) | 
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May 18[James Osborne |! st (28 Boyne, 620 tons...... 326089 Tr. ho. London 
(as mate) | 
« 20\Wm. C. Douty |Ist |46)Princess Royal, 543 |.........:Tr. ho. London 
tons 


“ 924/Franc. Edmund/2nd/28;Ben. Buck Green ...| 6189,Tr. ho London 
Browne 528 tons (as mate) | 

‘¢ 90\Alex. White .../2nd/27|Mary Bannatyne, ...| 18247,Tr. ho. London 
535 tons (as mate) | 

“ 922/Suth. M‘Beath |2nd/45/Southampton, 1,000} 31013:Tr. ho. London 





tons, (as mate) 
“ 95\Jn. Whitehead |2nd)35|Duke of Cornwall,...|......... Tr. ho. London 
580 tons 
“ 25/Alex, M‘Clel-j1st |30|/Sisters, 150 tons .../111032 Bd. of Ex. Liverpl 
land (as mate) 
“ 25!/Robert Ord...... ist |34/Alert, 232 tons ......]......... 'Bd. of Ex. Liverpl 


“ 96!William Freer |2nd|29\Curraghmore, 381...| 34767|Tr. ho. London 


tons (as mate) 





“ 929lJohn Leitch ...|Ist |30}/Deogaum, 520 tons |......... Bd. of Ex. Liverpl 

“ 29/George Whitby|2nd/29|Buccephalus, 985 tns sai a ho. London 
(as mate) 

‘© 29|Francis Malone |2nd/30|Eclipse, 540 tons ...| 1189 Tr. ho. London 
(as mate) 

June 1/Hen. T.Hart ... \2ndj37|Africa, 277 tons......|.....000. Tr. ho. London 

«= 3/Wm. Atkinson |2nd/28|/Dorothy, 244 tons...)......... Ma. Bd. S. Shields 
(as mate) 

‘  3/John Bell ...... 2nd|29|Stork, 313 tons ......|.....0+0 Ma. Bd. S. Shields 


; (as mate) | 
“  4/E, rie Perry |2nd/29/Viscount Sandon,... {257348 Tr. ho. London 


540 tons (as mate) 
“ 64 William Loader|2nd/49|Sir Robert Sale, 741)......... Tr. ho. London 
tons 
“  4l|Henry Roberts |1st |30Severn, 1,800 tons...) 19959 oe ho. Portsmth. 
(as chief mate) branch 

“« 71Chas. Hamilton)1st |27;\Tweed, 860 tons a 351984/Tr. ho. Portsmth. 
Onslow second officer) | branch 

“ —8/William Scholes||st |30, Oriental Queen, 645 |346856:Tr. ho, London 
Johnson tons (as mate) 

“-7|Hen. Criddeford}2nd)28 Nile, 283 tons......... 57399 | Tr. ho. London 

(as mate) 

“ 7\Jas. Augustus/2nd/31 Constant, 535 tons |......... Tr. ho. London 
Davies (as mate) ; 

“ 7|Thomas Henry|2nd/24/Viscount Sandon, .../129081 Tr. ho. London 
Hadley 540 tons (as mate) 











MATES. 
Jan. 20/William Hynd 57480/Tr. ho. Dundee 


‘ 99\ Jas. Metherall 


3rd |26|Commodore Napier, 








) 
2nd/|23/ Fanny, 233 tons...... 241988/Tr. ho. Plymouth 





Feb. 15 John W. James 2nd al couwedaiescevaateweseneies nognanaes Tr. ho. Newcastle 
‘© 18 F.B. Sladden... '2nd\22 Lee, 79 tons ......... 28274 Tr. ho. London 
« 93/Rob, T. Dundas 2ndj21 Garland, 162 tons |324896/Bd. of Ex. Liverpl 
| (as seaman) 
Mar. 9\W. F. Lapidge Ist |25'Grecian, 486 tons ...|..... ....{<Y. ho Plymouth 
| (as senior mate) branch 
“ 16K. M. Madox.. ae 25|Conway, 1,350 tons | 26245|Tr. ho. Portsmth. 
| | (as second officer) branch 
“ 19 George Henry na 26|Japan, 369 tons...... 34391/Tr. ho. Portsmth. 


| Cleveland (as second mate) branch 
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Wm. Stephens |3rd/|22|Wellington, 500 tns | 32428] Tr. ho. Plymouth 
| (as third mate) branch 
R. Kay Johnson}2nd/|24)..............ccscccccecsee|soesceecs Tr. ho. Newcastle 
Daniel Charles|1st |27\Queen, 3,000 tons ...|.......0. Tr. ho. Plymouth 
O‘Slaughter (as midshipman) branch * 
“« «8 | W. .F. Pridham/3rd:28 Chili, 700 tons ...... 327249 | Tr. ho. London 
“© 27) Jos. C. Skerrett'1st |22 Litherland, 305 tons|163379 | Bd. of Ex. Liverpl 
(as second mate 
May 13] Thos. M. Forbes|2nd'24 Barham, 1,200 tons | 22097 | Tr. ho. London 
| (as midshipman) 


“ 13) Thomas William|2nd/|28|Thames, 852 tons ...|220694 | Tr. ho. Portsmth. 
Thatcher _ (as first officer) branch 
* 13] Henry William/2nd/20\Royal Albert, 662 tns|250379 | Tr, ho. Plymouth 
Wise (as ordinary seaman) branch 
“« 22) James Laing 2nd/27 eonenie 523 | 18927 | Tr. ho. London 
tons 


«22; Wm. = Francis/2nd)21/Ellen, 230 tons 7711 | Tr. ho. London 
Norie 


Buard of Trade, June 9th 1847. 


Tae Mepats ror War Services.—Admirals Sir Thomas Byam Martin, 
G.C.B., and Sir William Hall Gage, G.C.H., Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir 
Thomas Bladen Capal, K.C.B., and Sir James Alexander Gordon, K.C.B., 
are appointed to form the board referred to in the Admiralty circular of the 
Ist inst., and investigate the claims of applicants for the war decoration. 
The board will commence their labours on Monday next. 





MepALs ron Her Masesry’s Navy. 


Admiralty, June 1st, 1847. 

Her Majesty having been graciously pleased to command that a medal should 
be struck to record the services of her fleets and armies during the wars 
commencing in 1793 and ending in 1815, and that one should be conferred on 
every officer, non-commissioned officer, petty officer, soldier, seaman, and 
marine, who was present in any action, naval or military, to commemorate 
which, medals have been struck by command of Her Majesty's Royal pre- 
decessors, and distributed to superior officers, according to the rules of the 
service at that time in force. 

All officera, petty officers, seamen, and marines, who consider that they are 
entitled to receive this mark of their Sovereign's gracious recollection of their 
services, and of Her desire to record the same, are to send, in writing, the 
statement of their claims, addressed to the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
Whitehall, London, specifying for what action, and at what period of time, 
the claim is preferred, and the names of the persons or the titles of the 
documents by which it can be established. 

A board of officers will be appointed to take into consideration the facts 

stated in these applications, and ts report upon the same to the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, for the information of Her Majesty, so as to 
enable those commanded by Her Majesty to deliver to the claimants the 
medals accordingly. 
The names of all those who may apply for the naval medal will be classed 
alphabetically, and to each name will be appended the actions at which the 
claimant may have been present, proof of which must be given to the entire 
satisfaction of the board. 
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~ The occasion for which medals have becn cee by the Sovereign are 
specified below, for general information and guidance. 
By command of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
H. G. Warp. 


Gold Medals (to Flug Officers and Captains) were issued by the Admiralty 
for the actions undermentioned, 
Lord Howe's action of the Ist June, 1794. 
Lord St. Vincent’s action, off Cape St. Vincent, the 14th Feb. 1797. 
Lord Duncan's battle of Camperdown, on the 11th Oct. 1797. 
Lord Nelson's battle of the Nile, the Ist Aug. 1798. 
Capt. Sir Edward Hamilton, H.M.S. Surprise, recapture of the Hermione, 
the 25th Oct. 1799. 
Lord Nelson’s battle of Trafalgar, the 21st Oct. 1805. 
Sir Richard Strachan’s action, the 4th Nov. 1805. 
Sir John Duckworth's action, off St. Domingo, the 6th Feb. 1806. 
Capt. Brisbane, H.M.S. Arethusa, with H.M.S. Anson, Fisgard, and Latona, 
capture of the Island of Curacoa, the Ist Jan. 1807. 
a Michael Scymour, H.M.S. Amethyst, capture of the Thetis, the 10th 
ov. 1808. 
Capt. Stewart, H.M.S. Seahorse, capture of the Badere Zaffer, the 6th 
July, 1808. 
Capt. Mounsey, H.M.S. Bonny Citoyenne, capture of the Furieuse, the 6th 


July, 1809. 

Capt. William Hoste, H.M.S. Amphion, with H.M.S. Cerberus, Active, and 

} Volage, action off Lissa, the 13th Mar. 1811. 

Capt. Christopher Cole, H.M.S. Curuline, capture of the Banda Netra, the 

—- Oth Aug. 1810. 

Capt. Talbot, H.M.S. Victorious, capture of the Rivoli, the 22nd Feb. 1812. 

Capt. Broke, H.M.S. Shannon, capture of the Chesapeake, the Ist June, 1813. 

Capt. E. Palmer, H.M.S, Hebrus, capture of L’ Etuile, the 27th Mar. 1814. 

saa Hope, H.M.S. Endymion, action with the President, the 15th 
an. 1815. 


SHIPWRECKED FISHERMEN AND Mariners’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


Tug annual meeting of this admirable Institution, was held at the London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate Strect, on the 2lst May last. ‘The hardships endured 
by the fisherman and the sailor entitle them to the strongest claim for sym- 
pathy ; and with great consideration for the slender means of this class of 
men, the annual subscription required by this Society amounts only to 2s. 6d., 
which entitles him, in the event of losing his clothes by shipwreck, to have 
them made good; when the winds and waves have deprived the fisherman of 
the only means of support, the loss of boat or nets, the friends of this excel- 
lent establishment are open to relieve his wants, and to re-establish him in 
the world. In the event of death, a sum of money is presented to the widow, 
children, or aged relations, as the urgency of the case may require; and, not- 
withstanding, temporary relief is afforded by the Society, in many cases, to 
those who are not members, (and who could withhold assistance from a 
shipwrecked fellow-creature deprived of all his worldly store?) we would 
strongly urge on all masters of ships to impress on their crews the incalcu- 
lable benefits arising to members of this Institution, in which they may ex- 

t a right to participate, while we would earnestly appeal to every Christian 

eart to aid in support of so noble an object as it holds out. 

In our last Number, we noticed that in the town of Hull, 154 sailors had 
joined the Society, and introduced the names of some gentlemen who had be- 
come annual subscribers. We can only say, ‘“‘ Go, and do thou likewise.” 

The chair was taken by Major-General Sir James Cockburn, who briefly 
stated the object. The Secretary then read the report for the last year, ac- 
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cording to which, it appeared that, during that period, the Socicty had ex- 
nded, in giving assistance to shipwrecked persons, £175.13s. 6d. They 
ad paid over to widows, orphans, and other relatives, in England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, various sums, shewn on the balance-sheet, which, together 
with the former item, amounted to £2006. 4s. 3d. 

The report says, with reference to the prevailing calamity in Ireland and 
Scotland, the Committee had determined, that whilst the present distress ex- 
isted, to relieve all cases arising out of any accidents from the sea, presented 
to them from thence, as largely as possible, consistent with the regulations. 
And they had further the satisfaction of reporting, that though the awful 
storms of the past year, which were so severely felt among the shipping, gave 
rise to applications for relief from so large a number as 122 widows, 265 ot- 
phans, 43 aged parents of the drowned, and 1495 shipwrecked fishermen and 
mariners, none were sent empty away, but in every case the heart of the 
dest and orphan was gladdened, and the poor mariner clothed and sent to 

is home. 

The Committee need not say that they fulfil a pleasing duty, in gratefull 
acknowledging the generous and effectual help rendered them by the Sout 
Eastern, Great Western, London and North Western, Grand Junction, and 
8 number of other railway and steam-packet companies. They have thus 
been enabled to apply the sums placed at their disposal with larger liberality 
_in favour of the other objects contemplated by the Society, whilst the con- 
veyance to their homes of those saved from wrecks has been so greatly facili- 
tated, that, in many instances, the poor castaway has been himself the glad 
messenger that communicated to his friends his safety, ’ere they were aware 
of the danger to which he had been exposed. As an instance of the useful- 
ness of the Institution, it is mentioned that the crew of a coasting vessel of 
Nevis, blown off the island and rendered unseaworthy, which were taken off 
by a French brig, brought to Havre, and forwarded thence by the British 
Consul to London, were received by the Secretary of this Society, and com- 
fortably lodged two days at that admirable Institution, the Sailors’ Home, 
and the third day saw them sailing down the: Ihames, on their way to their 
families in the West Indics. 

One of the most important statements in the report is to the following 
effect :—That the Committee. looking with much gratification to the present 
state of the funds of the Charity, and the recent bequest of £500. by the late 
Andrew Macklen, Esq., to the ‘* widows and families of shipwrecked fisher- 
men and mariners,'’ are anxious to extend its benevolent opcrations. And 
they therefore propose to apply such portion of its funds as may be conve- 
nient with the other objects of the Institution, for the purpose of affording 
further relief, independent of that granted at the time of the accident, to the 
widows of fishermen and mariners, whose husbands may have lost their lives 
in pursuit of their callings, or in the attempt to preserve the lives of others ; 
and they look with confidence to the generous support of the public in this 
their design. The funds of the Society are in a paar ete In- 
dependent of a balance in the bankers’ hands of £490, the Society holds 
about £11,500 in the public funds. .— . 

It was then moved and seconded, that the Report should be printed and 
published, which was agreed to. 

Several Resolutions were moved and seconded by Capt. the Hon. F. 
Maude, Mr. Brewstcr, Mr. Wyndham, Capt. Sweeney, Capt. Porter, Mr. 
Millard, Capt. Henderson, Capt. Whish, Rev. Mr. Stonestreet, Lieut. Lane, 
Mr. J.C. Hubbard, Mr. Stevens, Rev. Mr. Lang, and Col. Robinson. 

The gallant Chairman having briefly acknowledged the thanks passed to 
him, the meeting separated. Sas 

The Society's Office is 26, Bucklersbury, where all communications may 
be addressed. 
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H.MS. Inrtexrste.—The following is an abstract of the performance of 
the Inflexible, Com. J. C. Hoseason, on her passage from the Cape of Good 
Hope, and sybsequently from the Cape to 8ydney, New South Wales. 


































ist. Dist. 
ree ' run by| Under steam or 
1846) ti aail. lor 
144 Sail. 
121 First part sail, 
the latter steam. 
186 team and sail. 
192 " ditto. 
188 ditto. 
195 ditto. 
Steam and sail. 1653 ditto. 
ditto. 182 oo 
ditto. 153 
ll 13 | 1943 ditto. 127 fers mS ehelatior 
9 1]| 182 ditto. part sail alone. 
8 9| 1734 ditto. 
12 19 | 190 ditto. 139 aa {Pasty sail, and 
11 5 | 167 ditto. partly steam. 
10 17 | 194 ditto. 186 Sail, 
10 16] 188 ditto. 1443 ditto. 
1l 87] 178 ditto. 52 ditto. 
11 10] 164 ditto. 854 ditto. 
15 12] 159 ditto, 107 ditto. 
13 2] 162 ditto. 83 ditto. 
195) i 
164 itto. 

: ; 108 j Steam and sail 
wee aoe | 137 Sail. (at St. Helena) 
ecw coe | 141 ditto. 80 ditto. 
we wee |) 2406 ditto. 50 ditto. 
eed. 406 | 26S. ditto. 

‘ My a Arrived in Table Bay. 
Distance run by patent log:— 
Under sail, » 22963 miles. 
Under steam and ail, ‘ 5429 ‘ 
Total in 50 days, 77253 
Tons. Cwt. 


Consumption of Coals, ‘ 374 812 
‘In the second voyage from Simon Bay to Port Jackson, Sydney, from Novem- 
ber 8, to December 13, the distance run was— 
Under sail, ‘ ; - 1036 miles. 
Steam and sail, . 5356 i 





Total in 36 daya, 6392 





Tons. Cwt. +a 
Consumption of coals during the voyage, 158 10 
Ditto ditto per day, . 15 3 2 
Ditto ditto per hour, . 0 13 
It’appears that the Inflexidle ran 1231 nautical miles against a asst foul wind, 
during which time she spoke the Wanderer, brigantine, and St. George, fast sailing 
merchantmen, and reported the former twelve days, and the latter six days, before 
their arrival at Port Jackson. 
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Hong-Kong Register, Feb. 16th, 1847. 


Sik Tuomis Mitcusi..—We have great pleasure in being able to lay be- 

fore our readers some information respecting Sir Thomas Mitchell and his 
party of explorers. Corporal Graham, one of the party, (formerly of the 
Liverpool Plains Police,) arrived at Tamworth on the morning of Thursday 
last, (Feb. 11.) with despatches for the Government, which were forwarded 
to Sydney by that day's mail. Sir ‘homas was on his return, and the trooper 
left him ten days previously, about 500 miles from Tamworth. An assistant 
surveyor accompanied the corporal part of the way, and then returned. The 
party did not reach Port Essington; but it is said they went sufficiently far 
to establish the fact of an easy communication with that part of the conti- 
pent. It has also been ascertained that Capt. Sturt’s desert has many fine 
rivers running through it. The country is described as superb, and there is 
said to be a good dray road so far as the party penetrated. We are happy 
to say that ‘bere had been no casualties in the party. They had no col- 
lision with the natives, though much jealously and suspicion were exhibited 
by them ; it is, therefore, highly gratifying to know that Sir Thomas and his 
party are returning in safety from their arduous and perilous undertaking, 
and that a large and valuable addition has thus been made to our knowledge 
of the country without the sacrifice of human life-—Mazt. Mer. 
- From the same Register we also learn that the Proprietors of the Australian 
are about to publish a map, comprising Sir Thomas Mitchell’s travels, marked 
in red, while Dr. Leichhardt’s parallel route will be marked in blue. The 
course of these two routes approached each other in lat. 242°, within about 
sixty longitudinal miles. The number of miles trodden, or ridden over, by 
Sir Thomas, though confined to a fourth of the space trodden by Leichhardt, 
were as numerous (on account of their windings or mazes,) as those’ of the 
latter; while the territory surveyed trigonometrically by Sir: Thomas was 
greater than Australia Felix. The New Victoria and Claude territory sur- 
veyed, comprising about 180,000 square miles, or about 115 millions of acres. 
—Australian Journal. 


Roupe’s SIGNALS. 


Royal Department for Foreign Affairs, 
. Poth pie 1847. F 
Tue King of Sweden and Norway has recently conferred on Commodore 
Rhode, of the Danish navy, the Swedish order of the Sword, in testimony of 
the high sense which his Swedish Majesty entertains of the importance of 
the t Commodore's System of Signals. 
e annex a translation of the letter, accompanying the order of Knight- 
hood, transmitted through the Foreign Office, in Copenhagen :— 

“His Excellency, the Swedish and Norwegian Ambassador, has com- 
municated to this department, that his Majesty, the King of Sweden and 
Norway, has been graciously pleased to bestow upon you, Knighthood of the 
order of the Sword, in order to mark to you the sense which his Majesty 
entertains of the excellence and importance of your System of Signals, and 
his high approbation of the same. | 

“ Jt is with sincere pleasure, that this department complies with the re- 
quest of the Ambassador, and conveys to you this well merited decoration. 

(Signed) ReventLow CRIMINEL. 
To Commodore Rhode, Harbour Master 
of the Island of St. Thomas. 
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Western AvstraLia.—The news from this colony is of importance. The 
governor is dangerously ill; his illness appears to have been of long con- 
tinuance. ‘Ihe colonists are much pleased with him. The papers say, 
“‘ seriously as his government has been impeded by illness, yet he has suc- 
ceeded in winning the respect, and in a great degree, the attachment of the 

ublic.” The Hon. Peter Brown, Colonial Secretary, died on the 5th of 

ovember last, after a lingering and painful illness of many months’ duration. 
‘He was in his 49th year; a native of Dumfriesshire. The harvest of 1846 
was concluded towards the end of December. Westward of coast range, the 
return was understood to be fair. To the east of the range, the crop was 
believed to be deficient to the amount of one-third. The whaling season had 
closed: it yielded 186 tons, value £6,130, to which, if we add £700 or £800 
for bone, we shall have a total of nearly £6,000 gained to the colony this 
year by whaling only. Cheese, bees’-wax, and dried fruits, are being added 
to the produce of the settlement. The trading industry of the colony was 
ea 8 pace with the productive. The Vizen had just returned from a trip 
to Ceylon, and was about to make another with a cargo of sheep, horses, 
sandal-wood, &c. The intercourse with the Mauritius continued to be actively 

ushed, though complaints are made of the heavy customs and other duties 
in that colony, and obstructions interposed to prevent the despatch of busi- 
ness. As in the province of South Australia, the development of the mineral 
wealth of the colony was engaging much attention at Swan River. A con- 
siderable quantity of lead ore had been found in the Darling range, near the 
river Canning, about 15 miles from Perth, and little more near the shipping 
port of Fremantle. Good specimens of copper ore have been found in 
abundance near Perth: but the greatest excitement was occasioned by the 
discovery of an extensive bed of fine bituminous coal to the north of Perth. 
It was discovered in the month of August or September, by the Mesers. 
Gregory, who started from the settled part of the colony on the 7th of the 
former, and returned to it on the 22nd of the latter month, having travelled 
in the interim 1,109 miles by computation. During this excursion, the coal 
was discovered. The schooner brought 5 cwt. of it to Fremantle on the 28th 
of December last. The communication with the coast was of a fair descrip- 
tion, along a country almost level, and calculated to form a good hard road, 
without any outlay of capital. Scarcely of less importance than the finding 
of this_coal is the discovery that a vast extent of fine country exists to the 
northward of Moresby's Flat-topped Range, ‘‘ precisely in the direction 
described by Capt. Gray, and corresponding with his account in every parti- 
cular.” ‘The exploring party discovered a small harbour, suitable for vessels 
not drawing more than 15 feet water, about cleven miles north of Champion 
Bay. The country in the immediate vicinity of Champion Bay is miserably 
barren, but, further north, the good land reaches quite down to the coast. 
The natives were met in great number ; they evinced a friendly spirit, are a 
tall, athletic race, and their huts of a more artiticial structure than any hitherto 
met with on that continent.— Nautical Standard. 


NauticaL Notices. 


GoveRNnMENT NoriFICATION. 


His Excellency Her Majesty's Plenipotentiary, &c., is pleased to approve of 
the annexed regulations, drawn up by H.M. Consul at Shanghae, and to di- 
rect that the same be published :— 
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Port Regulations for Shanghae. 


1.—The limits of the port, on the sea side, are defined within the lines 
formed by Paou, Shaw Point bearing west, and the Battery, on the right bank 
at the mouth of the river below Woosung’ bearing south-west. The anchor- 
age for loading and discharging cargo is off the Custom-house, and extends 
Sip the river called the Woosung Kow to that called the Yang-king- 

ang. 

For more detailed instructions on this head, the taking in and discharging 
of ballast, &c., masters of vessels are required to apply at the Consulate. 

2.—Pilots can be obtained at Woosung to bring vessels off. In case of 
necessity, a gun will always bring one off; but the usual signal should first 
be hoisted. Pilots to take vessels down can be obtained at Shanghae, on ap- 
plication to the Consulate. Each pilot is authorized by letter under the 
Consular Seal to act; and the amount he is duly authorized to demand as a 
just remuneration for his services, as specified therein. 

3.—All vessels must be moored within the period of two tides from the 
time of their arrival at the anchorage, and in no case can a vessel, after she is 
moored, move or shift her berth, without permission from the Consulate. 

4.—Masters of vessels will report themselves within twenty-four hours after 
arrival, unless Sunday should intervene, and they will strictly attend in all 
other points to article 3, of the General Regulations of Trade. ; 

5.—Masters requiring to beach their vessels for the purpose of inspection 
or repair, must apply to the Consulate for instructions. 

6.—No goods can be landed, shipped or transhipped after sunset or before 
sunrise, or between Saturday evening and Monday morning ; and no work 
is to be done on board vessels in harbour on Sunday, except such as may be 
necessary for the cleanlincss and safety ofthe ship. 

7.—The discharge of fire-arms from the merchant vessels in harbour is 
etrictly prohibited, as also from the residences of British subjects. 

8.— Masters of vessels are required to report any passengers at the same 
time as the arrival of the ships; and seamen and persons belonging to the 
vessels in harbour are not to be permitted to go on shore without a respon- 
sible person in charge—the masters being held distinctly responsible for the 
conduct of their men on shore. Inthe event of any men on liberty, remain- 
ing on shore after sunset, the master is required without dclay to send an 
officer to find and take them on board, due and timely notice must also be 
iven of the number and the names of passengers on board of any vessels 
leaving the Port. 

9,—All cases of death, whether on board a British vessel, or on shore in 
the residence ofa British subject, must be reported within twenty-four hours, 
together with the best information attainable of the cause of death in cases 
of sudden demise, to H.M. Consul, who will give directions respecting the 
place of interment. 

10.—Accidents involving personal injury, loss of life or of property, whether 
on shore, or in the river, from collision of vessels, to be reported at the Con- 
sulate as soon as practicable ; and, in cases of theft, peculation, or assault, 
where British and Chinese subjects are both concerned, a Chinese, if guilty 
of any Criminal act, and there be no officers of his country at hand, may be 
conveyed to H.M. Consul. But under no circumstances will British subjects 
be permitted to use violence to Chinese offenders, or take steps against the 
Chinese for the redress of their grievances. 

11.— The distance to which British subjects may proceed into the interior 
for exercise or pleasure, is limited by the time required for the excursion. 
Twenty-four hours have been fixed on as the largest period of absence from 
Shanghae. This permission does not extend to sailors. 
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12.—All British sailors are required to register at the Consulate within 
twenty-four hours after their arrival in the Port; masters of vessels, their 
officers and crew, borne on a papers, excepted. 


(Sign 
British Consulate, Shanghae. 


Rutgerrorp Axcock, Consul. 





_ Awton Lizarpo.—(Directions by Commander F. Eagle, U.S. Navy.)— 
Sacrificios or Green and Verde Island cannot be mistaken ; therefore, bring, 
Green Island to bear N.W.b.N., and steer S.E.b.S. aa s bearings ;) this 
will carry you in sight of Blanquilla, a shoal which breaks. When you are 
two miles from Green Island, you can see a blank on the hills on your port 
bow ; there are a number of patches, but this is the largest and most south- 
erly—steer for it. As you approach, you will observe the houses and lime- 
kiln on Anton Lizardo: steer for them, keeping them open on the port bow, 
until you near Blanquilla Shoal. As you pass in, keep a cable’s length from 
the light green water, the shoal on your port hand. You will be steering 
about S.E.b E., doubling to E. 4 N. You will now be one mile from the 
beach, where there is a breaker extending from 300 to 400 yards towards 
Blanquilla. Here your eye and lead are the best guides. Do not go in less 
than 6 or 8 fathoms on the Blanquilla side of the channel. If you shoal 
our water, steer towards the shore, and you will deepen from 8 to 16 
thoms, and from 16 quick to 8 and 2 fathoms. The channel is halfa mile 
wide at least. As soon as you pass Blanquilla, or as soon as it is on with 
Salmedina, which is the southern and eastern island, you can haul Op aad : 
ally to the eastward, steering where you please. Blanquilla bears W. 4 N., 
and Salmedina E. } N. from the ship. We are in 6 fathoms water and good 
holding ground about one mile from the island. The holding ground is ex- 
cellent, being formed of thick sand and clay ; and from the circumstance of 
the wind on this part of the coast never blowing any more than a fresh breeze 
pa any quarter except N. and N.N.W., the anchorage is as secure as most 
rbours. 





Sicilian Consulate General, London, 4th June, 1847. — 


Bay oF Napies CHANNEL oF Procipa.—Notice is hereby given that, 
from the 30th April, 1847, there will be exhibited upon the point called 
Cioppeto, in the Channel of Procida, in lat. 40° 46’ 30”, and long. 11° 40’ 49’, 
of the Meredian of Paris, a catadioptrical apparatus of the fourth class, pro- 
ducing a constant and unvarying light, at an elevation of about 23 metres 
above the medium level of the sea, and visible at a distance of about twelve 
miles, of sixty to the degree. 





British Consulate, 19th April, 1847. 


Loos SHoats.—From a communieation to Her Britannic Majesty's Consul, 
by Mr. Thos. Leighton, master, and Mr. John Hanney, chief mate of the 
ship Samuel, of St. John’s, (New Brunswick,) it seems that the ‘ Loos Shoal,”’ 
laid down in some charts of the West Indies, as being on the S.W. coast of 
St. Domingo, bearing 8.S.E. 3 S. from the east end of Isle of Vache, and distant 
from it about eighteen miles, is incorrectly located ; that its true position is 
in 63° 21/31” W. long.,* and 17° 37’ 40” N. lat., or about eleven miles S.E. 


* An error of 10° of long., appears in the above statement, it should be 73° 2)/ 
31’, not 63° 21/ 31/.—Ep. N.M. 
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by E4 E., from that usually assigned to it. The Shoal has the appearance 
of a ship bottom upwards; is quite smooth, without weeds, and just under 
the surface of the water, so that it is doubtful if it could be seen, even from 
a short distance, if the water were smooth. In the present instance, on the 
6th of March last, the heavy swell and broken water led to the discovery.— 
Shipping Gazette. 


Edinburgh, 314t May, 1847. 


Loca Frnz.—The Commissioners of Northern Light-houses, hereby give 
notice, that they have moored two buoys in Loch Fyne, the positions and 
appearances of which are specified, by Mr. Alan Stevenson, Engineer to the 
Board, in the annexed table. 


Depth 





Name of | DVeserip. | of Low Magnetic Bearings of Marks and Lines of 
Station eae ee Intersection Meeting at the Station 
: Mark. at Spring g . 
| ‘Tides. 
Orr 8 reer. | 23 |South-west extremity of West and Eastern 


Arptamoyt| Buoy _fathoms.| Hills upon Ardlamont Point, in line 
Point, o8 | Rep. with extremity of Point,—bearing N. 
Ww.3W 











BrapEIcu . : 
Rocxs, Highest part of Bradeich Rocks,—bear- 
ARGYLESHIRE. ing N.N.W. 3 W. 

South end of Inchmarnock_Island,—bear- 
ing S. 4 W. 

Extremity of Land, South of Ardlamont 
Point,—bearing N b. W. 

The buoy lies about 115 fathoms distant 
from high water mark; from the Point, 
and about 45 fathoms from the highest 

art of Bradeich Rocks. 

| N.B.—There is a small rock, which dries 
at low spring tides, about 10 or 12 fa- 
thoms outside of the highest main rock. 
SxegnaScaL-| 7 rret.| 24 |South wing of Sir John Ord's stables, in 
‘rala Rocx, | Buoy | fathoms.| line with North extremity of Dunchoan 

OFF ENTRANCE| Rep. Island,—bearing N.E.b.E. 
To CaInaN Silver Craigs’ Point, Island More,—bear- 

CANAL, ing S.E.b.S. 4 E. 

ARGYLESHIRE. West wing of Ardrishaig Hotel, in line with 


Light-house upon end of Ardrishaig 
Pier,—bearing N. } E. 

.B.—The buoy lies upon the South-west 
Tail of the Shoal or Rock. 


vA 





No duty is exigible in respect of these buoys. 
By order of the Board, 
(Signed) ALgx. CunninauaM, Secretary. 
NO. 7.—VOL. XVI. 3c 
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Trinity House, London, 14th June, 1847. 


_ Goopwin Sanps.—This Corporation having caused a Nun Puoy of large 
size, coloured black, and bearing a staff and globe, to be moored off the Spit 
of the South Calliper of the Goodwin Sands, notice thereof is hereby given, 
and that the said buoy is placed in 10 fathoms at low water, spring tides, 
about 14 cables length from the dry sand, with the following marks and com- 


pass bearings, viz. :— 
St. Lawrence Church CRamegste) its breadth open West of 


Ramsgate High Mill - - N.4W. 
Shakespear or Hay Cliff, a little open of the South Foreland - W.48. 
South Sand Head Light Vessel - ~ x - WbS. 
The Beacon on the Goodwin Sand - ~ ° 5 is - N.E.4N 

By order, 


J. Hegserr, Seeretary. 





—Swin Caannet, Blacktoil Spit of the Maplin Sand.—The Blacktail Spit 
of the Maplin Sand, in the Swin Channel, having grown up in a W.S.W. 
direction from the Blacktail Beacon. Notice is hereby given, that a buoy, 
coloured black, has been placed upon the said Spit, in 54 fathoms at low 
water, spring tides, and with the following marks and compass bearings, 
viz :— 

Shottington Mill, in a line with a remarkable Gump of trees next § S.S W. 
west of Harty Church - - | Westerly. 
Prittlewell Church, open to the northward of a brick- built house, 


twice the width of the house - e - - - N.W. a Ww. 
Blacktail Beacon, distant about one mile - - = ie 
Mouse Light Vessel - - - - - ° “ - E.b.S. 
Nore Light Vessel - - - - - - W.458. 
East Shoebury Buoy - - - . - - W.3N 


By order, 
J. Hersent, Secretary. 





Caution T0 Marrmners.—Roadstead of Taranaki, New Zealand.—The 
following is an extract from a letter received at Lloyd's from Wellington, 
New Zealand, bearing date 21st Dec. 1846. ‘* The roadstead of Taranaki, 
at all times hazardous for large vesscls, has become more so since the moor- 
ings laid down by the New Zealand Company, have been carried away. No 
vessel can lie there in a north-wester, the prevalent wind.""— Shipping Gazette. 





Hydrographic Office, 20th May, 1847. 
Havannan.—New Light. -house on the Moro.—Information has been re- 
ceived trom Her Majesty’s Consul, at Havannah, that a new Light-house has 
been erected on the Moro of Havannah, in lat, 23° 9’ N., long 52° 22’ W. 
of Greenwich, exhibiting a revolving light, at half minute intervals. The 
light is 158 feet above the level of the sea, and may be seen at the distance 
of twenty miles. 





Pusrto Rico.—New Light at San Juan.—The new light has been ex- 
hibited at the entrance of the harbour of San Juan, in lat. 18° 29’ N., long. 
66° 7’ W. of Greenwich, at the height of 137 feet above the level of the sea. 
It revolves in eight seconds, and may be seen twenty miles. 
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Gutr or Venics.— New Light on the Porer Roch, near Cape Promontore.— 
Notice is hereby given, by the deputation of the Exchange at ‘I'rieste, that 
a new Light-house has been built on the Porer Rock, in lat. 44° 46’, long. 
13° 53’ E. of Greenwich, to replace the temporary one, and that a fixed light 
is now exhibited thereon, at the height of 111 feet above the sea, and 88 feet 
above the rock. 





Extract of a letter from Com. A. S. Hamond, of H.M.S. Salamander :— 


The Latitudes and Longitudes of several Islands and Reefs in the Pacific . 
Ocean. 


lat. long. 


Mopelia, « 16° 50’ S. 154° 21’ W, 


An Island - - - - 24° O'S. 159° 10° W. 
Tuanahe (?) - = + 26° 30'S. —-160° 25’ W. 
A Reef - - - - 24° 45’ S. 148° 20’ W. 


A Reef off Vavao, on which 

H.M.S. North Star struck - 19° 20’ §S. 173° 45’ W. 
An Island - - - - 22° 30’ S. 162° 51’ E. 
A Reef - - - - - 18° O'S, 174° 48’ E. 
A Reef - - - - - 15° 32’ 8. 175° 20’ E. 


On the Island of New Caledonia, there are several good harbours. Mr. 
Morgan, the master of the Missionary Barque, “ John Witdiams,” recommends 
one in particular off its south-east extremity, between Charlotte Foreland and 
Coronation Point, as an excellent place for hcaving a large ship down. It 
possesses also the advantage of a good entrance, with abundance of fresh 
water. 

Balade Harbour, also situated in New Caledonia, on its north eastern side, 
is reported well of. 

On the Island of Pines, which lies very near the south end of New Cale- 
donia, the inhabitants are exceedingly crafty and treacherous. They are also 
bold navigators, and, in their canoes, frequently visit the chain of islanda 
forming the New I[ebrides, for the purposes of war and barter. It behoves 
a ship to be very much on her guard, when in the vicinity of the island, as 
many vessels have been cut off by the natives, and the crew massacred. 

There are, likewise, two very good harbours for ships on Sandwich Island, 
one of the New Hebrides. 


Notice to Mariners —The Russian Government have published a notice 
to the effect that a beacon, having the form of a quadrangular pyramid sur- 
mounted by a globe, has been constructed on the northern Isle of Hoft, at 
the entrance of the bay of Narva, as a substitute for that which existed 
furmeily, but which has fallen into decay, 

The northern face of the Pyramid is painted white, and the three 
other sides black; it is 10’ 5” above the level of its base, and its position 
59° 40’ 42” N. lat., and 24° 11’ 14” long. W., calculated on the meridian of 
Paris. 

The same Government have officially announced that the reparations of 
the light of the Island of Dago, not being complete, it will not be illuminated 
from the Ist of May (the thirteenth) to the 1st of August, (thirteenth) 
1847.—Nautical Standard. 
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Tampico, 5th Feb. 1847. (Orders, No. 63.) 


MonicipaL anD Harsovur Duss at Tampico, Mextco.—The following 
Hip order, issued by General Patterson, Commanding Officer of the 

nited States Forces, in Tampico, is important to all merchants who have 
commercial connexions with that port. ‘The “ wharfage and town dues ” ap- 
pear to be abolished, only in so far as the trade to and from the United 
States, in United States vessels is concerned; but the reduction of the “ port 
charges and harbour dues ” to one half, the reduction of * pilotage ” outwards 
and inwards, from 9 to 7 dollars per foct ; and the abolition of market dues 
are benefits in which all will participate :— 
. 1—It is hereby directed that all resolutions, ordinances, and laws, which 
may hereafter be passed by the Municipal Committee of Tampico, shall be 
submitted to the Commanding Officer of the U. 8. for his consideration and 
approval, without which, they shall not be carried into effect. 

2.—Port charges and harbour dues are hereby reduced to one half of the 
several sums, heretofore established by the Municipal Committee, and the 
amount collected from this source, will be paid weekly to the Senior Surgeon, 
of the army at Tampico, for the benefit of the Hospital. 

3.—The charges heretofore exacted on produce or merchandize of any 
kind, under the name of wharfage and town dues, being an indirect tax on 
American citizens and Americin trade, will cease from this date to be made 
on any produce or merchandize coming from, or going to, the United States, 
in U.S. vessels. 

4.—The regulations, authorizing the charges heretofore made under the 
name of market dues, so far as it relates to non-residezits, is hereby abolished. 

Persons, not residing in the town, will be permitted to come to market and 
occupy stands in any street or plaza, where they may sell butchers’ meat of 
all kinds, poultry, game, milk, eggs, fruit and vegetables, and other produce, 
free from any tax or charge. This privilege will not be extended to persons 
living in the town, who purchase frum those arriving to sell again. ‘They are 
forbidden to monopolize any article brought to market, and they shall be 
subject to such taxes and charges, as the Municipal Committee may think 
proper to assess. 

5.—The present rate of pilotage, viz :—5 dollars per foot for vessels ar- 
riving, and 4 dollars per foot for those clearing, is considered exorbitant, 
under the present increase of trade, especially as U.S steamers frequently 
render their assistance. It is, therefore, ordered that the pilotage be reduced 
to 7 dollars per foot, in full, for pilotage inward and outward. The payment 
of this sum shall be certiticd by the collector before a clearance is given. 

By order of Major General Pattersun. 
(Signed) Gro. A. McCatt, A.A.G., 
Head Quarters, Second Division, 
Army of Occupation. 





RELATING TO THE MEDUSA AND THE Maniey.—A despatch has been re- 
ceived at Lloyd’s from the Foreign Office, enclosing a copy of a despatch 
from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manila, dated March 10th, 1847, reporting 
the loss of the British merchant ship Medusa, from Liverpool for China, in 
the Bay of Sampong, on the Pacific Coast of Manilla, and the total loss also 
of the Manley, from Lombock for Macao. The master of the Manley, 
which vessel was wrecked on the Montufar Shoal, states that this reef, 
which lies 13° 7’ N. lat., 124° 7’ E. long., about four miles from the shore, is 
not laid down in the charts, nor stated in “ Horsburgh’s Directory,’ although 


lying near a common passage for vessels passing through the Straits of 
Ber nardine. 
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CaanneE- Istanps.—Alarm Bell on the Castets.—We copy from the Jersey 
Daily Correspondent the following communication from Mr. Goodridge, on 
the above important subject ;—On Tuesday, May 18th, 1847, about 1h. 30m. 
p.m. I heard the sound of the new alarm bell, on the Caskets, being then 
about a mile and a half distant from them ; it gave me so much pleasure and 
satisfaction, that I cannot well describe it, although the weather was clear at 
“the time. The purpose of it, however, is that it may be sounded in foggy 

weather, to alarm the mariner of approaching dangcr, and I have no doubt, 
but it will be the means of preserving many a ship and crew from the disasters 
of shipwreck. ‘The sound of the bell produces a good effect on the ear, 
being loud and distinct, not unlike a church bell. It 1s with feelings of deep 
oe that I express my.thanks to the Hon. Corporation of the Trinity 
oard, for their prompt measures, and for their attention to the solicitude of 
one, who can testify, by experience, the advantage arising from so important 
an improvement on the coast of the Channel Islands. 
James GoopRIDGE, SEN, 
Commander of the Lady de Saumarez Steamer. 





Dancegrovus Rocx.—We understand that the brig Poppy, from China, in 
coming through the straits the other day, struck upon Congalton’s Car, and 
remained upon it for four hours, having been obliged to throw overboard 
some cargo. The Jsis, from Siam, also struck npon the same rock, and we 
believe that the brig Ameliu, on her passage from this to Borneo, some months 
ago, also touched upon it. There is good reason to suppose that this dan- 
gerous rock has been productive of misfortune to a number of vessels formerly, 
which were deacribed as striking off Romania Shoal, but which shoal possesses 
sufficient water upon it to enable vessels of moderate size and draught to 
clear it. In the absence of a light-house on Piedra Branca, we would strongly 
recommend that substantial buoys be put upon Congalton Car, Postillion 
Shoal, and onc or two others of the most dangerous rocks in the straits, so a8 
distinctly to indicate these dangers.— Singapore / ree Press, \st April. 





Mi.rorp.—On the 5th June, Mr. Essex Lewis, farmer, of Great Ca-tle, at 
Lindsway, near Great Castle Head, iu this Harbour, picked up a sealed stone 
jar, it was firmly jammed between two rocks, and had to be broken before it 
could be extricated ; it contained a slip of paper, in which the following was 
written :—“ Noon, nautical time, April 20, 1847, on board barque Edward 
Thorne, Capt R. T. Johnston, from Callao, 130 days; have experienced 
dreadful weather, lost sails, fore-yard, and sundry other damage, loaded with 
guano. This note is thrown out in lat. 49° 8’ N., long. 10° 6’ W. The 
vessel is bound to Cork for orders. 


Rouene T. JounsTon. 





Corrents 1N THE Sea.—A slip of pasteboard, with writing on both sides, 
put into a bottle, was found near the larger of the Saltee Islands, off our 
coast, on Monday. The writing on one side is:—“ Barque Mohawk, froin 
Singapore to London, March 8, 1847; Current Papers. Please to send notice 
to the Editor of the Nautical Maguzine when and where found, lat 49° 
00’ N., long. 12° 29’ W., W. Douglas, master.’”” On the other side, ‘“ Lat. 
49° 00 N., long. 15° 29’ W., W. Douglas, master.’’ Underneath this is now 
written, in compliance with the request to state “ when and where found.” 
“ West of Large Saltees Island, May 20, 1847.” —7itmes, June 7th. 

[It appears that the above was originally copied from the Wezford In- 
We we are indebted to the London Journals for the information.— Ep. 
NM. 
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Law 


InLanon Prrates.—Before Dr. Lushington.—Dr. Addams applied, in con- 
formity with the act of the 6th George IV., cap. 49, entitled“ An Act 
for encouraging the destruction and capture of piratical ships and vessels,"’ 
that the Court would be pleased to accept certain affidavits as evidence of 
certain facts detailed in the petition, and that the Court would be pleased 
to pronounce that certain piratical persons were alive at the beginning of the 
attacks made by the crew of H.M.S. Samarang, and that a certain number 
of those piratical persons were killed during those attacks. The facts 

were supported by the affidavits of Sir Edward Belcher, late captain of 
H.M.S. surveying ship of war Samarang, Mr. Cooper, the purser, and others. 

It appeared that on the morning of the 8th June, 1844, whilst Her Majesty's 

ship was off the island of Gillolo, on her passage towards the Straits of Patien- 

tia, the captain quitted her in his gig, accompanied by the second barge of 
the Samarang, which was armed with a brass 6 pounder and small arms, and 
manned with 20 officers and seamen, under the command of Lieut. Henry 

Wm. Baugh, since deceased, for the purpose of fixing points of land, in 

pursuance of his surveying duties. 

About half-past ten o'clock the captain, with two officers and four men, 
landed from the gig, on the edge of an extensive reef of a small islet situated 
off the Coast of Gillolo, where they commenced making their astronomical 
observations, Whilst so engaged, they were disturbed by an extraoedinary 
yell, proceeding from about forty men of colour, all naked, except their chiefs, 
who were clothed in scarlet, who advanced from the islet with the evident 
intention of surrounding the captain’s party. ‘They commenced throwing 
spears and arrows, but were received, by the gallant captain’s orders, with a 
volley of musquetry. During this attack, a pralm put off the shore, but per- 
ceiving a brass 6-pounder in the bows of the boat, shcered off. 

The captain pursued the fugitives as far as one of their villages, from 
which they were making their escape, and ordered the village, and the pralm, 
of which he was in chase, together with another which was lying there, to be 
burnt. During the night he proceeded twenty miles to the southward, and 
anchored in a lonely bay, when he was attacked by hve large pralms, bearing 
streamers, such as were borne only by the most noted pirates in those seas. 
The barge and gig were cleared for action, and after twe.ve rounds of well 
directed round and canister shot, at a distance of 20 yards, causing the 
splinters to fly very profusely, and completely clearing the roofs, the pirates 
fled, and three of the largest pralms were towed into deep water. 

Five pralms then drew up. in order of battle to oppose the captain's return 
to the gig, who were soon dispersed by Congreve rockets, and musquetry. 
Judging from the strict obedience yielded to the captain's orders against 
oe musketry until a clear object presented itself, and also from the search- 
ing fire of the Congreve rockets, the captain suspected that above 300 must 
have been killed. He believed that there were on board the five pralms at 
the beginning of the attack, 350 pirates. and at least 90 persons on the five 
other pralms engaged in acts of piracy. The conduct of the captain had been 
approved of by lord Palmerston as highly creditable to him as an officer, and 
deserving of full and entire approbation. Under these circumstances, the 
learned council trusted that the Court would comply with the prayer of the 
petition to accept the petition, and affidavits which had been tendered in sup- 
port of the petition, and to pronounce that there were a number of piratical 
persons alive on board the pralms at the commencement of the attacks, and 
that of these, 350 at least were killed. 

The Court considered that 1,330 were alive and on board at the time of the 
cuasan nea a bounty of £5. each for 980, and £20. each for 350, who 
were killed. 
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Waars.— Mr. H. Salt, the master of the Creamore, appeared before 
Mr. Ballantine, to answer the claim of a seaman, named Dimond, and two 
others, for wages to the amount of £40. It appeared that Mr. Salt would 
bave paid them for their services, but for a notice which he received from the 
master of the 4rethusa, that the men had deserted from that ship at Quebec, 
and that he was not to pay them any wages, which was borne out by a gen- 
tleman from the office of the Registrar of Seamen, with the tickets forwarded 
from the authorities at Quebec, with statements from the master relative to 
their desertion. Mr. Ballantyne was of opinion that Mr. Salt had acted per- 
fectly right in withholding the wages, since the seamen could not produce 
any discharge from the /rethusa, expressed himself pleased that masters and 
owners were interesting themselves, since the practice of desertion at Que- 
bec was very prevalent ; with the facts that had come before him, he would 
make no order. The solicitor who appeared for the men, intimated that he 
should put the ship in the Commons directly. 





Waces.— Mr. T. Scott, master of the ship Robert Scott, appeared be- 
fore Mr. Yardley, to answer a claim of W. R. Greeley, cuddy servant, for 
wages amounting to £15. Ils. 6d. Mr. Scott said he had offered the tom- 
ler his wages minus the value of some plate which had been lost. Mr. 

ardley observed, it ought be understood by masters of ships that their 
stewards or cuddy servants were mt Hable to make good the loss of property 
unless it could be proved that they had been guilty of negligence. Greeley 
complained that he had been charged with hospital expenses while at Madras, 
notwithstanding there were medicines on board, and a doctor, from whom he 
eould have received every attention. Mr. Yard ey decided that the man 
should pay his own hospital expenses, and having looked over the charges 
made for the plate missing. amounting to £5. 8s , directed Mr. Scott to pay . 
£9. 48. 9d., with costs, instead of the amount claimed.—Shipping Gazette. 





Tue Doxcaster.—This was a suit brought by the fishing-smack Bril- 
liant, and the yawl Dart, to recover remuneration for salvage services ren- 
dered on the 23rd January last, in conducting her to Yarmouth. There was 
a tender of £150, which the salvors rejected. ‘Ihe court thought it was in- 
adequate, and decreed £200, with costs. 


Provisions ror TropicaL CuimMATEs. 


Tux Admiralty have issued the following circular :-— 


“ With the view of further promoting the health of the crews of Her 
Majesty’s ships and vessels serving in tropical climates, preserved meat 
which has hitherto been issued as a medical comfort only, shall in future 
be issued with preserved potatoes or rice, one day in each week, in lieu 
of the daily ration of salt beef, including flour, suet, and raisins, to all 
vessels employed on the fullowing stations, viz.:—Coast of Africa, West 
Indies, south east coast of America, Pacific, East Indies, and China, such 
issue to commence seven days after sailing from this country. This sub- 
stitution to commence on the Ist of June inst., and be issued in the fol- 
lowing proportions, viz. —Zlb. of preserved potato, or #Ib. of rice, in lieu of 
the preserved potato, to such of the ships and vessels as may then be fitting 
for any of the above stations.” 
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Femare Intrerrmity.—On the 22nd of October last, two vessels were 
wrecked off Fishguard ; three men were seen clinging to the rigging. En- 
treatics were in vain employed to induce the hardy seamen, of that wild 
coast, to attempt the rescue of those unfortunate men; but humanity induced 
two young women to enter upon the task. They succeeded in conveying a 
rope to the wreck, and in bringing ashore the three sailors. ‘The committee 
of Lloyd's, having ascertained the accuracy of this statement, contributed £5 
towards the fund for the relief of these women; they are poor, and in very 
humble circumstances. We understand the Royal Humane Society has also 
given £5, besides honorary medals, to the two heroic women. 





EXTRAORDINARY PHENOMENON.—About 7 p.M., on the 22nd ult., only an 
hour after the flood had made, the creek leading to Penryn became much 
agitated, and the tide ran down so rapidly, that the ferry boat, between 
Flushing and Falmouth, could scarcely make head against it. The vessels 
in the harbour swung down, and a loaded schooner, that had grounded, was 
left high and dry. A boat that was lying at the Penryn quay, was left by 
the tide in the space of three or four minutes, but in less than a quarter of 
an hour the flood ran up with great rapidity, and the irregularity of the tide 
continued until near 9 p.m., rendering it difficult for a boat to cross the har- 
bour. A similar event occurred in England, at the period of the great earth- 
quake at Lisbon, and again at Falmouth, in 1810, about the time of a violent 
eruption of one of the volcanoes in the Indian Seas, which had been quict 
for nearly a century. It is also remarkable, that Graham Island then made 
its appearance in the Mediterranean; and we think it not improbable, that 
we may shortly hear of something of the kind having taken place at the 
Western Islands, or in the northern part of South America. 





Penzance, May 24th, 1847. 


PHENOMENON IN Mornt’s Bay.—Whilst standing on the Beach at Newlyn, 
on Sunday evening last, about half-past five o'clock, I was surprised at ob- 
serving a sudden rush of the sea towards the shore, and also its immediate 
return. Judging by a boat which lay aground near the beach, the rise was 
about 18 inches. The water became foul in an instant, owing to the nature 
of the beach. There was no appearance of a large wave, but a ripple near 
the shore, and a rushing noise at the time. It was then about low water, 
wind westerly, sky cloudy, threatening rain. There are a few instances on 
record of a similar occurrence, but the most extraordinary one happened at 
the time when Lisbon suffered so much by an earthquake. Many persons 
witnessed this irregular motion of the sea on Sunday, and I have since been 
informed by a Mouschole fisherman that the sea continued to flow and ebb 
alternately until near nine o'clock, and that it sometimes rose as much as 8 
feet. ‘The changes in the atmosphere during the day were very remarkable. 
In the morning about six o'clock, we had a breeze from the S.E ; by eight, 
it was a perfect calm; between ten o’clock and two, the mercury sank several 
decrees ; about three in the afternoon, a breeze sprung up suddenly from the 
west, and the sky, as suddenly, became overcast; by eight o'clock it was 
again calm; but at eleven, the wind again rose suddenly and whistled alon 
as it does in November. It is very probable that all these changes, and 
even the agitation of the sea, were produced by electricity ; for if we suppose 
that the irregular motion of the water was occasioned by a distant earth- 
quake, which might have occurred about that time, still the electric fluid 
might have been the most potent agent ; for no natural power seems equal to 
it; in fact, it acknowledges no bounds, neither any sensible transition of 
time. Rosert Briiaat. 
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Stnautark Puexomenon 1s THES BLack Sma.—On Sunday, the 4th of 
April, a phenomenon, which was nearly attended by the most disastrous con- 
seqaences, occured in the Black Sea. An Austrian steamer of Lloyd's Com- 
pany, the Stambdoul, was proceeding to Constantinople in a calm state of the 
weather, and was within an hour's distance of Synope, when suddenly the sea 
opened under her, assuming the form of a vast tunnel; the waves, in closing, 
covered her almost entirely, swept the deck, and did the most serious damage. 
The shock was so violent, that several leaks were sprung, and the vessel was 
some time in recovering her-elf from this terrible pressure, and getting fairl 
afloat again. She rose, however, after some pitching, but injured to sich 
an extent, that if another shock had taken place she would have inevitably 
been lost. It was with the greatest difficulty that she reached the port 
of Synope to refit, after which, she proceeded to Constantinonie, where 
she arrived safe last Tuesday. ‘Those who were witnesses of this acci- 
dent, thougit «ct first it might have originated in an earthquaxe, but 
nothing of tae sort has occurred elsewhere. It must be admitted that some 
submarine dislodgment opened under the ribs of the vessel, an abyss 
into which the waves rushed. and in this way they formed a gulf, ia which 
she narrowly escaded being smashed and swallowed up.—Journal de Con-. 
stantinople. 





PortsmouTs, June 21.—This morning the Undine steam yacht, Mast - 
Com. Allen, was laid on the graving slip along side the dock-yard, in order 
to afford the commander-in-chief, and other distinguished officers, an op- 
portunity of inspecting her bottom, and examining the state of the composi- 
tion with which it has been paved to prevent the adhesion of rubbish. One 
side of the vessel is coated with red lead, and the other with this composition, 
which has now been exposed to the action of the water since the 12th ult. 
On inspecting the bottom of the vessel, this morning, the red lead was found 
covered with weeds, grass, barnacles, muscles, and such like adhesive matters, 
the red lead acting as nourishment to the growth of such obstacles to the 
vessels’ speed, whereas the composition side was clean and free from all 
rubbish, except such as would immediately come off on being slightly touched, 
or acted upon by the water, when the vessel is in motion. The result, there- 
fore, was deemed satisfactory, as far as all trials of this new composition for 
the bottoms of iron vessels have hitherto extended. ‘The Undine was taken 
outside the harbour when the tide floated her, and came in with her com- 
position quite clean. 





Tue Dovuscts Sextant.—QOur Nautical Surveyors, who know the im- 
portance of obtaining, at one moment of time, two angles between any three 
objects, the relative positions of which are known, will well appreciate the 
double Sextant, which places the power of measuring these angles in the 
hands of one observer. Several instruments of this kind have fallen under 
our notice in this work, in which we have also shewn that the original inven- 
tion of the double sextant is due to the late Mr. Spence. The same incon- 
venience which was felt by Mr. Spence, (that of being dependent on a second 
observer, and in a rapid tideway,) has been experienced by Capt. Beechey, in 


* See vol. Nautical Magazine, 1842, p. 315, wherein these instruments are 
noticed, and also p, 130 ot our vol. for 183Y, allading to a large angle introduced 
iato the sextant’ by Capt. FitzRoy, described in our vol. for 1833, which feature we 
find in another more advantageous form in the instrument as described ir the 
pamphlet before as. 
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his difficult survey of St. George's Channel. Having seen the double sextant, 
which this officer has described in a pamphlet before us, we do not hesitate 
to add our recommendation of the instrument to those of Capt. Beechey, as 
possessing all the advantages which he so clearly points out. 





New Books. 


Avto-BiocraPpHicaL Memoir or Sirk Jonn Barrow, late Secretary of the 
Admiralty.— Murray .— Second Notice. 


In our former remarks on this highly interesting, and, it may be truly added, 
re a work, promise was given of a recurrence to its pages, which, 
indeed, afford abundant matter of reflection and instruction.. We have 
already adverted to the use made by Sir John Barrow of his official residence 
at the Cape, to ascertain the character of the Kaffir® and Hottentot tribes ; 
and we shall now present our readers with a portraiture of the former people, 
calculated, we think, to make an impression of a kind extremely different to 
that, which has been usually received and promulgated of thesc so-called 
savages. 

Sir Juhn Barrow was sent on a mission of peace by Lord Macartney, and 
thus records his first impression of this barbarian race :—“ On arriving in the 
evening, on the banks of the Karecka, we pitched our tents amidst several 
hundred of these people, who came swarming out of the thick shrubbery 
that skirted the river. A party of the women were the first to salute us 
laughing and dancing, and putting on all the coaxing manners-they could 
invent, with the view of getting from us some tobacco aud brass buttons for 
their husbands. Good humour, animation, and a cheerful turn of mind, 
beamed conspicuously in all their actions and in their countenances. They 
appeared to be, as I believe they were, modest without reserve, curious 
without being troublesome, lively without impudence, and sportive without 
the least shadow of lasciviousness. Getting over the prejudice of colour, 
(a dark se Sadat verging on black,) several of them might be accounted 
handsome. The rapid movement of the dark sparkling eye, gave animation 
to the countenance, their teeth were beautifully white and regular, and the 
whole contour was equally well formed with that of the European, which it 
resembled. They were, however, low in stature, strong-limbcd, and very 
muscular in the leg. 

‘* The men, on the contrary, were the finest specimen of the human figure I 
ever beheld. They possessed a firmness of carriage, and an open manly 
demeanour, which added to the good nature that illumined their features, 
declared them at once to be equally unconscious of fear, suspicion, or 
treachery. A young man of about twenty, six feet ten inches high, was, 
perhaps, one of the finest figures ever created. 

“Some wore skin cloaks, but the greater part were entirely naked. The 
women wore cloaks that extended below the calf of the leg, they had leather 
caps, trimmed with beads, shells, and pieces of polished copper or iron. In 
the evening, they sent us some milk, in baskets made from a species of 
cyperus. exceedingly clever and neat. Having no bread, vegetables, or roots, 
aud rarely kithng any of their cattle, they may be said to live entirely, or 
nearly upon coagulated milk, and the best proof of its nutritious quality, is 


* The appellation Kaffir seems to he» misnomer. Sir J. B. could discover no 
etymology for it, the people calling themselves Koussigs, He maxes a similar re- 
mark relative to the term Hottentut, for which there is no synonyme amonget the 
people to whom it is applied, 
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the general healthy appearance and vigour of their persons. A chicf, of the 
name of ‘looley, paid us a visit; he was.good humoured and cheerful, but 
declined entering into conservation on the subject of our visit ; he said bis 
brother, Malloo, would talk to us. It was not long before he made his ap- 
pearance, followed by a third chief, of the name of Etonie. They were all 
stout well formed men, but Eton:e might be called handsome; he had a 
lively, pleasing countenance, that always wore a smile, his eyes were vivid 
and active, his teeth as white as the purest ivory, and his nose of the same 
form as that of the European. They were asked if they were acquainted 
with the treaty that fixed the Great Fish River as the boundary between the 
Christians and the Kaffirs. Malloo said, ‘ They knew it very well,’ then it was 
asked, ‘ Had they not violated that treaty by crossing the river, and takiog 
possession of the country belonging to the colonists, and thus depriving them 
of their habitations?’ Malloo immediately replied, ‘ I'here were no habitations 
where they had fixed themselves, and as for the motive for passing the 
boundary, he could only say, for his own part, that he had come over for 
one of the reasons that had carried the colonists first, after the treaty into 
the Kaffir country—that of hunting for game.” 

“It was at once clear,” adds Sir J. Barrow, ‘‘ that we had a shrewd people 
to deal with. Subsequently, however, he obtained information, that these 
chiefs had offended their king Gaika, to whom the embassy was commissioned 
to proceed with presents and terms of peacc, and they, being made aware of 
his errand, offered to return quietly to their own country, provided they 
received directly from their sovereign, “ a messenger of peace.” 

The account of Sir Johu Barrow’s interview with king Gaika, is still more 
calculated to raise the character of this people in the estimation of the 
truly civilized and refined European. Atter introducing his readers to the 
king's motter and his queen, “a pretty girl of fifteen,’ who, with their 
female attendants, entertained the embassy ‘ with their good humour and 
lively conversation,” until the arrival of king Gaika, the narration pro- 
ceeds :—** While thus pleasantly chatting, Gaika made his appearance, riding 
on an ox in full gallop, attended by five or six of his people, similarly 
mounted. He invited us into his Kraal, where the cattle are shut up at 
night, and received us under the shade of a spreading mimosa. From thence, 
we proceeded to a clear place cf grass, on which he requested us to sit down 
with him, that, as he said, we might the more conveniently hear what each 
party had to say, He was evidently pleased with our visit, of the nature of 
which he was fully aware; assured us that none of those Kaffirs, who had 
passed the boundary, were his subjects, that they were chicfs entirely in- 
dependent of him, that he was only a chief himself, but his ancestors had 
always held the first rank in the country, and were so considered, both by 
Kaffirs and colonists ; that he regarded none of the chiefs, who wished to be 
independent of him, in the light of enemies. In short, he solemnly assured 
us that Malloo, and Tooley particularly, had committed great depredations on 
the cattle of his people, and that when he sent them a civil message, to en- 
quire if these had strayed into their territories, to his surprise, he was in- 
formed that they quitted the country, that he had frequently since sent them 
proffers of friendship, but they detained his messengers, and to give them no 
pretext for quarrelling with him, he had forbidden any of his people to molest 
the habitations they had Icft “ The truth of this,” adds Sir John, “ we 
witnessed, the villages of Tooley and Malloo remaining unmolested when we 
passed there.” 

This Kaffir chief is described as, at this time, under twenty ycars of age, 
of an elegaut form, and graceful and manly deportment; his height about five 
feet ten inches, his countenance open, but marked with the hubit of reflec- 
tiun. ‘Lo every question he gave dircct unequivocal answers ; he seemed to 
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be in disposition amiable, and was indeed adored by his subjects. He had 
one wife only, very young and very pretty, by whom he had a little girl called 
( asa.” 

_ These extracts will manifest the spirit of the work, and give earnest of the 
diversity of entertainment, and instruction to be found in its pages. It may 
easily be supposes that many passages from the official life of this auto- 
biographer, have a more immediate bearing on the present purposes of this 
periodical; but we have dwelt thus long on these interesting scenes of 
primitive diplomacy, not so much for the simple and picturesque dignity with 
which they are presented to our mental perceptions, as for the important 
suggestions with which they give rise. We are but too apt to regard outward 
habiliments as the only sure signs of civilization, as we estimate a priesthood 
by its external assumptions; but here, without manufacture of silk, woollen, 
or even calico, are to be found elegance aad propriety of manners, noble and 
just sentiments, and a dignified forbearance towards refractory chiefs, that 
would do honour to *‘ the most Christian potentates ;” and all these combined 
with personal gifts and accomplishments that cannot but fix their possessor 
in the admiring recollections of his more learned and better clad brethren of 
the human race. 


New CHarrts. 


(Published by the Admiralty, and sold by RB. Bate, 21, Poultry.) 


Tae Downs. Capt, Bullock, RN., 1840. Price 2s. 
ARCHIPELAGO, Tinos, Mykon1, RuENEA, AND DELOS IsLanvs. Capt. Graves, 
1843. Price 2s. 


PART OF THE GULF OF ATHENS, WITH ZEA AND Makronisi IsLanps, 
Capt. Graves, 1841. Price 2s 
“ Port Eripavro, Capt. Graves, 1844. Price 6d. 


SINGAPORE, Danian, AND Ruio Straits, corrected to 1246. Price 2s. 
Pomba Bar, 1845. Price 1s. . 
‘'roon Harbour, West Coast OF ScoTLanp. Capt. Robinson, 1847. 
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Wrecks oF BritisH SHIPPING. 


(Continued from page 324—cs crew saved, cd crew drowned.) 

























































Ship’s Name. Belong to. | Masters. From. To. Where. 

Anglo Saxon 127;|Liverpool |Gordon  |Boston Liverpool |Dock Island|May 8, cs 
Cantab ——/Auckland | Dublin St. Petersbg|Manberg May 26 cs 
Catharina —— Jamaica Glasgow C. Antonio |Ap. 8, cs 
Harriet 130|Limerick [Watson [Limerick ([8t. Petersbg|Sesker May 19, cs 
Leander Liverpool /|Phelan Liver}ool Savannah aban. cs 
Manley a ee ——jLombock /|Macao _o a 
Margaret Harb. Grace Power — Greenford [20 cs 
Mariner Liverpool {Freeman |Cienfuegos | Halifax I. Pines April 2] ¢s 
Medusa 135; —__-—_——- Liverpool {China Sampong B. cs 
Mermaid ————|Rodsers |Bombay Singapore |Vingorla cs 
Nancy Munro Greenock |- —|Pt. Spain (Clyde Boca Huevos cs 
Sir Robert Peel London Champion] Auckland |Sydney Cape 3 Point/June i7cs 
Sterling _—_ Ross Belfast Mantangas |Elbow CayR/Apiil 8, cs 

Turpin [La Guayia [Liverpool |/La Guayra |May 21 cs 


Syren 
Waterloo Packet -__ — |hesapeake [lat 4] Jonz50jaban. cs 
Yucataa 141 Belfast ———— IN.Orleans |Belfast Crawford’sh | April 22,cs 
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TABLE SEWING TUB HourLy VELOCITY OF THE WinD 1x MILES, 


As determined by the Rev. W. Foster's Anemometer, Stubbington, near Furehum, 
Hants.— Muy, 1847. 
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TABLE SHEWING THE AMOUNT OF WIND IN MILES, AND OF RAIN 1N INCHES 
FROM EACH Point OF THE ComPpass—MArY, 1847. 


N NNE NEENE EB (ESE 8K , BSE | ; 8 ‘ssw § swiwsw ww iwnw NW NNW 
Miles | 40 ./ 10 . 12 351 301, 470. 68) 396 943:11101009| 436 . 


No. 0 | | | | 
hours$:| 4 . 2 4 1} il, 19 44! 7 29 50, 84 57) 34. . 
{ 


Velo. | | , 
pre. 10 .| 5 .| 12 25' 16 to} 9 “ is} 13 17] 13. 
A | | | 

Rein, "120 ol | . 086 "361/'129) 03i| . | 308 335. |. 








Considering from 6 a.M. to 6 P.M. day, and from 6 P.M. to 6 A.M. night, we have 
3089 miles the amount of wind during the day, and 1802 during the night, and 
‘645 inches the amount of rain during the day, and 1°310 during the night, Total 
wind 4891 miles, rain 1.955 inches. The number of hours during which rain 
fell was 59. ‘The greatest amount of rain was from W.S.W. The number of 
hours oe which the amouut of wind is recorded was 312; during 402 it 
asc 
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Recent Discoveries 1x AustraLta.—In our last we reported the return 
of His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor and suite from a voyage to the 
head of Spencer's Gulf. We are now enabled to give some particulars of an 
examination of the various harbours of that gulf, which have hitherto been 
only partially known to the public, and the discovery, if we may so call it, of 
a new harbour situated close to Mount Remarkable, in which the largest 
ships can load and discharge in perfect security. Aftera careful examination 
of Port Germain, in lat. 33° 3’, it was ascertained that that harbour is not 
only very difficult of access, but it is not available for shipping drawing more 
than 12 feet of water. Port Ferguson, also, did not appear to be available 
for large ships; but it was found that that portion of the gulf immediately 
north of Point Lowly, extending to the latitude of Mount Remarkable, 32° 
43’ contains a fine harbour with a depth of from 4 to 7 fathoms. It is shel- 
tered on the south by a sand bank, which runs from the point (not named) 
eprenite Point Lowly, and close to the latter point there ia a channel of 7 
fathoms leading into the harbour, to which therefore there is an easy access. 
On the west side of the gulf, near Point Lowly, the depth of this harbour is 7 fa- 
thoms, and it shoals gradually towards a sandy beach on the eastern side, distant 
about fifteen miles from Mount Remarkable. At one mile and a-half from the 
shore is an excellent well-protected anchorage in 4 fathoms water. The land 
close by the gulf at this part was traversed by Mr. Eyre in 1839. From his 
report we should consider it a country favourable for land carriage. On the 
Mount Remarkable range, the prevailing rock is a very white sandstone; on 
the west a coarse red substance prevails. ‘lhe governor was of opinion, from 
the nature of the country, that the range of mountains, as far as Mount Ar- 
den, abounds in minerals.— South Australian. 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


PROMOTIONS, 


Surceo-s—D, H. White, mp., and 
G. Dancan, mop. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Comm anpers—W. (°, Oldham (1844) 
to Vengeance. 

Lisorenants— H. D. Rogers (1837) 
and A. Hamilton (1812) to St. Vincent 
—J. A. Shens (1840) to Collingwood— 
—A. Luckross (1845) to Firebrand— 
R. T. Bedford (1841) to Victoria and 
Albert—R. C. Whyte (1840) to Ven- 
ces B. Jeffys (1841) to Excel- 

t. 

Mastaer—G. Filmer (1838) to com- 
mand Kite. 

Mares—F. Moresby (1845), P. Chase 
(1848), R. B. Oldfield (1846) to Vie- 
toria and Albert—J. D. D Aguilar to 
Caledonia. 

Seconp Master—C. Burney to Kite. 

Mipsuiemen—W. Graham to Cale- 
donia—U.F.H. Willesley and A. Neale 


to Excellent — G. Odin and P. Blake- 
ston to Howe. 

Nava Capsts.—G. T. Key.and H. 
J. Hughes to St Vincent—F. P. Ma- 
thers to Howe —C. Il. Branwell to 
Dragon ? 

Masters’ A:sistants—R. D. Connor 
to Growler—J. G. Budd to Kite. 

Surceon—H. Jamieson to San Josef. 

AssiaTANT-SurGeons — J. Holt to 
Odin —H. Slade to Culedonia—D. Car- 
ter to Victory—H. Crocker to Seringa- 
patum—E Vearce to Cherokee—¥ .Free- 
win to Minz. 

Crerxs—H. J. S. Walker to Aven- 

er—W. H. Thompson to Kile—J. A. 

Meson to Acheron—E. J. Gray to St. 
Vincent—C. A. Pilumner to Excellent. 


Coast GuaRD. 


Aprotntment — Lieut. H. Cor to 
command of the Elie, Fife District. 

Removats—G., Clarke, to Kingsdown 
Mr. I, Maude to Ballyironeen—Mr, J. 
C. Harry. to Knockadoor, 
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MarriaGes anp Dgatns. 


Weaths. 


FBacciages. June 5, at Hereford, Cupt. M‘Gwire, 
: d 8| 

Jone & at Wilmer, Kent, the Rev. RN., age . 
W. Athill; to Caroline, daughter of the June 6 at Glasgow, Ann, eldest 
late Capt. J Holstead, RN. aughter of the late Capt. J. Campbell, 


June 10,at Wimborne, Minster. Capt. me , : : 
ans d une 25, at Richmond, Admiral Sir 

Dg apelin ree daughter pohert Stopford, GcB. and ecue. Go- 
a ea le verner of Greenwich Hospital, in his 


eightieth year. 





METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Ovservatory, 
From the 21st of May, to the 20th of June, 1347. 
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May 1847.——Mean height of the Barometer == 29°919 inches; Mean temperature== 57.3 
degrees; depth of rain fallen ——1°25 inches. 





TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
A word about the Universat Yacut Sicnazs in our next. 


THE 


NAUTICAL MAGAZINE 


AND 


Nabal Chronicle. 


AUGUST, 1847. 


“Tare Hyeorsesis oF THE EARTH'S ROTARY MOTION CREATING THE 
TRADE WIND, EQUATORIAL CURRENT, &c., CONSIDERED. 


Tis subject appears to be one of those abstract theoretical points upon 
which no light is shed by analogy; and for the support of its stability, 
we seek in vain direct proof. 


We are happily exempt from the prejudices of those who will not 
believe anything which docs not come within the scope of their under- 
standing; who will not “ take for granted” those philosophical points 
that have emanated from great and gifted minds, and which seem 
to silence the uninformed. But, if we can comprehend a subject, 
especially one upon which opposite opinions are entertained, we may, 
without presumption, take the privilege of discussing it; and if our 
investigation serves no other end than that of affording some small 
share of amusement to the readers of the Nautical, and drawing their 
attention to an interesting question in physical geography, they, at least, 
will not perhaps be displeased. Indeed, where, as in this case, a dif- 
ference of opinion exists, the acquirer of knowledge becomes perplexed, 
and like the donkey between two bundles of hay, undetermined which to 
choose, with this difference, however, that the food wage to the 
bimana is intellectual. If we turn to popular works, with the ex- 
pectation of finding something new to help us to a right conclusion, we 
are generally disappointed, the writers following, for the most part, 
some favourite author of note, and so error and truth go side by 
side, year after year, down the stream to posterity. To reason the 
matter for sarseloes becomes then our only resource. 

We have seen little more than the mere assumption that, the earth's 
diurnal motion affects things external; and we think that, upon a 
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careful and close examination of the matter, wherever applied for the 
purpose of elucidating certain phenomena, other more reasonable and 
complete causes may be found to account for the same; and with this 
advantage to the latter, cause and effect harmonize; whereas, facts clash 
with the former, and effects do not agree with the assigned cause: it 
seems to stand alone as a bare inference, one of great minds truly, and 
as such entitled to attention, but still without a single operation in 
nature to prop it up, so that conviction shall follow, and decide it to be 
a truth not to be denied. Dr. Hare thought it no disrespect when he 
expressed his opinion that, the most caretul examination of electrical 
phenomena would lead to the conclusion that the supposition of two 
electric fluids was merely a dream of philosophers. Another of the 
savans has said that, if a theory be once shown to be contradicted, 
even in one instance, by a fairly interpreted experiment, (and we ma 
add by conditions, which youl follow, not being fulfilled,) that theory 
must be at once abandoned. In the course of this investigation, we 
shall endeavour to show that whatever may be brought forward for the 
support of the rotary hypothesis is inconclusive. 

It will not be denied that, the human inhabitant of the earth is in no 
way sensibly affected by the rotation; hence, it may be asked, why it 
should be imagined that the air, and the water of the ocean are in- 
fluenced by an action which, although intellectually apparent and certain, 
is ohysically unkrown to man? Does it not seem reasonable to believe 
that, if one body feels the impulse, as all are subject to the law of 
gravitation, all others, whether solid, fluid, or aériform; whether rational 
or irrational, should also partake of it? If no sound reason can be as- 
signed for such, can the assumption be maintained? To say that the 
Creator designed it so, would be a bar to all discussion; a settling point 
from whence, truly, there could be no appeal; but, as the economy of 
nature is so ordained that there shall be no jarring, would not the 
admission of these two exceptions be incompatable with the harmony 
manifest in all the works of the Almighty Author of the universe? We 
shall not presume to say the thing is impossible, but we are at liberty to 
believe that it is highly improbable; and we have arrived at this belief, 
after a careful revise of the subject in all its bearings, at least, such as 
presented themselves to our mind: and as we have been searching after 
the truth, we shall here name such reasons as we have supposed might 
be advanced in favour of the hypothesis, and, at the same time, add our 
remarks upon them. 

Ist. Perhaps it may be contended that, the air and the water of the 
ocean as fluids are, from their mobility, susceptible of the least force, 
and hence, the rotary motion of the earth, upon which they press, may 
influence them, whilst every thing else, not similarly constituted, may be 
free from the impression. 

The air and the water being susceptible of very slight force, is a 
reason for rejecting the hypothesis, because if they felt the motion at all, 
they must acquire a corresponding velocity, and so be flirted away 
altogether. But even admitting it, there are certain conditions to be 
fulfilled, and which, as we shall show, not occurring, the force of the 
reason must drop. 
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2nd. A ship in circumnavigating the globe, gains a day if she follows 
one direction, and looses one, if she pursues another; do not these phe- 
nomena depend upon the rotary motion? 

This at first may appear a subtle question, but it is easily answered. 
It may be safely admitted that the phenomena named are dependant on 
the rotation of the earth, but not from any effect by friction upon the air, 
the water, or the ship. All seamen know that if a vessel goes by a 
western route, that she will be advancing against the direction of the 
earth’s rotation and with the sun, and that she will lose an interval of 
time, which, when the revolution has been completed, will amount to a 
day, or one rotation of the earth on its axis less, than if she had been all 
the while at anchor. The reverse of this will, of course, take place when 
the ship follows an eastern route; she will gain a day, as she then will 
have gone with the direction of the rotation, and against the apparent 
course of the sun. 

It appears to us pretty evident that, if the air and the water received 
a velocity from the rotary motion, the ship would also partake of it; 
those persons who have seen a block machine at work, may have a no- 
tion of the sort of whirl which a ship might be supposed to attain were 
she aided by a velocity of 900 miles an hour! 

What is to hinder the air and the water, if feeling the impulse at all, 
from acquiring the same, or nearly the same degree of velocity as the 
earth round its axis? We believe there would be nothing to prevent it; 
but, it may be said, that as the imparted motion is contrary to that of 
the earth, the velocity acquired will be proportionally lessened—we do 
not see the force of this—but allow one half only, and we have still a 
velocity of seven and a half miles in a minute. What will the steamers 
say to that? 

3rd. The moon’s attraction is, philosophically considered, drawing 
up the waters of the earth, yet it does not lift a man off his legs. Is this 
exception a jar in the harmony of nature? 

One thing is pretty certain, it would be very apt to jar the biped if 
it did lifthim, and afford a practical lesson of he Jorce of gravity. This 
is a very abstruce sort of subject, the smaller planet attracting a larger 
mass than itself; but, the question, in truth, is nota fair one altogether, 
inasmuch as the two forces are quite distinct, and further we are treating 
of things purely terrestrial, and not celestial, and, therefore, the question 
does not bear. The doctors, however, seem to think that mad people 
rave at the “ full and change,” and that the disorders of the body have 
their crisis at those periods; but as we are no physiologist, we must 
leave those grave matters in their hands. 

The husbandman, the pilot, the fisher, and the seaman, have long held 
a notion of lunar influence on the weather; for ourselves, we forthe pre- 
sent are willing to believe this to be mere coincidence, or, at all events, if 
her action be insisted upon, that it is indirect only, inasmuch as the 
tides are connected with that Juminary, for they are a cause of changes 
of weather; but the sun, the glorious sun presides. 

Sir John Herschel says, “ the sun’s rays are the ultimate source of 
almost every motion which takes place on the surface of the earth. By 
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its heat are produced all winds, and those disturbances in the electric 
equilibrium of the atmosphere which give rise to the phenomena of ter- 
restrial magnetism.” 

If the rotary hypothesis were founded on truth, ought we not to expect 
a constant N.W. wind in the northern hemisphere, and a S.W. wind in 
the southern half of the globe, both curving to the eastward as the poles 
were approached; and at the equatorial line an incessant hurricane, which 
the action of rarefaction would be quite unequal to divert from the im- 
pulsive direction imparted to the fluid by the axial momentum and velo- 
city; and the strength of these general winds found to be proportioned 
to the diminished velocity of the earth’s rotary motion from the equator 
to the poles? 

It is a very old observation that an “ undevout astronomer must be 
mad,” and as mechanical action has been applied to certain phenomena of 
nature, without implying any want of reverence, it is assumed by the advo- 
cates of the rotary hypothesis, that the wind in the Torrid Zone should 
be easterly, and thence to the Poles westerly. But, if this were a conse- 
quence of the rotary motion of the earth asa mechanical effect, it should 
assuredly follow that, the wind of the middle region, where the velocity 
is greatest, be the strongest; and the westerly winds of the other Selene 
of the earth be the weakest, and not only so, but gradually weaker and 
weaker until near the poles, where there would be little or no motion to 
influence the atmosphere. How stand facts as they really exist? The 
trade winds are the gentlest, and the westerly winds the most ‘impetuous. 
These incontrovertible facts are directly opposed to the hypothesis. 

We cannot separate cause from effect, nor mitigate the latter with an 
inefficient force, whilst the former is supremely potent. It should, there- 
fore, be borne in mind, that, the tremenduous velocity of the rotary 
motion, uniform and exerted without cessation, must be infinitely more 
powerful in influencing the air or the water, than any other natural 
operation, and consequently, all others must be powerless in causing 
any modification of its effect. Let us again hear that truly great man, 
Sir John Herschel, he, who despising domestic ease and comfort, braves 
the dangers of the ocean, and the vicissitudes of foreign climes, purely 
from the exalted feeling of rendering a service to science. ‘ A free ro- 
tation of the earth round its centre, if it exists and be performed in con- 
sonance with the same mechanical laws which obtain in the motions of 
masses of matter under our immediate control, and within our ordinary 
experience, must be such as to satisfy two essential conditions. It must 
be invariable in its direction with respect to the sphere itself, and uniform 
in its velocity.” ‘ Now, these conditions are in perfect accordance with 
what we observe, and what recorded observation teaches us, in respect 
of the diurnal motions of the heavenly bodies.” 

It being certain that the two conditions above mentioned are fulfilled, 
What would be ia praia therefrom? It should follow as certain that, 
any effect produced by the rotation, ought to hast of those conditions. 
How, then, does it happen that calms, as well as gales of wind, are fre- 
quent in all parts of the Torrid Zone; as also winds blowing in a con- 
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direction to the course of the ¢rades, (not alone in the vicinity of 
land, but in the open ocean, both in the Atlantic and Pacific,) as well as 
transversely ? 

These irregularities could not possibly happen if the rotary motion of 
the earth was the cause of, or in any way influenced, the trade wind; 
and it seems clear from the results of long experience, (upon which all 
theories must rest for confirmation,) and observation that, the cause, 
be what it may, must be subject to mutation; for, if so equable a 
power were to act upon the atmosphere, the latter, as a consequence, 
would partake of that character; and moreover, the intervention of land 
could have no influence over its course and regularity, because, as was 
before observed, the power assumed is incessant, neither accelerated nor 
retarded in the velocity of its revolution, and must be, if its action were 
at all felt, infinitely more powerful than differences of temperature, 
which every body seems willing to admit as creating interruptions of the 
tropical wind, in the vicinity of land. 

Let the reader reflect but a moment on the velocity of the earth 
round its axis, 15 miles in a minute! and then apply that to the general 
strength of the wind that it is said to cause and control, we will save him 
this intrusion upon his attention; the trade wind is placed under the 
head of a pleasant gale, which, according to the table in use, has a 
velocity of from 10 to 15 miles an hour, but we will be prodigal for a 
season, and allow it 20 miles; and we have no more than the forty-fifth 
part of the earth’s hourly motion round its axis. 

What is to modify the consequence and create this great difference? 
A controlling power of 900 miles an hour, producing an effect only 
amounting to 20, in a fluid you may move with a feather, and briskly too! 

If the air was influenced by the rotary motion, how does it happen 
that the two, or rather the four, great currents to and from the equator, 
hold their courses independent of that motion? The rarefied air, instead 
of streaming to the N.E. and S.E., ought to flow to the west, and the 
polar currents to the east. 

We are told that the polar aérial currents, which proceed from the 
N.E. and the S.E., would, but for the rotation, be simply north and 
south winds. In one sense, this may be safely admitted, because the 
rotation by shifting the points of greatest rarefaction, and causing the 
sun’s apparent motion to become more and more westerly, the winds in 
motion are attracted accordingly, and so follow those points; and ob- 
servation continued from the days of Columbus decides that, the va- 
riations of direction from the cardinal point, are governed by the sun’s 

lace. 
: If we imagine for an instant that it were possible for the earth to 
remain stationary, what would be the result on the atmosphere, adinitting 
the great luminary as the prime mover? 

It is reasonable to believe that, as there would be then an equal attraction 
in the Torrid Zone enlightened by the sun,* supposing him to be in the 


* What the condition of the unenlightened parts would be, we are not called 
upon in the present discussion to consider. 
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equinoxial, the currents of air would proceed, respectively, directly from 
the north and from the south, as well as the superior currents towards 
those points. 

But, if the rotary motion alone gave rise to the winds, at its sus- 
pension, there would probably be a profound and universal calm, the 
consequences of which may be easily conceived. If the rotation be 
admitted in conjunction with the sun, of course the case would stand as 
if the latter acted alone. But we contend that, a power having so great 
a velocity, if acting upon the atmosphere, would neutralize any effect, 
the sun might otherwise exert. 

Dr. Halley rejected the hypothesis, and produced a theory really 
admirable on account of its simplicity and force; resting his conclusions 
upon facts; and what is of great moment, his theoretical reasoning had 
the support of his own personal observations. 

“ Besides, (says the Dr.) the air being kept to the earth by the prin- 
ciple of gravity, would acquire the same degree of velocity that the 
earth’s surface moves with, as well in respect of the diurnal rotation, as 
the annual round the sun, which is about thirty times swifter.” 

Both reason and common sense bear out this inference, for if the 
earth communicated its motion to the air, we should experience a wind 
of the utmost violence, for which we have now, no appropriate name, 
as the rotary current of the severest hurricane has but one-ninth the 
hourly velocity of the earth round its axis! 

Dr. Halley’s theory is well known to all seamen, and, therefore, it 
would be superfluous to euter into its merits, it being very generally 
approved of; it stands opposed to an hypothesis which appears like St. 
Pierre’s glacial speculation, a theory of coincidences. 


ACCOUNT OF AN EXPLURING EXPEDITION TO THE SoutrH-WeEsT 
oF NELSON. 


(Concluded from page 343.) 


THE principal valley of the Tiraumea is covered with grass for about 
six miles above the confluence of the three streams which form the river 
of that name; beyond that distance it becomes wooded, and continues 
winding between the hills in a direction S.E., towards the Otapawa 
valley of the Matukituki, with which it probably communicates. The 
other valleys, which diverge to the E. and N., are inconsiderable in ex- 
tent, but, uniting as they do at a common point, form a pretty grass flat 
of capital pasturage ground, of about 4,000 acres, with some good bush 
land exclusive. The sides of the valley display similar terraces to those 
in the Motupika and Rotuiti valleys, and which appear to have been 
formed by the subsidence of former lakes, the waters of which have 
found an outlet by the gorges of the Matukituki. 

16th.—The Tiraumea river, flowing to the westward enters a narrow 
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wooded valley about two miles below the junction of the minor valleys 
on the grass flat. Our route lay down the rocky bed of the stream, 
which had to be crossed every 200 or 300 yards, the depth of the water 
at the fords being from 2 to 4 feet, with a rapid current. Great quan- 
tities of blue ducks, apparently a species of spoveller, are to be met with 
ou this stream, and would afford excellent sport to retrieving water- 
spaniels, as some of the party can testify from practical experience. 

In the afternoon passed the ‘ Mai,” a very pretty waterfall, formed 
by atributary stream from the southward falling into the Tiraumea over 
two ledges or rock steps from out a beautiful wooded glen. Up this 
stream the bush natives used to go for the kakapo, now nearly or quite 
extinct. This bird, of which no perfect remains are extant, appears to 
have been aground parrot of a larger size than the kaka, and with beau- 
tiful green and white plumage. It was formerly to be met with abun- 
dantly in this district, as also in other parts of the island, and the natives 
attribute its extinction to the wild dogs. The European rat, which has 
spread over the whole of the country, in my opinion is more likely to 
have been the cause, destroying as it would the eggs and young in the 
lowly situated nests of the kakapo and kiwi, and, in all probability, of 
the moa also. — 

Slept on a sandy beach on the northern bank of the Tiraumea. Dis- 
tance, six miles. 

17th.—Followed the river down in a general westerly course, the 
stream becoming considerably increased by the accession of tributaries 
and the fording more difficult. At five miles and a half came upon its 
junction with the river Buller, which flows down from the lakes, receiv- 
ing the waters of the Gowan and the river formerly denominated the 
Fox. About the lower part of the Tiraumea, between the bends of the 
river and the mountains, are some good flats of forest land, containing 
each an average of perhaps 50 acres, the soil undoubtedly good, and the 
timber not what is usually called heavy. It must be ioeluded! however, 
in the Matukituki country, and the valley, with the upper or grass val- 
leys, does not naturally belong to the Nelson district. 

The appearance of the river Buller, at the point at which we came 
upon it, is singular and remarkable. It flows through a wooded valley 
oh abcis half a mile in width, down the bottom of which it has hollowed 
its course amid high and uncouthly shapen masses and piles of rock, di- 
vided as if by someearthquake agency, and worn smooth by the mighty 
and ceaseless action of the river. Twenty miles above this spot the ra- 

idity of the current is such that to ford it would be not only impossible, 
Bt either man or other animal that might venture within its influence, 
would be immediately dashed to atoms; while here in its deep channel 
the river slowly moves along, a dark mass of water 60 feet from the 
bottom to the surface. 

Encamped among the rocks about half a mile below the junction of 
the Tiraumea, or the Mangles, as we named it, with the Buller; the 
opening of the Matukituki appearing about a quarter of a mile lower 
down the course of the river. 

18th—Below our encampment, about a quarter of a mile, the gorge 
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terminated, and the valley of the Matukituki commenced in an expanse 
of open manuka country, with pine-forests and fern-flats on either side 
of the Buller; several wooded valleys appeared to join the main opening 
a mile or two down the plain. The scenery exceedingly picturesque. 

The “big river” was now to be crossed: from the wooded terrace above, it 
appeared but a couple of feet deep, and its fording seemed easily practicable, 
but from its beach the appearance of a large body of water which rushed 
down became more formidable, and each instinctively hesitated before 
advancing into the stream. For about thirty yards from either shore 
the water glides smoothly along, with a current one might undoubtedly 
bear up against; but in the centre it rushed with impetuosity in a deep, 
hollow wave to its greater velocity below the ford, where it became a 
race, crested with a high and broken ripple. 3 

The native looked at the river, made one of his comical grimaces, and 
entered the stream, the depth of which now became apparent, and ere 
he had reached the centre of the river the water was up to his waist. 
One or two of the party ran down the side of the river, in order to 
to afford assistance should he be carried down; but with once or 
twice staggering when exposed to the greatest pressure, and a sprin 
downward with the current as he neared the further bank, he reach 
the opposite side in safety, not forgetting to evince his contempt for the 
river and exultation at having crossed, in a series of grotesque gesticula- 
tions and vehement abuse of the river and all its tributaries. 

Mr. Fox now followed into the stream, and attained its centre without 
much difficulty, but the pole which he used bent under him while bear- 
ing against the heaviest rush, and it was a matter of critical uncertainty 
as to whether he would attain the bank which he was approaching; a 
a few steps more and he would be past the worst of the current, when he 
pbente for an instant to totter, and the next moment was swept down 
the race entangled with his load. Fortunately, the river was disco, or 
the consequences might have been fatal. Recovering a swimming posi- 
tion, he swam to the further shore, and was in a short time across, Lic 
however, were not the remaining two of the party, whose spirits were 
not at all elevated by the fortune of those who had gone before them. 
Mr. Brunner determined to follow down the river to a better ford, where 
the water became more expanded upon the plain, and I swam over above 
the ford, where the current was less rapid. 

During the remainder of the day pee down the open valley, 
crossing the river three times, at long but fair fords, at one of which we 
were found by Mr. Brunner from the south side. Slept in a totara wood 
on the left bank. 

19th.—Proceeded down the Matukituki, or Aglionby valley, to 
near the point at which it again narrowed to a gorge, and flowed to the 
westward among high mountains, from which we had not, fortunately, 
such a distance from the settlement eastward to traverse, more sepals 
as the worn state of our shoes, from so much river walking, were 
in a very precarious condition. At this point, I believe we must have 
been about twenty miles from the west coast, and, from the distance 
travelled to the south-west, it appears that we must have been even with 
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the embouchure of the “ Rapid River” of Cook, and which is most pro- 
bably the Buller. The level land reported by Toms, the sealer, is in 
this latitude, and the river, which he proceeded up for three miles, is 
perhaps the same as the one we had followed from the lake. 

20th.—Returning along the course of the Matukituki, crossing the 
main river twice. 

21st.—Returning up the Tiraumea, and, during the 22nd, by the 
upper valley of the Tiraumea. 

23rd.—Continuing up the bed of the Tiraumea, being our eleventh 
day of river wading. 

24th and 25th.—Between the Tiraumeaand the Rotuiti valley nothing 
of importance occurred, except the finding of half a bottle of whiskey, in 
good order, at our depét at the latter place, and drinking the same. The 
flour and other provisions which we had buried we found in excellent 
order; and although we had all the time had a ;lentiful sulliciency of 
provisions, we now had actually more than we could consume on our way 
to Nelson. 

26th.—Crossed the Rotuiti river. 

27th.— Were guided by the native along his old track through the big 
wood to the Motupika valley, avoiding the Mungatawai valley at the 
Wairau pass; the new track saving a distance of ten miles in the 
journey. 

28th.—Down the Motupika to Mr. Stafford'’s sheep station in the 
Motuka valley, where we were most kindly entertained by Mr. Frazer. 

March I|st.—Walked into Nelson. 

The Matukituki, or Aglionby district, is formed by the junction of 
two considerable valleys with that of the Buller, at a point where the 
gorge of that river terminates, and its waters expand in a fine fern and 
pine-covered valley, which, in five or six miles, again becomes a gorge, 
and winds with the river flowing down it to the western coast. 

The main opening, or that on the immediate banks of the Buller, is 
about two miles wide, and consists of fern flats, manuka scrubs, and pine 
forests, in which the totara and kahikatea scem to predominate. Midway 
between the two gorges of the Buller, the Otapawa valley joins it from 
the south-east, and almost opposite is the junction of the Matin from the 
north: both wooded valleys of considerable extent. 

The Otapawa appears to contain a strip of Jand of about a mile in 
width between the hills, and which appears to extend for about twelve 
miles. The valley, however, at that distance, apparently does not close 
in, but seems to continue to the foot of a high saowy range some twenty 
miles off to the S.E. In a like manner, the opposite valley of the 
Matiri seems, in its lower portion, to average three-quarters of a mile in 
breadth, with a length of eight miles, but without any hills in its upper 
eae obscuring a view of the Warepapa range, at the back of the 

otuaka. 

The close gorges of the Buller, both above and below the Matukituki, 
afford no view ot distant mountains along their course, although the one 
descends from the Rotuiti plain, and the other, we have good reason to 
believe, expands upon the coast into a large aud level country, reported 
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to exist by several authorities. The future examination of the two 
valleys of the Otapawa and Matiri cannot, therefore, be deemed un- 
important. 

From the irregular shape of the Matukituki, as also from our im- 
perfect exploration, it is difficult to form an estimate of the quantity of 
available land which it may comprise: without the Tiraumea and gorges, 
14,000 acres would not, I believe, be in excess of the quantity, and all 
that apparently excellent land, neither subject to floods nor in the least 
too steep for cultivation. 

The Aglionby country, or Matukituki, being a wooded and not a 
asturage country, is not at present available in any way for settlement. 
t is situated at too great a distance from the present district of Nelson 

to allow of its future produce being conveyed with profit to any but 
harbours on the western coast of the island; but should the country to 
the southward of Cape Foulweather be of the superior description which 
is reported, it will undoubtedly become an important and valuable inland 
district for some settlement which may hereafter be established in that 
direction, between which and Nelson will exist such a quantity of 
valuable grazing land as to cause the communication to be highly im- 
portant, and render the route easily practicable. 
Caries HeaPuy. 


A Trip To CHanac-CHAUvU. 


THe Chinese Repository noticed some time ago an excursion made in 
the department of Sou-chau, in the province of Kiang-sou, by M. Isidore 
Hedde, an attaché to the French mission in China. We are happy to 
be able to give some details of another trip undertaken by this in- 
defatigable traveller, during November, 1845, throu h the department 
of Chang-chau, the principal focus of the silk manufacture, in the pro- 
vince of Fukien. The French legation, on coming back from the nor- 
thern ports, visited Amoy, the Cleopatre, an oer under the command 
of Rear-Admiral Cecile, anchored opposite the barren and inhospitable 
island of Kolong-soo. A pernicious fever had caused great havoc, 
amongst the victims we have to deplore the loss of Mr. Tradescant Lay, 
British Consul at Amoy. The fever had almost disappeared, when the 
French Plenipotentiary permitted the commercial delegates to land and 
explore this interesting part of the Chinese territory. M. Hedde, a 
special delegate from the silk trade, took up his residence at the house 
of the American missionaries, from whom he experienced, as elsewhere, 
the most generous and cordial sympathy, accompanied by the learned 
physician, Mr. Cumming, who tas been a student at the School of 
Medicine at Paris, and who gives gratis to the sick medical advice, 
while he adminsters to them the consolations of religion. 

M. Hedde has made several interesting and exploratory trips. Under 
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the patronage of the Rev. Messrs. Young, Brown, and Lloyd, to whom 
the Fukien dialect was familiar, he visited the interior scenery of the 
island of Amoy, the erratic rocks spread on the different summits which 
overhang the sea, the nine-storied pagoda of Nan-taibou, 1728 feet above 
the level of the sea, and which is a land-mark for sailors; he examined 
also the culture of the plant Toe, (urtica nivea,) a species of hemp or 
flax, known under the Chinese name of Ma, and the improper 
English name of Grass cloth. The nunnery of Matsou-po, remarkable 
for its porch, carved in the prosperous times of the Ming dynasty, did not 
escape his notice, nor the celebrated Boudhist temple of Lampou-tou, 
which is seen far from the sea, known by four pavilions, supported by 
gigantic turtles, and in which the goddess Kwanyn, the holy mother of 
help and mercy, is highly venerated. Not far from thence is the tomb 
of the famous pirate Koshinga, who, in 1661, expelled the Dutch from 
Formosa, and to whom the British nation owes its first commercial 
establishment in China. There is also to be seen the Girls’ Ditch, 
where a traveller may be convinced of the reality of a barbarous custom, 
(infanticide, ) an incredible crime among sas A who pretend to be the 
most civilized in the world. Above that abyss, upon rocks blackened 
by the uninterrupted action of a sun 100°, are a thousand earthen jars, 
containing bones collected by children in memory of their fathers; a 
singular contrast which is frequent in that part of the world, where 
customs are so diversified, and so different from those of Europe. 

Amoy* is a éching, which is a part of the district of Tang-wan, in the 
department Tsinen-tchou. This town lies in lat. 24° 22’ N., and long. 
115° 36’ E. from Greenwich. It is of the first order, but is neither the 
capital of a department, nor of a district. It is the seat of a special 
prefecture and admiralty. It is situate on the eastern coast of the 
Chinese empire, in the province of Fukien, on an island in an est 
formed by two large rivers. It is composed of two cities; the one small, 
placed on an eminence, and surrounded by a wall, the population of 
which amounts to from 15,00U to 22,000 inhabitants; ihe other ex- 
tending on the sea shore, the population of which may be calculated at 
about 200,000 souls. 

It is there that maritime commerce is carried on in all its activity. 
The port of Amoy is one of the most famous in China; 300 merchant 
junks are employed. by the natives; the whole island, which is engaged 
in the same trade, comprises a total population of more than 400,000 
inhabitants. Amoy is the second port open to foreign trade, it is, how- 
ever, but the third in commercial importance. -It is about 1000 di (333 
miles) N.E. of Canton, and 400 4% (120 miles) S.W. of Fou-tchou, 
another port just opened to foreign trade, but where it has been hitherto 
almost nugatory. 

The principal trade of Amoy, with the western nations, has been 
carried on through the intervention of the English agents, connected 


© Amoy derives its name from the island on which it is situated; the chan- 
nel which separates it from the main land is nearly two miles in breadth; the 
island is sbout 35 miles in circumference, nearly circular in form. 
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with the houses established at Hong-kong. Opium is the staple com- 
modity; business is transacted on different neighbouring points, to which 
the clippers or ships laden with this prohibited drug repair. It is said 
that the sales of it amount to more than 5000 dollars a day. The re- 
mainder of the foreign trade consists of woollen and cotton goods, and 
other articles from the straits, but in less quantity than at Canton and 
Shanghai. The staple article of export for foreign trade is black tea, 
which comes from the famous Bohkea and Anki hills. 

M. Hedde having examined the culture and indigo manufactories of 
Ko-long-soo, and finding nothing, as an industrial concern, worthy of 
serious attention, applied himself to look after the mulberry plantations. 
He found, indeed, the multicaule, in that richness of vegetation which he 
had already admired in the climate of the Philippines. He eae 
examined this useful tree, in order to recognize the properties whi 
might characterize it upon what he supposes to be its native soil. 
He then resolved to visit the interior of Fukien, and especially the 
Chang-chau-fou, considered as the principal focus of the silk trade in 
that province. Not wishing to expose himself to the inconveniences in- 
cidental on his journey to Sou-chau-fou, he applied directly to the tem- 
porary British consul, Mr. Sullivan, who, with Dr Winchester, was kind 
enough to furnish him with all the information necessary to secure the 
success of his undertaking. Nevertheless, as Chaug-chau was far from 
the boundaries, mutually agreed on between the Chinese and British 
governments, it was resolved that a regular permission should be de- 
manded of the Chinese authorities. The Yao-tao of Amoy, having 
been consulted, procured a passport and guides to go to Chiohbe, a town 
situate near the boundaries of the department Chang-chau. The jour- 
ney was performed in a common country boat, with the Rev. Mr. 
Pohlman, an American missionary, who seized on this two-fold op- 
portunity of diffusing the lights of the gospel, and of rendering service 
to M. Hedde, whom he looked upon as a brother, a missionary of course 
of another kind, but who had the same object in view; the interest of 
mankind, and the diffusion of knowledge. Mr. Pohlman brought, for 
distribution on his passage, numerous copies of those works which are 
the fruits of piety and knowledge united; works capable of being under- 
stood by the common people, and which diffuse, at the same time, that 
Christian morality and the knowledge which constitute the civilization of 
the Western warld. 

Having set out from Amoy, on the 19th of November, the travellers 
ascended the river, which bears different names, according to the country 
through which it runs. The small island of Koua-soo is surmounted by 
a nine-storied pagoda, which is at the mouth of the river. They 
in front of Facting, the chief place of a district, a walled town of 
about 10 /i (3 miles) in cireumference, and remarkable for its two-storied 
temple, and reached Chiohde, the place of their destination. 

The river there is about 300 yards broad, its water is fresh at low 
tide, and may be ascended at high water by junks of from 300 to 400 
tons. M. M. Hedde and Pohlman stopped at the Custom-house, and 
afterwards went on foot through the town to the kotang’s, the chiet 
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officer of Chiohbe, who was very friendly to them. On being admitted 
to his house, they saw his servants amoliig opium, which caused the 
Rev. Mr. Pohlman to remonstrate severely with them, and they saw his 
wives occupied in the arrangements of their toilettes, and of their orna- 
ments in flowers, precious stones, and gold. 

The kotang thinking it useless for those gentlemen to stop at Chiohbe, 
as little business was done there in silk, proposed to them a visit to 
Chang-chau-fou. He gave them a new passport, and new guides to 
accompany them to that city. Nevertheless, M.M. Hedde and Pohlman 
would not leave Chiohbe until they had visited the principal streets and 
citadel of that place, which is but a borough town. It is said to contain 
about 300,000 inhabitants. In the vicinity are eighteen villages, whose 
population are not included in the above number. In one of these vil- 
lages there is a body of Christians, under the direction of a Spanish 

riest. 

q Chiohbe is a great emporium of common china-ware. A number of 
people are occupied in the culture of land and in the fishery, The women 
are seen running along the streets; they are generally dressed in long 
hoods, and bear in their hands long crook-sticks like a bishop’s crozier. 
Chiohbe is » part of the district of Leung-key remarkable for its exten- 
sive cultivation of the mulberry trees, and the rearing of silk-worms. 
Along the river are various fortifications; they are generally about 5 
(14 mile) apart. Not far from Chtohée 1s one erected on a steep rock 
which commands the river, and communicates with another mountain by 
a singularly constructed aqueduct. 

The country is very picturesque. Fukien being regarded as the 
Switzerland of China. The banks of the river and the valleys are shaded 
by majestic fig-trees (ficus indica,) commonly called pagoda trees; by 
willows, bamboos, firs, pines, cypress, and delicious litchi, generally 
known by the name of cat’s-cye fruit; by plantains, gouava, mulberry- 
trees, foung-mou, (split trees, from which is made that singular kind of 
paper known in Canton under the name of rice paper,) &c. ‘Ihe soil is 
granite, and, contrary to what has been asserted, there is no volcanic 
appearance. The low country is composed of a very deep alluvial 
soil. The overhanging rocks, blackencd by ages, present heaps of 
& primitive formation; the inside of them is a very fine quartz and 
mica composition; the staple articles of cultivation are rice, grain, maize, 
sugar-cane, and tobacco. 

The country is very subject toinundations. The last, in 1844, totally 
destroyed several villages, and the borders of the river present even now 
marks of great desolation. Three large burying grounds have been 
established at Amoy, where the bodies of those drowned in the munda- 
tions have been deposited. 

About the distance of an hour’s walk is the site of the city of A/in- 
tching; the walls are still standing, and serve to perpetuate the name of 
the ferocious Koshinga. Our travellers, after exploring the remains of 
that desolate place, pursued their journey, and arrived the same sf ce 
Chang-chau, the chief place of a department and the object of their 
journey, favoured by the most propitious weather, and travelling by water 
SIX be a-half hours, performing a distance of 110 “2, (33 miles.) 
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Chang-chau is situated in 25° 24’ N, lat., and 116° 80’ E. long. It 
has been already visited by several American missionaries, among whom 
was the Rev. Mr. Lowrie, who compared it in extent to New York. 
His narrative is inserted in the Missionary Chronicle of May 1844, 
vol. xii. At the entrance of Chang-chau is a famous bridge, but its 
beauty is not equal to the accounts given of it. It is formed of twenty- 
two apertures, formed by pillars on which are placed long granite stones. 
At the ends of the bridge are several rows of houses; at the west side is 
an ancient temple, built during the Tang dynasty, and adorned with 
gigantic idols. Quays border the river, which runs from N.W. to S.E. 
There are large coal stores from the Hing-hwa-foo mines. This coal is 
of a bituminous appearance; the Fukien anthracite comes especially from 
An-ko. 

Chang-chau is a walled town about 15 Ji (43 miles, ) in circumference, 
with four gates placed as usual at the four cardinal points. These gates 
are formed of a door for foot passengers, and a canal for boats. The 
streets are wider than any seen elsewhere, and are embellished with fine 
and well furnished shops. In many parts are large and well ornamented 
stone gateways. A number of trees add to the gay prospect. The 
people are very affable. In the suburbs are large manufactories of tiles 
for houses, fire places, and other uses, as well as of conical jars of sugar. 
There are some sugar manufactories in the vicinity; one, in particular, 
which is very extensive, and has all the appearance of an European 
building, is seen on the left side of the river. The total population in- 
side and outside this interesting town, is said to amount to 1,000,000. 

Our travellers, accompanied by their guides, which had consider- 
= increased in number by persons joining them through curiosity, 
and by whom they were frequently saluted as they passed by the name 
of Nynan-nang, (foreigners, ) afterwards reached the Tchi- ea or Mis- 
sion house, where they awaited the orders of the magistrates. In the 
meantime, M. Hedde gathered all the information he could relative to 
the productions of the country. He visited the soldier’s house, took a 
peep at their arms, examined their spears, bows, and muskets; he 
saw with surprise guns which were filled with rust and unfit to be fired; 
their two-handed swords, &c. He made inquiry as to the arrangements 
of the military service, and found it was performed by men perfectly 
ignorant of the military art. M. Hedde also made inquiries about the 
production of silk, and the manufactures of the country, and also about 
their dyeing establishments. While he was thus employed, the Rev. 
Mr. Pohlman was engaged in instructing the people, distributing his 
books, and preparing the inhabitants by his presents, and by his eloquent 
and kind language, to give a favourable reception to his mission. These 
well-meaning people were truly astonished to hear a foreigner speaking 
the Chang-chau dialect with remarkable facility; the boys, who were 
generally the most inquisitive amongst them, asked several questions, 
which were answered to their general satisfaction; but the oldest amongst 
them remembered the last American mission to Chang-chau, and that 
remembrance secured to the new travellers a friendly reception. An 
order having at length arrived from the authorities, our Missionaries 
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were conducted by a large troop of soldiers and lantern-bearers to a 
pagoda, where they were plentifully supplied with rice, fish, sweet pota- 
toes, eggs, oranges, litchi, plantains, tea and cakes, spoons and chopsticks, 
cups and plates, were brought; indeed, nothing was wanting. Numerous 
servants were in attendance, and they were surrounded by a crowd of 
talkative people, who seemed ratich amused by the novelty of the 
scene. 

A sleeping-room was prepared for our travellers, on the door of which 
was inscribed the character “ foo,” which signifies ‘‘ happiness.” This was 
considered as a favourable omen of a good bed and a quiet night, but 
alas! what a bed! what a night! Scorpions and spiders, mice and mus- 
quitos, had possession of the place, and felt in nowise inclined to be dis- 
lodged. Instead of a bed a plank was all that was supplied on which to 
rest their now wearied limbs. Suspicions of intended mischief were now 
excited. They asked themselves whether they were to be made the 
victims of a despicable act of treachery? M. Hedde had present to his 
recollection the facts which occurred during his journey to Sou-chan_-foo, 
and the emissaries then sent to sieze on him, and the idea naturally sug- 
gested itself that he had been now permitted to proceed to Chang-chau 
only to make him bitterly repent of his excursion, and to disgust any 
other traveller from making a similar attempt. The night appeared, in- 
deed long to the two missionaries; but daylight came at length to put 
an end to their perplexities. The striking of the gongs and the opening 
of doors announced the hour of their delivery, and the approach of officers 
bringing presents, and the arrival of people anxious either to receive in- 
structive books, or to hear an interesting sermon, removed all further 
feeling of uneasiness. 

The pagoda soon resounded with animated conversation, and while 
ae | at their breakfast, they heard the sounding of the large gong 
announcing a, visit from the chief magistrate of Chang-chau. This unex- 
pected arrival caused a great sensation in the pagoda, but the kindness of 
the kwan soon established a degree of intimacy which was advantageous 
to the mission. The Rev. Mr, Pohlman presented him with some of 
his best books, which he requested might be oe ry to him. He ap- 
proved of the object intended by them, and said they should be used for 
the instruction of his family, adding that, if China had been always 
visited by such missionaries as Mr. Pohlman appeared to be, there would 
have been more Christians in the country, 

M. Hedde took an opportunity of presenting to the kwan a rich spe- 
cimen of the production of the Jacquard looms of haar which he 
brought with him for the purpose. The officer was much pleased with 
the present, which he said should be deposited in the government-house 
as a token of the friendly feeling of a town, superior in science and arts, 
to any place in China. M. Hedde availed himself of the friendly dispo- 
sition evinced by the kwan to solicit permission to visit: the manufac- 
tories of the country, and to examine into its cultivation, which was 
readily granted, and one of the chiefs of the corporation of silk-weavers 
was requested to assist the view of the missionaries. 

The party was soon formed, and at its head proceeded the same infe- 
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rior kwan, who was designated by the Rev. Mr. Lowrie in his narrative, 
as “a talkative, fussy, fellow.” in advance of the party, were soldiers 
carrying gongs, whips, ropes, and other signs of their authority; and the 
rear was brought up by the coolies, carrying chairs for the convenience 
of the missionaries when fatigued. They first visited the famous pagoda 
of the T20 sect, situated at the foot of Kay-ngwan- shan. It was for- 
merly 2 celebrated 1:-nnery, but is now deserted, and, like all the public 
buildings in Chinc, is ina state of decay. The granite candlesticks 
which adorned the front were partly destroyed, the gigantic idols re- 
moved, and the whole place overgrown with grass and weeds. From 
the fortification was an extended view over Chang-chau, and the 
surrounding country. The town does not appear very large, though 
intersected by canals and intermixed with groves and large open spots. 
Towards the north, outside the walls, are barren hills, covered as usual 
with tombs. To the south, in the plain, are fields planted with rice and 
sugar canes. The walls of the town are in a tolerable state of repair; 
at intervals there are guns mounted on carriages, but in a very un- 
serviceable state. On the guns are Chinese characters, denoting the 
name of the emperor. Along the walls, on the west side, runs the river 
Chang, with its two bridges, and on each bank the luxuriant vegetation 
strongly contrasts with the high and barren granite mountains which 
overhang it. 

Our travellers examined very attentively the plantation of mulberry 
trees, which are generally of the multicaule kind, with many white. 
The wild ones are not rare, and lobated leaves are frequently seen. The 
silk worms are very meagre, their rearing is very carelessly attended to, 
and the cocoons are so small, that, in order to obtain an English pound 
weight of silk, 10,000 of them are sometimes necessary. The reel is 
very imperfect, the process is the same as that adopted in the silk terri- 
tory of Shunte in Awangtung; earthen furnaces and boilers, a spindle 
on which the reel isticd, a common reel on which the silk is to be wound, 
after having passed through the hole of a piece of copper in a common 
cask are used. ‘This is the simple process employed to reel silk; a silk 
thread which has only one twist, and which is very irregularly reeled, 
takes from 10 to 20 cocoons. To the rich culture of Ghe-hiang and 
Kiang-soo, visited by M. Hedde, has succeeded the miserable routine of 
the southern processes. 

Weaving is here better understood, though still inferior to that of the 
other parts of China. They, however, saw plain stuffs; dressed and 
undressed taffetas, (Chang-sae,) which were neither wanting in supple- 
ness nor brightness; cut and friezed, plain and figured velvets, some of 
them even with several warps, superior to any other of the same kind 
manufactured in China. For manufacturing the latter, there are some 
looms with a frame, including from 8 to 1000 bobbins, or small rolls for 
the warp. The draw-loom, as throughout all China, is the only process 
employed, with treadles and beddles to form the figure of the stuff. The 
only difference between the Chinese draw-loom and that in use in 
Europe, consists in the workman’s drawing the ropes at the top of the 
loom instead of being beside it. 
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The dyeing establishments are very numerous at Chang-chau. It is 
the only town in Fukien famous for the delicacy and variety of its 
colours. M. Hedde has got in his possession, specimens of all the 
dyeing materials there used. He particularly remarked, as in Canton 
and Sou-chou, the hung-hwa, a species of Carthamus, from which they 
make excellent pink and scarlet, and four other substances employed 
with success in obtaining different shades of yellow. There, as throughout 
all China, the best blue is obtained from dry or wet indigo. 

While M. Hedde was engaged in examining every thing connected 
with the silk trade, the Rev. Mr. Pohlman assembled a numerous 
auditory around him, whom he instructed, while at the same time he 
amused them, (docet ludendo;) for, though the Chinese are a serious 
people, they are fond of wit. They would not be amused by the big 
words of a clown, but are fond of the five allusions of seed: society. 
M. Pohlman, notwithstanding his gravity of demeanor, possesses this 
talent, and is fully master of the means of exciting the laughter of his 
auditory. The inhabitants of Chang-chau will, therefore, long preserve 
the recollection of this amiable missionary. They rambled through the 
town, visited the manufactory of spectacles, which are made of Chang- 
Jou rock chrystal; the quicksilver establishments of Lung-ki and Chang- 
ki; the great sugar works, and several others. 

The town is pretty well built: the streets are wider than those of the 
other places visited by. our travellers; they are from four to five yards 
broad, and, in some places, there are squares planted with mulberry and 
longan trees. Some of the portals are worthy of notice to travellers. 

The time now arrived for leaving Chang-chau, and the departure of 
the missionaries took place in the midst of an escort, as brilliant as ever 
attended a foreign envoy. Amidst the benedictions of a whole 
population, their junk set sail, laden with presents of all kinds from the 
principal magistrates, and in the midst of the universal acclamations of 
the a eae people. On the following day, two of M. Hedde’s colleagues, 
attached to the Commercial Mission to China, (M. M. E. Renard and 
M. Rendot,) arrived at the place, and on the day after, the French 
Plenipotentiary in pen attended by Rear-Admiral Cecile, and an 
escort of French sailors. We hope they met with the same welcome as 
our travellers. 

M. Hedde has brought back with him the numerous specimens of the 
materials in use in the branch of commerce in which he is more par- 
ticularly interested, as well as plants, seeds, &c., which he will dis- 
seminate in his own country. 


Hong Kong Register, Jan. 26th, 1817. 
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Tne Fumiric IMPELLER. 
(Continued from p. 191.) 


In a former communication the “ results of certain experiments ” were 
recorded, shewing the impulsive force of the hot blast or blasts from close 
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furnaces, when delivered under water, somewhat in the manner of a rocket, 
which were successful so far as the experiments went. 

The publication of these experiments, and also my previous “ Des- 
cription of the Furific Impeller,”"* have awakened the attention and 
drawn forth encouraging opinions of men of science, and others skilled 
in chemistry, gunnery, and dynamics; and many shipowners already 
begin to see the probable success of the invention. 

I have all along said, that little encouragement could be expected, at 
the dawn of this invention, from engineers and mechanics, and that they 
were not the proper judges of a chemical engine. 

A very few of them encourage me to proceed, some of them admit 
I may be right in theory, but doubt my succeeding in practice; others 
are too busy to concern themselves about it; unable to appreciate the 
invention; unwilling to be troubled in the matter; or interested otherwise. 

Was not James Watt neglected for years? Murdoch, Winsor, Clegg 
laughed at for their Gas Lights? Were not the wonders of the Steam 
Printing Press “poo poo’d”? and did not a Committee of British Ad- 
mirals, in 1812, after an examination of engineers, declare Ocean Steam 
Navigation to be impossible? 

The encouragement given to me by Sir Thomas Hastings, Professor 
Baden Powell, Professor Harman Lewis, Colonel Angelo, Mr. Aytoun, 
Mr. Maugham, and a few other gentlemen of science, led me to make 
the larger experiments recorded in my former communication, and I now 
hope to be able to make an experiment similar to what is designed 
on the accompanying drawing, whereby direct comparison may be had 
with a steam-engine. 

So long ago as the year 1829, Dr. Arnott, in his Elements of Physics 
said, that “ recent investigations have proved, that any given quantity 
of heat, when used to dilate air, produces about four times the quantity 
of expansive power, that it does when used to form steam.” * * * * * 
‘‘ Could a durable engine be contrived, its advantages over the steam 
engine would be very considerable.” f 


* Published by Dalton, Cockspur Street. 

ft In my “ Description of the Fumific Impeller,” I referred to the ex- 
periments and opinions of Gay Lussac, Lavoisier, Laplace, Count Rumford, 
Crawford, Dalton, Ure, Thomson, and Turner, all confirmatory of the fact 
that air is more economical than water, as the medium for availing of the 
power of heat, because the epecific heat of water teing 1. that of an equal 
weight of air is 0°2669, therefore, that if 1lb. of fuel-is required to heat a given 
weight of water, 1°, the smaller quantity 0.2669 of the same fuel will suffice 
to heat the same weight of air, 1°. 

it is true, that there isa larger space required for a given weight of air, 
than would be occupied by the same weight of water; 100lb. of water occupying 
a space of 1°6 cubic foot, whilst the same weight of air occupies 1328 
cubic feet; and hence, a great difficulty, felt in all attempts to heat the air by 
transmission. 

When it is heated by chemical union, as I do, as Mr. Stein did, as Dr. 
Arnott pruposed, and as Sir George Cayley practised to drive a piston-engine, 
the bulk of air, though great, is easily heated, and the bulk of the apparatus is 
practically smaller than that of the mere open furnaces and chimney of a steam- 
engine of the same power. 
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What we have just seen, that Dr. Arnott has described as a desidera- 
tum, has (as already shewn) been often, and only, attempted by an imita- 
tion of the steam-engine, but is now on the eve of being effectually 
accomplished, by no imitation of the steam-engine, but by direct ap- 
plication of the impelling hot-blast, and which is little dependant on 
machinery. At least, such is thought of my Fumific Impeller by many 
gentlemen of high scientific attainments. To quote the words of only two 
among many, Mr. Maugham says, “ There cannot be the least abe 
theoretically speaking, of the advantages that will be gained by using 
the heated products of combustion in the manner you describe; instead 
of employing steam in the ordinary way :” and Dr. Ure considers that I 
can make “a powerful, durable, and economical engine, a successful 
rival to, if not a substitute for, the steam machinery of steam boats.” 

It has been shewn in my former communication, ae one man, blow- 
ing cold air, (merely by a common forge bellows,) through a fire in a close 
furnace, caused the discharge of part of that air heated, and of hot car- 
bonie acid, and hot carbonic oxide, dust, ashes, &c., under water, to do 
the work of more than two men. We are now about to try the experi- 
meut described in the accompanying drawing, with a (90 horse steam 
engine reduced to) 45 horse steam power, blowing cold air through close 
furnaces of its own boiler, and we fully expect to obtain an impulsion 
and rate of navigation equal to that now attained by the older method 
with 90 horse steam power, and to obtain the great advantages of small 
snug requisite space for the power, with perfect safety, and without 
chimney or smoke to disfigure or dirty the ship. 

I certainly do hope ultimately to discard the steam engine altogether, 
and taking back part of the buat’s power or motion through the water by 
means of paddles (orscrew) to drive the air pumps, which Mr. Farraday 
says, ‘‘ would be a decisive experiment.” 

It is but fair to state, when referring to the following opinion of “ The 
Artizan,” that the writer had not had, when he wrote, an opportunity of 
knowing the ‘“ Results” of my experiments: still the review should 
be replied to, because it refers to an essential feature in my application 
of the power. 

- Artizan” is well known as a publication. devoted greatly te 
the steam-engine in all its varieties. The Editor considers that as the 
velocity of air rushing into a vacuum is about 1332 feet per second, it 
will be found that “ if only one atmosphere of pressure be used, the loco- 
motive,* in order to obviate loss from slip, would require to move at the 
rate of 900 miles an hour, and the pressure answerable to the difference 
between that speed and the speed realized, would be thrown away. The 
ae of the effluent air might, it is true, be diminished, whereby the 
oss by slip would become correspondingly less, but the size of the dis- 


® This objection being specially directed against my proposal to obtain lund 
locomotive power, the rule for calculating the impulse may be well stated 
here. “ The effective impulse is as the surface, as the square of the velocity of 
the wind, as the square of the sign of the angle of incidence, and as the sign 
of obliquity jointly, which we may express by the symbol R == S.V.? Sin. 2 I. 
Sin, O.""—Robinson's Mechanical Philosophy, Edited by Sir David Brewster. 
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charging orifice and of its inclosing tunnel would, in that case, be re- 
quired to be increased to most inconvenient dimensions.” 

Here we find a good mechanic confusing himself and his readers on a 
chemical subject, supposing that because the mechanical appliances of 
paddle-wheels or screws, or locomotive driving-wheels, must be made to 
avoid the slip that necessarily attends them, the discharge of aériform 
products presents the same difficulties. 

The answers to the objection will be found in “ Robinson’s Mechanics,” 
(art. Preumatics,) and may be gathered from the two following quota- 
tions therefrom. 

‘‘ If air be moving twice as fast, its particles will give a double im- 
pulse, but, in this case, a double number of particles will exert their im- 
pulse in the same time; the impulse will, therefore, be four-fold, and, in 
general, it will be as the square of the velocity.” 

“ To find the impulse of wind on a square foot, corresponding to any 
velocity, divide the square of the velocity by 500, and we obtain the 
impulse in pounds.” 

But we find from the same authority, that Rouse’s experiments gave an 
amount more than this by about 18 per cent. 

With reference to the orifice at B on the annexed drawing, and to the 
objections of “ The Artizan,” it may be anticipated from the above 
rules,—aud in practice it will, I hope, be demonstrated, that 1 foot of area 
of discharge pipe will alone give, at such a high velocity of discharge, an 
impulsive blast equal to +173 Ibs. 

IIad “ The Artizan” had the same opportunitics as gunnery officers 
have, or such as through the kindness of the Admiralty, and Sir Thomas 
Hastings, I have had on board H.M.S. Excellent, in watching the recoil 
of heavy and heavily shotted ordnance, he would not have made so 
essential an element in calculating the power of the invention (indeed, in 
any calculation, of pneumatics and gunnery, ) an objection to its available 
power. This hot powerful blast, 4173 lbs. on each square foot of discharge 
pipe, such as B, cannot condense, and it cannot escape through the water, 
before giving its impact and impelling the vessel in her course. I hope 
to make 160 of such discharges in a minute; being 80 per minute from 
each discharge pipe. 

Let us now glance at the great saving of weight and cost, and the 
greater safety which must result, if aériform products of combustion, 
with the necessary furnaces, pumps, and pipes, &c., be used instead of 
water, and all the costly, heavy machinery of the steam-engine. 

In the steam-engine, the heat being transmitted to the water in the 
boiler, it is found more economical to have large fire and slow combus- 
tion. In the Fumific Impeller the more rapid the combustion the 
greater the economy of heat. 

A marine steam-engine of 500 horse-power of the lightest construc- 
tion weighs not less than 250 tons, with water in the boilers, say 295 
tons. Is it too much to expect that a Fumific Impeller may be had of 
the same power, to weigh two-thirds less, occupy much smaller space, 
and require less than half the coal room? Is.it too much to expect a 
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saving of the 500°, (z. e. half the fuel,) which Mr. Murray,* the chief 
engineer of Portsmouth dock-yard, assigns as the loss at steam-boat 
chimney tops? 

May we not also expect the saving of part of the other moiety—a 
part of that saving due to the difference of the specific heat of air and of 
water?{ In any case there is a wide margin to work upon, and there is 
plenty of power to spare for working the blowers E.E. 

A certain amount of fuel is necessary to expand the molecules of water 
to give it a temperature of 1000° latent heat, and 220° sensible heat, 
== 1220° at a cost, say, of 20 shillings; whilst only ji.th of the same 
heat will raise air to the same temperature of 1220°, t. e. at a cost of 5s. 
and jth of a shilling; add the half of this price for the air-blast, viz. 
2,4th, and the cost will be only 8s. and ith of a shilling. So that if a 
steam-engine could be made to use, and use profitably, all the heat 
generated in its furnace, that heat, or power, would cost 20s., while the 
same heat, or power, in the Fumific Impeller would only cost about 8s.: 
a sufficiently decisive proof of the economy of the power sought to be 
applied. 

The greater safety of using the hot products of combustion instead of 
using water and its steam, is easily demonstrated. 

- Jn a steam-engine boiler, the heat imparted by the furnace is given to 
every molecule of water inclosed in that boiler, much as carbonic acid 
gas is forced mechanically into soda water. When the boiler is closed 
at its valves and openings, the water may be at 220° or 250° of sensible 
heat, or at a lower or at a higher temperature, (suppose the fire removed 
from under the boiler, the heat is still in the boiler); the water which is 
possessed of the heat remains tranquil, the steam is colourless—in visible. 

So also in a tight bottle of soda water, the water is possessed of the 
earbonic acid gas; all is quict, no ebullition, no effervescence. But 
start the cork, a report is heard, a rush from within takes place, and 
every particle of the soda water gives off suddenly its carbonic acid from 
dhe hotter, the top, the sides, and from innumerable points. In a hot 
day, and with a warm hand, the bottle may be held upright, and yet 
empty itself almost sabe If, instead of allowing the cork to spring 
out suddenly, we gently allow the carbonic acid to tlow out, ebullition is 
apparent, but report and loss of the soda water is prevented. Now in 
the case of a steam-engine boiler, open the main steam-pipe, or a safety 
valve, gently, and steam comes off; but let the steam-pipe be kept close, 
the engine not going, the safety valve accidentally or designedly kept 
close; suppose a defective plate or seam in the boiler, the weaker part 
gives way, not gently, but suddenly, and every molecule of hot water 
flashes into steam. 


* Mr. Murray, in a paper in the Institution of Civil Engineers, recorded his 
investigations of the combustion in marine steam-engines, and he considers that 
the mean temperature of the furnace of a steam-boat boiler is 1000°, and that 
at the top of their chimnies, 500° of heat are lost, and we have seen (page 
190.) that 500° constitute an atmosphere cf pressure. 

t See foot note, p. 410. 
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A boiler of 100 horse-power, for marine purposes, has, say 9 tons of 
water charged with heat; when it bursts, this water, which occupied as a 
liquid, a space in the boiler equal to only 3.580 cubic feet, starts out intoa 
bulk of more than 6,086,000 cubic feet. The terrible effects are not 
limited to the first impact which rends the boiler; there is a rapid suc- 
cession of impacts, each particle of water giving out its power; and 
hence it is, that sometimes half a boiler weighing many tons, is pro- 
jected to a great distance. In the boiler there is an immense reservoir 
of power. 

In the close furnace of the Fumific Impeller, the contained bulk, the 
products of combustion at a temperature of 500°, is not only much 
smaller, but (it cannot flash into 1700 times its bulk as water does) it 
only, when liberated, occupies double its bulk; if the temperature in the 
Fumific Impeller were even as high as 1020°, it could, when liberated, 
only occupy about treble its bulk. The bursting of the close furnace, 
would be a mere flash in the pan; that of a steam-boiler, the explosion 
of a magazine. 

The durability of the apparatus is certain. No part of it need be 
subjected to so great a heat as the steam-engine furnaces, whilst the 
facilities for protecting my furnaces C.C. from any destructive agency 
are numerous. 

Nothing great was ever done in a timid spirit. Something must al- 
ways be risked, and the amount of the risk must he in proportion to the 
value of the object aimed at. My object is no mean one; it is an entire 
revolution in our marine and inland locomotion. It has already been 
met with approbation from some whom the public justly regard highly; 
by doubt from others open to conviction; by opposition from some in- 
terested, whom I hope I shall live to convert; and by ridicule from such 
as find it easier to laugh than to learn. 

| ALEXANDER Gorpon, MM. Inst. C.E. 
22, Fludyer Street, Whitehall, 
15th July, 1847. 


Norta-west Coast or AUSTRALIA. 


WE extract from the “ Inquirer,” a Western Australian Journal, the 
following interesting narrative. 

We promised in our last to give our readers a sketch of the course of 
the Bramble, since the departure of H.M.S. Fly for England, when 
Lieut. Yule was left to complete the survey of the north coast of 
Australia, which we are enabled to do through the kindness of that 
gentleman in furnishing us with the notes of his voyage. 

The only part of much interest to the general reader is that relating 
to New Guinea, and we shall, therefore, touch very briefly on the earlier 
portion of the voyage from Sydney through Torres’ Straits by the inner 

sage, being the line proposed to be adopted by the steamers from 

ort Essington to New South Wales. 
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On Sunday, the 21st December, 1845, the Bramble set sail from 
Port Jackson, in company with the Castlereagh, tender, commanded by 
Mr. Aird, touching at Moreton Bay, where Mr. Yule paid a visit to an 
old acquaintance, Capt. Wickham, now a settler on the Brisbane, and 
assisted that gentleman in completing the survey of the bay, which had 
been very imperfectly done before. He describes the Brisbane as re- 
minding him much of the Upper Swan, but as not so much cultivated, 
nor so thickly settled. From thence the Bramble proceeded slowly to 
the northward, being much delayed by the bad sailing of the tender, (a 
vessel purchased into the service at Sydney,) her voyage affording 
nothing worthy of notice till she arrived in Torres’ Straits, where we 
were struck with the commentary which Mr. Yule unconsciously affords 
upon the perfect safety of that passage, now so much vaunted by the 

vocates of the northern route, While the Bramble and Castlereagh 
were lying off Sir Charles Hardy’s Island, the latter being deficient in 
ballast, Mr. Aird was despatched with the boats to look for the wreck of 
the Maid of Athens and the wreck of the Martha Ridgway, with the 
view of procuring some, and having failed in discovering the former, and, 
therefore, in procuring a sufficient supply, he was again sent to the 
wreck of the Sir Archibald Campbell for the same purpose. So much 
for Torres’ Straits! 

Mr. Yule strongly recommends Caincross Island as the best station 
for obtaining wood and water, for vessels navigating the straits, there 
being abundance of both social procurable, and even large timber, if 
required. On this island they shot four megapodii, and observed many 
ef their nests, some of which Mr. Yule describes as being 12 feet high, 
and upwards of 50 feet in circumference. 

On Friday, the 10th April, they made the coast of New Guinea, 
which presented a low thickly-wooded coast-line, backed by mountains 
of magnificient height and beauty; the country being apparently very 
rich, with many villages, embowered in cocoa-nut trees, scattered along 
the shore. While coasting along, in search of a convenient place to 
land, they encountered a native vessel of most extraordinary size and 
character, which we will allow Mr. Yule to describe in his own 
words :— 

“ At daybreak, as the sun was rising, I was very much struck with the 
grandeur of some very distant mountains, in a south-eastern direction; 
one in particular, the outline of whose summit was only visible above 
the intervening clouds; immense ranges of mountains were also distinct! 
visible this side of it, extending in a N.W. and S.E. direction. It 1s 
seldom the rising sun has disclosed to my sight so splendid a view as 
then presented itself; but in a few minutes, when the sun’s disk ap- 
ae | the beautiful scene vanished, Jeaving only inferior cloud-topped 
mountains visible, together with the rich and undulating foreground. 
We shortly afterwards saw the strange sail seen last night. Although 
she was much nearer, she proved more unaccountable than before. As 
there was not sufficient wind to enable us to weigh, I resolved to send 
Mr. Pollard in the second gig, to take a nearer view of this extraordinary 
vessel. I watched the boat until Mr. Pollard must have gone nearly five 
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miles from us, when the boat’s sails appeared a mere speck, when close to 
the wonderful stranger. 

“On this officer’s return, he informed me he had approached within 
bow-shot of the vessel, which proved to be a gigantic double canoe, 
which he conceives must have measured 50 or 60 feet long, kept apart 
and together by a platform, from 15 to 20 feet broad, which extended 
nearly the whole length of the canoes, the after-end being square with 
the sterns of the boats; 6 or § feet of this was left clear for the three 
steersmen, who guided the vessel with three long paddles over the stern. 
With the exception of this part of the platform, the whole was covered 
by a strong well-built house, made of cane, the roof being flat, and 
about 5 or 6 feet above the platform. This roof answered the purpose 
of an upper deck, affording the crew the means of conveniently walking 
on it. ‘This extraordinary craft was propelled by two large mat sails, each 
spread between two bamboo masts, the heels of which were fixed in the 
same step. The mastheads being spread (athwartships) from 20 to 30 
feet asunder, the sail being triangular between these bamboo masts, 
which were supported by diagonal shores fore and aft on either side; be- 
sides these two large sails, the canoe had numerous smaller (square) ones 
suspended from the principal masts; there was also a small square sail 
forward. The whole of the spars and rigging were ornamented with 
flags and streamers. Mr. Pollard thinks he saw about 40 or 50 people 
on the roof, several of whom were in the act of stringing their bows; 
except this precaution on the part of the strangers, there was no demon- 
stration of hostility. After taking a good view of this most extraordinary 
canoe, Mr. Pollard returned, and she ultimately was wafted out of sight. 
Whence she came, or where bound, still remains to me a problem. 

“ At noon I obtained the lat., which was 8° 3’ S; long. by chronome- 
ter, 145° 28’ E. 

“In the afternoon the Castlereagh was visited by two small canoes, 
with eight men, who had come off from a village we discovered abreast 
of us. The natives brought off a few cocoa nuts and some bows and 
arrows, which were readily bartered for such tritles as were given in 
exchange.” , 

The lofty mountain which so much excited Mr. Yule’s admiration was 
named by him Mount Victoria, and between it and the shore were several 
ranges of inferior altitude, which gave him “every reason to believe that 
the lower regions were well watered and fertile.” 

Having fixed upon a favourable spot for commencing his triangulation, 
behind a promontory which served to conceal them from the view of a 
native village, which they saw at no great distance, Mr. Yule went ashore 
in the first gig, with five seamen and one marine, accompanied by Mr. 
Sweetman in the second gig, with three seamen and two marines, all 
well armed, aud proceeded to hoist the Union Jack and take possession 
of the place in the name of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. Having 
successfully performed this duty, and obtained the observations he re- 
quired, Mr. Yule thought it high time to return on board; but the surf 
had in the meantime increased so heavily, that, in the attempt, the 
second gig was swamped, and every thing in her, including the arms, 
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lost, except the quintant and chronometer, the boat herself being with 
difficulty saved by being towed outside the surf by the other gig. ‘The 
rest of the adventure we shall give in Mr. Yule’s own words:— 

‘¢ At this time I observed the Castlereagh about two miles beyond Cape 
Possession, under sail; I therefore made signs to Mr. Wright, in the 
first gig, to tow the second gig towards the Castlercayh, which I con- 
cluded would attract Mr. Aird’s attention. In this I was not mistaken, 
as the Castlereagh was immediately anchored about 14 mile off, and her 
boats sent to the relief of ours. In the interim I determined that pst 
thing that was washed on shore should be collected together; after whic 
we all huddled close under a bush near the beach, whence we could sec 
our boats and be hid from the view of the natives as much as possible. 

“ The Castlereagh’s boats having at length closed with the Bramble’s, 
the second gig was soon baled out, when all four boats pulled up abreast 
of us sates of the surf, which had continued to increase; the Caséle- 
reagh at the same time weighed, which I confess alarmed me much, as 
I knew very few persons could be left on board after she had dis- 

tched two boats’ crews; I concluded we were discovered by the natives 

yond Cape Possession. I was in a few moments confirmed in my 
fears by seeing Mr. Andrews prepare to push his boat through the surf, 
I waved him back, when he energetically pointed towards Cape Posses- 
sion. I fully understood his signs (that natives were coming, ) but still 
waved him off, as I knew his gallant attempt to relieve us would fail, 
and that he and his boat’s crew would be added to those already mn 
distress on shore; he, however, pushed through the surf, when, as I 
expected, his boat was upset, aad all his arms, ammunition, &c., lost. 
At the same moment we observed crowds of natives coming round 
Point Cape Possession, armed with spears, clubs, and stone axes. Our 
arms and ammunition had been all lost or destroyed; our situation was 
therefore most defenceless, and, I may say, our retreat hopeless; those 
boats at the back being unable to afford us the least relief. 1 then 
thought it best to shew no signs of fear or mistrust, but to make friends 
with the natives, and amuse them, until the next tide should enable a 
boat to back through the surf. In the interim, Mr. Andrews, with his 
four men, and assisted by some others, made three attempts to launch 
his boat, but failed, and she was ultimately dashed in pieces against 
the rocks. I advanced alone, with playful gestures, waving a branch of 
green leaves, in token of peace. One man pointed a spear at me, but 
the others stared at me with more wonder depicted on their countenarices 
than ferocity. I then offered them some bits of tobacco, which they 
would not approach near enough to take from my hands. This shyness, 
unfortunately did not continue long, for when the main body came up, 
amounting to eighty or ninety men, armed, they became troublesome, 
and laid their hands on every thing they could get hold of that was lying 
on the beach. 

“‘To these robberies I attempted to put a stop, and made them some 
presents instead; but thesavages must have known our helpless condition, 
and became every moment more daring and repacious; and, to add to our 
tribulation, we shesried two large canoes, each containing 30 or 40 men 
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come round Possession Point, and heave to between the Castlereagh and 
the boats, as if with the intention of cutting off the latter. The Castle- 
reagh could not, unfortunately, take advantage of her guns, by firing 
grape or cannister, as we were completely intermixed with the natives. 
At this critical stage of our anxiety, the second gig, at all hazards, was 
veered through the surf, and to our great joy, four or five men were 
drawn off in safety. A second attempt was made and succeeded. Then 
eame the awful moment for us who waited for the last trip, for only a 
few moments before I baulked a native taking a deliberate aim at one of 
our last men who embarked. ) 

‘“« The natives, now seeing our numbers, laid hands on us in the most 
violent manner. My quintant was first wrested from my coxswain, 
who, in a tone of grief, made known the circumstance. I immediately 
turned round and exclaimed, “ Oh don’t part with that;” but it was too 
late; and when I endeavoured to recover it, I found a club wielded over 
my head. In making my escape from this wretch, I was secured by 
four others, who first took the government micrometer, which was 
slung round my neck. I then endeavoured to struggle out of their 
clutches, and escape with the pocket chronometer and note-book, but 
these, as well as every article of clothing I had about my body, were 
stripped off; when the second gig was opportunely again backed in, and 
in this forlorn state, Mr. Pollard, the two marines, and I, waded off, and 
were dragged into the boat. We then went on board the Castlereagh, 
which was at anchor about a mile from the shore; the canoes slowly 
made off to the north-westward, after we had embarked. The boats 
having been hoisted up and secured, we got the anchor up and proceeded 
out to the Bramble, and anchored close to her at 6h. 30m. p.m. I 
immediately afterwards returned to the Bramble, truly thankful for 
having escaped with our lives. The loss of instruments grieved me 
exceedingly, particularly as the nature of the coast rendered it next to 
impossible to effect a sale landing to attempt their recovery. 

‘“‘ From the account I heard of the ferocity of the natives where the 
Fly had been surveying last year on this coast, I confess I fully expected 
death would be my fate in a few minutes, and thought of the similar position 
poor ov Skying was in when murdered at Cape Roso. If we had been 
possessed of six or eight muskets and plenty of ammunition, I think the 
natives might easily have been checked, but being defenceless, my only 
hope was to dissemble our fears and amuse them, to give us time until we 
could effect our escape. These people varied in complexion from black 
to alight copper colour; they appeared well made and active; all of them 
were ornamented, but some much more so than others; their ear-rings 
were made of rings of tortoise-shell, a number of them being fastened 
together, and suspended to the lower parts of the ears, in which are holes 
stretched so large as to admit a man’s thumb passing through them; the 
cartilage dividing the nostrils is perforated in like manner. 

The most extraordinary circumstance connected with this adventure, is 
the moderation displayed by the natives in allowing the party to get off 
at all, especially if the generally received notion of their cannibalism be 
true. It is Mr. Yule’s opinion that if the party had not lost their fire- 
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arms, they would have experienced no difficulty in making good their 
retreat without loss of any kind; and, after all, the treatment they re- 
ceived was not a whit worse than what many a shipwrecked mariner has 
met with on the coast of Devon and Cornwall within the last 50 years. 
Nothing of interest occurred in the further voyage of the Bramble 
till she arrived at Keepang, where she found the Paul Jones. It had 
been Mr. Yule’s intention to return to Sydney by Torres’ Straits, but 
finding it impossible to work the Castlereagh against the monsoons, he 
bore up for this course as the more practicable and safer of the two. 


Com. BecHer’s ARTIFICIAL Horizon. 


Oriental Club, July 13th, 1847. 
Srr.—I should not be doing justice to Capt. Becher’s admirable in- 
vention, and to you as the maker, if I did not make known the results of 
my observations with his Artificial Horizon. It certainly requires prac- 
tice to insure accuracy, but my first attempts with it varied only 10’ from 
the truth, although I had to find the error at sea, with considerable 
motion. 


I forward you the longitude ascertained by it in N.E. trade, with the 


ship pitching considerably. 
Artificial Hor. Sea Hor. 

May 27. 21°57’ W. 21° 58! W. 

28. 23 0 23 3 

29. 23 24 23 17 

31. 23 2 22 57 Strong breeze, much motion. 
June 1. 23 4 23 11 

2. 25 & 25 6 

3. 26 44 248 =f 


I had not used the instrument for at least a month before these ob- 
servations were commenced. 

On July Ist, 1847, in the Channel with light southerly breezes and 
hazy weather, our latitude, by Capt, Becher’s horizon, was 49° 52’N., 
there was no probability then of getting the Sea Horizon, and I should 
not have hesitated to depend upon that observation. It did afterwards 
clear up for a moment, just at noon, and gave our latitude 49° 51’ N. 

I certainly will never sail again without one. 

I remain, &c. 
; ALFRED ParisH, 
Commander of the Stag, E I. 
To Mr. Dennis, Optician, Bishopsgate Street. 

[The above affords another instance of the accuracy of the instruments 
made by Mr. Dennis, combining neatness with strength, and displaying great 
attention in carrying out the object of the inventor.—Eb. ] 





Norts AUvstRALia. 


Tue following is extracted from the 4ustraliun Journal. 

The public are no doubt anxious to know something about the new 
Settlement to the north, which, it has been decided, shall be much nearer 
home than they were led to anticipate. 
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It was considered, at first, that Port Essington would be the chosen spot ; 
afterwards, when that spot of this vast island-continent was considered 
unsuitable from its alleged unhealthy character, its inter-tropical position 
alone being calculated to prove detrimental to European constitutions. 
Halifax Bay, situate in about 19° 8., was next much talked of. It now ap- 
pears that Port Curtis, into which the Boyne River is supposed to empty 
itself, has been the locality fixed upon. The exact spot for the seat of 
government has not yet transpired. 

The Cornubia steamer, which conveyed Col. Barney, the superintendent, 
and suite, to Port Curtis, has returned. The harbour, or rather harbours, 
are described as superior, and fully equal, for every shipping purpose, to Port 
Jackson, which stands almost unrivalled. Port Curtis is situate in about lat. 
23° 50’ S., and long. 151° 30” E., being nearly 300 miles to the northward of 
Moreton Bay. ‘There was every indication of water being plentiful in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the port at certain seasons, but the expedition 
was unable to procure a supply, and that but of an indifferent quality, at a 
nearer spot than an inlet about six miles to the southward of the anchorage 
of the steamer, within Port Curtis Harbour. At this inlet, about twenty 
blacks were communicated with, who directed the expedition to the water 
holes, the contents of which were very unpalatable. These blacks were very 
friendly, and from their manners had evidently seen white men. ‘Ihey asked 
for flour, appeared frightened at the sight of fire-arms, but did not under- 
stand the use of tobacco or the pipe. Capt. Perry, who was landed at More- 
ton Bay, and started overland in company with Mr. Burnett, the government 
surveyor, and others, for the purpose of discovering, if possible, whether the 
Boyne emptied itself into the sea in the vicinity of Port Curtis Harbour, had 
not been seen by the expedition since ; and, therefore, it is impussible to say 
how far the Captain and his surveying party have succeeded. ‘The country 
in the immediate neighbourhoood of the port is high forest ground, covered 
principally with stunted iron bark, box, and blood-wood.— Hong Kong 
Register, Feb. 16th, 1847. 


NauTicaL Novices. 


Trinity House, July 8th, 1847. 

PiymMoutn Sounp.—The Beacon upon the east-end of the Breakwater, 
and the Red and White Beacon upon Plymouth Hoe, presenting more dis- 
tinct objects than those which have been heretofore used, as the leading 
marks for the eastern Channel into the Sound. 

Notice is hereby given, that on the 31st December next, the sea marks on 
the Citadel Wall will be obliterated, and the following used as the leading 
mark up to the Breakwater, viz. :— 

The Beacon on the east-end of Plymouth Breakwater, on with the Red 
and White Beacon upon Plymouth Hoe. 

By order, 
J. Herpert, Secretary. 





‘“ Bear Haven Licutuovuse, Souta-West Coast or Ingtanp.—The Cor- 
poration for preserving and improving the Port of Dublin, hereby give notice 
that a light-house has been erected on Roancarrig Island, Bantry Bay, county 
Cork, from which a light will be exhibited on the evening of the lst of August, 
1847, and which will thereafter be lighted every night from sun-set to sun- 
ris¢ ” 

‘Specification given of the position and appearance of the light by Mr. 
Halpin, Inspector of light-houses :— 
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“‘ The light-house built on Roancarrig Isle, at the eastern entrance to Bear 
Haven, is in lat. 51° 39’ 10” N., and long. 9° 44’ 48” W., and beara— | 
“ From North Point of Whiddy Island— 

** Just open of Mehal Point, W.b.N., distant 10} sea miles. 

“ Ducallia, (Half-tide Rock,) W.b.N. 4 N., distant half a sea mile. 

“Gerane West Rock, (off S.W. point of Whiddy Island,) W.b.N. 3 N., 
distant 7} sea miles. 

‘‘ Sheep's Head, N.E.b.E. } E., distant 74 sea miles. 

“ ee (or Dog Rocks,) E., distant 1 sea mile. 

‘* Lonchort Point, (Bear Island,) E.b.S. $ S., distant 1} sea miles. 

“* Tilaunnakeragh, E.S.E., distant 54 sea miles. | 

** Sea Point, E.S.E.48., distant 4 sea miles. 

“* The light will be a fixed bright light, showed to seaward and to haven 
from E.b.S. to W.N.W. 4 W., and at an elevation of 55 feet over the level of 
high water spring tides. 

“‘ The tower is circular, coloured white, and having under the projecting 
gallery a belt of red colour. 

‘ A building of oblong form is attached to the tower. 

“‘ The bearings stated are magnetic, variation 28° 30/ W. 

“ Ballast Office, Dublin, 29th April, 1847. 





48, Windsor Street, 4th July, 1847. 
Caution to Mariners.—Sir,—On my passage from Matanzas to Liver- 
pool, in the Gulf of Florida, in the ship Joshua Waddington, of Liverpool, on 
the 13th of May, I discovered a very dangerous shoal, with only three fathoms 
of water on it, apparently sand and clay ; when first seen, about three to four 
times the length of the ship from us, immediately the helm was put down, 
but the ship missed stays; I was obliged to wear, and in theact of wearing the 
ship touched aft and stirred up the sand and clay ; she did not stop her way ; 
we stood off an hour but backed again and went all clear. This place was 
not larger than three or four times the ship ; the bottom was distinctly seen 
and the shock felt by all hands. I fancy this must be a detached part of 
Matinalla shoal; no land was in sight at the time from the deck. 
If you think it worth while publishing in your much esteemed publication, 
you areat liberty to do so. 
I remain, &c. 
J. Watkin, Commander of the said Ship. 
To the Editor. 





Moutmain River.—Sands off Amherst.—Considerable changes having 
taken place in the Sands off Amherst since the 7th of January, 1846, it is 
hereby notified, that the directions for entering the Moulmain River in bad 
weather, dated 7th of January, 1846, are cancelled. 

Commanders of vessels that are obliged to run into the river for safety, 
must be guided by the colour of the buoys, taking care to keep those painted 
black on the right hand. It is not advisable that a vessel should run in 
beyond a mile from the reef buoy, as the inner buoys are a greater distance 
apart than those near the reef. 

The directions for making the Port of Moulmain, and for anchoring off 
Green Island to wait for a pilot, may still be acted on. 

(Signed, ) D. Tap.ey, Master Attendant. 
Moulmain, 30th Oct. 1846. 
By order of the Officiating Superintendent of Marine. 
Jas. SutHgrvanp, Secretary. 
Fort William, 10th November, 1846. 
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MooraPitty SHoat.—Lieut. Fell, of the Indian Navy, employed in sur- 
veying part of the Coromandel Coast, has discovered an error in the position 
assigned in Horsburgh's Directory, 5th ed. vol. Ist, p. 99, to the shoalest 
part of the Mootapilly Bank, on which there is 24 fathoms. This Shoal 

atch is therein stated to be in lat. 15° 25’ 3” N., and only five miles distant 
From the shore, whereas, according to Lieut. Fell, it is ten miles off the coast, 
and in lat. 15° 2815” N. The difference so pointed out may be of im- 
portance to ships of considerable draught approaching the position of the 
shoal patch described. | 
By order of the Officiating Superintendent of Marine. 


Jas. SuTHERLAND, Secretary. 
Fort William, 31st October, 1846. 





Liest at Caticut.—The following notification respecting a light at 
Calicut, is published for general information, as directed by Government. 


By order of the Officiating Superintendent of Marine. 


Jas. SuTHERLAND, Secretary. 
Fort William, 29th March, 1847. , 


Calicut, 1st February, 1847. 

Notice is hereby given, that a fixed single light will be exhibited at Calicut 
from the 15th inst., on a column of masonry, 105 feet above the level of the 
sea. 

The column, which is white, may be seen from the deck of a ship, at a 
distance of about 14 or 15 miles during the day time, and the light, which is 
a small one, may be distinguished at a distance of about 9 or 10 miles during 
the night. 

The Calicut Shoal bears from the light-house, N.N.E. distance about 1} 
miles. 

The best anchorage for shipping is in 5 fathoms, with the light-house, 
bearing from E. to ENE. 

There is 34 fathoms near the Western edge of the Calicut Shoal, but 
vessels passing the Port, either by day. or night, should not come under 5 
fathoms, this ie will carry them well clear of the shoal. 

The light will not be exhibited from the 20th of May to the 10th of 
August of each year. 

(Signed, ) H. V. Conouty, Collector. 

Fort William, Marine Superintendent's Office, 

29th March, 1847. 
(True copy.) 
Jas. SUTHERLAND, Secretary. 





Botris PapEr. 


8th February, 1847. 
“ Barx Patna, from China towards Liverpool. 
‘* Long, 14° 27 W.—Wind N.b.E. 


‘* Lat. 48° 56’ N. 
Henry Ponsonsy, Commander.’’ 
“ To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine, London.” 
[By the above, Capt. Ponsonby will see that his bottle paper has arrived 
safely, we add our hopes that he has followed its example, and with our thanks 


to him as well as to Mr. T. Hitchens, we acknowledge the receipt of it.— 
Ed. N.M.] 
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Law 


Admiralty Court—Tus Cnasx.—Thi3 suit was instituted by the smacks 
Favorite and Starbuck, to recover remuneration for salvage services rendered 
to this vessel, when a derilict, on 27th January last. <A tender of £287. 12s. 
was made but rejected. The Court confirmed the tender, but without costs. 





Tus Epwarp Barnertr.—This was a salvage suit, instituted by the Mor- 
giana to recover compensation for services rendered to the Edward Barnett, 
off Cape St. Vincent. The Court awarded £800. | 





Tus Expgavour.—The yawls, Welcome Home and Happy Return, brought 
this action to obtain salvage remuneration for services rendered to the En- 
deavour on Newcome Sand. A tender of £100 was refused. ‘lhe Court up- 
held the tender, and condemned the salvors in £15 costs, nomine expensarum. 





Before Dr. Lushington.—Tue Joun BuppEti.—Collision.—In this case 
the learned Judge was assisted by Capts. Rees and Gordon from the Trinit 
House, the main point at issue having reference to questions of nautical skill. 
The vessel proceeded against, and the Ediza Ann, (the owners of which are 
claimants,) are both collier and on the night of the 3rd of November were 
on opposite courses about four miles off Flamborough Head. The Eliza 
Ann was on the starboard tack close hauled. The John Buddell was on the 
port tack. The night was dark and the wind het The John Buddell 
was alleged to have been in an unmanageable state. She ran into the £liza 
Ann, carrying away bowsprit, and doing other considerable damage. 

Dr. Hoggart and Dr. Twiss were heard for the owners of the John Bud- 
dell ; Drs. Addams and Bayford were for the owners of the Eliza Ann. 

The Trinity Masters decided that the collision was the result of inevitable 
accident. 

The learned Judge concurred in this opinion, ani dismissed both parties, 
(a cross motion having been entered) without costs. 


& 





Tue Guiana Seizure..—Thbis foreign ship, engaged in the slave trade, 
was captured off the coast of Africa about seven years ago, with slaves and 
arich cargo on board, by one of the Government ships on the station. On 
motion the Court was asked to decree that the proceeds of the cargo in the 
registry, £2,511. 8s. 8d., be paid'over to those interested. Her Majesty's 
advocate did not offer any opposition, but the consent of the Crown ought 
to be first had, as it was interested. 

The Court directed the case to stand over. 





Caution to Cartains.—Mr. John Brown, master of the barque Wolga 
was ordered to pay his crew £1 each, for putting them on short allowance 
on the homeward passage from Monte Video to Falmouth.—Liverpool 
Courter. 





Caution.—In consequence of information we have received, we think it 
right to call the attention of owners and masters of ships to some of the 
provisions of the “ Merchant Seamen's Act,” recently passed; especially 
those clauses which prescribe a fixed supply of medicines, juices, sugar, &c., 
which we have reason to think are, in many instances, not complied with. 
The penalties incurred by non-compliance with the act, arc heavy fines and 
detention of the ship.— Shipping Gazette, 20th May. 
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ILinustTRATED GEOGRAPHY AXD HypRoGRAPHY. 


[x former numbers of our Journal, we have had occasion to notice this 
arduous undertaking by Capt. James Mangles, 2.x. The labour and pains 
oa have been bestowed on it, reflect the highest praise on its indefatigable 
author. 

The distinctness with which each town and village is laid down, while it 
strikes the enquirer with the excessive minuteness that has been employed, 
cannot fail to give the fullest satisfaction to his researches. 

As before observed, the work is to be divided into three parts, to be pub- 
lished at three different and convenient periods; thus, the “ Tabular Dic- 
tionary ” will first appear, to be suececded. by the “ Atlas,’’ and lastly, the 
“ Descriptive Gazetteer.” Each part will be complete in itself, for though in- 
nb eae connected with the other, yet it will form a ready and universal 
reference; the first portion containing a key to the contents of the second, 
or “ Atlas,” wherein is laid down with the most scrupulous precision, every 
known place ; and to perfect this gigantic undertaking, Capt. Mangles has 
arranged a “ Descriptive Dictionary” of about 60,900 places, aiming more at 
condensed information regarding many pluces, than tedious detail respecting a 
few; yaa completing this combination of universal “ Geography and 


ah io | | ; 
he price of this complete work will be £6 to Subscribers, which can be 
paid at the three different periods as the work appears, and we can but hope 
that the unceasing exertions of Capt. Mangles, may meet with the reward 
they so justly deserve, by knowing that his “ Trio juncta tx uno” has gone 
forth to the world, giving satisfaction to all who seek for knowledge in these 
branches of science; and while we recommend the work to that class of 
socicty, who know well how to appreciate the labours of an ingenious mind, 
we would strongly urge it on the notice of those, whose occupations consist 
in the instruction of the rising generation, as a work as simple in its prin- 
ciple as it is elaborate in its design. 

Subscribers names will be received by John Shillinglaw, late librarian ta 
the Geographical Society, 4, Newman Street, Oxford Street. 
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Name of the Horse- 
Vessel, power | Tons. Armament, &c. 


qe | Ey ee 








STBAM GUARD 


SHIPS, 

Blenhiem - -| 450 | 1747 |Main deck—22 82-pounders, 42 cwt. 8 ft. Lower 
deck, 26 42-pdrs., 66 cwt. 9 ft. 6 inches. Quar- 
ter dev-k—2 56-pdrs., 87 cwt. 10 ft. on pivot, 
slides, and carriages; 4 10-inch guns, 85 cwt, 
9 ft. 4 inches, on slides and carriages. Fore- 
castle—2 56-pdrs., 87 cwt. 10 ft. on pivot, 
slides, and carriage. Total, 56. 

La Hogue - -| 450 | 1750 [Same as Blenheim. 

Ajax - - -| 450] 1761 Ditto. 

Edinburgh - -| 450 | 1772 Ditto. 

Forth -  e -| 350 | 1228 |Main deck—20 42-pdrs., 66 cwt. 9 ft. 6 inches, 


on common carriages. Quarter deck—1 66- 
pdr., 87 cwt. 10 ft., on pivdt. slides, aad car— 
riage; 2 8-inch guns, 65 cwt. 9 ft. (or 2 10-in. 
guns of 865 cwt. 9 ft. 4 in.) on slides and car- 
riuges. Forecastle—1 56 pir., 87 cwt. 10 ft, 
on pivot, slide, and carriage. Total, 24. 
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Namesof the |Hors¢- 
Vessels. _ | power.) Tons. Armament, &c. 














Sea Horse - -| 350 | 31212 [Same as Forth, 


Eurotas - -} 350 | 1168 Ditto. 
Horatio . -| 350 | 1090 Ditto. 
STEAM FRIGATES, 
Ist Class 
Terrible - ‘| 800 | 1850 |Main deck—4 56-pdrs., 97 cwt. 11 ft. on pivot, 


slides, and carriages; 4 8—inch, 65 cwt. 9 feet. 
Quarter deck and Forecastle—4 56-pdrs., 97 
cwt. 1) ft. on pivot, slides, and, carriages; 4 
10-inch, 85 cwt. 9 ft. 4 inches. Total, 16. 

Retribution - 800 | 1641 |Quarter deck and Forecastle—2 68—pdre., 95 cwt. 
10 ft., on pivot, slides, and carriage; 4 10-in,. 
85 ewt, 9 ft. 4 in., on pivot, slides, and carriages. 
Note.— All steam-ships that do not carry guns 
on the main deck, if possible, carry 4 32- 
pdrs. 56 cwt.. for head and stern firing. 

Penelope - 650 | 1616 |Main deck—8 8-inch guns, 65 cwt. 9 ft., slide 

and carriage; 2 68-pdrs., 36 cwt. 5 ft. 4 inches, 
on Hardy’s compressed carriages. Quarter 
deck and Forecastle—2 68-pdrs., 95 cwt. 10 ft. 
pivot, slides, and carriages; 4 8—inch guns, 65 
cwt. 9 ft., on slide and carriage. Total, 16. 

Amphion (screw) | 300 | 1474 |Main deck—14 32-pdrs., 56 cwt. 9 ft. 6 in, 6 8- 
inch, 65 cwt. 9 ft. Quarter deck and Fore— 
castle—1 68-pdr., 90 ewt. 10 ft., on pivot, slide, 
and carriage; 8 32-pdrs., 25 cwt. 6 ft., com— 
press slides; 1 68-pdr., 90 cwt. 10 ft., on pivot, 
slides, and carriage. Total, 30. — 

Arrogant do. 300 | 1826 |Main deck—22 32-pdrs., 56 cwt. 9 ft. 6 in., and 

6 8-inch guns, 65 cwt. 9 ft. on common car- 
riages. Quarter deck—1 68-pdr., 90 or 95 ewt. 
10 ft., on pivot, slide, and carriage; 16 32-pdre. 
32 cwt. 6 ft, 6 in., on Hardy’s carriages. Fore- 
castle—1 68-pdr., 90 cwt. 10 ft., on pivot, slide, 
and carriage. Total, 46. 

Simoon do. 780 | 1953 |Main deck—12 32-pdrs., 56 cwt. 9 ft. 6 inches, 
on slides and carriages. Upper deck—2 68- 
prs , 95 cwt, 10 ft., on pivot, slides, and car— 
riages: 4 10-inch, 85 ewt. 9 ft. 4 in., on slides 
and carriages, ‘Total, 18—Iron. 

Termagant do. 620 | 1556 |Main deck—18 32-pdrs, 56 cwt. 9 ft. 6 inches 
on common carriages. Upper deck—2 68 -pdrs. 
95 cwt. 10 ft. on pivot, slides, and carriages; 4 
10-inch, 85 cwt. 9 ft. 4 inches, on slides and 
carriages, Total, 24— Building. 


Euphrates do. 550 | 1556 |Same as Termagant—building. 
Dauntless do. 580 | 1453 Ditto. ditto. 
Vigilant do. 550 | 1453 Ditto. dttto. 


Valcan do. 700 | 1747 [Main deck—8 32—pdrs., 56 cwt. 9 ft. 6 inches, on 
slides and carriages. Upper deck, 2 68pdrs., 
95 cwt. 10 ft. on pivot, slides, and carriages; 
48-inch guns, 65 cwt. 9 ft., on slides and car- 
riages. Total, }4—lIron, building. 

Fervent do. .-- | 1842 |Not determined—building. 

Avenger - - 660 | 1444 |Upper deck—2 68-pdrs., 95 cwt. 10 ft. on slides 

and carriages to pivot; 4 )O-inch guns, 85 cwt. 

9 ft. 4 in., on slides and carriages. Total, 6. 

Birkenhead - 556 | 1400 ‘Same as Avenger.—Iron. 
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Names ot the 
Vessels. power.| Tons. Armament, &c. 


re 





















STEAM PRIGATES, 
2nd Class. 
Megzera (screw) 139] |Main deck—4 32-pdre. 56 cwt. 9 ft, 6 in. on slides 
- and carriages. Upper deck—2 68-pdre., 95 cw. 
10 ft. on pivot, slides, and carriages; 4 8-inch 
guns, 65 cwt. 9 feet, on slides and carriages. 
Total 10—Iron, building. 


1891 |Same as Megeera—building. 


1329 |Main deck—6 32-pdre.. 66 cwt. 9 ft. 6 inches, on 
common carriages Upper deck—2 68-pdrs., 
95 cwt. 10 ft., on pivot, slides, and carriages; 4 
10~inch guns, 85 cwt. 9 ft. 4 in. on slides and 
carriages. Total, 12. 

1326 (Same as Sidon. 


Pegasus seria 
Greenock screw 
Sidoa . 


Qdin - - - 


Leopard - 1326 Ditto.—building. 

Semson - 1299 |Upper deck, 2 68—pdrs,, 95 cwt. 10 ft., on pivots, 
slides, aod carriages; 4 10-inch guns, 85 cwt. 
9 ft. 4 inches, on slides and carriages. Total, 6. 

Centaur - 1270 |Same as Samson. 

Dragon 1270 Ditto. 

Gladiator «+ 1210 Ditto. 

Firebrand 1190 Ditto. 

Cyclops - 1195 Ditto, 


Vulture - 1191 Ditto. 


STEAM SLOOPS, 


Ist Class. 

Gorgon 1112 [Upper deck—1 68-pdr., 90 cwt. 1 10-inch gun, 
85 cwt on pivot, slides, and carriages; 4 32- 
pdrs., 42 cwt. (new guns C.), on Hardy’s s!ides 

and carriages. Main deck—1 32-pdr., 56 cwt. 

Balldog - 1124 {Same as Gorgon. 

Fury - - 1124 Ditto 

Inflexible 41122 Ditto 

Sphynx - 1056 Ditto 

Devastation 1058 Ditto 

Cormorant 1706 Ditto 

Thunderbolt 1065 Ditto—Since wrecked in Algoa Bay. 

Virago - - 1069 Ditto 

Rosamond - 1089 Ditto 

Driver - 1056 Ditto 

Geyser - 1064 Ditto 

Styx - - 1057 Ditto 

Vixen - - 1054 Ditto 

Se - 1054 Ditto 

esuvius - 970 Ditto 

Stromboli - 967 Ditto 

Scourge - 1124 |Bomb steamer. Upper deck—2 68-pdrs., 95 cwt. 
18 feet, slide and earriage, pivot; 1 13-inch 
mortar. 

Growler - 1059 |fitted for transport of free blacks, from America 
to Weat Indies. 


STEAM SLOOPS, 
ist Class, (screw 
vessels.) 
Basilisk  - 998 Upper deck—1 68-pdr.. 95 cwt. 10 ft., 1 10-inch 
gun, 85 cwt.9 ft. 4 inches, both on pivots, slides, 
aod carriages; 6 8-inch guns, 65 cwt. 9 ft., om 
slides and carriages. Total, 8—building. 
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Names of the 


Vessels. 


" Conflict - 
Desperate 
Enchantress 
Falcon 
Niger 
Fiorentia 
Encounter 


Harrier 
Rattler 


Phosnix ~ 


STLAM SLOOPS, 


2nd Class. 
Medea » 
Salamander 
Hydra - 
Hecate - 
Hecla ° 
Hermes ” 
Trident - 
Rhadamanthus 
Dee - 
Janus ° 

STEAM SLOOPS, 
3rd Class 
built as Packets, 
Ardent - 
Alceto . 
Polyphemus 
Prometheus 
Acheron - 
Volcano .- 
Oberon - 
Triton - 
Antelope - 
STEAM 
GUN VESSBLS. 

lst Class, 
Grappler - 
Columbia - 
Firefly - 
Flamer - 
Blazer " 
Tartarus - 





Horse- 
power. | Tons. 





400 
400 


400 


360 


200 


260 


350 


220 
220 
240 
240 
220 
350 
220 
200 
220 


200 


200 
200 
200 
170 


140 
260 
260 
260 


220 
100 
220 


120 
120 
136 





813 
704 
763 


801 


830 
801 
796 
722 


720 


650 
€50 


559 
361 
650 


496 
527 
523 
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Armament, &c. 





Same as Basilisk 
Ditto—buildiog. 


Ditto ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto—building 
Ditto ditto 


Upper deck 1 68-pdr. 95 ewt. 10 ft., and 1 10-in. 
gun, 85 cwt. 9 ft. 4 in., both on pivots, slides, 
and carriages; 4 8-inch guns, 65 cwt. 9 ft., on 
slides and carriages. Total, 6. 

Ditto—building, 

1 8-inch gan, 65 cwt.9 ft.; 1 32—pdr. 66 cwt. 
9 ft. 6 in.; 4 32—pdrs., 25 ewt. 6 ft. on pivots, 
slides, and carriages, or otherwise, if necessary. 
Total, 6. 

Ditto ° 


Upper deck—2 10-inch guns, 85 cwt. 9 ft. 4 in, 
on pivots, slider, and carriages; 4 32-pdrs., 25 
cwt. 6 ft., on Hardy’s compressor carriages. 
Total, 6. 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto , 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto—Iron 
Troop-ship, 4 82—pousders. 
Ditto 4 32-pounders, 

2 10-inch guns of 85 cwt. 9 ft. 4 in. on pivots, 

slides, and carriages, 


Upper deck—8 32-pdra., 45 cwt. 8 ft. 6 in., an 
pivots, slides, and carriages. ‘Total, 3. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
2 32-pdrs., 66 cwt. 9 ft. 6 in. on slides and car- 
riages to pivot; 2 82 pdrs., 25 cwt. 6 ft., on 


compressor slides and carriages. Total, 4. 
Ditto 
Ditto—Lron—building 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto 
Same as Antelope. 
Sarveying-vessel ditto 


Upper deck—1 32-pdr,, 42 cwt. 8 ft., on slide and 
carriage to pivots 232~pdr. carronades, 17 cwt. 
on Hardy’s carriages. 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
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Namesot the  |Horse- 
Vessels. power.| Tons. Armament, &c. 














Spitfire - -} 140 | 432 |1 18-pdr. of 20 cwt. 7 ft., on slides.and carriage 
to pivot; 2 18-pdr. carronades, 10 cwt, 7 ft., on 
Hardy’s compressor carriages. Total, 3. 





Lucifer - -| 180 387 Ditto 
Avon - -| 170 343 Ditto 
Pluto - -| 100] 365 Ditto 
Alban - -| 100 | 405 !Tender, 4 32-pounders. 
Porcupine -| 132 | 382 Surveying-vessel, 2 6—pdrs, brass. 
Shearwater -| 160 343 Ditto ditto 
Kite - -| 170 | 300 |Not determined. 
Comet - - 80 238 
Gleaner - ~-) 130 351 
Lightning - -| 100} 296 
Meteor ~ -! 100 296 
STEAM 
GUN VESSELS, ' 
2nd Class. 
Locust - -| 100) 284 1 18-pdr. gun of 22 cwt 17 ft., on pivot, slides, 
and carriages, and 2 18—pdr. carronades, IC cwt. 
7 ft., on Hardy’s carriages, 
Harpy - -| 200] 345 Ditto Iron 
Torch - -| 150] 345 Ditto ditto 
Jackall - -| 150] 345 Ditto ditto 
Lizard - -| 150] 345 Ditto ditto 
Bloodhound -| 150] 378 Ditto ditto 
Myrmidon -| 160] 370 Ditto ditto 
STEAM 


GUN VESSELS, 
Ist Class, (screw) 
Rifleman - -| 202] 483 (1 68-pdr, 95 cwt. 10 ft., and 1 10-inch gun, 85 
cwt. 9 ft. 4 in., on pivot, slides, and carriages, 
2 32~pdrs. of 25 cwt, 6 ft. on Hardy’s carrieges. 


Total, 4. 
Sharpshooter -| 202 | 483 Ditto—Iron. 
Archer - -| 202] 483 Ditto—buifding. 
Parthian - _ 202 483 Ditto ditto 
Sepoy - -| 202] 483 Ditto ditto 
Cossack -—- -| 202] 483 Ditto ditto 
STEAM GUN 
BOATS, (screw.) 
Teazer - -| 100 | 301 {1 8-inch gun, 65 cwt. 9 ft. on pivot, slides, and 
carriage; 1 brass 6-pdr. Total, 2. 
Minx - -| 100 301 Ditto—Iron 
Boxer - -—| 100} 301 Ditto—building 
Biter - -_| 100 30) Ditto ditto 
STEAM YACHTS. 
Victoria % Albert 430 | 1833 
Black Eagle ~| 260 | 540 
Undine ~ -| 100 284 |Jron 
Fairy (ten.) screw | 120 |} 312 |Ditto 
PACKETS, 
Adder - -| 100 341 
Advice - -| 80 197 
Asp - - -| 50] 112 [Building 
Banshee - - 350 656 |Ditto 
Caradoc - -| 300 650 |Ditto 
Doterel - - 130 237 
Dover - - 224 
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Name ofthe | Horse 
Vessels. power. | Tons. Armament, &c. 








Jasper - 233 
Liewllyn - 650 
Medina - 889 
Mdusa — 889 
Onyx : 300 
Otter - 237 
Pigmy - 221 
Pike - 111 |Building. 
Princess Alice 270 
Prospero - 249 
St. Columbo #50 
Sprightly - 234 
Vivid - -»- {Lron. 
Violet - 300 
Widgeon - Po 
Zephyr -- 237 
TENDERS. 
Dasher - 260 |Surveying—vessel, 2 6-pdrs., brass, 6 cwt. 
Wildfire —- 186 |Same as Dasher. 
Cuckoo -— ee 
Fearless - 165 
Dwarf - 164 |fron—Screw. 
Myrtle - 116 
Swallow e« 133 
Monkey - 212 
STEAM TUGS. 
African - 294 |2 32-pdrs,, 56 cwt. 9 ft. 6 in., pivot, slides, and 
carriages. 
Albert - 156 
Ariel - 149 
Bee — - 70 
- 12 
per lle = aa Same as African. 
Echo e 294 |Ditto 
Rocket - 70 
Swallow - 133 
DISCOVERY SHIPS. 
Erebas ° - 372 
Terror - = 362 
Vind ee Building. 
Cherokee - 
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Nava ENGINEERS. 


THE importance of the royal steam navy to this country, and the great re- 
sponsibility devolving on the engincers of that branch of Her Majesty's ser- 
vice, have rendered it advisable to hold out greater inducements than have 
hitherto been offered, to insure talented and fully competent engineers re- 
maining in the royal navy, when great advantages and high pay were offered 
by private companies, and high rank and pay by forcign governments, the 
following rules and regulations have been made for the benefit of the engineers 
of the royal steam navy of Great Britain :— 
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“ Admiralty, May 31; 1847. 

‘ Her Majesty having been pleased, by her order in council, of the 27th 
of February, to sanction a new classification for engineers in the royal navy, 
with certain alterations as to the appointment, rank, and pay, of these officers, 
I am commanded by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to transmit 
to you the accompanying copies of the rules and regulations respecting tbe 
examination, rank, pay, and appointment of engineers under the new estab- 
lishment. But, at the same time, I am to acquaint you that all engineers at 
present in the service are to be continued at their present scale of pay and 
allowances, rank, and denomination, until they shall be promoted into the 
new establishment, when they are to be furnished with pay documents up 
to that date, and their names are to be removed on the ship’s books from the 
ee ‘ warrant officers,’ to the second list, ‘ commission officers,’ civil 
branch. 

‘‘ Those engineers who drew bills for their pay as warrant officers, may in- 
clude the residue of that pay in the first quarterly bill they may draw on the 
new establishment, great care being taken that the period of service and the 
amount of pay on each list be clearly distinguished on the bill; but those 
who have not drawn. bills, having allotment in force, are to draw their quar- 
terly bills from the date of promotion only; and the captain or com j 
officer is to notify, without loss of time, by letter, to the secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, the date of promotion, in order that the allotments may be stopped. 


‘¢ By command of their Lordships, q.G.W 
“H.G, ARD.’’ 


Rules and Regulations respecting the Appointment, Rank, Examination, and 
Pay of Engineers, under Her Majesty's Order in Council of the 27th of 
February, 1847. 


Appointment and Rank— Engineers in Her Majesty’s naval service are to be 
classed in three divisions, and to be thus denominated :— 


Inspectors of machinery afioat. 
Chief Engineers. 
Assistant- Engineers. 


i two latter divisions are to be divided severally into three classes, 
namely :— 

Chief Engineers of the first, second, and third class. 

Aspistant-Engineers of the first, second, and third class. 

Engineers will be considered, as at present, to belong to the eivil branch 
of the Naval Service, and they will be appointed and rank as under- 
mentioned :— 

Inspectors of machinery afloat will be appointed by commission, and rank 
with, but after, Masters of the fleet. 
ee Engineers will be appointed by commission, and rank with, but after, 

asters. 

Assistant-Engineers will be appointed by order, and rank with, but after, 
Second Masters. 


Examinations und Qualificutions—Iaspectors of machinery afloat will be 
appointed by their Lordships for the responsible duties of superintending 
generally the machinery of steam vesecls attached to each station or squad. 
ron; and the candidates for such appointments must be men of experience 
and acknowledged ability, in whose judgment, integrity, and talent, implicit 
reliance can be placed. 

Chief Eugineer.—No person will be.considcred qualified to hold the com- 
mission of a Chief Engineer who is not able to keep accounts, make notes in 
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the log of every particular of the working of the engines and boilers, draw 
per sketches of any part of the machinery with figured dimensions fit to 
work from, be able and willing to exert himself practically as a workman 
when occasion requires, either in driving the engines, or packing, repairing, 
or adjusting, the various working parts of the machinery, and making good 
the defects of boilers. He must, therefore, possess a thorough knowledge of 
the construction and working of marine engines and boilers in all their parts, - 
coupled with. skill and experience as a tical mechanic. 

He must be so far acquainted with the elements of theoretical mechanics, 
as to comprehend the general principles on which the machine works. He 
must understand how to apply the indicator, and draw the -necessary con- 
clusions from the diagrams. 

He must be acquainted with the principle of expansion, and able to prove, 
or at least to illustrate, the advantages to be derived from the use of ex- 
pansive gear. 

The particular class, to which a chief engineer will be appointed, will 
depend not only on the result of his examination, but on his character, ser- 
vices, &c. 

Chief engineers will be examined at the steam department at Somerset 
House, by the chief engineer, and inspector of the machinery of the navy, in 
presence of the comptroller of steam machinery. 

Assistunt- Engineer.—He must be able to keep accounts, and make rough 
working sketches of engines and boilers. 

He must produce certificates of servitude in a factory, or other proof of 
his acquaintance with the engine work, and of his practical abilities as a 
mechanic, as well as testimonials of good conduct and character. 

He must understand the general principle of the engine, and be acquainted 
with the names of the various parts and their uses. ‘The Second-Class As- 
sistant-engineer, in addition to the foregoing general acquirements, must have 
served at sea at least one year, and produce proof of his capability to work 
engines, &c. 

The First Class Assistant-Engineer, in addition to the foregoing general 
acquirements, must have served at sea at least two years as an engineer, and 
be competent to take charge of the engines when required to doso. He 
must be well acquainted with the principle on which the machine works in 
all its parts, be able to adjust the various working parts, and set right defects 
which may arise in the engines and boilers. | 

According to his acquirements in these points, his proficiency as a work- 
man, and his general character and servitude, will depend his promotion to 
the higher rank of chief engineer. But he will not be considered eligible for 
promotion to this latter rank until he shall have served three years in the 
eapacity of First Class Assistant, or as ‘ First Class Engineer,” on the old 
establishment. 

Assistant-Engineers will be examined by the Chief Engineers and Inspec- 
tors of machinery of the Government factories, in the presence of the Super- 
intendant of the dockyard, or such other officer as may be nominated for the 


ose. 

Th the event, however, of the exigencies of the Service requiring the entr 
of engineers who may not have served at sea the full periods herein stated, 
but in other respects may produce proof of their qualifications, a deviation 
from these regulations will he allowed by the special authority, in each in- 
stance, of the Board of Admiralty, a notation to such effect being made on 
the passing certificates with a statement of the circumstances of the case. 

all Engineers at present in the service are to be continued at their present 
rank and denomination until they shall have been examined and found eligible 
for promotion into the new establishment. 
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Pay—The pay of Engineers on the new establishinent will be regulated un- 
der the articles in the ‘* Queen’s Regulations” and ‘‘ Admiralty Instructions’ 
applicable to commission officers, except as regards the termination of their 
harbour-service pay, and commencemeat of sea pay, which will be regulated 
as directed in the case of warrant officers, under chap. 10, art. 8, page 93, of 
the * Queen's Regulations.” 














Rank Cla Sea pay | <crvice pa 
‘ 88. service 

e per month. per ca 

| 1 £ 8 da | £ 8 d. 

Inspectors of machinery afloat ne | 25 0 oO 13 15 O 

First 20 0 0 1l 0 O 

Chief Engineers, : ‘ Second | 16 0 0 816 0 

Third | 14 0 0 714 0 

First | 12 0 0 6 12 0 

Assistant- Engineers, , : Second 910 0 5 4 0 

Third 8 0 0 440 





N.B.—They are not to reccive any additional pay for service within the 
tropics, nor any compensation in lieu of the allowance for the instruction of 
boys. 

When Engineers borne for harbour-duty may have charge of steam 
machinery, they are to receive sea pay. When Engineers are appointed from 
harbour-service pay to sea-going ships, they will be entitled to receive three 
months’ advance of pay. When Enginesss are employed to execute any 
work not for their own ship, they will be allowed extra pay (granted under 
the “ uc Regulations,” chap. 10, sec. 4, art. 1, page 104,) according to 
their rank. 


Tug Lity Courts’-MartTIAL. 


A Court Martial assembled on Thursday morning, at nine o'clock, on board 
the Victory, 104, flag ship at Portsmouth, for the purpose of trying Mr. John 
Wilmot Young, acting master of the Zily, on charges preferred against him 
by the commander of that sloop, Charles J. F. Newton. ‘he Court was 
composed of nine officers—Rear-Adm. of the White, Hyde Parker, C.B,, 
Superintendent of the Dock Yard and acting Com.-in-Chief, president ; 
Rear-Adm. of the Islue, Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B., &c , Capt. Pasco, of the 
Victory, Capt. Sir James Stirling, of the Howe, Capt. Chads, C.B., of the 
Excellent, Capt. Lushington, of the Vengeance, Capt. Milne, of the St. Vir- 
cent, Capt. the Hon. D. Pelham, of the "Odin, and Capt, S. C. Dacres, of the 
Avenger. 

Mr. Hoskins, solicitor, assisted the prisoner. 

Ist Charge. That the said John Wilmot Young, acting master of the 
Lily, and serving on board her at the island of Ascension, on the 21st April, 
1847, was on the evening of that day in a state of drunkenness. 

2nd Charge. That he, the said John Wilmot Young, did on the 21st of 
April, behave towards his Commander, the said Charles J. F. Newton, with 
great disrespect. 

3rd Charge. ‘That he, the said John Wilmot Young, being in charge of 
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the watch on board the Zily at sea, on the lst of June, 1847, did sleep on 
his watch. 

Commander Newton, the prosecutor, was first sworn. He stated that the 
sa} arrived at Ascension on the evening of the 21st of April last, when he 
collected the quarterly returns of the Lily, to take to the senior officer, at the 
island. At half-past nine at night he sent for Mr. Young, the master, to get 
the quarterly track chart, which should have been made up to the 3lst of 
March, and although Mr. Young had previously informed him, (Com. New- 
ton,) that the chart was finished, it was found not to be so, and he told Mr. 
Young he would report the circumstance to the senior officer in command, to 
which Mr. Young replied he might do so, and take his (Mr. Young's) com- 
mission with him, Mr. Young leaving the cabin at the same time and slam- 
ming the door. The commander went on deck with the first-lieutenant, 
Mr. Williams, and some further altercation took place, he sent Mr. Young 
below under arrest. The commander's evidence went to prove that, on this 
occasion, Mr. Young was both drunk and disrespectful. 

On the third charge, the commander gave evidence of his having come up 
on deck at half-past eleven, in the first watch, on the Ist of June last, the 
Lily being at sea, on her way home, under all plain sail to royals, and with 
the fore-topmast studding-sail set, the vessel going at the rate of nine knots 
through the water, when he found Mr. Young, (then officer of the watch,) 
fast asleep on the after grating, rolled up in a blanket. 

Mr. George K. Williams, the senior-lieutenant, corroborated, in every 
particular, Com. Newton's evidence, both as to Mr. Young's being drunk and 
disrespectful on the 21st of April, and also to Mr. Young's being found asleep 
on his watch, on the Ist of June. 

Mr. Tallis, the clerk of the ship, was present on the 2lst of April, when 
the occurrence took place. To the best of his judgment Mr. Young was 
sober at the time, and that he was disrespectful to Com. Newton, but not 
highly 80. 

r. Devonshire, gunner of the Zly, proved that Mr. Young was dis- 
respectful to his commander, but said he was sober at the time. He also 
poe to having roused up Mr. Young when asleep on the after grating, in 

is firat watch, on the Ist of June. 

With this closed the evidence for the prosecution, Mr. Young asked an 
hour to prepare his defence, which was granted, at the expiration of that 
time the court was re-opened, when the following defence was read by Mr. 
James Hoskins. 

‘“* Mr. President and gentlemen of this hon. Court,—It is with feelings of 
painful emotion that I stand before this hon. tribunal to answer to the charges 

ferred against me by the Com. of H.M. sloop in which I have had the 
onour to serve, a situation in which I feel I have been placed by having the 
misfortune to be one of the several officers belonging to that sloop, who, for 
some cause unexplained to ourselves, have incurred the displeasure and 
animosity of her commander, and certainly, no more cruel method of display- 
ing that animosity towards myself could have been devised, than that of 
charging me with drunkenness, a charge which I indignantly deny, and 
which, I hope, I shall be able satisfactorily to disprove. 1 will briefly relate 
to the court the circumstances which occurred on the 21st of April, 1847, the 
day laid in the first charge, and out of which, the accusation of my being in 
a state of drunkenness arises. On the afternoon of that day, in the discharge 
of my duty as acting-master, I took H.M. sloop, Lily, into Ascension roadé, 
and anchored her about half past 7 p.m.; soon after which, I went on board 
the Tortvise to see if there were any letters from England, and whilst on 
board that ship, I took one glass of brandy and water with the officers, which 
was the only stimulant I drank. After having remained on board the 7or- 
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toise little more than half an hour, I returned on board the Lily about half- 
past 8 o'clock, in one of the boats belonging to that ship, which was then 
alongside the Tortoise, in charge of Mr. Batten, now midshipman, but then 
naval cadet, whom I shall call before this hon. court, and who will prove that 
I was perfectly sober when I accompanied him back to the Lily. 

‘‘ On getting on board that sloop, I reported myself to the first-lieutenant, 
although he does not recollect the circumstance, and after chatting a few 
minutes with the lieutenant of the Tortoise, who was in our gun-room, I re- 
tired to rest about 9 o'clock, it being my usual practice to do so, and even 
before that hour, in consequence of the arduous duties I had to discharge. 
About half-past 10, the commander's steward called me, and said the captain 
wanted me; on hearing which, I immediately arose, dressed myself, and 
proceeded to the captain’s cabin. On my entering the cabin, Com. Newton 
asked me, in a very peremptory tone, if the track chart was ready. I told 
him it was not quite ready, as it wanted shading, but if he would allow me a 
little time I would complete it. The commander put himself into a great 
passion, and demanded to know why it was not done. I explained to him 
that I had the duty of lieutenant as well as master to do, but that if he 
would give ine a little time, I would finish the chart. The commander then 
with an oath, and with great violence of manner, declared that he would re- 
port me. I confess that my feelings were much wounded by his overbearing 
manner towards me, and I left the cabin. He then sent for me again into 
the cabin, and said I was not sober; that I should go into my cabin under 
arrest for being drunk. Goaded as I then was by a sense of the injustice 
which I felt to have been done towards me, I regret to admit that I was 
tempted to say, that rather than be treated in that manner I would resign my 
commission. I accordingly went to my cabin, upon which the commander 
sent for me on the quarter-deck, and told me that in consequence of my not 
being in a state of sobriety I must go below and consider myself suspended 
from duty. Being convinced that I was most unjustly accused of an offence 
of which I was not guilty, having taken no stimulant during the day to 
occasion my being in any other state than that of perfect sobriety, I requested 
the officer of the watch, Mr. Devonshire, the gunner, as also Mr. Tallis, the 
clerk in charge, to observe my conduct, and say if I were sober. They both 
replied, that I was sober; I then went below and proceeded to the cabin of 
Lieut. Branch, and asked him if I were drunk. He replied, ‘ Certainly not,’ 
Having done this, I went into the gun-room, and asked the same question of 
Mr. Spain, an officer who was a passenger with us, and who replied that [ 
was sober. The gun-room steward, Isaac Hoyle, having been present in the 
gun-room, when I asked this question of Mr. Spain, made this observation, 
‘If Mr. Young is drunk, he has had nothing here to make him so, at all 
events.’ I shall call these several persons as witnesses on my behalf, except 
Mr. Spain, whose attendance I am unable to procure, and Mr. Devonshire, 
who has already given his evidence, and I trust that their concurrent 
testimony will prove, to the entire satisfaction of this hon. court, that I was 
perfectly sober at the time mentioned in the first charge, and will convince 
even Com. Newton himself, that he has inflicted upon me a great injustice, 
by a public accusation against me, at once so serious and unfounded. The 
animus of Com. Newton towards me will, I think, be apparent by the fact, 
that not content with bringing against me the serious charge of drunkenness 
on the 21st of April last, he has multiplied into two distinct offences, the 
occurrences of that day, and accused me, in the second charge, of having 
been highly disrespectful to him as my commanding officer. can assure 
this hon. court, that I am not conscious of having offered any disrespect to 
Com. Newton on that day, or at any other time, except what I stated as to 
resigning my commission, and it was very far from my intention to have done 
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so, and T shall exceedingly regret if any part of my conduct should have 
borne that construction. I know too well what is due from a subordinate toa 
superior officer, to have been willingly guilty of that offence; my manner 
may have been excited from the causes I have stated, but I shall deeply 
lament if it should be proved that, even under that excitement, I was 
betrayed into disrespectful behaviour towards my commander, except in the 
instant to which I have alluded, and which I exceedingly regret. 

‘‘With respect to the third charge, of having been found asleep on my 
watch, on the Ist day of June, 1847, I feel it necessary to offer a candid ex- 

lanation to this hon. court. From the time of our nailing from Sierra Leone, 

had been doing the duty of two officers, namely, lieutenant and master, 
having two watches of four hours each to keep during the day, having also to 
work up the ship, and being ordered to be called on deck whenever the 
hands were turned up. Oppressed by the weight of this double duty, | was 
worn down by fatigue, and was. suffering from indisposition, having been 
unable for several days to take "a meals. In this condition, although from 
mental and bodily exhaustion I was inadequate to the effort, it was my 
anxious desire, if possible, to discharge all the duties assigned to me. Whilst, 
however, I was keeping the first watch, from 8 to 12 o'clock in the evening 
of the Ist of June, finding great pains in my limbs, and feeling exceedingly 
unwell, I sat down and sent for a blanket, which I placed over my legs, and 
in that state was unfortunately overpowered by sleep, a circumstance which 
I exceedingly deplore, but which I trust will, in the minds of this hon. court, 
be found to possess some extenuating features. I have thus, sir and gentle- 
men, humbly ventured to offer a few brief remarks upon the three scveral 
charges preferred against me. I stand before you as a young officer, whose 
fate is in your hands. Having been engaged for several years in the merchant 
service as mate, I entered the Royal Navy in December, 1843, and have 
served successively as master’s assistant, acting second master, and actin 
master on board H.M.S. Satellite, Tortoise, Larne, Penelope, and Lily. i 
shall lay before the court, my certificates of service, and two or three officers, 
with whom I .have served, will do me the honour to give their testimony to 
my good character and conduct. I feel the serious nature of the charges 
against me, and am especially anxious to rescue my character, on which my 
future prospects in life entirely depend, from the unjust charge of drunken- 
ness brought against me, and [ trust that when the testimony of my witnesses 
has been given, this honourable court will, by its sentence, relieve me from the 
stain which has thus been attempted to be fixed upon my reputation. I hope 
that whatever anguish of mind I may have endured in consequence of the 
harsh and severe manner of Com. Newton towards me, and the unfounded ac- 
cusation brought against me, I shall not be deemed guilty of having been 
wilfully highly disrespectful to my commanding officer, as imputed to me in 
the second charge; and with respect to the third charge, when the exhausted - 
powers of nature were overtaken by slumber, and when indisposition of body 
rendered me incapable of performing the duties which I was zealously striv- 
ing to discharge, I can only cast myself on the indulgent and merciful consi- 
deration of this most honourable court.” 

After the certificates mentioned above were put in from the various officers 
(the late Commodore Jones, Coms. Morrel, Rowley, Morris, Fiulayson, &c.) 
under whom the prisoner had served since his entry into the service, all of 
which were highly creditable to him as an officer and a gentleman. Capt. 
Brisbane, of the Larne, Lieut. Branch, and Mr. Batten, midshipman of the 
Lily, and the gun-room steward of that sloop, gave the prisoner an excellent 
character, and denied his inebriety. 

The Court, however, after deliberation, declared the first charge not proved; 
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but the second and third fully proved, and adjudged the prisoner to be dis- 
missed from Her Majesty’s service. 

The court was then cleared and presently re-opened, and the trial of Lieut. 
Branch was commenced. 


Lieut. John Powell Branch, the Sec-Lieut. of the Zily, on the following 
charges preferred against him by Com. C. J. F. Newton :— 

Ist. That he, the said John Powell Branch, while serving on board the 
Lily, between the 9th October 1845, and the 11th May, 1846, was on several 
occasions highly disrespectful and insubordinate to his commander, Charles 
James Franclin Newton. 

2nd. That, on the 15th June, 1846, he was highly disrespectful to his 
Com. officer, C. J. F. Newton. 

The first part of the first charge had reference to what occurred upwards 
of eighteen months back, in Oct 1845, and arose out of not signing an order 
issued by Capt. Newton respecting the uniform and clothes of the officers and 
crew of the brig, which order Lieut. Branch did not at first understand, but 
on its being explained to him, he sent for Mr. Tallis, the clerk of the Lily, in 
an hour and a-half after his first receiving it, to say he would sign it, and as 
soon as the order was presented to him he did so. 

The next matter was relative to the first charge, which oceurred when the 
Lily was at Ascension in Dec. 1845, on which occasion Com. Brisbane, of Larne, 
was ordered by Commodore Jones of Penelope, to goon board the Lily to 
inquire about a complaint that had been made about the sloop’s bread lockers, 
when, as the first lieut. was absent, and the second lieut., Mr. Branch, ad- 
dressing Com. Brisbane to explain the reason of his absence from the sloop, 
it was construed into disrespect to his Commander, Newton, and, in conse- 
quence, the circumstance was reported to Commodore Jones, and he desired 
Com. Brisbane to admonish Lieut. Branch for his conduct. Com. Brisbane, 
(now Capt.) gave evidence for the prosecution on this matter, and acknow- 
ledged that both Commodore Jones and himself considered the admonition, 
adequate to the offence. 

Another charge was brought about the removal of some yams from the 
gun-room, about which Lieut. Branch, although under arrest, considered he 
had a right to speak, which was construed into disrespect by the Commander, 
and by the First Lieut. Mr. Williams. There was also another which 
formed part of the second charge respecting duty carried on when the hands 
were turned up, and Mr. Branch was doing duty on the forecastle (which we 
vould make notbing of). For the prosecution, Com. Newton called Captain 
Brisbane, on the part of the first charge, and Lieut G. B. Williams. The 
evidence of the latter went to show various instances of disrespect from Lieut. 
Branch towards Com. Newton; and although the Commander's list of wit- 
nesses was numerous, no other person than Lieut. Williams was called for the 
prosecution. The court sat till six o’clock on Thursday evening, when x 
adjourned until nine o'clock the next morning. On Com. Newton declining 
to call further evidence, the court allowed Lieut. Branch until one o'clock to 
prepare his defence. Mr. Hoskins, (solicitor of Gosport) read the defence, 
which strongly commented on the harsh and oppressive conduct of Com. 
Newton towards the prisoner, who had been under arrest for a space between 
15 and 16 months, and who had not set his foot on shore for nearly two years, 
and who had never in a single instance treated his commander with disre- 
spect. Lieut. Branch next called on Lieut. F. O'Reilly, Mr. J. Stiell, sur- 
geon, Mr. Tallis, clerk, and Mr. Van Stover, boatswain of the Zily. From 
above evidence, it appeare that Lieut. Branch had always and on every oc- 
casion paid to his commander, Newton, the most perfect respect ; that on the 
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occasion of his addressing a report to Com. Brisbane, instead of to his own 
eommander, was an error in judgment, for which he had been admonished ; 
and that throughout his services in the Lily he had committed no one instance 
of insubordination or disrespect ; and all agreed in giving him the character 
of a gentleman and zealous officer. Com. Wilmot was also called, who hav- 
ing served with him as first lieut. of the Lily, for the space of eight months, 
on the coast of Africa, spoke of his zeal as an officer, and of his quiet and 
gentlemanly conduct on all occasions. Certificates from many distinguished 
officers, ander whom Lieut. Branch had served, were read to the court, show- 
ing that Lieut. Branch had, during his long services, acquired their respect 
and esteem. 

Sentence—The Court, after duly weighing the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion and defence, declared the charges not proved, and found them frivolous 
and vexatious, and, therefore, did fully acquit Lieut. John Powell Branch, 
and he is hereby fully acquitted accordingly. 

On Admiral Hyde Parker delivering to Lieut. Branch his sword, he ad- 
dressed him in these words :—“ Lieut. Branch, | am most happy in returning 
you your sword, of which you have been deprived most unjustly for so long a 
time.” 


Stations oF Her Masesry’s SHips in COMMISSION. 


With the years when built, and the dates of Commission of the Officers in Command. 


Acheron, st.v 2 (18:31) Lt. Com. A. R. Dunlap, 1842, Woolwich — Acorn, 16 
¢1888) Com. J. E. Bingham, 1841, East Indies— Act@on, 26 (1831) Capt. G. 
Mansel 1840, Coast of Africa—Adder, 1 st.v Mast-Com. J. Hammond, act. 
Pembroke—Advice, 1, st.tg. Lieut. Com. C. A. Petch, 1828, Pembroke— 

fEolus, dep.sh (1825) Mast-Com. J. thomas, 1826, part. serv—Agincourt, 72 
- (1817) Rear. Ad. Sir T. J. Cochrane, cs. xt., Capt. W. J. Hope Johnstone, 
1823, China—Alarm, 26 (1845) Capt. G. G. Loch, 1841, North America and 
West Indies—Al5an, 1 st.v (1826) Mast-Com. M. Bradshaw, 1842, part. serv 
— Albatross, 16 (1841) Com. A. Farquhar, 1444, Coast of Africa— Albion, 90 
(1842) Capt. C. H. Freemantle, 1825, Mediterranean—Alecto, st.v (1839) 
Com. V. A. Massingberd, 1842, South-east coast of America—Allgator, 26 
(182%) hospital ship, China—Amazon, 42 (1821) Capt. James J. Stopford, 
1841, Coast of Portugal—America, 50 (1809) Capt. Sir T. Maitland, cs. xt. 
1837, Coast of Portugal—Amphion, Capt. W. J. Williams, 1841, Sheerness— 
Andromache (1832) store-sh. Mast-Com. T. Johnson, 1803, part. serv—Andro- 
meda (1829) store-sh. Com. E. W. Gilbert, 1822, part. serv— Apollo, 8, tr-sh 
(1805) Com. W. Radcliffe, 1830, part. serv—Ardent, st.v (1841) Lt-Com. J. 
R. Baker, 1828, Mediterranean—Azsp, 1 st.v Lt-Com. W. W. Oke, 1825, Port- 
patrick—Astrea, 16 st.v Mast-Com. W. Yeames, 1810, Falmouth—Adhol/, 2 
tr.sh (1820) Mast-Com. E. J. P. Pearn, 1827, part. serv—Avenger, st.v (1845) 
Capt. 8. C. Dacres, 1840, Portsmouth—Aron, at.v (1825) Com. H. C. Otter, 
1831, part. serv. 

Belleisle, 72 (1819) Capt. John Kingcome, 1838, Devonport—Belvidera, 
dep-sh Capt. H. Layton, 1825, part. serv—Birkenhead, st.v (1845) Com. A. 
H. Ingram, 1341, part. serv— Bit/ern 16 (1840) Com. T. Hope, 1841, coast of 
Africa— Black Eagle, st.v (1831) Mast-Com. S. B. Cook, 1838, Wootwich 
Blazer, 3 at.v (1834) Capt. J. Washington, 1842, part. serv-—Bloodhound, st.v 
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(1845) Lt-Com. R. Phillipps (1830) east coast of Scotland— Bonetfa, 3 (1836) 
Com. T. S. Brock, 1842, Mediterranean— Bramble, 10 (1822) Lt.C.B. Yule, 1842, 
tender to Rattlesnake, East Indies—Brilliant, 22 (1814) Capt. Watson, cB. 
1842, Cape of Good Hope—Bull Dog, st.vy (1845) Com. A. C. Key, 1845, 
coast of Portugal. 

Caledonia, 120 (1808) Capt. M. H. Dixon, 1811, Devonport—Calliope, 2G 
(1837) Capt. E. Stanley, 1838, East Indies—Cal/ypso, 20 (1845) Capt. H. J. 
Worth, 1840, Pacific—Canopus, 84 (1794) Capt. F. Moresby, cs. 1814, coast 
of Portugal—Carysfort, 26 (1836) Capt. G. H. Seymour, 1844, Pscific—Cas- 
tor, 36 (1832) Capt. C. Graham, 1830, East Indies—Cerus, tender, Sec- Mast. 
T. Fogden, act. Sheerness—Ceylon, 2 (1810) rec.sh Rear-Adm. Sir L. Curtis, 
Bt, Lt. C. B. Kennedy, 1846, Flag-Lt. Malta—Cherokee, st.v Com. W. N. 
Fowell, 1839, Lakes of Canada—Childers, 16 (1827) Com. J. C. Pitman, 1842, 
China—Collingtrood, 80 (1841) Rear-Adm. Sir George Seymour, ccu., Capt, 
K. Smart, xu. 1827, Pacific—Columbia, st.sur.v (1829) Capt. W. F. Owen, 
1811, North America—Columbine 18 (1826) Com. C. C. Grey, 1842, East In- 
dies—Comet, st.v (1822) Lt-Com. C. E. Juhnson, 1840, part. serv—Comus, 18 
(1828) Com. E. C. T. D’Eyncourt, 1842, south-east coust of Aimerica—Con- 
fiance, st.v Sec-Mast. J. Jagoe, act. Devonport—Constance, 50 (1846) Capt. 
Sir B. W. Walker, 1838, Pacific—Contes/, 12 (1846) Com. A. McMurdo, 
1843, coast of Africa—Conway, 26, 1832, Capt. W. Kelly, 1844, on passage 
home from Cape—Cormorant, 6 st.v (1842) Com. F. P. B. Sesmour, 1847, 
Pacific—Crescent, 42 rec.sh (1810) Lt-Com. T. C. Meheux, 1838, Rio de 
Janeiro—Crocodile, rec. sh (1827) Rear Ad. Sir H. Pigot, Lt-Com. 8. R. Pro- 
theroe, 1826, Cork—Cruizer, 16 (1828) Com. E. Peirse, 1842, East Indies— 
Cuckoo, st.v Lt-Com. A. Parks, 1815, Sheerness—Curacoa, 24 (1809) Capt. 
W. Broughton, 1831, south-east coast of America. 

Dedalus, 16 (1828) Capt. P. McQuhae, 1835, China—Daring, 12 (1844) 
Com. W. Peel, 1846, North America and West Indies—Dart, 3 Lt-Com. E. 
A. Glynn, 1840, coast of Africa—Dasher, st.v (1837) Com. W. L. Sheringham, 
1843, part. serv—Dee, st.v 2 (1832) Mast-Com. T. Driver, 1899, part. serv— 
Devastation, st.v (1841) Com. E. Crouch, 1846, coast of Africa—Dido, 20 
(1836) Capt. J. B. Maxwell, 1837, East Indies—Doterel, st.packet (1826) 
Mast-Com. J. Grey, act. Holylead—Dover, st-packet, Lt.Com.G Raymond, 
1815, Dover—Dragon, st.v (1845) Capt. W. H. Hall, 1844, Woolwich. 

Eagle, 50, Sas, Capt. G. B Martin, ca. 1828, Mediterranean—£lectra, 
18 (1837) Com. F. W. P. Bouverie, 1842, act. North America and West 
Indies— Endymion, 44 (1797) Capt. G. W. C. Courtenay, 1528, North Ame- 
rica and West Indies—Erebus, bomb v. (1827) Capt. Sir J. Fr.nklin, 1822, 
Arctic Expedition— Espiegle, 12 (1844) Com. T. P. Thompson, 184], China 
—Eurydice, 26 (1843) Capt. T. V. Anson, 1841, Cape of Good Hope— 
Excellent, (1810) Rear-Adm. Sir Hyde Parker, cs., Capt. H. D. Chads, cs. 
1825, Portsmouth. 

Fairy, yt (1845) tender to Victoria and Albert, Portsmonth—Fantome, 16 
(1839) Com. T.P. Le Hardy, 1837, Mediterranean— Favorite, 18 (1829) Com. 
A. Murray, 1840, coast of Africa—Ferret, 10 (1840) Com. G. Sprigg, 1844, 
coast of Africa—Firebrand, st.v (1843) Capt. J. Hope, cs. 1838, south-east 
coast of America—Firefly, 2 st.sur.v (1832) Capt. F. Ww Beechey, 1827, Irish 
Channel—Fisgard, 42 (1819) Capt. J. A. Duntze, 1829, Pacific—Flamer, et.v 
(1831) Lt-Com. G. Lavie, Mediterranean—Flying Fish, 12 (1844) Com. 
P. H. Dyke, 1844, coast of Africa—For, 42 (1829) Commodore Sir Lf. Black- 
wood, 1837, East Indies. 

Garland, st.v Mast-Com. L. Smithett, act. Dover— Geyser, st.v (1841) Com. 
F. T. Brown, 1840, coast of Portugal— Gladiator, st.v (1790) Capt. J. Robb, 
1841, coast of Portugal—Grampus, 50 (1784) Capt. H. B. Martin, cs. 1828, 
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Pacific— Grappler, st.v (1846) Lt. T. H. Lysaght, 1841, coast of Africa— 
Grecian, 16 (1838) Com. L. S Tindal, 1831, south-east coast of America— 
Griffon, 6 (1832) Lt. Com. J. P. Thurburn, 1841, south-east coast of America 
— Growler, st.v (1841) Com. J. M. Potbury, 1844, coast of Africa. 

Harlequin 16 (1836) Com. J. Moore, 1843, Mediterranean—-Harpy, st.v 
(1845) Lt-Com. J. W. Tomlinson, 1826, south-east coast of America—Hecla, 
st.v (1839) Com. C. Starmer, 1842, Mediterranear—Helena, 16 (1843) Com. 
Sir C, Ricketts, (Capt.) Cape of Good Hope—Herald, 26 (1823) surv. Capt. 
H. Kellett, cs. 1842, Pacific—J/ermes, 2 st.v (1835) Com, Carr, 1821, North 
America and West Indies--Heroine, 6 (1841) Com. C. Edmunds, 1841, coast 
of Africa—Hibernia, 120 (1804) Vice-Adm. Sir W. Parker, Bt. acs., Cap?. P. 
Richards, cs. 1828, coast of Portugal— Hound, 10 (1846) Com. G. H. Wood, 
1846, coast of Africa—Howe, 120 (1815) Rear-Adm. Sir C. Napier, xcs., 
way Sir J. Stirling, 1818, Portsmouth. : 

maum, (1825) rec.sh Commodore Lambert, Jamaica—ZJnflexible, st.v (1844) 
Com. J, C. Hoseason, East Indies—Jris, 26 (1840) Capt. G. R. Mundy, 
1837, China. 

Jackal, st.v (1845) Lt-Com. G. Western, 1837, coast of Portugal—Jasper, 
st.v Mast-Com. E. Rose, 1823, Pembroke—Juno, 26 (1845) Capt. P. I. Blake, 
1841, Pacific. 

Kestrel, brig, Lt-Com. H. Baker, 1846, Rio Janeiro—King/fisher, 12 (1845) 
Com. F. W. Horton, 1846, coast of Africa—Kive, st.v Mast-Com. G. Filmer, 
1838, Portsmouth. 

Lark, 4 sur.v (1830) Lt-Com. G. B. Lawrence, 1843, North America and 
West Indies—Lightning, 2 st.v (1823) Mast-Com. Petley, 1844, Scotland— 
Lily, \6 (1837) Com. C. J. F. Newton, 1838, Portsmouth—Zixard, st.v Lieut- 
Com. W. A. R. Pearse, act. south-east coast of America—Locus/, 3 st.v (1840) 
Lt-Com. E. R. Power, 1839, Mediterranean—Lucifer, st.sur.v (1825) Com. G. 
A. Fraser, 1841, Ireland. 

Madagascar, 44 Mast—Com. W. J. W. Burney, 1841, part. serv— Mariner, 
16 Com. C. M. Mathison, 1843, coast of Africa—Mastiff, sur.v Com. A. B. 
Becher, 1841, Orkney Islands—Medea, st.v Com. T. H. Mason, 1841, Cape of 
. Good Hope— Medina, 2 st.v (1840) Mast-Com. W. Smithett, act. Liverpool— 
Medusa, 2 st.v (1839) Lt-Com. J. G. Raymond, 1828, Liverpool—Melampus, 
42 Capt. J. N. Campbell, cs. 1827, East Indies—Mercury, cutter, Lt-Com. 
John Corbett, 1846, off Brighton— Merlin, 2 (1839) st.v Lt-Com. A. T. Mann, 
1827, Liverpool—Meteor, 2 st.v (1824) Lt-Com. G. Butler, 1811, Mediter- 
ranean— Minden, 20 store-sh Mast. J. Mitchell, 1827, China—/Minos, st.v Lt- 
Com. J. Harper, act. 1845, Lake Erie—Modesfe, (1837) Pacific—Mohawk, 
Lt-Com. John Tyssen, 1832, Lake Huron—Vonkey, st.v Sec-Mast. W. Bry- 
ant, Woolwich—Mufine, 12 Com. R. ‘Tyron, 1841, Mediterranean— Myrmidon, 
st.v Lt-Com. E. F. Roberts, 1841, part. service. 

Naiad, store-sh Mast-Com. W. L. Browne, 1831, ee eee 10 
(1830) Lt-Com. W. T. Rivers, 1841, coast of Portugal—Nereus, store-dep. 
Mast-Com. F. W. Bateman, 1837, Valparaiso— Nimrod, 82,Com. J. R. Dacres, 
1841, coast of Africa. 

Ocean, 80 (1805) Vice-Adm. Su E. D. King, xcu., Capt-Sup. D. Price, 
1815, Sheerness—Odin, st-v (1846) Capt. Hon. F. T. Belham, 1840, Ports- 
mouth —Onyz, st-v (1843) Lt-Com. R. Mudge, 1815, Dover—Otter, st-pkt. 
Lt-Com. E. Wylde, 1814, Holyhead. 

Pandora, 6 (1833) Lt-Com. Jas. Wood, a (1841) Pacific—Pantaloon, 10 
(1881) Com. H. J. Douglas, 1845, act. North America and West Indies— 
Penelope, st-v .(1829) Commodore Sir Charles Hotham, xcz., Capt. H. W. 
Giffard, 1841, coast of Africa—Perseus, rec-sh (1812) Lt-Com. Greet, 1840, 
off the Tower—Persiaa, 16 (1839) Com. H. Coryton, 1841, North America 
and West Indies—Phslomel, 6 (1812) Com. W. C. Wood, 1841, coast of 
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Africa—Pheenix, st-v (1832) Com. J. S. A. Dennis, 1°40, ccast of Portugel— 
Pickle, 2 (1827) Lt-Com. H. Bernard, 1841, North America and West Indies 
Pigmy, 1 st-pkt (1827) Lt-Com. A. Darby, 1828, Pembroke—Pike, 1 st-v Lt- 
Com. A. Boyter, 1515, Portpatrick—Pilot, 16 (1838) Com. G. K. Wilson, 
1840, East Indies—Pluto, 2 (1831) Lt-Com. F. Lowe, 1837, part. serv—Poic- 
tiers, 72 (1809) Capt-Sup. Sir T. Bourchier, xcs. 1827, Chatham— Polyphe - 
mus, 1 et-v (1839) Com. McCleverty, 1842, coast of Portugal—Porcupme, st-v 
(1844) Capt. F. Bullock, 1838, part. serv—President, 50 (1830) Rear-Adm. 
Dacres, Capt. W. P. Stanley, 1838, Cape of Good Hope—Princess Alice, (1844) 
Lt-Com. T. 8. Scriven, 1842, Dover—Prometheus, st-sloop (1839 Com. J. 
Hay, 1841, coast of Atrica—Prospero, 1 st-¥ (1829) Sec-Mast. W. J. Rain- 
bolt, 1846, steam-packet, Pembroke. 

Queen, 110 (1839) Adm. Sir John West, Capt. Sir Henry Leeke, xu. 1826, 
Devcnport. 

Racehorse, 18 (183) Com. E. 8. Southeby, 1841, East Indies—Racer, 16 
(1833) Com. A. Reed, 1837, south-east coa-t of America— Raleigh, 50 (1845) 
Commodore Sir T. Herbert, 1822, south-east coast of America—Ranger, 6 
{1835) Com. James Anderson, 1841, coast of Africa— Rapid, 10 (1840) Com. 
Dixon, 1841, coast of Africa—Ratiler, 6 st-v Com. R. Moorman, 1845, part. 
serv—Ratilesnake, 2 sur-v (1822) Capt. O. Stanley, 1844, East Indies—Re- 
cruit, 12 (1846) Com. A. Slade, 1841, coast of Portugal—Redwing, st-v (1834) 
Com. T. Bevis, 1829, Liverpool—Research, tender, Mediterranean—Resistance, 
(1805) tr-sh Com. G. Lowe, 1840, part. serv—Rhadamanthus, 2 st (1832) 
Mast-Com J. Aylen, 1812, part. serv—Ringdove, 16 (1833) Com. W. J.C. 
Chifford, 1842, China— Rodney, 92 (1833) Capt. E. Collier, cs. 1844, Mediter- 
ranean—Rolla, 10 (1829) Com. H. M. Ellicombe, 1841, coast of Africa— 
Rosamond, st-v (1844) Com. J. Foote, 1845, Cape of Good Hope—Royalist, 
Lt-Com. D. McD. Gordon, act. 1845, China—Royal Sovereign, yt. (1804) Capt. 
Sup. G. T. Falcon, 1813, Pembroke. 

St. Vincent, 120 (1815) Capt. A. Milne, 1839, Portsmouth—Samarang, 22 
Sec-Mast. G. A. Stabt, Gibraltar—Samson, st-trigate (1844) Capt. T. Hen- 
derson, 1840, Pacific—San Josef, 110. Ordinary guard-ship, Rear-Adw. Sir J. 
Louis, Bt., Com. C, Hall, 1841, Devonpori—Satellite, 18 (1826) Com. Rowley, 
1842, south-east coast of America—Scourge, steam- sloop, (1844) Com. J.C. 
Caffin, 1842, Portsmouth—Scout, (1832) Com, W. Loring, 184), China— 
Seaflower, 6 ct (1830) Com. H. Dumaresq, 1812, part. serv—Sealark, (1843) 
Lt-Com. R. D. White, 1840, coast of Africa—Seringapatam, store-ship, Mast- 
Com. D. McCreight, Sheerness—Shearwater, 2 st.v (1835) Capt. C. G. Robin- 
son, coast of Scotland—Sidon, st-fr (1846) Capt. W. H. Henderson, 1538, 
coast of Portugal—Siren, 16 (1841) Com. Chaloner, 1845, coast of Africa— 
Snake, 16, (1832) Com. T. B. Brown, 1841, Cape of Good Ho e— Spartan, 26 
(1841) eH T. M. C. Symonds, 1841, Mediterranean—Spiteful, st-v 6 (1842) 
Com. Sir W. Hoste, Bt., 1843, East Indies—Spitfire, st-v (1845) Lt-Com. J. 
A. Macdonald, 1827, Mediterranean—Sprightly, 1 st-pkt (1823) Mast-Com. J. 
P. Moon, act. Holyhead—Spy, 3 (1841) Lt-Com. 8. O. Woolridge, 1837, 
Pacific—Stromboli, 6 (1839) Com. T. Fisher, 1841, part. service—Stys, 6 st-v 
(1841) Com. H. Chad, 1835, coast of Africa—Superb, (1835) Capt. A. L. 
Corry, 1821, coast of Portugal. 

Terrible, wt-v (1845) Capt. W. Ramsay, 1843, coast of Portugal—Terror, 7 
1813) Capt. F. R. M. Crozier, 1841, sarctic Expedition— Thetis, 36 (1846) 
apt. H. J. Codrington, cs. 183:;, coast of Portugal— Thunder, 6, sur-v (1828) 

Capt. E. Barnet, 1846, North America and West Indies— Torch, st-v Lt-Com. 
George Morris, 1823, coast of Scotland—Tortowse, 12, guard-ship, Capt. F. 
Hutton, 1844, Ascension 7rafalgar, 120, (1841) Capt. J. N. Nott, 1842, 
coast of Portugal— Trident, st-v (1846) Lt-Com. C. G. Rigge, 1838, Woolwich. 
Urgent, 2 st-pkt Lt-Com. A. S. Symes, 1816, Liverpool. 
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Vanguard, 80 (1836) Capt. G.W. Willes, 1814, Mediterranean—Vengeance, 84 
(1824) Capt. S. Lushington, 1829, Portsmouth— Vernon, 50 (18382) Rear Adm. 
Inglefield, cs., Capt, J.C. Fitzgerald, 1841, East Indies— Vestal, 26 (1833) Capt. 
C. Talbot, 1830, Portsmouth— Vesavius, 6 st.v (1840) Com. H. G. Austen, 1846, 
North America and West Indies — Victoria and Albert, yt. (1843) Capt. Lord A. 
Fitzclarence, acu., 1821, Portsmouth— Victory, 104 (1765) Admiral Sir C. Ogle, 
Bart., Capt. J. Pasco, 1811, Portsmouth— Vindictive, 50 (1813) Vice-Adm. Sir 
F, Austen, Capt. M. Seymour, 1826, North America and West Indies— Viper, 6 
(1831) Lt-Com. E. G, Hore, 1846, North America and West Indies—Virago, 6, 
st.v (1843) Com. John Lunn, 1844, Mediterranean—Viren, st.v (1840) Com. A. 
P. Ryder, 1846, Woolwich—Volage, 26 (1825) Mediterranean—Volcano, 2 st.v 
(1836) Lt-Com. J. H. Crang, 1840, Mediterranean—Vulture, st.v (1843) Capt. 
J. M‘Dougall, b 1836, China. 

Wanderer, 16 (1835) Com. F. B. Montresor, 1842,Coast of Africa— Waterwitch, 
10 (1832) Com. T. F. Birch, 1840, coast of Afriea— Widgeon, 1 st.v Lt-Com. T. 
S. Scriven, 1822, Dover— Wildfire, 1 st.v Sec. Mast. G. Brockman, Sheerness— 
William and Mary, yt, (1807) Capt. Sir J. Bremer, kcs., and KcH., 1814, Wool- 
wich— Wolfe, 18 (1826) Com. N. Vanssittart, 1847, China—Woodlark, tender to 
Mastiff—Zephyr, 1 st.v (1827) Lt-Com, C. P. Ladd, 1815, Holyhead. 


New Books 


Universat Yacut Sianars.—By George Holland Ackers, Esq., of the 
R. Y. S., Cowes.—Hunt, 8, New Church Street, Edgware Road. 


Awonast the national amusements of our country, that of yachting appears 
secondto none. Our yacht navy stands unrivalled , and we have but to refer 
to the various clubs and the number of yachts enrolled in each for the fact, 
that a maritime life is almost the birthright of an Englishman. 

It is obviously much to be desired that instead of each clubhaving its own 
signals, a universal code should be adopted, by means of which a ready com- 
munication may be established throughout the entire yacht squadron. 

The code of signals by Mr. Ackers possesses strong claims for general 
adoption, and has been arranged with great care. The principal portion of 
the work requires only the ten numeral flags for upwards of 9000 well-se- 
lected words, sentences, questions, &c., which may be increased by the use 
of the affirmative flag over the numerals at the main or fore-royal mast-head. 
At the end of the vocabulary we find, ‘ Night Signals,”—‘ Distant Signals,” 
—*“ Fog Signals,” —‘ Semaphoric Signals and Explanations,”—“ Instructions 
for Evolutions,’’—Remarks on the Line of Bearing,” —‘“ Royal Naval and Yacht 
Club Salutes,”—and last, though not least, it concludes with ‘* Directions for 
the recovery of the apparently Drowned.” 

These signals will very soon become familiar, for Mr. Ackers has wisely 
adopted the well-known flags of Capt. Marryatt, with only one in addition, 
which he has called the ‘‘ Cypher or Church Pendant ;” and although the 
signals of Capt. Marryatt do not indicate the same numbers or sections as 
the present code, yet, the full, but simple directions which Mr. Ackers has 
laid down, cannot fail to make them very readily understood. 

We think the work reflects great credit on the author, and we heartily 
commend it to the attention of that interesting naval community to whom it 
is specially addressed. 





Avcto-BiooraPHicaL Memorr or Sir Josn Barrow, late Secretary of the 
Admiralty —Murray.— Third and coneluding Notice. 
WE now approach that pericd of Sir John Barrow’s public life which connects 
so intimately with Naval affairs, and their great national consequences. To 
NO. 8.—VOL. XVI. 3L 
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wield the pen for forty years, in one, and that the most important branch of 
the public service, under thirteen different administrations of its co:cerns, is 
the lot of but few Secretaries, and at once implies not only remarkable ap- 
titude for the discharge of official duties, but, what is of nearly equal con- 
sequence, a power of making that fitness felt and appreciated by every 
successive premier of the Establishment, whatever his politieal bias or in- 
dividual feelings and abilities. 

Whoever reads with an unprejudiced mind the narrative of Sir John 
Barrow’s personal history up to that important era of his career, his ap- 
pointment to the Secretaryship of the Admiralty, will be prepared to ac- 
knowledge that he purchased it by an unwearied application of all his talents 
to the performance of whatever task was allotted him. His details of his 
residence at the Cape, his just and enlightened views of the character of the 
Kaffir and Hottentot tribes, and above all, the sentiments of true humanity, 
and Statesman-like wisdom which pervade this portion of the work, command 
admiration and respect. 

It is not, therefore, without sincere satisfaction, that the reader finds Mr. 
Barrow, after his return to England, installed at the Admiralty, as the 
recompence of unceasing assiduity in previous situations of great re- 
sponsibility. Situations in which decision, principle, intelligence, tact, and 
industry were constantly called for, and as constantly displayed. 

It is true, the narrator is an egotist, but he is so of necessity, and the 
egotism being thus incidental to the history, diminishes nothing of its worth, 
and will, to many minds, increase its interest. - 

The bold sketches of the individuals who succesaively filled the office of 
first Lord, and occupied other important positions at the Admiralty, will 
be duly appreciated by those who cannot be favoured with a near view of the 
originals. Such outlines may be filled up at pleasure from other records, 
and the colouring of character thus made out, will, in all probability, be 
witness of the truthfulness of these fearless delineations. 

Most gratifying then must it be to the mind of Sir John Barrow, while 
reviewing the diversity of Political Associations and events through the 
ordeal of which he has been called to pass in the performance of daily and 
arduous duty, to be able to say, “I have reason to tcheve, that I have given 
satisfaction to all and every one of these Naval Administrations, and I am 
happy ae the reflection, that I have experienced kindness and attention 

om all. 

Besides biographical anecdotes of our late Sovereign of a kind to increase 

reatly our veneration for his memory; of “ the immortal Nelson,"’ of whom 
it is clear the auto-biographer entertains the true Britisu estimate, and of 
other distinguished naval officers, will be found in these pages, notices of all 
the remarkable men of our own times Canning receives at his hands the 
“* tribute due,’ and a most striking and affecting account of a son of that 
distinguished Minister, Captain Canning, r.N., a young officer of considerable 
promise, who perished prematurely at Madeira, is introduced amongst the 
many interesting episodes which distinguish this truly remarkable work. 
But few of these episodes will, we think, be read with a deeper attention than 
the beautiful letter of Admiral Beaufort, the present hydrographer, detaili 
the circumstances of an accidental submersion, which had nearly proved fat 
to him in Portsmouth Harbour, and with this, possessing, as it does, peculiar 
and highly original claims to perusal, we shall close our notice, of a work 
full of instruction and entertainment, for all readers. 

‘* Copy of a letter to Dr. W. Hyde Wollaston, written, I think, in 1825, 
and returned to me, by bis executor, in 1829.” ‘ F. B.” 

“ Dean Dr. Wotraston,—The following circumstances which attended 
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my being drowned have been drawn up at your desire, they had not struck 
me as being so curious as you consider them, because, from two or three 
glen who, like myself, had been recovered from a similar state, I have 

eard a detail of their feelings, which resembled mine as nearly as was con- 
sistent with our different constitutions and dispositions. 

‘© Many years ago, when I was a youngster on board one of His Majesty's 
ships in Portsmouth harbour; after sculling about in a very small boat, I was 
endeavouring to fasten her alongside the ship to one of the scuttle rings. In 
foolish eagerness, I stepped upon the gunwale, the boat of course upset, and 
I fell into the water, and not knowing how to swim, all my efforts to lay hold 
either of the boat or the floating sculls were fruitless The transaction had 
not been observed by the sentinel on the gangway, and, therefore, it was not 
until the tide drifted me to some distance astern of the ship, that a man in the 
foretop saw me splashing in the water, and gave the alarm. The first Lieut. 
instantly and gallantly jumped overboard, the carpenter followed his example, 
and the gunner hastened into a boat and pulled after them. 

“ With the violent, but vain attempts to make myself heard, I had swal- 
lowed much water; J was soon exhausted by my struggles, and before any 
relief reached me, I had sank below the surface, all hope had fled, all exertion 
ceased, and I felt that I was drowning. 

‘ So far, these facts were either partially remembercd after my recovery, 
or supplied by those who had latterly witnessed the scene; for, during an 
interval of such agitation, a drowning person is too much occupied in catch- 
ing at every passing straw, or too much absorbed by alternate hope and 
despair, to mark the succession of events very accurately. Not so, however, 
with the facts which immediately ensued, my mind had then undergone the 
sudden revolution, which appeared to you so remarkable, and all the circum- 
stances of which, are now as vividly fresh in memory as if they had occurred 
but yesterday. 

‘‘ From the moment that all exertion ceased, which I imagine was the 
immediate consequence of complete suffocation, a calm feeling of the most 
‘aa tranquillity superseded the previous tumultuous sensations ; it might 

called apathy, certainly not resignation, for drowning no longer appeared 
to be an evil. I no longer thought of being rescued, nor was I in any bodily 
pain, on the contrary, my sensations were now of rather a pleasureable cast, 
partaking of that dull, but contented sort of feeling, which precedes the sleep 
produ by fatigue. Though the senses were thus deadened, not so the 
mind ; its activity seemed to be invigorated in a ratio which defies all 
description ; for thought rose after thought with a rapidity of succession, 
that is not only indescribable, but probably. inconceivable by any one who 
has not himself been in a similar situation. 

“ The course of these thoughts, I can even now, in a great measure 
retrace; the event which had just taken place , the awkwardness that pro- 
duced it; the bustle it must have occasioned, (for I had observed two 
persons jump from the chains;) the effect it would have on a most 
affectionate father; the manner in which he would disclose it to the rest of 
the family; and a thousand other circumstances minutely associated with 
home, were the first series of reflections that occurred. ‘They took then a 
wider range; our last cruize; a former voyage and shipwreck ; my school, 
the progress | had made there, and the time I had mis-spent ; and even all 
my boyish uits and adventures. ‘Thus, travelling backwards, every past 
incident of my life seemed to glance across my recollection ia retrograde 
succession ; not, however, in mere outline, as here stuted, but the future 
filled up with every minute and collateral feature ; in short, the whole period. 
of my existence seemed to be placed before me in a kind of panoramic review, 
and each act of it seemed to be accompanied by a consciousness of right or 
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wrong, or by some reflection on its course or its consequences; indeed, 
many trifling events, which had been long forgotten, then crowded into my 
imagination, and with the character of recent familarity. 

-“ May not all this be some indication of the almost infinite power of 
memory, with which we may awaken in another world, and thus be compelled 
to contemplate our past lives? Or, might it not warrant the inference that 
death is only a change or modification of our existence, in which there is no 
real pause or interruption? But, however this may be, one circumstance 
was highly remarkable, that the innumerable ideas, which flashed into my 
mind, were all retrospective, yet I had been religiously brought up, my 
hopes and fears of the next world had lost nothing of their early strength, 
and at any period, intense interest and awful anxiety would have been excited 
by the mere probability that I was floating on the threshold of eternity. 
Yet, at that inexplicable moment, when I had a full conviction that I had 
already crossed that thresbhhold, not a single thought wandered into the future. 
I was wrapt entirely in the past. 

‘“« The length of time that was occupicd by this deluge of ideas, or rather 
into which they condensed, I cannot now state with precision, yet, certainly, 
two minutes could not have elapsed from the moment of suffocation to that 
of my being hauled up. 

‘“‘ The strength of the flood tide made it expedient to pull the boat at 
once to another ship, where I underwent the usual vulgar process of empty- 
ing the water, by letting my head hang downwards; then bleeding, chafing, 
and even administering gin; but my submersion had been really so brief, 
that according to the lookers on, I was very quickly restored to animation. 

‘“* My feelings, while life was returning, were the reverse of those which 
have been described above. One single, but confused idea, a miserable belief 
that I was drowning dwelt upon mind, instead of the multitude of clear and 
definite ideas which had recently run through it ; a helpless anxiety, a kind of 
continuous night-mare seemed to press heavily on every sense, and to prevent 
the formation of any one distinct thought, and it was with difficulty that I 
became convinced that I was really alive. Again, instead of being free from 
all bodily pain, as in my drowning state, I was now tortured by pain all over 
me; and though I have often submitted to severe surgical discipline, yet my 
sufferings were at that time, far greater, at least in general distress. On 
one occasion I was shot in the lungs, and after lying on the deck at night for 
some hours, bleeding from other wounds, I at length fainted. Now, as I felt 
sure that the wound in the lungs was mortal, it will appear obvious that the 
overwhelming sensation which accompanies fainting, must have produced a 
 elege conviction that I was then in the act of dying. Yet, nothing in the 
east resembling the operations of my mind when drowning, then took place, 
and when I began to recover, I returned to a clear conception of my real 
state. 

“If these involuntary experiments on the operation of death, afford any 
satisfaction or interest to you, they will not have been suffered quite in 
vain, by 

* Yours, very truly, 


“ F, BEAvroRT.” 


It is but justice to add, that for the appearance of this singularly lucid 
and admirable description of an intensely-interesting psychological phe- 
nomenon, the reflecting world are indebted to the late Lady Spenser, hose 
letter on the subject to Sir John Barrow, forms an exceeding graceful page of 
these memoirs. 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


The Queen has been pleased to direct 
letters patent to be passed under the 
Great Seal, constituting and appointing 
the Right Hon. George Earl of Auck- 
land, ocs., Rear-Adm, J. W. D. Dun- 
das, Rear-Adm. H. Prescott, Capt. M. 
F. F. Berkeley, Capt J. Hay, (com- 
monly called Lord J. Hay), cB., and the 
Hon. W. F. Cowper, Her Majesty’s 
Cummissioners for execating the office of 
High Admiral of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Irelani, and the 
dominions, islands, and territories there- 
unto belonging. 


APPOINTMENTS, 


Carrain.—R,. L. Warren (1829), to 
command Zrincomalee. 

Lisutenants — J. H. Furneaut 
(1845) and W. Strickland (1847) to 
Amphitrite—R. A. E. Scott (1842) to 
Vizren—P. W. Darnell (1846) to Hiber- 
nia—J Corbet (1816) to Vengeance— 
H. D. Selby (1847) to Britomart—E. R. 
J. Balfour (1841) to Brilliant —G. 
Napier (1842) to Rosamond—J. B. Kins- 
man (1846) and H. Griffiths Sora to 
Tortoise and Kingfisher respective 
C. R. Johnson to Fire King —R. Wilcox 
(1842) to Fury. 

Mastsas—R. Fulton to Poictiers— 
J. Huatley to Resistance—V. G. Roberts 
to Amphitrite—R. H. Warren to Brito- 
mart. 

Ssconp Masrers—A. O. West to 
Resistance—Thomsett and Cave to Styx 
and Heroine respectively — Hains to 
Kingfisher—S. Braddon, to Fire King. 


Mipsuiemen—W. B. Alexander to 
Ocean—G, V. Phillips to Amphitrite— 
J. W. Parrott to Oucen—T. B. Leth- 
bridge, E.E Standish. E, H. Buck, and 
J. Burgess, to Victory—J. R. Lawrence 
to St. Vincent. 

Masters’ Assistants—W, F, Harri- 
son to Viren—C. W. Stevenson to Ocean 
S. Creak to Amphitrite—W, Baitlet to 
Britomart—C. Williams to Crane—D. 
Graut to Caledonia—J. G. Whitehouse 
to Victory. 

Surceons—H. Jameson to Victory— 
D. Geddes to Caledonia, for service in 
the orJioary. 

AssisTANT-Surceons — W.B. Dalby 
to Howe—H. Mathias to Caledonia— 
A. W. W. Babbington to Fire King— 
R. Butler to Caledonta—J. W. Polland, 
(act.) to Resistance. 

PAYMASTERS AND Porsers.—E. J. 
Bennett (act.) to Britomart —W. G, Par- 
meter to Amphitrite. 

Crerxs— Muudy to Ocean—W.E. L. 
Vtale to San Josef—J. A. Hooper to 
Britomart—F. Leina and J. G. Creasy 
(assist.) to Vernon—J. Macdowall (in 
charge,) to Fire King—C.S. Saunders 
to Victory. 


Coast GuaRp. 


Aprointment—W. H. Emes, an., to 
command a station. 

Removars—Lieut. H. R. Rave, from 
area Sa to Greencastle, as In- © 
specting-Lieutenant. 





Brrtas, Marriages ann Dearus. 


Births. 


July 17, at Batheaston, the wife of 
Capt. S. C.S. Dacres, RN., of a son. 

July 18, at Chiefswood, Roxburgh- 
shire, the wife of Capt. Robert Craigie, 
of a daughter. 


acctage. 


July 20, at Lambeth, P. P. Cotter, 
Esq., nx., to Harriett Emma, second 
daughter of the late J. Haile, Esq., an., 


Werth. 


Died on the 18th June, aged 82 years 
at Queen’s Mill House, Portsmouth. Re- 
tired Commander Henry Cradock, many 
years Assistant to the Master-Attendant 
of that dockyard. He was an officer of 
the Queen Charlotte in Howe's action cf 
the lst June, 1794. Master of the Glory 
(Adm. Stirling's flag-ship, second in 
command,) in Sir Robert Calder’s ac. 
tion, 1805, and was actively employed 
for a period of upwards 37 years; was 
considered a most valuable war-officer, 
and died universally respected. 
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TaBLE SHEWING THE Hourty VELocity or THE WIND 1n MILEs, 


As determined by the Rev. W. Foster’s Anem meter, Stubbington, near Fareham, 
Hants.— June, 1847. 
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TaBLE SHEWING THE AMOUNT OF Rain IN INCHES—JUNE, 1847. 
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TABLE SHEWING THE AMOUNT OF WIND IN MILES, AND OF RalIn IN INCHES 
FROM EACH PoINT OF THE COoMPASS—JUNE, 1847. 
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Considering from 6 a.m to 6 P.m. day, and from 6 P.M. to 6 a.m. night we have 
3378 miles the amout of wind during the day, and 1454 during the night, +275 
inches the amount of rain during the day, and ‘525 during the night. Total wind 
4832 miles, rain ‘8 inches. The greatest amount of rain was from S.S.W. The 
number of hours during which the rain fell was 30; andthe number of hours 
during which the amount of wind is recorded is 369 during 351 hours it was 
calm. 





New CHARTS. 
(Published by the Admiralty, in July, 1847, and sold by R. B. Bate, 21, Poultry.) 


Trisa Cuannev. Sounded by Capt. F. W. Beechey, ¥.R.8., 1846. Price 2s. 

SaRaAwaKk Rrver, Borneo. it. Hiram Williams, Mineral Surveyor, 1846. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Anpros Istanp, Archipelago. Capt. Graves, 1844. Price 2s. 

Vera Cruz. Merzico, corrected to 1841. Price 2s. 
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Commander Sheringham has discuvered a small, rocky shoal hitherto un- 
known, with only 23ft. water on it at low water, it is situated abreast of Hamp- 
stead Point in the Solent, and lies in Mid-channel with 9 fathoms water all round 
it. 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory, 
From the 2lst of June, to the 20th of July, 1847. 
Fahrenheit Wind. 


Thermometer (————--———_--—___ 
In the Shade. Quarter. Strength. 


> | Barometer 

A In Inches and 
Decimals. 
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21 (M. | 293 | 29°79 | 60 | 63 | 56 | 64, SW | sw | 3 | 6 

22 ‘Tu.' 29°72 | 29°72 | 59 | 63 | 52 | 641 SW | SW | 3 | 5 

lw. | 29°67 | 29°67 | 58 | 57! 40|/60|sw i] wie 3 

94 |Th.| 2961 | 2962 65 | 50|66|/8W|SW/5 | 5 

25 |F. | 29°70 | 29:72 . 60 | 66 ; 53 | 67 | SW | BW | 6 | 5 

a6 '8. | 30°05 | 30°15 | 59/66 /81/68| Wi] Wi{i3 {3 

27 'Su. | 30°27 | 30°29 | 64} 70/53) 71| WwW] wi3s}4 

28 |M. | 30°33 | 3031 | 65 | 71/58/74! N | NE 2 | 3 

29 |Tu.' 30°30 | 30°30 | 64 | 67 | 56'72'NE | NE | 5 | 5 

hi aca sg (cd (oe ets i hs 5 |5 
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19 1M. | 30°00 | 29°98 63/65/51 69] & | NE 2 /3 o op3 
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— 





Juno 1847.——Mean height of the Barometer == 29-968 inches; Mean temperature==s 58°4 
degrees; depth of rain fallen — 1°44 inches. a 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
«« A Constant Reader” at Portsmouth will perceive that we have complied 
with his request, it is, however, contrary to our general practice. 
“ A Subscriber” at Upper Walmer has, we trust, seen that his communication 
could not appear in these Bah we directed him to the proper quarter. 
We have received Mr. Piddington’s Letters. 


Hunt, Printer, 3, New Church Street, Edgware Road. 


THE 


NAUTICAL MAGAZINE 


AND 


Nabal Chrowicle. 
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Samana, St. Dominco. Communicated by Lieut. J. Evans, R.N. 


On approaching the land Cape Samana appears high and of a dark hue, 
bluff at the extreme, with a “ shoulder” which sufficiently distinguishes 
it from Cape Cabron, the extremity of which is “ up and down” or ver- 
tical. On a nearer approach, at a bearing of S.b.E., the profile of the 
former cape makes in steps, and ends at the base in a short point; a 
small reef runs from it. 

The entrance to the sound lies between Point Graplin on the star- 
board, and Banister Cays on the port. 

In running in from the offing, as there is no d.nger lying in a ship's 
course for three miles and a-half, a vessel may keep in mid-channel, 
steering about W.b.N. 4 N., until hauling up to take her berth where 
most convenient. The soundings are very irregular, varying from 13 to 
10, 7, 18, 5, 14, and no bottom at times, with the hand lead. 

The anchorages are various:—Ist. Within Point Graplin. 2nd. In 
Cocoa-nut Bay, (under the second point,) which is preferable to the 
first. 3rd. Abreast of the eastern entrance to the Carenage. 4th. Off 
Point Vaisseau. 5th. In the outer anchorage of Samana harbour; and, 
lastly, in the inner harbour, or Port Napoleon. 

Men-of-war which design to make but a short stay to remedy defects, 
&c., prefer Cocoa-nut bay in 11 fathoms. Others which come in for 
water and other supplies, anchor off Point Vaisseau in from 13 to 16 
fathoms water. In one of our visits we anchored the frigate in the 
outer harbour opposite to the opening between Corsair Cay and the 
Carenage isle, (which is high,) in 6 fathoms. The bottom appears gene- 
rally to be hard, and hempen cables are liable to be chafed. 
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The Carenage surf lying between Point Campedry and Point Vaisseau, 
is visible, and may therefure be avoided. South of its west end, about 
the fourth of a mile, there is a rocky patch, which lies in the fair way; 
the least water we found on it was 20 feet. The channel between it 
and the reef is clear. 

Off Point Gorda there is a shoal which, in going into the harbour, 
must be avoided; also another stretching aasecmel across the harbour 
from the head on which the fort is erected, and which forms it into two 
anchorages. 

The watering rivulet is situated in Clarae Bay, at the first plantation 
eastward of the port; it may be known by several ranges of cocoa-nut 
trees close to the sea margin; the water is good. 

On the northern extremity of the hook of the Great Bank, are four 
or five cays, which collectively have obtained from the English, the name 
of “‘ Banister.” The largest is called Forban Isle; on this several of our 
crew were buried. 

The harbour of Samana, (otherwise “ Port Napoleon,”) is smal] but 
snug; it is formed by a sweep in the land, and thites islets which are 
connected by a shoal stretching east and west; the shoal from the port, 
spoken of above, divides it into two anchorages. 

The sea breeze generally sets in strong, and with it an easterly swell; 
ships, therefore, ride with a good scope of cable. The land winds are 
irregular, and the tidal current often sets out strong; we found, how- 
ever, on one occasion, whilst at the entrance of the sound, with light 
easterly winds and intervening calms, in the early morn, that the ship 
drifted or drew inwards, contrary to expectation. It is probable that 
whilst the sea breeze lasts, there is an indraught from the water of the 
swell being compressed between the land and the bank to the south- 
ward, and the superfluous water finds an outlet along the southern shore 
of the St. Domingo side of the sound, where a cul de sac is narrow; 
this operation takes place beneath the surface, as I experienced at Matan- 
zas in Cuba. 

The head of the sound is shoaly; the Pert and Reindeer brigs of 
war, however, ran a long way up after some French privateers when we 
took Samana, under thie orders of Sir C. Dashwood. On inquiring of 
some of the town’s people, I was assured that there existed a channel for 
stnall vessels between Samana and the main land; but this is disputed by 
Mr. Walton, (in his Spanish colonies,) who says, “‘ Samana is a Penin- 
sula, and not an eritirely detached island, as has generally been thought; 
a low swamp filled with reeds, with fordable intervenes, but might be 
easily cut. The isthmus, according to the survey of a late engineer, is 
wider than generally laid down, a in this instance, as well as in man 
others, Lopez's late map, with which we are not generally acquainted, 1s 
triore correct than that of Solano.” 

Pascal bank lies N. 4 E. from the largest of Banister Cays; within 
that, or to the W. 4 /N., is Morris bank, with 30 feet of water; and 
north of that is the Carenage shoal. These notices are imperfect. I 
think, however, that Morris bank is the one on which we found 20 feet 
to 36 feet as stated before I have no recollection of the other. 
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We found provisions, fruits, and vegetables not scarce when sought 
for; but the place was in a sad disorganized state during our visits. 
Wood is abundant, the water good, and not difficult to be obtained. 
The plantations, for want of care, were in a ruinous condition; under 
favourable circumstances, however, they must be productive, for the soil 
is rich and the vegetation must luxuriant. Things have, by this time, 
no doubt, greatly improved, as far as the necessaries of life are con- 
cerned. I should, therefore, consider that it would prove an excellent 
temporary place of refreshment for steamers employed in the conveyance 
of the mails. 

With respect to its approach there can be no objection—there is 
nothing to apprehend, nothing to retard an ingress at all seasons; and 
the egress is as free from objection. Fogs are sometimes prevalent, but 
are confined principally to the night and early morn; a sailing vessel 
may beat out without fear, taking care not to stretch southerly of the 
Great Bank until well without. From the sudden transit of a hurricane, 
there would indeed be no retreat, but the same applies equally to other 
parts throughout the Caribbean Seas. 

The point of intercourse with the main land is the town of Savana- 
la-mar, on the southern shore of the sound, by means of boats, the dis- 
tance being a few miles only. From that town there are roads to the 
city of San Domingo, and, probably, to other places. The climate is 
represented as salubrious, on account of the position of the land with 
reference to the tropic wind, which, indeed, here blows free and fresh 
enough to dissipate malaria. The sun, however, has his wonted power 
here in spite of the day gale, and showers are frequent, yet we heard of 
no account of sickness on shore. The case, however, was very different 
on board our ship, as we lost several of the men from yellow fever; but 
it had been prevalent some time before, so that with deaths and invalid- 
ings, we nearly changed the whole crew. The rapidity with which the 
men sunk under this fatal disease was surprising and appalling; a man 
: perfect apparent health in the morning would be buried on the cay 

noon. 

or remarkable instance occurred with a marine, who, at daylight, when 
the boats were departing on the watering service, handed a pair of trou- 
sers to the cockswain of one of the boats, requesting him to dip them in 
the river and lay them to bleach on the grass. At noon the cockswain 
returned just as a boat was departing to the cay in order to land the 
corpses of the poor fellows who had died during his absence. On enter- 
ing the ship, he hove the trousers to a messmate of the man who had 
given them to him, requesting that they might be given to the owner. 
‘“‘ Why, he’s just gone over the side,” was the reply—the man was dead. 
My belief is, eae that this does not prove Samana to be a particu- 
larly unhealthy place; there is no exemption from this fever in any spot, 
the same rapidity of change I have witnessed at other places. As far as 
the climate, abstractedly considered, is concerned, I believe it to be 
much the same throughout the whole range of islands. That the atmo- 
sphere of the town may be improved, I think there is no doubt. There 
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is a good deal of wood which it would be well to thin, to admit a freeer 
circulation, and swamps which ought to be drained. 

In the hands of Englishmen it would probably be soon made a de- 
lightful place; and it is not improbable that the Haytians might be in- 
duced to dispose of the Peninsula (or island) to our Government, if the 
possession of it were desired, and, perhaps, not on unreasonable terms. 
It would be a great acquisition as a steam-packet station. 


Tue Hyporuesis oF THE Eartu’s Rotary MoTION CREATING THE 
TRADE WIND, EQUATORIAL CURRENT, &c., CONSIDERED. 


(Concluded from page 398.) 


The Direction of the Trade Wind.—The same observations, already 
offered, hold good with respect to the rotary motion of the earth, 
causing merely the direction of the wind. 

What, it may be asked, is to prevent the power assumed as the re- 
gulator of the direction of the wind, from being the cause of the wind 
also? 

We cannot see why, or how the movement and the direction can be 
separated in this instance; for, if the earth’s rotary motion gives direc- 
tion to the wind, it must also impart to it, at the same time, an impulse, 
as it must be the velocity of that motion, if it has influence at all, that 
acts upon the air, and not the direction of the motion alone; these cannot, 
we conceive, act separately. 

Besides, if the opinion were correct, there ought not to be any 
variation in the direction of the wind, as there is no deviation, or 
fluctuation of the earth’s rotary motion, and, as it is powerful, it must 
surpass (if acting) other principles in nature, which are considered as 
affecting the air. We presume that the conical action of the rotary 
motion can have no such effect as the advocates contemplate. 

The reasons which have been philosophically assigned for the origin 
and directions of the trade winds, are so conclusive with respect to the 
cause and governing power, the sun, that we are really at a loss to divine 
why writers should persist in urging an additional power to assist in 
accounting for phenomena, which need not any further aid for the 
establishment of their cause on a sufficient and sure basis. 

If the two motions, (i.e. the motion of the polar airs, and that of the 
earth’s rotation,) were equal to the production of a third; the S.W. 
direction of the N.E. trade, and the N.W. course of the S.E. trade, to 
those points these winds ought to be confined, without the slightest 
variation, for, as there is none in the rotary motion of the earth, and its 
velocity round its axis is more powerful than any external cause produc- 
ing effects on the atmosphere, there could be none in the winds which are 
said to be governed in their oblique direction by it. 
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The remarkable variations which take place in the Great Ocean and 
the Atlantic within the tropics are sufficient, we should imagine, to have 
prevented any person from adopting so insufficient an hypothesis; and 
the reasoning that would point to the small difference in the earth’s 
velocity within ten degrees of the equator as the cause of the calms often 
experienced there, appears to us inconclusive and unnecessary for the 
solution of such a phenomenon. It is inconclusive for this reason:—that, 
as the m@tion of the diurnal rotation is greatest then, and uniform, the 
current of air induced ought also to be greatest and without diminution 
in its velocity. And it is unnecessary because the phenomenon can be 
accounted for satisfactorily from the action of the winds themselves, 
combined with the maximum heat of the region, and the great activity 
of rarefaction; it is a well-established fact which every intelligent scaman 
knows, that, opposite, and oblique currents of air, of equal, or nearly 
equal temperature and saeagtle create, intermediaiely, light bafling 
airs, cats-paws, and calins. This may be verified anywhere, especially 
in the entrance to the English Channel; and has been noticed within the 
Atlantic circle, and. therefore, nearly independent of the earth’s motion. 
We may take the following explanation as a clearer view of the case:— 
as the N.E. and S.E. ¢rades pursue their oblique directions toward the 
divisional Jine of the earth, they gradually increase in temperature, 
because they are approaching the region of greatest uniform heat, which 
will have the effect of lessening, at every degree of their course, their 
action, until arrived within the circle of maximum warmth, their power 
of fluency becomes, then, inert, and at length, (according to the season,) 
altogether effete for certain periods. The surplus, however, from the 
north and south being still in advance, this want of action will be 
regulated by the seasonal variations of the temperature of the streams, 
consequent on the sun’s place; the westerly winds and lateral gales, 
require investigation, little, if any thing, is known of their probable 
causes; those experienced in the vicinity of Africa and South America, 
are probably occasioned by purely local causes; one is a sort of constant 
sea breeze, and the other a monsoon. 

The variations which take place in the inclination or oblique direction 
of the trade winds clearly demonstrate that, the sun is the regulator 
as well as the cause of these winds; whereas, if the rotary motion 
gave the oblique directions to the polar currents, there could be no 
variations. 

To peruse the subject further appears unnecessary, the foregoing 
hypothesis may be likened to those flashes of poetic imagery that attract 
and dazzle for a moment, but which have no reality in nature. What 
analogy is there that we may look to by way of confirmation of these 
opinions? There is none within the sphere of our experience that can 
spores near to that assumed, nor indeed, in our comprehension, except 
the similar revolution of the other planets, and this can afford no clue 
to the solution, however, it may confirm, (if it needed it,) the axial 
rotation. 


The Equatorial Current—We may apply much the same reasoning 
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to the hypothesis of the rotation causing the equatoria] current that has 
been given with reference to the trade wind. 

It should follow, if the opinion were true, that the whole body of 
water within the equatorial regions, moves in the opposite direction of 
the earth’s motion; and one of the consequences should be, a surf of 
extraordinary force upon the eastern shores of the Torrid Zone, for, as the 
water of the ocean lies upon the bed of the earth, if influenced by the 
motion, it would acquire an equal degree of velocity with a 
pretty current truly, 15 miles a minute! at which rate, a vesse@l@parting 
from the Cape Verd Islands, unaided by the wind, would reach the 
Caribbees in about two hours and a half. What does experience prove? 
That the equatorial current has a mean rate of 2} miles an houy, or 54 
miles in 24 hours; and the westerly se¢ of the waters between the 10th 
and 20th degrees north, in the Atlantic is, from 4 to 18 miles in the 24 
hours; so that the daily rate of the former is, no more than the 400th 
part of the earth’s velocity round its axis! 

We do not altogether see the help which suppositions of things as 
they are not, can give to argument, it is, however, fashionable in 
describing physical effects; thus, it is supposed that if no land intervened, 
the scuaeorial’ current would continue to flow round and round the globe; 
there can be no certainty of this being at all likely from aught we know 
of the influential causes of permanent currents, or of these even, which 
are occasional only. Confining our present remark to the Atlantic, we 
find the direction assigned to the equatorial current to be from the Cape 
of Good Hope to the satient angle of America abreast of the Island of 
Trinidad, or about N.W. transversely of the earth’s rotary motion: if we 
admit its continuity from the Indian Ocean, and that it was deflected by 
the eastern coast of South Africa, and so thrown considerably to the 
southward without the influence of the trade wind, ought it not, by the 
rotary theory. to acquire a direction contrary to the one it pursues, as it 
had dropped into the temperate Zone, where the winds and waters are 
said to acquire a direction from west to east? Further, it is well known 
to navigators who cross the line, that very great irregularities in the 
direction of the currents take place, not only near the land, where they 
may be influenced by tidal operation, but in the mid ocean in the Atlantic 
and Pacific. In the former, the general current has been known to 
cease or be suspended for a certain time; (which would not possibly 
happen if dependent on the rotary impulse;) and at other times, a cur- 
rent has been found running in a directly contrary direction to that 
followed by the equatorial stream, and in its place, and a tendency of 
the whole mass of waters from 5° N. to 12° S., and again, from 2° N. 
to 7° §., to move with it! And between 10° N. and 21° N., a N.E. 
current of 214 miles in 24 hours has been experienced in July. It must 
be borne in mind likewise that, the Atlantic equatorial current has a 
course obliquely to the earth’s rotation; now, if that had any influence 
upon the moving water, would it not, powerful as it is, turn its course 
directly to the west when advanced within Capricorn? The answer 
seems to us decisive of the question, as there is no external power equal 
to the mitigation of the effect that should follow if acted. 
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In the Pacific, currents from the west towards the east have been ex- 
perienced by navigators; and the natives of the Carolinas have been 
drifted in their canoes 1500 miles to the eastward, against the ford and 
direction of the trade wind.* Yet the steady determined whirl of the 
globe went on without the slightest deviation or relaxation all the while, 
proving demonstratively that the ocean is uninfluenced by the earth’s 
rotation, and that, be the cause what it may, of the equatorial current, 
that cause is not sufficiently powerful, (which it assuredly would be if it 
were the rotary motion of the earth,) and immutable to continue the 
stream unceasingly and in one unvaried direction, but that it is counter- 
acted occasionally by some unknown cause, which, for the time it acts, 
is greatly superior to the former. 

We may presume to think that there are not any persons who con- 
sider the orbitual motion of the earth as at all influencing the atinosphere 
on the ocean; because such influence would be impossible. The meteor- 
like dash of the globe, at the rate of 19 miles in a second of time 
through an unresisting mediumt must be, and is, we are both physically 
and intellectually assured, smooth, easy, and unfelt; if it were otherwise, 
we should have a wind that would brush the surface of the earth as bare 
as a well-swept court, and there would be billows literally and truly, 
running mountains high, that would cover all but the most elevated 
peaks of the highest islands of the Torrid Zone, creating a magnificient 
surf on the table land of Mexico, and other inter-tropical parts exposed 
to its impetuous course! 

To conclude, Mr. Editor, we may say in our own language of the 
ocean, figuratively applied, that, when in chase of an object, the old tar 
likes to carry a press of sail, but this eagerness is tempered with caution, 
lest he should carry away his spars; we have “cracked on” in our 
present pursuit of truth, but whether we have obtained her as a prize or 
not, must rest for the adjudication of your readers. The decision after 
all is of no great importance, seeing that the trade wind and the 
equinoctial current will flow on whether we choose to consider their cause 
as proceeding from the sun, the axial rotation, or any other unknown 
or unsought action; but we have one satisfaction at any rate, which, to 
the mind that prefers serenity to strife, is an incomparable advantage— 
in carrying on these discussions, we are happily exempt from those un- 
aimable and unbecoming passions which are engendered, and but too 
often displayed, in the advocacy and resistance of political questions. 

A BuvE JACKET. 


CHINA.—An Ordinance for the prevention of Piracy. 
In order to prevent acts of piracy on the coast of China, His Excellency 
© The reader may consult Capt. Kotzebue’s First Voyage of Discovery on 


this point. 
t Comparatively with our atmosphere. 
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the Governor of Hongkong and its Dependencies has thought proper to 
issue the following Ordinance, viz:— 

Whereas it has become necessary to adopt further steps for the pre- 
vention of Piracies; and whereas Lis Excellency the Chinese Imperial 
Commissioner has disavowed the right of private vessels belonging to the 
people of his Nation to carry fire-arms, and at the same time assented to 
any necessary measures on the part of the Government of Hongkong for 
putting down piracy: — 

I. Be it therefore enacted and ordained, That from and after the pass- 
ing of this Ordinance, the Captain or Officers of every British ship of 
war or other vessel duly authorized by the Government of this Colony, 
or every Magistrate or officer of Police, Harbour-Master or officer of the 
Harbour-Master’s Department, are hereby authorized to board and enter 
every Chinese Vessel or Junk reasonably suspected of being a _piratical 
vessel, and search the same. 

iI. And be it further enacted and ordained, That the possession, by 
any Chinese Vessel whatever, (not being a Government Vessel) of the 
offensive weapons, called fire-pots, or stink-pots, shall be held and deemed 
to be proof of a piratical Vessel. 

III. And be it further enacted and ordained, That the possession by 
any Chinese Vessel whatever (not being a Government Vessel) of any 
offensive arms or weapons shall be held and deemed to be a proof of a 
piratical Vessel, and such Vessel with its contents shall be forfeited; unless 
it shall appear that such Chinese Vessel was duly licensed to cary such 
arms or weapons as hereinafter mentioned. 

IV. And be it further enacted and ordained, That all trading Junks, 
Lorchas, large Fast-boats, and other Vessels belonging to Hongkong, be- 
ing duly registered and licensed by the Registrar-General, under aud by 
virtue of the provisions of Ordinance No. 7 of 1846, intituled “An 
Ordinance to repeal Ordinance No. 18 of 1844, and to establish a more 
“effectual Resistry of the Chinese Inhabitants, and a census of the 
population of the Island of Hongkong,” shall and may carry the same 
flay as other British Merchant Vessels, with the numbers of their Register 
inscribed in large white figures in the centre of the said flag, so as to be 
distinguishable at a distance. And the Registrar-General is hereby 
authorized to grant such flag as aforesaid: And every trading Junk, 
Lorcha, large Fast-boat, or other vessel belonging as aforesaid which shall 
use the aforesaid flag without being duly registered and licensed as afore- 
said, shall be forfeited, and the owner or master of such trading Junk, 
Lorcha, or large Fast-boat, or other vessel shall in addition pay a fine 
not exceeding Fifty Dollars. 

V. And be it further enacted and ordained, That all trading Junks, 
Lorchas, large Fast-boats, and other Vessels belonging to Hongkong not 
duly registered and licensed to carry arms, and all trading Junks, Lorchas, 
large Fast-boats, and other Vessels duly registered and licensed as 
before mentioned, having on board other arms, or a larger quantity of 
arms, than are specified in their Register shall be held and deemed to be 
the property of pirates, and as such liable to forfeiture by processin the 
Court of Vice-Admiralty. And the master or owner of every trading 
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Junk, Lorcha, or large Fast-boat, or other Vessel already registered and 
licensed as aforesaid, (or hereafter to. be registered and _licensed,) 
is hereby required to cause the number, quality, and description of the 
arms on board of such trading Junk, Lorcha, large Fast-boat, or 
other Vessel, to be inserted or endorsed on the Register of the said 
Vessel, and every such master or owner is hereby required to produce 
such Register to the Registrar-General, (who shall make such insertions 
or endorsenient as aforesaid, ) under a penalty not exceeding Fifty Dollars. 

VI. And be it further enacted and ordained, That the Master or 
Commander of all ,trading Junks, Lorchas, large Fast-boats, and other 
Vessels duly registered and licensed as before mentioned, and trading or 
plying between Hongkong and any part of the dominions of the Emperor 
of China, shall whenever they shall come in sight of any European Ship 
or other vessel, hoist their flag in some conspicuous part of their said 
Vessel under a penalty not exceeding Fifty Dollars. And the Masters 
and officers of every British or other Vessel who shall meet or fall in 
with any trading Junk, Lorcha, large Fast-boat, or other Vessel bearing 
or carrying the flag aforesaid, is or are hereby required to note the num- 
ber of the said flag in their Log Puok, and also the time and place when 
and where such meeting shall occur, and to report the same to the 
Harbour-Master or Consul at the port of their destination. 

VII. And be it further enacted and ordained, That the peualties 
mentioned in the three preceding sections of this Ordinance shall be 
recoverable in the same manner as penalties are made recoverable by 
Ordinance No. 10 of 1844, entitled “An Ordinance to regulate summary 
proceedings before Justices of the Peace, and to protect Justices in the 
execution of their duty. 

J. F. Davis, Governor, &c. 

11th March, 1847. 

Passed the Legislative Council of Hongkong, this 25th day of March, 1847. 
L. D’Acmapa £ Castro, Clerk of the Councils. 


MiraGE AT RAMSGATE. 


Tis phenomenon having been described in several papers, it might be 
useful to repeat a caution to mariners in your widely circulated periodi- 
cal, as to the deceptive character of mirage with regard to compass bear- 
ings. Ona former occasion, I sent you a paper on this subject, detail- 
ing the false appearance of Calais light, as seen from our locality, and 
the consequent accident to an American ship, the captain of which had 
taken his departure from the Scheldt with a fair wind, and ran on shore 
upon the Goodwin Sands, in consequence of false bearings and distances 
taken during the mirage. 

Although this phenomenon is not of unfrequent occurrence, yet 1t 
is a subject that requires serious attention, since the most important 
results may arise, and which cannot be too cautiously guarded against by 
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seamen. On one occasion, I was myself surprised by the appearance of 
the north-east end of the Island of St. Michael’s, in the Azores, an hour 
before sunset, in a bearing, and at an apparent distance, which entirely 
falsified my reckoning. The mirage was as beautifully distinct as the 
island itself could possibly have been, but as it faded away in the twi- 
light, and I had excellent observations to correct my dead reckoning, I 
fortunately paid no attention to it, and on closing in with the island, re- 
sults proved that the mirage would have led me aside from a correct 
course, and my reckoning was accurately carried out. 

In the late instance on the 6th July, the shifting character of this 
phenomenon, both by refraction and reflexion, was of a very marked 
kind. During the heat of the day, objects were occasionally elongated 
horizontally till the reflected separated itself to a considerable distance 
from the reality, exhibiting two towns, castles, light-houses, or vessels. 
A light shifting breeze would then alter the column of air, and the 
objects uniting became vertically elongated, and agreeably with the 
illustration (in the London News, July 17th,) taken by a clever artist, 
towered up in the atmosphere above their natural position till they also 
became inverted, double, and in one beautiful instance the refracted, 
seated as it were on the top of the reflected ship. All this is deeply 
interesting to philosophic investigation; these mirrors produced by 
heat and rarefaction may amuse, but proceed we to things of greater 
consequence, their influences on the navigation of dangerous straits and 
channels. The evening of the 6th of July became dead calm at sunset, 
and as the chalk cliffs faded from our view, the light at Cape Grinez 
appeared with such brilliancy, that each returning flash, as it revolved, 
appeared to be much nearer to Ramsgate, in apparent distance, than the 
South Sand Head light of the Goodwin Sand, which is close upon our 
coast; but, as seen from the pier, Cape Grinez, was evidently to the 
eastward of its true bearings, in consequence of the nature of the 
mirage. While Capt. Montague Stopford, k.N., and myself were con- 
templating the appearance of the light generally, an alarm was given, 
and our attention was called to what the boatmen considered signal 
lights upon the Goodwin North Sand Head. The luggers were leaving 
the harbour to go to the assistance of this ship or vessel, when the said 
light became perfectly distinct, and proved to be, (as in a former in- 
stance communicated tu you,) Calais Light, and in a position 22 points 
from its real bearing. It was this deviation which induced the men to 
man the luggers, for, said they, “ Jt can’t be Calais Light, Calais Light, 
when seen, 1s close to the Guile Light in a line, but this is right over the 
niddle of the North Sand.” They were right, it was not Calais Light, 
but its reflected image, this they did not understand till they put to sea, 
and satisfied themselves of the bact, and that there was no prize for them, 
but a blank on the Goodwin Sand. How deceptive then is mirage, and 
it was noticed by the ancients. 

The pilot of Ulysses was deceived, as Ithaca melted into mist, and 
our mariners in this age of nautical skill, are too apt too disregard the 
ever varying aspect of seaandsky. In such a navigation as ours among 
varying winds and tides, and ceaseless atmospheric changes, what a safe- 
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guard is the lead. The cross bearings of the two French lights would 
have placed Ramsgate miles out of its proper position; the effect would 
have been similar to a ship at sea, but the more approximate lichts of 
the Goodwin would have shown the deception, and one cast of the lead 
would have proved the fact. Let this urge the young mariner to emu- 
late the watchful conduct of his predecessors who, in the olden time, were 
said— 
“ By practised skill, o'er bar and shelf to sound, 
With dext'rous arm, sagacious of the ground.”’ 
K. B. Martin, Harbour- Master, 
Royal Harbour, Ramsgate. 


N.B .—It is a curious fact connected with the general state of the at- 
mosphere this season, that we have been visited by swarms of the small 
red beetle (ladybug) descending like a shower from a low misty cloud. 
These are welcome to the hop and potato plantations, as they devour 
the aphides of every kind with great avidity. I have counted as many 
as 12 to 20 in the nucleus of the leaves of the Jerusalem artichoke for 
days together, without any trace of injury to the plant; and I suspect 
from the manner in which they cluster around the egg of the caterpillar 
on brocoli and cabbage plants, they feed upon them; also, before they de- 
part, which is early in the autumn. 


[We return our best thanks to Capt. Martin for the above very interesting 
narrative, which he so readily sent at our special request. Such phenomena 
are indeed worthy graver attention than is generally bestowed upon them; 
we are too apt to indulge in the consideration that these facts are more sub- 
jects which gratify the senses, than those which require a searching investi- 
gation into their cause, and the effects likely to be produced by the delusion. 
With his concluding remarks we cordially agree; too much dependence is 
frequently placed on the sight, and too little on the lead, which latter, espe- 
cially round our own coast, is the surer guide.—Ep. N.Af.] 


Remarks oN THE Coast oF New ZEALAND.—By Com. C. O. Hayes, 
of H.M.S. Driver. 


Jan. 18th. Moderate southerly wind. Saw the Three Kings at day- 
light, (islands off the north cape of New Zealand,) and the land of New 
Zealand shortly after. This evening hove to, twenty miles to the north- 
ward of the Bay of Islands to allow for southerly current. 

19th. At midnight found ourselves at the entrance of the Bay of 
Islands and stood in. On the right hand is a small conspicuous pointed 
rock, called the Nine Pin, about 40 feet high, and on the left is Cape 
Brett, easily known, as close off which, is a perforated rock, the hole 
large enough for boats to pass through. Anchored of Kororarika, a few 
straggling jens on a shingle beach; as we only stayed here an hour I 
eannot say much about it. Excellent water is easily procured at several 
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laces close to; also spars of any size for any purpose; stock scarce ‘and 
ieee As the Driver is the first steamer that has ever visited New 
Zealand, one would have supposed that the astonishment of the natives 
would have been great; not so, they seemed to take it asa matter of 
course, and looked upon her as if they had been accustomed to steamers 
all their lives. Several came on board, among them Tomiti Walker, the 
chief of our native allies; he was dressed in naval captain’s uniform; a 
thick set, heavy looking man, of about fifty years of age, and about five 
feet seven inches in height, much tatooed, and dark even fora New 
Zealander. Many of the natives measured the length and breadth of 
the Driver, by laying down on the deck, with their legs and arms 
stretched out, and so on from one end to the other. Walker said our 
guns were very large, but of no use here, as we could not take them into 
the bush. Left Kororarika at 9 a.m., witha light N.W. wind, which in 
the evening changed to a fresh breeze from southward. There is a rock 
two miles off the south-east end of Shoaroantoa Island, another three- 
quarters of a mile south-east side of Tiri-tiri Statanghi, and anothertwo 
miles §.b.W.4 W. of Tiki-tiki Island, at the entrance of the Bay of 
Islands. 

20th. Fine, with moderate southerly wind. Anchored at Auckland 
at8 a.m. The harbour-master came out and took us in; though there 
is no danger to fear, there is a rock nearly in mid-channel just before 
you come to the North Head, with a red buoy on it, after passing which, 
you may haul up for the North Head, passing it at a moderate distance 
to mee a reef which lies at the South Head, with a buoy and beacon 
onit. About half a mile inside the North Head, a sand spit runs out 
with a white buoy on it, after which the lead will give warning of dan- 
ger till you arrive at the anchorage abreast the town. The land all 
about Auckland is clear and tolerably level; and, at a little distance, looking 
like fine grass downs; but it is covered with fern and tea trees; the latter 
a small shrub which attains the height of about 14 feet, and very good 
for making brooms, but of no use for any other purpose, it being too 
small for Beewoad. 

The landing places here are detestable, even at half ebb you are 
obliged to be carried in and out of the boat, and, at low water boats cannot 
even approach the thing, called a jetty, within a hundred yards, owing to 
the soft mud which surrounds Auckland, and which runs out very flat 
and far. On my calling at the Governor's (Grey) I found him in the 
midst of a deputation of chiefs, come to ask his advice in a dispute they 
had had with another tribe about some land. There were about a dozen of 
of them dressed as European gentlemen, and a quieter, better behaved set 
of men I never saw, they never interrupted each other or any one else in 
their replies and answers, they certainly made a most favourable impres- 
sion on me. Three of the missionaries attended as interpreters. 

21st. As this is the Antipodes of'England, of course, this is the heighth 
of summer, (January); they say it is a very wet one, and very unusual 
weather for the season. Showery, with fresh southerly breezes. Walked 
into Auckland, first impressions are everything they say, and it certainly 
struck me as being the most wretched and dirty place I had seen for 
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some time; to be sure it is just beginning to recover from the late panic. 
There are only two streets, one running down rather a steep little hill, 
and the other at the foot running off to the left at right angles: a num- 
ber of small lanes turn off from these two streets. There are a :umber 
of tolerable little shops, and a vast number of pot shops. I never saw so 
many drunken men collected together, at one time, in such a small place 
before. As | previously said, the street is built on rather a steep hill, 
Heaven knows who planned or executed it; but to obviate this, they 
have cut away from the top and added to the bottom of the hill, so the 
. houses at the top require ladders to reach them, and those at or near the 
bottom are half buried in the earth. 

Almost any thing relating to shipping may he got in small quantities; 
and stock, vegetables, and meat plentiful for the force now here; pork 
may be had in any quantity; spars excellent for masts and yards, and 
plank in any quantity. There is also a rope walk, and a moderate sup- 
ply of rope made from the flax of the country, but it is inferior to Ma- 
nila rope, and sells at 42s. per cwt. At the rope establishment the jack 
is not sufficiently powerful to lay up any thing beyond a 4-inch rope. 
The watering. place is at the landiag place, at the stone jetty, and runs in 
a small stream about as thick as your thumb; but owing to the mud 
there is great difficulty in getting it, and then not beyond 5 tons a day, 
it is clear and good, but keeps indifferently. 

23rd. The climate is certainly delightful, and every thing reminds one 
of Old England more than any thing we have seen since leaving home. 
Auckland flagstaff, lat. 36° 51’ 30” S., and long. 174° 45’ E. Tides 
moderate, rise and fall about 9 fect. 

24th. Went to church, which is an unsightly red building near 
the Governor’s house, and on the hill just above the landing place; 
it is now more like a fortification than a church, as the windows are all 
barricaded and loopholed all round. A proclamation came out last night 
prohibiting the importation of arms and gunpowder. 

26th. The present prices of ship stores are, rope, 60s. per cwt., can- 
vas, 45s. per bolt, shovels, 5s. each, and small spars, from 6 to 8 inches, 
Gd. per foot. Calms generally prevail during the night at Auckland. 

27th. Very light and warm, with light variable winds all day; there 
is no amusement of any kind beyond walking about. Game is not to be 
found in the island, (North Island,) but in the Middle Island there are 
plenty of quails; the land in the neighbourhood is fine, and about Epsom, 
which is about three miles off, there are some patches of excellent ground 
chiefly in cultivation by market gardeners. By what I can see and hear, 
farming is not a very lucrative trade, and I think, unless a man has 
money he does not know what to do with, he should not attempt any- 
thing of the kind. 

31st. Fine with moderate S.W. wind. The Calliope sailed to-day 
for Wai-heki, about twelve miles from this, to water; it being such along 
process here; there is an excellent stream there, and water is easily 
procured. 

Feb. 3rd. Squally from S8.W. all day. Went to see the bishop’s new 
college, building at the Tamaki, about seven miles from Auckland; it is 
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of Gothie architecture, and built of lava, of which there is vast quantities 
in the neighbourhood of Mount Eden close to it, sufhcient for all build- 
Ing purposes for centuries to come. There were about 150 people col- 
lected together at a ball given by the inhabitants this evening, but not 
above thirty ladies, and they, with few exceptions, exceedingly plain. 

Sth. Fine, with moderate westerly breeze. Left Auckland at 11 a.m. 
for Wellington, under sail, being ordered not to use steam. At 8 o'clock, 
passed between Passage Island and Cape Colville; the former is a sinall 
conical rock or island, steep close to; there is a reef of rocks runs off the 
latter. This evening damp and foggy. 

6th. Fine, with fresh 8.W. breeze. Saw White Island at 11 o'clock 
very indistinctly; this island is in perpetual ignition and smoke always 
coming from it. No current. 

Sth. Very fine, with moderate 5.E. wind, which, towards evening, 
veered to the northward, and fell nearly calm. No current. 

11th. Fine, with light breeze from E. and N.E. Saw Cape Palliser at 
5h. bearing W. 4S. 30°. Several albatross about the ship. 

12th. Nearly calm all day. Steamed into Wellington, took a pilot on 
board outside the heads. Strangers coming to Wellington in blowing 
weather, would be rather alarmed at the entrance, as the rocks appear to 
run right across, but there is no danger near these rocks except what 
shows above water, taking care to leave them all on the left hand side 
as you go in. The entrance to Wellington cannot be mistaken, if the 
weather is clear enough to see the land about the heads, as there is a 
small beacon on each of them; in thick weather ships should keep the 
starboard shore on board in running in about one and a-half miles off, so 
as not to pass the entrance to Wellington, some ships have done so, and 
have been wrecked in Lyall’s Bay, two or three miles to the left of the 
entrance. Having entered the harbour, avoid Jerningham Point, which 
is the Point immediately opposite Col. Wakeficld’s house, as there is a 
rock off it with 6 feet water on it. Difference of time, by chronometer, 
from Auckland here, 8s°4. 

Wellington harbour is very commodious, and perfectly land-locked, and 
I think superior in every way to Auckland. The land all round is ex- 
ceedingly Villy and covered with wood, except at the entrance of the 
harbour, which is clear and barren. The hills rise very abruptly and 
very close together, leaving deep ravines between them. The town is 
straggling along the beach a mile in extent, the houses small and built 
chictly of wood; there are several small streams of excellent water, which 
ig much more easily procured than at Auckland. Spars of any size may 
be cut at the Hutt at the head of the harbour, or at Karori, about three 
miles off; there are also many cxcellent and handsome woods adapted for 
almost any purpose, and also the maz, which is excellent for boat build- 
ing; the cowrie trees are not found except in the northern part of the 
northern island of New Zealand. The meat, stock, and almost every 
thing eatable, is far superior to that of Auckland, the people having cows 
here direct from England; they are also very superior to those of 
Auckland. There is also a very nice little society, and no bickering 
ur jealousics amongst them; they are particularly hospitable and kind, 
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and I have not spent such a pleasant time since leaving England as 
Ihave here. Ships’ stores of almost any kind may be had in small 
quantities. Wellington contains about 4000 inhabitants. 

13th. Fine, with N.W. wind till noon, when it rained all the rest of 
the day. Every thing appears very dear, meat being 8d. per Jb., and 
fowls 4s. a couple. | 

14th. Fine, with light variable winds. They sport a small theatre 
here, but, like the one at Auckland, a very disreputable affair. 

15'h. Fine, with light southerly wind. There is little or no tide in 
the harbour, the rise and fall about 5 feet. 

16th. Went to Karori, asmall village, about 34 miles off; there isa good, 
but very narrow road leading to it, which winds round hills covered with 
a dense forest. At Karori the ground is more level, the village consists 
of about 40 houses from fifty to two or three hundred yards apart, all a 
thick forest, except immediately round the houses. Here lives the Judge 
(Chapman), he is cultivating some land, heaven knows what for: the 
land, about here is cleared by contract, and ploughed ready for wheat 
at £5 per acre, leaving the stumps of the trees. At Auckland the same 
is dune for £1. 10s.,—the land here is decidedly better. 

17th. There is a very good inn, very superior to that of Auckland. 

19th. Heavy squalls all day from N.W., a ball this evening 146 
peo le there, about one-third of them ladies; very far superior to the 
Auckland ones. 

20th. Rain from noon till 3 p.m., when the wind suddenly shifted 
from N.W. to S.E., and cleared up. 

22nd. Fine and squally from N.W., went to Church, a wooden build- 
ing capable of holding about 300 people. 

24th. Went to the Hutt; the land about it is level and very good; but 
the greater part covered with timber; however, they have cleared some 
few hundred acres, which are in cultivation. A small river winds 
through the level land and overflows its banks two or three times a year, 
from the melting of the snow on the Tanorua Mountains, and from 
heavy rains; but cause little or no damage. 

27th. Fine and squally from N.W., this evening blowing hard in 
squalls, all the ships let go a second anchor; the Castor parted her 
cables; it blew in heavy squalls till daylight. 

28th. At daylight the wind suddenly shifted to the southward with 
rain, and fell light, then fine all day. 

March Ist. Families were coming in from the Hutt to-day, alarmed 
at the threatening appearance of the natives. 

3rd. Fine and squally from N.W., anchored off the beach at the Hutt 
in 34 fathoms, thunder and lightning to the SE. 

4th. Blowing hard with strong squalls from southward, let go a second 
anchor, and struck masts and yards: showery. It is wortlly of remark 
that there are no wild beasts or venomous reptiles of a ind in New 
Zealand. People say, that since the natives have adopted the European 
mode of living or dress, numbers of them have been carried off by con- 
sumption, some think it is caused by the blanket in which they wrap 
themselves, and get ina great heat and then catch cold, but I hardly 
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think this can be the cause, the blanket being generally considered s 
very healthy article of dress. 

Sth. Showery with strong breeze and hard squalls from the southward. 
The climate here is delightful, something like England, only much milder; 
and if I were inclined to leave England and settle anywhere, New Zea- 
land should be the place. 

7th. Cloudy; the wind came round to N.W, this morning. New 
Zealand abounds in fish, some of excellent quality, the kani and arbucka 
are first-rate fish, the former like a very luscious mullet, and the latter in 
shape and taste much like a first rate cod, théy weigh from 50 to 100 
pounds, and [I should think a good thing might be made by salting them 
down, as they are very numerous in the season. 

8th. Very rainy; returned to Wellington; fresh S.E. winds all the 
forenoon, fine and calm in the afternoon. 

Oth. Fine; with moderate S.E. winds, left Wellington at 5 this even- 
ing and anchored at Porirua, about 45 miles from Wellington by sea, a 
little after 10. Porirua is only 15 miles from Wellington by land, from 
Wellington to Porirua there are no dangers except a rock off Karori 
uear the Seal rock, the bearings are, from the Seal rock S.E.b.S., by 
compass, } mile, and about 2 4 miles from the main land, and is nearly 
level with the water at spring tides; and a reef off Sinclair Head. Passed 
inside Mana Island, and anchored about half a mile outside two reefs, 
which always show above water at the entrance of Porirua. A ledge of 
rocks extend from Mana to the main; the least water we had was 3 4 
fathoms in crossing. The harbour is formed by a branch of the sea like 
a T, at the entrance is a bar with 10 feet which breaks with N.W. winds, 
and is then dangerous for boats to cross. The coast between this and 
Wellington is very steep. At Porirua lives a farmer by the name of 
Cooper, who supplies the troops, &c., with meat and vegetables, I believe 
he merely grazes cattle. Ships may ride safely here with all winds that 
have no westing in them, but under Mana which is close to they may lay, 
with any wind. 

10th. Left this at 4P.m. for Wellington, and anchored here at 10 to- 
night. 

14th. Went out five miles on the Porirua road to where Mr. Clifford 
has a little farm. The whole way was thickly wooded except for 
about a hundred acres near Mr. Clifford’s, which is being brought into 
cultivation. It is worthy of remark, that nearly all married people 
have children in New Zealand, even those who have had none for years, 
have them when they come here. This is the climate of all climates, 
neither too hot in summer, or too cold in winter, and sickness unknown. 

15th. Fine, and squally from N.W. The winds in Cook Straits are 
almost always N.W. or S.E., but, in Wellington harbour, I have found 
them more generally N.b. W. and S.b.E., changed by the land. 

23rd. Blowing hard all day, with heavy squalls from N.b.W. 

April 4th. A man named Gillespie and his son were murdered at the 
Hutt last night by the natives. 

6th. Hard rain, with squalls from the S.E. till6 a.m. Left Welling- 
ton at 7h. 30m., and anchored at Porirua shortly after noon. Rauperaha, 
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one of the principal chiefs in New Zealand, came on board to see the 
governor. He is a shrewd, cunning-looking man, of about seventy years 
of age. He was dressed in trousers and shirt, with a New Zealand coat 
thrown over the shoulder, and two feathers stuck in his hair, standing out 
at rizht angles to his face, these feathers were about 10 inches long, 
nearly black, tipped with white. Dressed in this manner Rauperaha looks 
a fine commanding figure, but when I saw him afterwards in European: 
clothes, he looked a wretched decrepid old man of about 5 feet 6 inches 
in height; the native dress is far more becoming than the European. 
Rauperaha is the only native 1 have scen with detective teeth, all others 
being regular, very white, sound and strong, by this one would suppose 
that smoking tobacco has no effect on them, as they smoke continually. 
The mat which is nearly squate is always worn with the open part to 
the right arm, leaving that member free for attack or defence. Fell 
nearly calm at noon, and this evening a light breeze from N.W. with 
drizzle, and then veered to S.E. 7 
‘ 7th. Variable winds, and in the afternoon, fresh breeze at N.W., left 
Porirua at 3 p.m., and anchored at Wellington at 7h. 30m., strong squalls 
from N.W. 

8th. It rained all the early part of the morning heavily with N.W. 

wind, 
- 9th. Fine with fresh N.W. wind; the tide between Cape Terawite 
and Sinclair Head runs very rapid, particularly off the former Cape, 
with a race-like heavy breakers. The tide in Cook Straits runs north 
five hours, and south seven hours; high-water at fall and change eight 
o'clock. Fortunately, in these straits, there are very few dangers that 
do not shew; the gales always blow between S. and E., and N. and W. 
They blow with great violence from both these quarters, but from N.W. 
they generally come on gradually; they shift suddenly from that 
quarter to the S.E., and blow with great violence, with exceeding heavy 
squalls. When these gales come on, it is advisable to seek an anchorage 
(of which there are plenty,) without delay. 

At 6 a.M., left Wellington and anchored off Mana Island at 2 p.m., 
in 6 fathoms, half a mile from the beach, to assist in landing troops at 
Porirua, Mana is about two and a half miles long, and one broad, flat- 
topped and very steep to seaward, but sloping down to the beach at the 
anchorage on she land side. Here there is a small whaling station and 
a few sheep kept; little or nothing else is to be had here. Ships may 
ride here in safety in all winds; 2 fathoms will be found ten yards from 
the beach; the reef between it and the main land is marked by kelp, 
about 3 fathoms on it. Ships should on no account remain at Porirua 
with the wind N.W., as great difficulty has been experienced in getting 
out against the wind and heavy sea that sets in. Raughihaeta used to 
live on Mana Island, but, since the massacre at Wirau, he has been 
afraid to venture there; his house still remains, the front adorned with 
indelicate carvings. It is built like all other native houses, only on a 
larger scale than most I have seerf; oblong, with sloping roof, which is 
about 15 feet high, the sides about 4 feet, the door about 3 feet square, 
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and the only place to admit light; a sliding partition on one side near 
the door, and smaller than it. 

10th and 11th. Blowing strong from N.W. Too much sea to cross 
the bar. Fresh N.W. wind and squalls. 

12th. Blowing a gale, with heavy squalls from N.W., Ship rolling 
a good deal, and Calliope driving. It rained in torrents this evening, 
with heavy thunder and lightning. The barometer fell rapidly just be- 
fore to 29° 15’, and then began to rise, and the wind moderated, and 
the thunder and lightning ceased. 
- 18th. Fine, with fresh breezes and squalls from N.W. Too much 
swell to cross the bar. ; 

14th. Cloudy and rainy at times, with fresh breezes and squalls from 
N.W. Foggy and heavy dew to-night. 

15th. Wind shifted this morning to N.N.E., moderate and squally. 
Shifted farther in to be ready to land troops. The bar still breaking; 
this afternoon fine. 

16th. Moderate breeze from N.N.E. and N., with drizzle. Landed 
the troops, the sea on the bar having subsided. This bar is about three- 

uarters of a mile inside the two reefs, that show above water. The 

tide here is moderate. 

17th. Very fine, with moderate and light N.W. wind. Left this at 
noon, and anchored at Wellington at 5 P.M. 

20th. Cloudy and foggy; blowing a gale from N.W. and N.N.W., 
with heavy squalls. This evening, and during the night, it blew very 
hard with exceeding heavy squalls with light drizzle. So heavy were the 
squalls, that a seven o whale-boat, waiting for me under the lee of 
the land, was blown right over, and the boat-keeper nearly drowned. 
Ship with masts and yards all down, and two anchors ahead. 

21st. Fine, and, towards noon, the wind died away, and the evening 
nearly calm. 

22nd. Heard of the wreck of the Osprey at Hokianga. Left Welling- 
ton at 2 p.m. for Auckland. Moderate breeze from N.W. this evening. 

24th. Thick and rainy; wind moderate from S. and §.S.E. It blew 
hard for three hours this afternoon. Saw East Cape distant two miles. 
This evening, the wind came round to the eastward and moderated. 
Current east eight miles. 

25th. Thick rainy weather all day, with moderate and light breezes 
from N.E. to N. At 6 a.M., saw an island which we took to be Cuvier 
Island, but, shortly after, saw other islands in the fog, so hove to. Found 
that we were amongst the Mercury Islands, having been set thirty miles 
S.E. since yesterday. On passing the northernmost Hansez Island, ob- 
served the sea breaking on a rock about two miles to the N.E. of the 
island, and which is not laid down in the charts. Dark, thick, rainy 
weather to-night. 

26th. Thick rainy weather; N.W. wind. It cleared up about ten 
o'clock, and became very fine, very warm, and little or no wind. An- 
chored at Auckland at 4 p.m. Heavy dew to-night. 

27th. Light variable winds and rai at times. Two vessels hate ar- 
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rived since we left with coals for us from Sydney; they have placed 
them high up above the landing place, so there will be no possibility of 
getting them off without carts, and as it is so shallow and epee the 
boats must go in at high water, remain there a tide, be loaded, andcome 
off again the next high water, and trust to its not blowing to get off to 
the ship. As a steamer is to be stationed here, the sooner they send out 
a hulk with coals the better. The best plan would be to load one of 
our old frigates with coals and just rig her for the trip, and lay her up 
for a coal depot. It would be an immense saving, her old sails, stores, 
&c., would answer for the men-of-war on the station. The coals now 
brought from Sydney are very indifferent, and cost the Government, 
when shipped on board the steamer for use, about 35s. per ton, and two 
tons of English coal are equal.to three of Sydney, making the Sydney 
coals very dear indeed. This Auckland is a wretched hole, nothing but 
mud, Jews, and rogues, but still, for agricultural purposes, I think it 
better than Wellington, as the land is clear ang much more level, but be- 
yond Wellington, and outside Cook Straits, I believe the land to be 
evel and rich. 

30th. Some rain early this morning, fine afterwards, with strong 
squalls from N.W. A vessel came in from Sidney with cattle. The 
beef here sells at from 5d. to 6d. per lb., and mutton from 7d. to 8d., 
but very inferior to that of Wellington. | 

May 2nd. Very thick fog this morning, with very fine day, and mode- 
rate breeze from N.W., and heavy rain in the evening. Tolerable horses 
may be had both here and at Wellington, brought from Sydney, hired at 
about 10s. per day. 

15th. Left Auckland at 3h. 30m. | 

16th. Anchored at Kororarika at noon. This place is merely fre- 
quented by whalers, the small shops on the beach supplying their wants, 
which are not many, as they generally come out well found in every- 
thing. The country round about the Bay of Islands is hilly, woody, and 
bad, and there is very little in cultivation. This place is only kept in 
existence by the ships that arrive here, the native trade being small. 
Very heavy dew. 

7th ine and calm. Went over to look at a place called Victoria, 
about three miles from Kororarika, belonging to a Mr. Busby, which 
was at one time to have been the site of a town, but was abandoned, the 
anchorage being open to the east wind. A small river, (the Wai-tang', ) 
runs into the sea here, but the water is brackish as high as the fall, 
about four or five miles up. There appears to be no desirable land at 
Victoria. 

18th. Fine, with northerly wind. Went with the Governor in our 
boats up the Kiri-kirt river. At the north entrance of the bay, about 
seven miles from Kororarika, the river appeared about three miles broad, 
and navigable for ships some miles up. Called on the chief Wykato, 
who has been in England, and has now the gun given to him by the 
Prince Regent. He said the kindness he received when in England pre- 
vented him from joining in the late disturbances, although he was bound 
to assist his relative, Heki. There is a small village here of about a 
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dozen huts, dirty and wretched. It is a native custom that when visits 
are made among chiefs, some presents are made; this was done to-da 
by Wykato’s wife throwing down by the side of the Governor a men, 
which is about the most valuable thing they have; but if we had not 
had a person there acquainted with their customs, we should never have 
discovered it was intended as a gift; however, the governor returned it 
to her again. These meris are made of a green stone, only found in the 
middle island, and were used in warfare before the introduction of iron 
or fire-arms, and are used by the chiefs now. ‘They are about ? of an 
inch thick in the centre, the edges very sharp, about 5 inches broad, and 
about 18 inches long, and a desperate weapon in close quarters. These 
natives of the Kiri-kiri seemed to have nothing beyond a few pigs, 
ducks, and fowls, and their whole appearance bespoke indolence and 
poverty. At 7h. this evening it came on to rain in torrents, with thun- 
der and lightning until 10h., when it cleared up. 
- 19th. Showery, with light variable airs. Several chiefs came on board 
to see the Governor, among them Kawiti, a very nice, amiable-looking, 
old fellow, rather stout, and about 65 years of age. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that all the natives who assisted us during the war, were either 
Roman Catholics or Wesleyans, and those against us, Protestants and 
heathens. 

20th. Showery and calm.—There is a boat-builder’s a little beyond 
Kororarika, at'a place called Waipo, where small boats may be built at 
from 16s. to 20s. a foot. Went to Russell, a place about two miles up 
the Kawa-kawa river. Here was to have been the site of another town, 
which idea was also abandoned after having purchased the land of Mr. 
Clendon for £15,000. There is nothing here now but an old wooden 
store, uninhabited; and, I believe, this is all the Government have got 
for their £15,000. The land all about here is very hilly and woody, 
quite unfit for purposes of cultivation, though the climate is very geod, 
much milder than at Auckland, and very little wind. The Kawa-kawa 
is a fine river, and navigable for ships of large burden some few miles up, 
with numerous small bays and coves. Boats can land with ease at any 
part of the Bay of Islands, or at any of the rivers running into it. 

21st. Thick fog till 11 o’clock, when it began to rain, with light north 
wind, and continued so till sunset, when it rained:in torrents, with strong 
squalls; the same all night. The Castor drove considerably. 

23rd. Showery, with fresh breeze from N.W., which fell light in the 
- afternoon. Went with the Governor about twelve miles up the Kawa- 
kawa to see Pamara’s pah. About four miles up, the river became very 
shallow and narrow, aud, being low water, we had great difficulty in 
getting up in our boat. We found Pamara at home, and about twenty 
other nien and women belonging to his tnbe; they were good-looking, 
fine made people, the cleanest and best proportioned people I have seen 
in New Zealand. Pamara himself is a fine, tall young man of about 35 
years of age, finely tatooed both on face and posteriors, the latter being 
the distinguishing mark of a chief, and which we could distinctly see 
through the graceful folds of the nativemat. As it had been very wet, 
he lent us horses to ride out and see his plantation, but the ground was 
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so bad, and the horses so frisky, we were glad to dismount. - He has se-. 
veral hundred acres of most excellent level ground, planted with potatoes 
and Indian corn, but these late wars have brought them nearly to a state 
of starvation, and the Governor intends sending them provisions. They 
say the New Zealanders were cannibals, but I think it was dire necessity 
that made them eat human flesh, as, before the arrival of Capt. Cook, 
they had nothing whatever but sweet potatoes and shell fish, such as 
limpits, cockles, &c.; a few birds they may have been enabled to snare 
also, but as these are scarce and small here, they must have been obtained 
with very great difficulty. I think it likely they were obliged to eat 
human flesh, In some instances, to support nature. Cook introduced 
pigs, poultry, corn, and potatoes, on which they now live, the potatoes 
being eonedered their chief support; and the failure of the crop of pota- 
toes to the New Zealanders would be as fatal as it would be to the Inish- 
man. Peaches, pears, and apples, are to be met with in most parts of 
New Zexland, and also, in some parts, grapes, gooseberries, and cherries. 
The Cape gooseberry is plentiful. The pork of New Zealand is perhaps 
not so gross as in other parts, as it is difficult to tell whether you are 
eating mutton, veal, or pork. 

25th. Very showery, with strong breeze from westward, and calm in the 
evening. Left Kororarika at 6h. 30m. A.M., and anchored in Moagauai 
harbour about fifty miles to the northward of the Bay of Islands; a 
pilot came off and took us in. In running into Doubtless Bay for Moa- 
gauai harbour, it is advisable to keep between the port shore and two 
rocks that always shew above water, as there is a reef of rocks beyond 
them. The entrance to Moagauai is very narrow, but there is no danger 
if you keep a little on the starboard side of mid-channel, and run boldl 
in and come to in 4 fathoms in the cove on the starboard side. I think 
there would not be room for two steamers like the Driver. If you do 
not like going in, good anchorage will be found just outside. There is 
little or nothing to be got there except, perhaps, a few days refreshments 
fora small vessel. Four or five English reside here beside the pilot, but 
appear to be doing little or nothing, except keeping a little stock to 
supply ships calling. 

About 200 natives were encamped on the beach, and, when we an- 
chored, danced a war dance, which commenced by about one half the 
natives retiring from the rest for 50 or GO yards, and then each party 
rushing towards each other as if they were going to fight, and, when 
close together, jumping in the air with their muskets and tomahawks ex- - 
tended perpendicularly at arms length, shouting and dancing in a most 
surprising manner, and flourishing their weapons with great dexterity; 
they keep most exact time, in all their movements, to the song. It is a 
most exciting dance, and I can fancy them capable of doing any thing 
under its influence; no wonder the first people who came to settle were 
alarmed at this peaceable demonstration. I believe, when it is intended 
as a friendly dance, the butts of the tire-arms are carried uppermost, but 
when otherwise, they dance it with the muzzle up. 

26th. Fresh breeze and squally from northward, with occasional 
showers. On the north side of the bay, just outside this little harbour, 
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on the beach, are some veins of coal, which I went to look at, and had 
the place dug down 8 or 10 feet. What it may be further down I know 
not, but it appeared the surface coal was harder than to the depth I 
went; at that depth it was a very dark-brown colour, hard but not 
brittle, on the surface it was black; tried some on the fire on board, but 
it would not burn; the veins were of considerable size; there is a good 
deal of tolerably flat land, and the soil very good, with little wood any- 
where. I believe it belongs to Government, and I did not see any 
native plantations. The natives now here having come in from a distance 
of twenty-five miles from Nopera’s or Noble’s place, and more are com- 
ing to-morrow, to meet the Governor. 

27th. Showery, with light breeze from westward. ‘The rocks here, 
as well as trom Auckland towards the North Cape, are covered with de- 
licious oysters. At the Island of Auckland, I believe there are none. 
At Wellington there are none found but the common flat mud oyster. 
Calm and fine to-night. 

28th. Fine, with light breeze from N.W. The natives that were ex- 
pected arrived about 11 o’clock, to the number of 150, making in all, in- 
cluding the women and children, 357, and 137 of this number armed 
with double-barrelled guns or muskets. They said they were very tired, 
and poor fellows they looked so, as they had walked the twenty-five miles 
heavily loaded with their accoutrements and baskets of pvtatoes, &c. 
Noble, who is the chief of this tribe, with eight or ten other chiefs, 
and a number of others came on board; they were, in geneaal, 
well made and powerful young men. The natives from Auckland 
to the North Cape appear generally a finer set of men than those to the 
southward and baat Port Nicholson. An old woman came on board 
(the repository of the traditions of the country,) and she said that New 
Zealand was inhabited before they came there, and that they came in 
canoes at three different times from an island that might easily be 
known, as all the places and river in New Zealand were named the same 
as those from whence they came. Sweet potatoes were the only thing they 
brought with them. In Moagauai harbour the tides are moderate, rise 
and about 7 feet; sheltered from all winds but N.W. There is a 
small flag-staff on the north head going in. Iwas not at this place 
during the change or fall of the moon. Pieces of copper ore were 
brought in from the neighbourhood of the North Cape. ft Moagauai 
this evening. 

29th. Anchored at Auckland at 1 o'clock. This place has the ad- 
vantage of most places in New Zealand, for should a vessel not be able 
to get in, she may anchor almost any where outside in safety. 

June 4th. Very fine, with variable and light southerly wind. Went 
to Epsom, about three and a half miles from Auckland; the land round 
about here is excellent and level, a good deal of it m cultivation, and some 
excellent kitchen gardens along the rvad; it sells for about £20. to £25. 
per acre. The various roads about here are so very wide, 60 feet, that 
there is no chance of their being kept in repair at present, in fact, little 
or nothing has been done to them beyond marking and railing them in. 
Riding on horseback, the horses feet come out of the mud with a pop, like 
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the cork out of a bottle of Champagne, only much louder; however, 
Governor Grey is taking the roads as well as everything else in hand, 
and the aspect of affairs is changing wonderfully for the better. He is 
indefatigable in his exertions, sacrificing his health, and directing all his 
time for the benefit of New Zealand. Round about Epsom the ground 
is strewed with large pieces of scoria, excellent for all building purposes. 
The land where this lies is very rich, but it would, in most instances, be 
labour in vain to attempt to A ook it. One unhappy mau attempted te 
do so, and though his fields are encompassed with walls of scoria 5 feet 
high and 4 feet thick, and subdivided by the same, still the land seems as 
thickly covered with scoria as it was before he began. 


AvuTo-BrioGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, by a Merchant Sailor, illustratwe 
of the State of the British Merchant Service. 


(Continued from page 359.) 


WHEN we were fairly clear of the Caledonian Canal, and into the 
German Ocean, our skipper became more at home, and when we reached 
the east coast of Scotland, he became quite another man; charts, books 
of direction, parallel rulers, and dividers, were all discarded, the courses 
were given from memory, every headland and lighthouse was recognized 
with facility, and we reached our destination in the Firth of Forth with- 
out further difficulty, or any occurrence worth narrating. Our passage 
round from Liverpool proved a warning to the master, although pressed 
to retain command of the schooner he positively refused, and remains 
contented with his lot, commanding his small sloop, stealing passages in 
fine weather along shore, and eking out a kind of existence; any ambi- 
tion which might once have fired his thoughts, was completely sub- 
dued by his experience of the difficulty of stepping beyond his usual 
routine. 

Glad to be relieved from a craft so miserably conducted, I set out 
for London, where I soon found myself once again engaged in a vessel 
going the long voyage. This arate was one of the old school, over 400 
tons register, river built, a great carrier, having bluff bows, and heavy 
quarters, with a full poop and forecastle. She was commanded ee 
officer of the royal navy, of higher rank than is generally found willing 
to accept such employment, and possessing honors gained by civil service 
in a neighbouring portion of the United Kingdom, which } feel certain 
never before graced the quarter-deck of a merchantman. With a very 
little spare capital, he invested on this vessel, borrowing the principal 
part of the purchase-money by giving bond on the vessel, he intended to 
settle in one of our new and distant colonies, at that time in the fresh 
flush of an unmerited reputation not yet realized. He had evidently, 
from his language and bearing, pictured to himself an el-dorado, where 
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his mere presence would be sufficient to insure his fortune, and where 
such talents as he fancied he possessed, must be at once available in pro- 
curing him a Government situation. At the time he took command of 
the vessel, he had not been afloat for twenty years, and, consequently, 
had not a very correct idea of the present state of the navy, and knew 
literally nothing about the merchant service, or what his conduct should 
be as the commander of a British merchant ship. The outfit and provi- 
sioning of the vessel, as well as the general management, he left entirely 
to his chief officer, 2 young man who had reached his present rank 
through the various grades of midshipman, and third and second mate of 
a vessel trading to the East Indies. He possessed very little practical 
knowledge of his profession, but looked and acted the officer very well, 
and his appearance was rendered more conspicuous, and enhanced in his 
own estimation, by a ring, mustachios, blue cap and gold band, with blue 
jacket and crown and anchor buttons, aping as nearly as he could, what 
he conceived to be, an officer of the royal navy. 

I think the system at present pursued of carrying youngsters to sea 
as midshipmen for three or four years, in vessels trading to India and 
China, a practice not very much adapted to making good seamen, or 
giving an officer a competent idea of his duty, I write advisedly, when 
I mention, that even in Mr. Green’s and Mr. Smith’s employment, 
youngsters are left very much to themselves, and in other ships almost 
entirely so; they often idle away their time, or indulge in habits, lan- 
guage, and amusements, not at all of a proper kind. 1 am not blaming 
the owners for this, as I am assured it is Mr, Green’s wish to have 
the strictest discipline on board his vessels, and the youngsters properly 
looked after; the captain, however, carries out these instructions as he 
thinks fit, and, I am sorry to say, the passengers sometimes occupy much 
valuable time that might be judiciously given to other and more useful 
purposes; these ships will not be efficient until a purser is carried, whose 
duty would consist in looking after passengers, and permit the captain to 
devote his time to more legitimate objects. 

I am decidedly of opinion that the youngsters and Junior officers of 
these ships should not be permitted to wear any uniform while on shore 
in this country; when aboard it is desirable, and on board ship can do 
no harm, but I think Mr. Green should choose a uniform more diffe- 
rent from that worn by officers of Her Majesty’s navy, than his at pre- 
‘sent is; I know that it is a source of annoyance to officers in the navy, 
and I do not wonder at it, as the uninitiated, and foreigners particularly, 
do not discern the difference in the button, and are apt to imagine some 
‘of the dirty youths who shew themselves about London, to be officers of 
‘the navy. i lately saw one of these youths at the Horse Guards in the 
‘morning, as the guard was being relieved, sporting a swallow-tailed coat 
with unifcrm buttons, cap and gold band, and, more absurd than all, a 
sword by his side; he was dirty, unshaven, with a buff vest very much 
soiled, and his whole appearance bespeaking a youth removed from the 
-control of his friends, and playing the fool in London. I would seriously 
recommend Mr. Green to change his buttons and band to silver colour, 
and restrict the use of uniform to foreign countries and ship board;. his 
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is a noble employment, and he may well be proud of possessing the 
finest merchantmen in the world. 

' Our captain had agreed to carry out Government officers to the 
coluny in the cabin, and emigrants between decks, under the auspices 
of a company. Some of the cabin passengers came down occasion- 
ally while the vessel-was fitting out, and seemed to be on the best 
terms ‘with the captain; they were heard to express their great satis- 
faction at the prospect of sailing-in a vessel so well commanded, which 
meant, by a naval officer of such rank; he, it appeared afterwards, pro- 
mised the best of treatment, and I really believe, before we started, both 
passengers and master, anticipated a pleasure party across the ocean, 
more than the stern realities of a long, tedious passage, with a hetero- 
genous mass of people unaccustomed to a life afloat, with its consequent 
difficulties and annoyances. It was intended, before we started, to call 
at the Brazils for water and provisions, an ample stock being supposed 
to be put on board of wines, and other requisites, and it appeared after- 
wards, the captain had been very prodigal of his promises as to the 
abundance of every thing which they would enjoy. Our second officer 
was a young man of a neutral kind of character, the boatswain, car- 
penter, and crew, of a mixed character, quiet men, on the whole, and 
much more amenable to the eccentricities of a mixed naval and merc 
tile discipline, than the general run of merchant seamen. : 

Detained by the want of many necessaries which were only thought 
of at the time we should have started, the patience of the passengers, 
collected from various parts of the country, began to wax short, but 
without any ebullition of feeling, we got all fairly on board at Graves- 
end. It.would be difficult te describe the scene which takes place on 
board an emigrant ship on leaving England, a collection of strangers, 
met in an unusual position, hemmed into much narrower bounds than 
they had been accustomed to, their manner of living, and their food dif- 
ferent, looking on each other with a suspicious sort of look—sorrow at 
parting with their relatives on along and uncertain voyage, added to 
the uncertainty of the realization of their future prospects in their adopted 
home, increasing the desolate kind of feeling already engendered. Some 
looked gloomy and sad, sighing when they thought of the past; some 
gave vent to their feelings in tears, some in lamentation, others evinced 
‘a peculiar shortnéss of temper, and quarrelled with every one they came 
near; u0 one seemed inclined to put their traps in order for the passage, 
furniture and boxes, and anomalous packages of all descriptions were 
etrewed about; the cabin presented the same features as the lower deck, 
and nothing can -be thore uncomfortable for all hands on board than the 
first week of an emigrant vessel. 

Under the charge of the pilot, we got to the Downs and to Cowes 
Roads, without any particular occurrence; reports were already cur- 
rent in the forecastle that the skipper was no seaman, the mate was 
atone time snappish, at another too lax, there was no regularity with 
meals or work, all hands were often called without the slightest necessity, 
still-we were not over-worked. Rumours were soon afloat amongst the crew 
that the captain aud cabin passengers were not agreeing, he threatened 
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to do what he could not, by way of controlling them, and they used un- 
warrantable language in return. Some of the passengers had moved in 
excellent society, and going to fill high official situations, considered 
themselves entitled to greater deference and liberty of speech and con- 
duct, than was consistent with the good discipline of the vessel. Dif- 
ferences were soon fostered into a quarrel, which certainly became trul 
ridiculous to thecrew. It appeared the captain only permitted the stew- 
ard to place a certain quantity of wine on the cabin table for lunch, this 
the passengers deeined insufficient, they consulted about it, and one was 
appointed to remonstrate with the captain, and get as much as they 
might feel inclined to use; the remonstrance was accordingly made and 
produced no effect, the master saying he would not give any more, and 
going abruptly on deck. The passengers consulted together, and agreed 
to send the steward with a message to the captain, who was pacing the 
poop, with his dignity immensely ruffled, and evidently in a great pas- 
sion; the steward delivered his message, but got only an oath in reply, 
which he had not time to carry to the passengers, when the captain fol- 
lowed him into the cabin, and said in a voice excited from passion, 
‘“‘ There, gentlemen, I see you are determined to do what you please, 
take the keys, and help yourselves, I declare the ship in a state of 
mutiny,” suiting the action to the word, he threw the keys of the lockers 
on the cabin table with force enough to break it, and bounced out of 
the cabin into his own state-room. The scene in the cabin was in a few 
minutes reported in the forecastle, and caused great amusement amongst 
the crew, who had never heard of a vessel being in a state of mutiny in 
consequence of a quarrel between the skipper and his passengers. 

Very little time was given to speculate upon the matter, for the 
boatswain was soon heard calling all hands; on deck we accordingly 
went, where we were ordered aft to the capstan on the quarter-deck, 
where the captain was pacing about evidently much agitated. He be- 
gan by asking us if we were satisfied with his conduct, to which some 
one, after a while, muttered out that we were; the whole crew were 
upon the grin, it being almost impossible to keep one’s gravity under 
the circumstances. He then stared out at the top of his voice, evidentd 
with the intention of letting the passengers hear him, “ Very see 
men! I declare the ship in a state of mutiny, the passengers say they 
will do as they like.” (I believe when the steward got the message to 
the master about an additional supply of wine, some one said, if he does 
not give it, we will take it). We were, during this scene, some- 
where off Cape Finisterre, with steering sails set, and fine weather, 
with a gentle breeze. After uttering the words I have mentioned, he 
turned to the chief mate, and ordered him to shorten sail to a close 
reefed main-topsail, and heave the ship to; this was accordingly done, 
very much to our amusement, indeed, we could not refrain from Jaugh- 
ing while we were assisting in this most silly method of endeavouring to 
settle a dispute. In this manner we remained during the afternoon, 
night, and whole of next day, the crew doing nothing but amusing 
themselves amongst the emigrants. These latter were allowed to be on 
deck, night and day, no division existed between married and unmarried, 
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and the scenes that took place in that vessel, between the emigrants 
themselves, and the seamen and female emigrants, are beyond descrip- 
tion. Mr. Owen could not have wished for a more complete exposition 
of some of his peculiar doctrines. 

During the afternoon and night of the mutiny, the captain kept 
working his passion to the sticking point, he must have contemplated 
doing something, as he was seen studying attitudes before the looking- 
glass in his stateroom, dressed in a uniform with his sword buckled on, 
and pistols in his belt; what he intended to have done never was known, 
as the passengers took no notice, but took what they could get to eat, 
and the second evening, tired of the ridiculous position in which the 
vessel was placed, one of them sent for the captain and remonstrated 
with him; what passed I do not exactly know, but after dark, sail was 
again made, and the vessel proceeded oa her route. Things moved 
more shuns in the cabin afterwards, an unlimited quantity of wine 
‘was given to luncheon, and the passengers made fewer complaints, seeing 
that if the captain could do nothing else, he could, at all events, stop 
their onward progress. Amongst the crew and emigrants the same mis- 
rule existed, provisions were wasted, and before we reached the Brazil 
coast, supplies of water and fresh stock were very scanty. 

It was broadly stated on board that we were going to Bahia, but the 
manner in which the vessel was conducted when approaching the coast, 
proved that the master had little confidence in his own knowledge of 
navigation, and as little in the mate’s, who seemed to give himself very 
little trouble about any thing further than a flirtation with some of the lady 
passengers. After an extraordinary quantity of manceuvring, we made 
the land, but whether to windward or to leeward of our port, did not 
seem known. It was the southern monsoon on this coast, and the meri- 
dian altitude of the sun at noon, (after we had made the land, and remained 
waiting some time,) proved to the master that we were considerabl 
to windward of our port. Sail was immediately made, and we ran until 
next morning, still no town was visible; books of directions, tele- 
scopes, and charts, were brought on deck, the passengers using. each al- 
ternately with the master, and apparently giving as decided an opinion 
as to our whereabouts; nothing, however, was discovered of the wished 
for haven till noon once again svlved the difficulty, and proved that we 
had overrun our distance, from miscalculation or inattention, and assisted 
by a lee current. Close hauled was now the order, and witha dull ship, 
a lee current, and baffling winds, we spent two or three days trying to 
get up in shore, in vain, however, until a shift of wind one night enabled 
us to make a long reach on the starboard tack, which gave us so much 
southing, that we went about, sure of being to windward. The land 
was again closed, but no tuwa was visible, the sun again proved that we 
were to windward; it now fell calm, and really it seemed as if we were 
never to reach the wished for haven. Passengers got shorter tempered 
than ever, the captain paced about in sullen silence, and the crew began 
to mutter sundry vithy sentences, indicative of discontent. Evening 
brought a light breeze, again sail was made, but whether it was want of 
calculation, or carelessness, or au extra current, morning brought us day- 
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light but no harbour. Again, the sun’s meridian altitude proved that 
we were past, and again we beat back, a third time we made the coast, 
and saw a vessel steering in for the land, which we followed, and after 3 
week spent in looking for it, entered the harbour of Bahia. 

The captain and passengers went on shore, and watering and provi- 
sioning the vessel went on with activity; there was no lack. of fruit 
amongst the emigrants, being easily got in exchange for old clothes. After 
three or four days spent here, it began to be rumoured on board that the 
captain could not raise money to pay for the provisions, the whole cir- 
cumstances soon came to be known from the passengers. It appeared 
the master, although he intended calling at Bahia, had made no arrange- 
ments before leaving England for procuring funds when there; he seemed 
to fancy that his bill upon his agent would be at once available. This, 
however, would not do, the whole expenses amounted to about £409, so 
inadequately had the ship been provisioned originally, and so great had 
been the waste on the passage. The refusal to accept his bill, was, I 
understand, a sad blow to the captain’s vanity and idea of his own im- 
portance; he proposed to give collateral security by bottomry on the 
vessel, which he considered a desperate step, but to his great amazement 
this was at once refused. It was explained to him that even on an un- 
incumbered register, money would not be given on bottomry on an out- 
ward passage to such a distant part of the world, as the chance of further 
casualties or wants were great, and the last bottomry bond has the prefer- 
ence. ‘The passengers themselves became alarmed at the. detention, the 
captain became sick, or feigned to be so, his wounded vanity at the oc- 
ecurrences of the passage, and his want of means, were, 1 think, the 
cause. . No other course appeared open than for the principal passenger 
on board to indorse the captain’s bill, to this the captain had recourse, at 
the same time he resolved to return to England, and send on the vessel 
under the command of the mate. Disgusted with his situation, and further 
prospect of annoyance, I have no doubt caused him to adopt the resolu- 
tion, which was not negatived by the passengers. 

To the mate, therefore, we were now to look as our future com- 
mander, a prospect which seemed to cause very little excitement amongst 
the crew, they appeared to think that nothing could be worse than the 
past management, and a change has always charms for a sailor. The 
change had the effect of elating the mate very much, the proepect 
of uncontrolled dominion added to his vanity; of the responsibility of 
having so many human beings under his care, he apparently thought 
nothing, and circumstances proved he cared as little. A chief mate who 
happened to be in Bahia from some wrecked vessel, was appointed chief 
mate in our ship, another mustachioed man, but who appeared to be com- 
posed of sterner materials than any officer we had yet had. We began 
to fancy him a tight hand, and under a good skipper he might have 
proved a good officer, but he soon saw the easy, quiet, temperament of 
our new master, and quickly acquired a certain sort of ascendancy 
over him. It was soon apparent that the chief mate was also master. 
We sailed from Bahia fully equipped and provisioned, according to the 
ideas of the late and present mastex for the remainder of the voyage; 
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the old want of system, however, showed itself, the provisions were wasted, 
present only thought of, the future never reyarded; private parties 
were held alternately in the state-room of the master and chief mate, to 
which only a select few of the passengers were admitted; singing and 
drinking were allowed at these soirees, the lights were kept in beyond 
the prescribed time, the passengers took liberties with their lights also, 
the little discipline that once existed in the ship was now fast on the 
wane, irregularities amongst the passengers were more frequent, quarrels 
ensued, and every one on board began to feel more or less uncomfort- 
able. We were not three weeks out from Bahia when it became very 
evident that fresh provisions were again becoming scarce, waste had cur- 
tailed the supplies, fowls, and pigs even, were taken by the emigrants 
with impunity, the master and mate being both so immoral in their con- 
duct, as to warrant any irregularity on the part of the passengers. The 
cabin passengers began to surmise that they must not pass the Cape of 
Good Hope without replenishing the supplies, and a meeting was held 
amongst the principal government officials to consider the matter. At 
that meeting, it was resolved so ask the master to put into Table Bay 
for the purpose of obtaining fresh supplies. Next day, at dinner, the 
principal passenger mentioned the subject to the captain, who seemed to 
demur, the passenger appealed to a fellow passenger, who had privately 
perfectly agreed with him, the man chose to deny that he ever said 
there was a necessity for putting into the Cape, the first called the 
second a liar, the second threw his wine glass in the face of the first, but 
fortunately missed him, while the first sent his tumbler full of liquid 
flying at the head of the second, the others then interfered, but not be- 
fore many bitter expressions had been exchanged between the parties, 
and a hatred aagendered which existed during the voyage, and I have 
since learned, after they landed, it ended in a challenge given and 
accepted, to fight a duel on arriving at the Cape of Good Hope, 
whence the master resolved to proceed, on getting a requisition to 
that effect signed by the passengers. Firmness and good conduct 
on the part of the master might have avoided all such disputes, and 
it is astonishing, considering the little opportunities sailors have of 
knowing much about what the world calls good breeding, how very 
correctly they judged of the conduct, or rather the misconduct, of the 
parties concerned. With all the relaxation from duty, and enjoy- — 
ment of freedom which the want of management and indiscretion of the 
master gave them, they did not, in their quiet moments, cease to regret 
the state of matters on board, and I have invariably found well disposed 
seamen fond of a well-regulated and strictly disciplined ship. 

The elements of discord already sown, and becoming every day more 
conspicuous in their effects, made every one anxious to reach the Cape. 
The mate and master were now, to all appearance, on a footing of equality, 
they walked the poop at night, arm in arm, smoking cigars, the duties 
of the vessel were left to subordinates, and, of course, inefficiently per- 
formed; the emigrant women were taken into the cabins, and other irre- 
gularities committed which would scarcely be credited by those not pre- 
sent. <A fair wind carried us towards the Cape, the chains were 
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bent, and anchors got over the gunwale, the high land of Table 
Mountain at length made its appearance, and the afternoon of a beauti- 
ful day was occupied in steering in towards the entrance of the bay. The 
mate appeared now to assume the command, he had been frequently 
into Table Bay, and the master also had been there twice, once before as 
second mate of an emigrant vessel, which got ashore on Green Point, at 
the time the master was below employed in a very questionable manner. 
Although the master had thus experience of the entrance, he deferred to 
the mate, who virtually took command, and began to expatiate loudly to 
the passengers on the beauties of the bay, of his knowledge of the en- 
trance, and ability to take the vessel in. He gave orders to haul down 
the steering sails through a brass speaking trumpet, which he had now 
assumed, although the day was very fine, and there was no interruption 
to the sound of his voice on board of our little vessel. I cannot venture 
to say that he had been drinking, as I was not sufficiently near to him, 
and it is at all times difficult to judge of this, as most men become ex- 
cited when about to_enter a harbour, after a protracted or disagreeable 
passage. From miscalculating our distance from the land, and shorten- 
ing sail too soon, it was becoming dusk when we came opposite to Rob- 
ben Island; every eye was turned towards the desired haven, and some 
were even dressed for going on shore. At nightfall we bad passed the 
island and approached Green Point, when all at once the vessel touched 
the bottom; no lead had been going, the judgment alone had been 
trusted; instantly some one called out let go the anchor, this was 
promptly done, the stopper and shank-painter being cut with an axe, 
grating all the while over the irregular bottom the vessel finally swung 
to her anchor. From the moment of her touching, all on board was 
anarchy and confusion, orders were given in one breath, and counter- 
manded in the next, the exclamations of the passengers drowned the 
orders of the officers, if any distinct ones were given; the ground swell - 
was rolling in heavier than it had before appeared, and occasionally 
causing the vessel to touch the rocks; the shocks were not, however, 
great, and had a kedge been promptly run out, the vessel might have 
been hove ahead, and canted clear of Green Point reef, on which we 
were now anchored. Nothing, however, was attempted, a sudden order 
was given to slip, the slack cable was not even gathered in, and no 
sooner was the chain slipped than the vessel got stern way, touched a 
rock with her heel, swung round broadside on to the wave, and began 
to thump heavy on a shary rocky bottom. Blue lights were now burned, 
the vessel every moment getting closer in shore, and the sea occasionally 
breaking on board} fortunately, the wind remained light. The alarm 
gun was fired on shore, the signals having been seen, and the harbour- 
master’s boat came off, a boat well manned and commanded by the chief 
mate ot an Indiaman in the bay also came, and proved the most useful 
in landing the passengers and emigrants; indeed, it was a pleasure to 
witness the exertions of the crew, and the noble conduct of the fine young 
man who was in charge. 

After a night of great exertion the whole crew and passengers were 
saved, the passengers being placed on board the vessels in the iy. By 
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the time this was accomplished daylight had made its appearance, when 
one of our passengers induced the chief mate of the Indiaman, who had 
already done so much, to venture once more alongside our vessel, now 
thumping heavily, and the sea washing over her decks, to enable him to 
secure a box containing the whole money he had to assist him in estab- 
lishing himself in the new colony to which he was going. Again the boat 
pulled under lee of the ship, and while going alongside, the sea, which 
had become heavier, rolled onwards with an extra violence, and swamped 
the boat, by which the gallant mate was drowned, as well as three of 
the crew. So lately rescued from a perilous situation as I myself had 
been, I lamented deeply the fate of this most excellent man; he was a 
highly educated honourable gentleman, a good seaman, and while he 
maintained strict discipline on board his vessel, he was beloved by all the 
crew. 





Warterspourt 1x Morscomse Bay.—This unusual and singular phenome- 
non was observed on the 25th ult., about half: past one o'clock p.m. The 
wind was in the west, and the sky had been rather overcast during the day. 
It was very evident that there was thunder at a distance, in every direction, 
though not heard till this time, when several claps were heard, and some 
lightning seen. I was reading at the time on the shore near Polton-le-Sands. 
When I first observed the spout, it was fully forméd, the base resting on the 
sands, and the upper part united with an insulated dense cloud (cumulus). 
Though the sky was nearly obscured, the darkness was not so striking as is 
often the case in thunder-storms. In observing the spout from the shore, it 
appeared in the direction of Kent bank or N.W. The base wasrather Lroader 
than the rest of the spout, and a little below the cloud it began to expand 
upwards, so as to assume the shape of a speaking trumpet or a funnel; the 
intermediate part was of uniform thickness, and well defined. The pipe (for 
it was distinctly hollow,) was not perpendicular, but declined east about 30°, 
or made an angle with the horizon of 60°. After remaining several minutes 
ftationary, without any material change in its appearance, it began to curve 
more and more, not as though the cloud was moving from it, but as if the 
base had begun to move from the direction of the cloud; and it was so 
evident that it travelled along the sands, at first very slowly, but by degrees 
with considerable rapidity. Soon after the motion began rather to be ap- 
parent, the pipe became curved and less dense rather above the middle, and 
that part gradually vanished. During this time the upper and lower por- 
tions remained very distinct, the lower moving with great velocity over the 
sands, east, towards Grange, the mass of water of which it was composed 
falling in torrents, and the rebound seemed from 20 to 30 feet high, the alti- 
tude, of course, gradually diminishing. The upper portion decreased by 
slow degrecs, the funncl-shaped part attached to the cloud remaining longest 
visible. J was, as near as I can tell, about four miles distant, and the phe- 
nomenon was, to all appearance, near the shore, and opposite to Kent bank. 

I hope there will be an account furnished of the appearance by some ob- 
server iu that part, as he would have a better opportunity, from his proximity 
to it, than I had, of observing the different changes and appearances. As I 
said before, the spout being fully formed, when | first observed it, | cannot 
say how long the whole appearance lasted, but I watched it from five to ten 
minutes before it entirely disappeared. I find on inquiring of those who re- 
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side near that part of the bay where I was, that waterspouts are occasinoally 
seen, some having witnessed several within the last twenty years, and gene- 
rally in the same locality. I remember that a few years ago, when travelling 
towards Lancaster, a waterspout was scen over that part of the bay. ‘I re- 
frain from speculating on the cause of this phenomenon, as it has not to my 
own mind been very satisfactorily accounted for, though it ia generally attri- 
buted to a vacuum caused by electricity. ‘The power required to hold sus- 
pended in the air so amazing amass of water must be truly prodigious. 


Tue Pre-Avamite Monsters oF THE Deep.— The shoals were alive 
with myriads of invertebrated animals; and crowds of sharks hovered about 
feeding upon the larger forms. There were also numerous othey animals, be- 
longing to those remarkable groups which I have attempted to describe in 
detail. Imagine, then, one of these monstrous animals, a plesiosaurus, some 
16 or 20 feet long, with a small wedge-shaped crocodilian head, a Jong 
arched serpent-like neck, a short compact body, provided with four large and 
powerful paddles, almost developed into hands; an animal not covered with 
brilliant scales, but with a black slimy skin. 

Imagine for a moment this creature slowly emerging from the muddy banks 
and half walking, half creeping along. making its way towards the nearest 
water. Arrived at the water, we can understand from its structure, that it 
was likely to exhibit greater energy. Unlike the crocodile tribe, however, in 
all its proportions, it must have been equally dissimilar in habit. Perhaps, 
jnsteador concealing itself in mud or among rushes, it would swim at once 
boldly and directly to the attack. Its enormous neck, stretched out to its 
full length, and its tail acting as a rudder, the powerful and frequent strokes 
of its four large paddles would at once give it an impulse, sending it through 
the water at arapid rate. When within reach of its prey, we may almost 
fancy that we see it drawing back its long neck as it depressed its body in 
the water, until the strength of the muscular apparatus with which this neck 
was provided, and the great additional impetus pe by the rapid advance of 
the animal, would combine to produce a stroke from the pointed head which 
‘few living animals could resist. The fishes, including, perhaps, even the 
sharks, the larger cuttle-fish, and innumerable inhabitants of the sea, would 
fall a prey to this monster. 

But now let us see what goes on in the deeper abysses of the ocean, where 
a free space is given forthe operations of that fiercely carnivorous marine reptile 
the ichthyosaurus. Prowlipng about at a great depth, where the reptilian struc- 
‘ture of its lungs, and the bony apparatus of the ribs would allow it to remain 
for a long time without coming to the air to breath, we may fancy we see this 
strange animal, with its enormous eyes directed upwards, and glaring like 

lobes of fire. Its length is some 30 or 40 feet, its head being 6 or 8 feet 

ng; and it has paddles and a tail like ashark. Its whole energies are 
fixed on what is going on above, where the plesiosaurus or some giant shark 
is seen devouring its prey. Suddenly, striking with its short but compact 
paddles, and obtaining a powerful impetus by flapping its large tail, the mon- 
ster darts through the water at a rate which the eye can scarcely follow to- 
wards the surface. The vast jaws, lined with formidable rows of tceth, soon 
open wide to their full extent; the object of attack is approached—is over- 
taken. With a motion quicker than thought, the jaws are snapped together, 
and the work is done. ‘The monster, becoming gorged, floats languidly near 
the surface, with a portion of the top of its head and its nostrils visible, like 
an island covered with black mud above the water.— The Ancient World, by 
Professor Ansted. 
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EXAMINATION oF MASTERS AND Mares 1n tae MEeRcHANT 
SERVICE. 


We had hoped to have been enabled to lay before our readers another list of 
Masters and Mates, who had been exemined since we published the last in our 
July number, but we have looked in vain in the Gazette, in which the Board 
of ‘Frade usually publish their list, and as we have not been favoured with 
a copy of any list issued by the Committee for Managing the Affairs of 
Toyd's Register of British and Foreign Shipping, we conclade that none has 
been published. Although this is much to be regretted for many reasons, 
considering as we do the importance of the subject, we still hope that if 
there is any reason for this delay, it may be rather traced to the engagements 
in which Mr. Lefevre has lately been engaged, as well as to the change in 
his affiairs by the resignation of Mr. Macgregor, now M.P. for Glasgow, than 
to any relaxation in the system. 

By the fourth Report of the Select Committee on the Navigation Laws, 
which sat during the late Parliament, it is clear, from the evidence given, 
and the anxiety manifested, (most praiseworthily manifested,) by Rear 
Admiral Dundas, that the Examination of Masters and Mates in the Mer- 
chant Service must go on. The voluntary system, (inasmuch as it affects 
exiating interests,) is undoubtedly the best under all the circumstances, but 
if this fail, we have no doubt that it will be follewed by a compulsory 
measure, which will be rendered the more necessary from this fact, that 
emigration must go on, and from its being almost imperative, from the serious 
losses which have unhappily recently oecurred, that both good ships and 
good masters will in future be required for these purposes, and that the 
public, always feeling a deep interest in the safety of human life, will 
positively demand the same. 

Upon the motion of Sir Howard Douglas, an order was made on the 11th 
May, for a copy of Instructions given to the Board. appointed in the several 
Sea Ports of the United Kingdom for the Examination of Masters and Mates, 
and also for a copy of the Certificates of Qualifications granted to candidates 
who pass the regulated examination. He likewise moved for, and obtained 
a list of those officers to whom such certificates had been granted. This list 
we have already, from time to time, laid before our readers, and we have 
given the substance of the instructions in one of our former numbers, but 
as this subject, in our estimation, cannot be too fully placed before our 
nautical friends, we think it right to append to these remarks, a copy of the 
information thus laid before Parliament. 

We also insert a very sensible letter from ‘an old captain,” which lately 
appeared in a daily journal, very closely connected with our Mercantile 
Marine. The sentiments to which it gives expression, are quite in unison 
with those which we have recorded in our former remarks, and which we 
gladly repeat. 





A Copy of the Instructions given to the Boards appointed in the several Sea- 
ports of the United Kingdom for the Examination of Masters and Mates 
af Merchant Ships and Vessels. 

Office of Committee of Privy Counetl for Trade 
Dee I hitehall ” 6th Jomuary, 1846. 
Srm.—I am directed by the Lords of the Committee of Privy Couneil for 
Trade to state to you, that, in consequence of certain su s which my 
No 9.—VOL XVI. 3Q 
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Lords have received from different quarters, they are desirous that, for the 
better identification of masters and mates to whom certificates should be 
granted, an indorsement or note should be made on each certificate, stating 
the age and place of birth of the master or mate, and the tonnage and port 
of the vessel (if any,) in which he shall be serving at the date of the certifi- 
cate, or in which he shall have last served previous to that date, and the 
number of his register ticket (if any). 
Iam, &c., 
| (Signed) G. S. LErevze. 

J. Herbert, E'sq., Trinity House, London. 

Similar letters, of like date, to the Trinity House, Dundee, (T. M‘Ewen, 
Esq.,) and Marine Board, South Shields, (Thomas Adams, Esq.) 





Office of Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 
30th September, 1845. 


GentTiemen.—In reference to the previous communications to your Board 
from the Lords of the Admiralty and this Board, on the subject of the in- 
tended examinaton of masters and mates in the merchant service, I am di- 
rected by the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade to trans- 
mit ten copies of the printed arrangements and regulations, as finally settled 
by this Board in concurrence with the Lords of the Admiralty and the Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity House of Deptford Strond, and I am to state, that 
my Lords will be prepared to make any further suggestion in their power 
upon an points in this measure respecting which your Board may be de- 
sirous of obtaining further explanations. 

My Lords have requested the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House of 
Deptford Strond to furnish my Lords with a statement of the arrangements 
which they may make with regard to any points of detail not specifically 
mentioned in the printed regulations, and a copy of such statements, when re- 
ceived, shall be duly communicated to you. 

I am to add that my Lords rely on the aid of your Board, as well as of the 
other Boards who are prepared to co-operate with them in carrying into effect 
this measure, from which my Lords anticipate the most salutary results to 
the mercantile marine of the country. 

Iam, &c., = 
(Signed) J. G. 8. Lerevnn. 
Board of Examiners of Masters and Mates, 
Trinity House, Hull. 

Similar letter to Trinity House, Newcastle ; Trinity House, Leith; Trinity 
House, Dundee ; Board for Licensing Pilots, Glasgow; Ballast Board, Dub- 
lin; Commissioners of Pilotage, Liverpool. 





Office of Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 
Whitehall, 12th September, 1815. 

Sre.—I[n reference to the correspondence which has taken place between 
the Lords ofthis Committee and the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House of 
Deptford Strond, with respect to the examination of masters and mates, I 
have the honour to enclose twenty printed copies of the arrangements and 
regulations, as finally determined on by the Lords. in concurrenee with the 
Elder Brethren and the Lords of the Admiralty, and which were advertised 
in the London Gazette of 19th August, 1845, 

I am to request that the Elder Brethren will make such communications 
as they may deem advisable on the subject to the six Branch Pilot Boards 
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under their superintendence named in the schedule to the regulations, and, 
further, that the Elder Brethren will from time to time furnish my Lords 
with a statement of the arrangements which they may think fit to make with 
regard to any points not specifically provided for in the regulations. 

I am to add, that my Lords confidently rely on the aid of the Elder 
Brethren in carrying into effect this measure, from which my Lords antici- 
pate the most salutary results to ai mercantile marine of this country. 

am, &c., 
J. Herbert, Esq. (Signed) J.G. S. Lerevre. 





Arrangements and Regulations for Examining Masters und Mates in the 
Merchant Service, voluntarily offering themselves for Examination. 


I.—As to the Boards of Examiners. 


1. The Boards enumerated in the schedule hereto, have voluntarily under- 
taken respectively to conduct the examinations hereinafter described, accord- 
ing to the arrangements and regulations contained in this notice, which are 
sabject to any future regulations to be from time to time made by the Lords 
of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, and published in the ‘* Lon- 
don,” ‘* Edinburgh,”’ and * Dublin Gazettes.” 

2. Each Board of Examiners is to examine all persons who shall apply as 
hereinafter is mentioned, for certificates of qualification as masters or mates 
of vessels, and shall grant to such of them, as upon examination shall be 
found to be properly qualified, certificates accordingly, of the classes fol- 
lowing :— | 

‘ Masters . - Istclass . . . Q2ndclass . Srd class 
Mates . . Istclass . . . 2ndclass . + 3rd class 


3. The actual examiners are to be members of the said enumerated Boards, 
or proper persons appointed or employed by the Boards respectively. 

4. In every case the examination is to be carried on by at least two ex- 
aminers, who have had charge of ships or vessels on over-sea voyages. 

5. In the examination of the first and second classes hereinafter described, 
the examiners are to be assisted by a scientific person competently acquainted 
with the the theory of navigation and nautical astronomy. 

6. Such examination is to comprise the several points, and be subject to 
the several conditions hereinafter mentioncd. 


II.—Conditions and Subjects of Examination. 


1. No person is to be examined asa master under twenty-one years of age, 
nor as a mate under nineteen years, nor who has not previously served at sea 
for not less than six years as regards an examination for master, and for not 
less than four years as regards that for mate. 

2. All candidates for examination must produce sufficient evidence of 
their ages, and certificates of service and sobriety, general good character and 
conduct ; and particular care is to be taken by the examiners to satisfy 
themselves as to the habitual sobriety of the party previous to granting him 
a certificate of fitness to take charge and command of, or serve as master or 
mate on board any vessel. 

3. They must be able to write a legible hand, and must understand the 
five first rules of arithmetic. 

4. They will be examined as to their knowledge of seamanship, of rigging 
vessels, stowing holds, &c., in addition to which, those to be admitted into 
the lowest class, or class third, must be able to correct the courses steered by 
compass for variation, lee way, &c., to work what is termed a day’s work, to 
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pact off the vessel’s place on a chart, either by the calculated latitude and 
ongitude, or by the bearings of the land by compass. 


5. They must show that they understand the use of the quadrant or sex- 
tant, and can observe the sun’s meridian altitude, and therefrom determine 
the latitude, and are able to work the tides by the age of the moon, from the 
known time of high water at the full and change. 


6. To be entitled to second class certificates, candidates must, in addition 
to all the foregoing qualifications, be able to ascertain the latitude by double 
altitudes of the sun, and by meridian altitudes of the moon, or of those bright 
pence or stars, the places of which are given in the Nautical Almanack. 

hey must understand the care and managetnent of chronometers, and the 
mode of working out and ascertaining the longitude therefrom, and they must 
be able to ascertain the variation of the compass by the azimuth of the sun, 
as well as by the amplitude. 


7. To be entitled to a first class certificate, candidates will, in addition to 
all the foregoing qualifications, undergo a more strict examination as to their 
proficiency in navigation, and also in seamanship, under the many difficult 
circumstances and trying situations to which vessels may be exposed, such 
as having to erect and to rig jury masts, when suddenly requisite, or to form 
rafts in case of being stranded, &c., and in such other cases as call fora 
higher order of resources. They must have a competent acquaintance with 
plane trigonometry, a general knowledge of nautical astronomy, including the 
determination of the latitude by reduction to the meridian, and of the longi- 
tude by lunar observations. 


8. They must be acquainted with the mode of ascertaining and applying 
the deviation of the compass, produced by the local attraction, which is of 
so much importance in all vessels, and particularly in those built of iron, or 
having iron on board in any quantity. ‘Fhey must be practically acquainted 
with the mode of comparing two or more chronometers, and of rating them 
by equal altitudes. 

9. They must understand the construction of Mercator charts, so as to be 
able to correct any errors they may detect in those they possess, as well as 
to insert with precision any new shoals or islands they may discover; and 
jie be well versed in the mode of laying down the required course on the 
chart. 

10. They must also possess a knowledge of mercantile book-keeping, at 
least by single entry. 

11. In the event of any candidate proving himself: to have higher attain- 
ments than the foregoing, such as being well versed in great circle sailing, 
spherical trigonometry, marine surveying, and a more extensive knowledge 
of astronomy, it is to be noted in his certificate, and is to entitle him to have 
‘* Class 1, extra," thereon. 

12. The examination of mates, who are to be considered as the substitutes 
for masters in certain contingencies, is, on that account, to embrace the same 
branches with the master’s examination in each class respectively, havin 
regard, however, in its details, to the denomination of certificate for whic 
each person may be an applicant. 


III.—Times of Examination. 

Every candidate desirous of being examined, shall transmit to the clerk of 
the Board by whom he is to be examined, an application in the form herein- 
after described, and thereupon such Board shall appoint @ proper time for 
such examination, not exceeding four clear days from the receipt of any such 
application. : 
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1V.—Form of Application. 


Every application for examination shall be made in the follawing form :— 
“ To the Board of Examiners of Masters and Mates at the port of - 
“1, 4. B., of , being desirons of obtaining a certificate of qualifica- 
tion as a , do hereby signify my request to undergo the necessary 
examination for that purpose; and I herewith deliver my testimonials of 
character and service, an pian of age, as per the following list, viz. :— 
0. 1, : 
2 
. 3. 
4. 
&e. 
And [ hereby declare that I will accept the said certificate of qualification, 
subject to the withdrawal thereof by any Board of Examiners under such 
regulations as are now, or may from time to time be made by the Lords of 
the Committee of Privy Council for Trade.” 


V.—Fees for Examination. 


i. In order to provide for the remuneration of examiners, or for the inci- 
dental expenses of the proposed arrangements, the following fees shall be 
paid by the candidates examined :— 

For a master’s certificate, ; ; £2 
For a mate’s certificate, ‘ : 1 

2. One half of the said fees respectively shall be paid by the candidate at 
the time of the transmission of his application, and the remainder by candi- 
dates deemed entitled to certificates prior to the issue thereof. 

3. In case a candidate fails to obtain a certificate, the sum that he has paid 
will not be returned to him. 


VI.—Application of Fees. 

1. The fees received by each Board of Examiners shall, after deducting 
one-fourth part thereof, be applied by them to the remuueration of the ex- 
aminers, or otherwise for the purposes of the examination, as such Board in 
its discretion shall think fit. 

2. The one fourth thus deducted shall be held by such Board to be annually 
applied towards the expenses of such inquiries as are hereinafter mentioned, 
or in defraying any other expenses incidental to these arrangements, as the 
Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for T'rade shall direct. 

3. Each Board of Examiners shall transmit to the Lords of the Committee 
. of Privy Council for Trade, in the months of July and January, an account 
of the fees which they have received during the six calendar months pre- 
ceding, and of the disbursements paid thereout. 


VII. — Certificates. 

1. The following is to be the form of certificate :— 

‘* By the Board of Examiners of Masters and Mates of Vessels at the port 
of . We do hereby certify, that pursuant to the request of A. B., 
we have examined into the competency of the said A. B., and have found 
him duly qualified to fulfil the duties of , and to be entitled to 
this class certificate.”’ 

2. Such certificate shall be signed by the actual examiners, and in all cases 
be counter-signed by the secretary or clerk of the Board of Examiners. 

3. Within forty-eight hours after the issue of avy such certificate, an au- 
thenticated copy shal] be transmitted by the Board of Examiners granting 
the same, to the Lorde of the Commitée of Privy Council for Trade. 
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VIII — Withdrawal of Certificates. 


1. In case any vessel, the master or mate of which has a certificate, shall 
be lost, burnt, stranded, or otherwise damaged, or in case any master or mate 
having a certificate, shall be charged with having been drunk at sea, or with 
having been drunk on board at different times in harbour, the Board of Ex- 
aininers nearest the port to which the vessel belongs, or nearest to the place 
on the coast of the United Kingdom where the vessel to which such master or 
mate belongs, shall arrive, or nearest to where they may be when the com- 
plaint is brought forward, may, if it shall think fit, upon receiving any infor- 
mation or complaint of the event or occurrence, inquire into the same; and 
it it shall appear to the lsoard of Examiners undertaking such inquiry, that 
such loss, burning, stranding, or damage, &c., of the vessel has been occa- 
sioned by the misconduct or default of such master or mate, or that such 
master or mate has been drunk whilst on duty, such Board of Examiners 
may, if it should think fit, withdraw the certificate of such master or mate, 
and declare that the same is withdrawn accordingly. 

2. Within forty-eight hours after the resolution of any Board declaring the 
withdrawal of any such certificate, an authenticated copy of such resolution, 
together with a full statement of the circumstances under which their reso- 
lution of withdrawal has been founded, is to be transmitted to the Lords of 
the Committee of I'rivy Council for trade. 

3. Any master or mate whose certificate has been withdrawn may, within 
seven days after such withdrawal, after giving notice to the Board of Ex- 
aminers by whom the same shall have been declared to be withdrawn, and 
also to the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, refer the 
matter to the Lords of the said Committee for their decision, which shall be 
final. 

4. Pending such reference, and until such decision, the publication of the 
withdrawal of the certificate shall be suspended. 

5. Every Board of Examiners, before proceeding to make any such in- 
quiries as hereinbefore are mentioned, shall give seven days’ notice of their 
intention so to doto the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 
and in case more than one such /Soard shall give such notice, the Lords of 
the said Committee shall decide by which Board the inquiry shall be made. 


IX.— Registration and Publication of Certificates 

1. A registry of certificates and of withdrawal of certificates will be kept, 
under the superintendence of the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council 
for Trade, in some convenient place in London, and will be open to inspec- 
tion at reasonable hours, on payment of a fee of 6d. for each inspection. 

2. The Lords of the said Committee will, from time to time, cause the 
names of the persons who have obtained certificates in their respective classes, 
and likewise the names and classes of the persons whose certificate shall 
have been declared to be withdrawn, to be published in the London Gazette, 
and also to be transmitted, as soon as conveniently may be, to the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd's Register, and the Society for Registry of Shipping at 
Liverpool. 

3. This publication will take place, so far as conveniently may be, within 
fourteen days after the certificates or declarations of withdrawal shall have 
been sent to the Lords of the said Committee. 

4. The Committee for managing the affairs of Lloyd’s Register of Pritish 
and Foreign Shipping, have undertaken to denote in their list such of the 
masters of vessels therein named as shall have obtained certificates, by affix- 
ing the figures 3, 2, 1, 1 Ex., according to the class of certificate. These 
marks will be withdrawn on the withdrawal of the certificate. 

Note.—Since these regulations were framed, the Register of the Society 
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for Registering of Shipping in Liverpool, has been consolidated with Lloyd's 
Regiater. 





Schedule. 


The Corporation of Trinity House of Deptford Strond. 

The Branch Boards, consisting of the Sub-Commissioners of Pilotage at 
Beaumaris, Gloucester, Milford, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Great Yarmouth. 

The Corporation of the Trinity House at Kingston-upon- Hull. 

The Corporation of the Trinity House at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The Corporation of the Trinity House at Leith. 

The Corporation of the Trinity House at Dundee. 

The Board for Licensing Pilots at Glasgow. 

The Ballast Board of Dublin. 

The Commissioners of Pilotage at- Liverpool. 

Note.—Other ports will be added to this list, when there exist authorities 
competent to undertake the duty. 





A Cory of the Cegtiricates of QuALIFIcATIONS granted to Candidates who 
pass the Regulated Examinations. 


Certificates of the Qualification of John Ellerby to act as Master of the 
First Class. 


Trinity House, London, 5th Feb. 1847. 
We do hereby certify, that, pursuant to the request of John Ellerby, we 
have examined into the competency of the said John Ellerby, and have found 
him duly qualified to fulfil the duties of master, and to be entitled to this 
first class certificate. 
(Signed) W. Pixley, George Probyn, Charles Farquharson, Examiners. 
(Countersigned) R. J. Moring Grey, Clerk. 
(A true Copy.) R. J. Moring Grey. 
Memoranda in respect of the above-named John Ellerby.—Place and date of 
birth, Stepney, in the county of Middlesex, in the year 1823. Last previous 
service, the Gilmore, of London, of 500 tons, as mate. Number of Register 
Ticket, 19,977. : 
(Signed) R. J. Moring Grey. 


Certificate of the Qualification of Charles Stewart Fergus, to act as Master” 
of the First Class. 


| Pilot Board, Glasgow, 19th May, 1846. 

We do hereby certify, that pursuant to the request of Charles Stewart Fer- 
gus, Union Street, Hill Head Cottage, Greenock, we have examined into the 
competency of the ssid Charles Stewart Fergus, and have found him duly 
qualified to fulfil the duties of Master, and to ‘be entitled to this First Class 
Certificate. 

(Signed) George Henderson, James R. Forrest, J. Pollock, Examiners. 

(Countersigned) <A. Turner, Clerk. 
(A true copy.) A. Turner. 


Certificate ef the Qualification of Hugh Inglis to act as Master of the 
First Class. 
| Trinity House, Dundee, 24th Feb. 1847. 
We do hereby certify, that pursuant to the request of Hugh Inglis, master 
of the ship Alexander, of Dundee, of the burthen of 392 tons, we have ex- 
amined into the competency of the said Hugh Inglis, and have found him 
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duly qualified to fulfil the duties of Master, and to be entitled to ‘this First 
Class Master's Certificate. 
(Signed) Robert Tosh, Chairman, John Jack, Peter Mackenzie, David 
Souter, John Clark, Marine Teacher. 
(Certified as a true copy.) 
James M‘Ewen, Secretary to the Board. 


Note.—Age of the above-mentioned Hugh Inglis, 31 years past. Place, 
and date of birth, Woolwich, 12th June, 1815. Past service, master of barque — 
“ Morgiana,” of Dundee, tonnage, 354 tons. Present service, Master of ship 
** Alexander” of Dundee, tonnage 392 tons. 

(A true copy.) James M‘Ewen, Secretary. 


Certificate of the Qualification of Benjamin Newton to act as Master of the 
Second Class, 
Port of Newcastle-upon- Tyne, 15th Feb. 1847. 
We do hereby certify, that pursuant to the request of Benjamin Newton, 
we have examined into the competency of the said Benjamin Newton, and 
have found him duly qualified to fulfil the duties of master, and to be entitled 
to this Second Class Certificate. 
(Signed) John Rayne, John Ayre, William Taylor. 
John Currie, Secretary. 


Certificate of the Qualification of William Allen to act as Waster of the 
First Class. 

Zrinity House, Leith, \5th Feb. 1847. 
We do do hereby certify, that pursuant to the request of Mr. Wm. Allen, 
commander of the steam -ship “ Dee,’’ in the Royal Mail Packet Service, aged 
36 years, (per certificate,) of Arbroath, we have examined into the com- 
petency of the said William Allen, and have found him duly qualified to fulfil 

the duties of master, and to be entitled to this First Class Certificate. 
(Signed) Andrew Scott, Pat. Gillespie, Nautical Examiners. 
Thomas Scotland, Scientifio Examiner. 
(A true copy.) Josh. Richmond, Secretary. 


Certificates of the Qualification of Thomas Ingram aud B. Davison to act as 
. Masters of the Second Class. 

South Shields Marine Board, 30th Jan. 1847. 
We do hereby certify, that pursuant to the request of Thomas Ingram of 
South Shields, (mate of the brig ‘* Figilant,” of Newcastle, 226 tons register, ) 
aged 29 years, we have examined into the competency of the said Thomas 
Ingram, and have found him duly qualified to fulfil the duties of a master, 

and to be entitled to this Second Class Certificate. 
(Signed) Arthur Elliott, William Stratford, Christopher Wawn, William 
Forrest, Examiners. 
I certify this to be authentic, 
Thos. Adams, Secretary. 


South Shields Marine Board, 30th Jan. 1847. 
We do hereby certify, that pursuant to the request of Bartholomew Davi- 
son, of South Shields, (mate of the brig ‘‘ Huron,” of Newcastle, of 271 tons 
register,) aged 26 years, we have examined into the competency of the said 
Bartholomew Davison, and have found him duly qualified to fulfil the duties 

of a master, and to be entitled to this Second Class Certificate. 
(Signed) William Forrest, Christopher Wawn, Arthur Elliott, Wiliam 
Stratford, Examiners. 
I declare this to be authentic. 
Thos. Adams, Secretary. 
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Certificate of the Qualification of J. M. Rogers to act as Master of the 
Second Class. 


Trinity House, London, ( Portsmouth Branch, ) 30th Jan. 1847. 
We do hereby certify, that pursuant to the request of John Mallison 
Rogera, we have examined into the competency of the said John Mallison 
Rogers, and have found him duly qualified to fulfil the duties of master, and 

to be entitled to this Second Class Certificate. 
(Signed) Jno. C. Wood, Robt. Yule, H. W. Jeans, Examiners. 
(Countersigned) § James Powell, Clerk. 
A true copy.) H. Looe. 


Memoranda in respect of the ab-we-named John Mallison Rogere.—Place and 
date of birth, 30th March, at Helston, in the county of Cornwall, in the year 
1822. Present, or last previous service, the “ Clyde,” of Southampton, of 
1,159 tons, as chief officer. Number of register ticket, 55,944. 


Second 


Trinity House, London, (Portsmouth Branch, ) 29th Jan. 1847. 
We do hereby certify, that pursuant to the request of James Metherall, we 
have examined into the competency of the said James Metherall, and have 
found him duly qualified to fulfil the duties of mate, and to be entitled to 
this Second Class Certificate. 
(Signed) William Walker, W. B. Cuming, Examiners. 
(Countersigned) Rt. White Stevens, Clerk. 
(A true copy) Rt. White Stevens. 
Memoranda in respect of the above-named James Metherall.—Place and date 
of birth, Clovelly, in the county of Devon, in the year 1824. Present, or last 
previous service, the brig “‘ Fanny,” of Prince Edward’s Island, of 233 tons, 
as mate. Number of register ticket, 241,988. 


Certificate of the Qualification of James Metherall to act as Mate of the 


Certificate of the Qualification of William Bullard, to act as Master of the 
Second Class. 
Trinity House, London ( Yarmouth Branch, ) 25th Jan. 1847. 
We do hereby certify, that pursuant to the request of William Bullard, we 
have examined into the competency of the said William Bullard, and have 
found him duly qualified to fulfil the duties of master, and to be entitled to 
this Second Class Certificate. 
(Signed) S.S. Barber, by appointment of Sub-Commissioners, for Henry 
Jay, W. T. Fisher, Thornton Fisher, Astronomical Assistant, 


Examiners. : 
(Countersigned) § William Davie, Clerk. 


(A true copy.) 

Memoranda in respect of the above-named William Bullard.—Place and 
date of birth, Oulton, in the county of Suffolk, inthe year 1818. Present, or 
last previous service, the “‘ Humbold,” of Yarmouth, of 96 tons, as mate. 
Number of register ticket, 187,623. 


Certificate of Qualification of W. H. Grebow, to act as Master of the 
First Class. 
Liverpool, 26th Jan. 1847. 
We do hereby certify, that pursuant to the request of William Henry Gre- 
bow, we have examined into the competency of the said William Henry Gre- 
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bow, and have found him duly qualified to fulfil the duties of master, and to 
be entitled to this First Class Certificate. 
(Signed) John D. Eshtlby, Andrew Livingstone, J. W. Monteath, 
Examiners. 
(Countersigned) Mungo Dobie, Clerk. 
(A true copy.) Mungo Dobie. 


Memoranda in respect of the above-named William Henry Grebow.—Place 
and date of birth, Liverpool, in the county of Lancaster, in the year 1812. 
Present, or last previous service, the brig “‘ William Murray,” of ‘Liverpool, . 
of 146 tons, as master. Number of register ticket, none. 


— ge ee ee 


Camberwell, July, 1847. 


Siz..—Knowing you to be so strong an advocate for improving and raising 
the condition and character of our Merchant Marine, I think you have now 
a fair field open for your exertions to befriend the masters in it, and there- 
fore no apology is necessary for calling your attention to a subject now being 
so generally discussed by all connected with navigation. Our legislators, 
however well skilled in framing laws, often lose the very object they have in 
view, for want of that practical knowledge of the subject they take in hand, 
which ought to guide them in their endeavours to protect the interests of 
that community for whose benefit the law is intended. In no instance is this 
better exempli than in the present regulations for the examination of 
masters in the merchant service; and an instance like the following will 
convince any man of judgment, that however necessary it may be that no 
vessel should go to sea without a duly qualified master and officers, yet that 
some line ought to be drawn on the outset of such an examination. 

A master, who has been a commander for the last twenty or thirty years, 
before he can now take up a government contract, is compelled to pass an 
examination. He perhaps entered the service when his country had neither 
time nor power to scrutinize the birth, parentage, and education of men, who 
at that time formed the strongest bulwarks against her enemies. He has 
' well fulfilled his duties in the different grades through which he has passed ; 
ean produce testimonials of respectability, and it would be fair likewise to 
suppose that the period of time he has commanded a vessel, is some proof of 
his capabilities for so onerous a situation; yet, because he does not under- 
atand plane trigonometry, he is compelled to take a second class certificate, 
and has the mortification of seeing, on the same published list of the ex- 
amined, the name of some youngster, as an “ extra,” or first-class man, who 
may have been a sufficient number of years at sea just to qualify him for this 
certificate, but who may lack that judgment, steadiness, and capability for 
command, which has secured to the well-tried and long experienced, but 
uosuccessful candidate, the respect and approbation of his owners for as 
mavy years, perhaps, as have passed over the head of his “ extra” rival. 
Such men have no right to be subjected to so rigorous an ordeal. 

Let me not, however, be misunderstood on one point. All young com- 
manders and officers should be compelled to study their profession, from the 
lowest problems in Euclid that may in any way be connected with it, through 
plane trigonometry, and other more abstruse branches of the science ; for, 
without such a basis, the navigator can never thoroughly understand, though 
ho may kwovw.enough of his profession to enable him, with extra care and 
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diligence, to navigate his vessel. There is nothing more calculated to 
improve the general character of our Merchant Marine, than the interest 
now publicly evinced that each and every one connected with it, should be 
ranked according to his merits and acquirements ; and, as an old commander, 
I should deeply regret that any obstacle should arise to prevent the rising 
talent in the service reaping that benefit they deserve, ea giving their 
profession their first and deepest attention, for there are few who, at the 
commencement of their career, but have both time and opportunity for 
fitting themselves to fill the highest grades in their profession with honour 
and respectability to themselves, and credit to their country 

If, therefore, you would allow the columns of your valuable paper for a 
fair discussion of the subject, we, who are so closely connected with the 
shipping interest, might be able to suggest to our rulers some more moderate 
scheme; and, at the same time, show that whilst we would mitigate the 
rigour of examination to some, we would yet urge and stimulate others te 
press forward in the acquirement of a thurough knowledge of their profession, 
and show themselves still to be, as navigators, what they have ever been for 
courage, skill, and daring—the first sailors in the world. 

I remain, &c. 

Shipping Ganette. An Oxp Capraiu. 





QuEEN ADELAIDE’s COLLEGE FOR THE WIDOWS OF OFFICERS OF THE 
Roya Navy. 


It is with feelings of satisfaction of no ordinary description we have to 
announce that Her Majesty the Queen Dowager has determined to erect and 
endow a College, at Penge, in Surrey, for the widows of naval officers. The 
design is worthy of the illustrious lady, who has endeared herself to the 
whole British people by her virtues, her piety, and her practical benevolence. 
The widow of the first naval king could not have done greater honour to his 
memory, or exhibited a greater proof of her interest in the service of which 
her late illustrious consort was a distinguished member, than by erecting and 
endowing an asylum for the widows of officers of the royal navy, whose hus- 
bands are more exposed to danger and death than any other lassi and who 
are so especially preset or the regard of their fellow country women. 

The plan was formally brought under the notice of the Lord Mayor and 

entlemen who celebrated the eighth anniversary of the Free Watermen and 
Yightermen's Alms Houses, at the London Tavern, on Saturday evening last. 
The following extract from the report of the Committee, read by Mr. J. E. 
Cooper, Hon. Secretary of the Institution, will be read with interest :— 
‘“‘ Another object of importance which they bring before their contributors 
with great pleasure. It is another instance of that munificent benevolence 
and discriminating charity by which their royal patroness, Queen Adelaide, 
has so justly endeared herself to the people of this eountry,and especially to 
the members of this institution. When she was asked to become the patroness 
of the Watermen and Lighte:men’s Asylum, she gave an immediate and cor- 
dial assent, adding, ‘ that it gave her much pleasure to be in any way con- 
nected with a class of persous for whom her late lamented husband, King 
William IV., felt so deep an interest,’ and most liberally contributed to its 
funds. 

“Since then, she has made a donation towards the imtended cburch, and 
further, has very recently agreed to purchase a piece of land opposite to it 
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and near to the Asylum, where it is her intention to erect and endow a col- 
lege for a certain number of widows of naval officers, thus affording an affect- 
ing example of her sympathy for a class of her fellow-creatures, whom the 
decrees of Providence has placed in a less fortunate position in life than her- 
self, but with whom she does not disdain to identify herself. Charity like 
this needs no eulogium from the Committee—it carries with it its own praise, 
and the Committee are certain will mcet with the cordial appreciation of 
pha Englishman, who must be proud of such an exauple, and eager to fol- 
ow it.” 

The spot selected for the new asylum, which is to be called “ Queen Ade- 
laide’s College,” is happily chosen. ‘The aalubrity of the place, and the 
beauty of the surrounding country, cannot be exceeded in any part of Eng- 
land. The sum of £30,000 will, it is said, be invested in the erection and 
endowment of the college for the widows of naval officers. This is a munifi- 
cent donation of the Queen Dowager, and will be hailed by the service with 
feelings of heartfelt gratitude.— Nautical Standard. 





Tue Chinese junk, Keying, now on her way to England, left China Decem- 
ber 6, 1846, arrived at St. Helena, April 17, 1847, as had very light winds 
nearly the whole voyage, having been at anchor six weeks in the Java Sea 
and Sunda Straits, with light southerly and south-west winds. Off the Mau- 
ritius experienced some very heavy weather on the 22nd and 23rd March ; 
but found her to be a most beautiful sea-boat, and easy, never having shipped 
a drop of water since leaving China, or leaking. Her masts and rudder were 
of immense size and weight, being nfade of iron-wood. Her rudder is hung 
to three large ropes, and drawn into her stern by two others. Going under- 
neath her bottom and coming over her bows, and ‘when the rudder is down, 
. draws 23 feet, but, when hoisted, only 13 feet. It sometimes takes twenty 
men to steer her; but, in fine weather, running before the wind, she goes so 
steadily that the tiller rarely requires to be touched, and then two men can 
steer her. She is built in compartments, having 15, several of which are 
water tight; she has a main-deck, raised quarter-deck, two poops, and a 
raised forecastle, with a high verandah above that again. Her main-deck is 
arched. Her anchors are made of wood, and the shanks about 30 feet long; 
the cables are made of bamboo. the ropes of bamboo, rattan, and Indian 
grass; she has three water tanks built on her decks; her sails reef them- 
selves by lowering the halyards, can either reef the sail or take it in ina 
minute; her stern and her bows are open, but she is so very buoyant that 
she never takes in any water at either end. Her main cabin or saloon is 30 
feet long, 25 feet wide, and 12 feet high, painted with various beasts, birds, 
&c. She has also six small cabins on the firat poop, with the joss-house in 
the centre, in which a light is constantly kept burning, Her stern is 32 feet 
high out of the water.— St. Helena Gazeite. 

This junk was spoken by the Flora Kerr on the 9th April, in lat. 26° S., 
long. 11° E., and also by the Urania on 16th June. in lat. 28° 12’ N., long. 
61° 59’ W., the master of which reported her to be short of every thing, and 
likely to ae for America, Since which, we hear she has arrived safely at 
New York. 


NavuTicaL Notices. 


ReportTep Rock 1n THE GULF STREAM. 
Wirth the view of throwing all the light we can on this reported danger 
alluded to in page 161 of our present volume, (March Number) we lay 
the following before our readers, with Capt. Fayrer’s track chart. 
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Sre.—Having seen a paragraph in a Bermudian paper, which was taken 
from a New York one, in which an American commander says, he dis- 
tinctly saw a rock about 25 to 30 feet above water, and about 300 feet 
in circumference; I cut the above paragraph out, and presented it to Vice- 
Admiral Sir Francis Austin, Commander-in-Chief on that station, who 
has given directions to Her Majesty’s ships that may navigate that part 
of the Gulf Stream, lat. 40° 10’ N., 63° 50’ W., to look out for it. 
Herewith, I have the pleasure to send you a small chart, with twelve 
tracks of the Liverpool, (since I left her, called the Great Liverpool). 
If the rock really exists, the Liverpool must (as you will observe, ) have 
frequently passed very near to it; and it may be (2 ¢rwe,) that the un- 
fortunate President and other missing ships, were less fortunate, and on 
it met their fate. At all events, as the reported danger is in a fair way 
for New York or from it, and nearly in a direct course from Halifax to 
Bermuda, great caution should be used whilst in the neighbourhood 
assigned. I remain, &c., 
| R. J. Fayrer, Lieut. R.N. 

To the Editor N.M. 





Trinity House, London, 25th June, 1847. 
Buytu Sanp Beacon.—That this corporation has caused a standing beacon 
of a Triangular Form, and surmounted by a staff and cage to be placed upon 
the easfern part of the Blyth Sand in the River Thames, with the following 
marks and compass bearings, viz. :— 
Fobbing Church its Width on the West End of Shell 


Haven Trees ; : ; : N.N.W. 3 W. 
West Tilbury Church, in line with the low part of 

Lower Hope Point ‘ ; : . WobNn.gn. 
West Blyth Beacon . ‘ : , W.b.N. 3 N. 
Chapman Beacon . E.38 


Note.—This beacon is placed upon the dry sand at low water, spring tides, 
is coloured blick, and the top of the cage is 36 feet above the level of high 
water. 

The black buoy which has been placed near this spot as a temporary mark 
has now been taken away. 

By order, 
J. Hersert, Secretary. 





: Trinity House House, London, 29th, June, 1847. 

Cross Sanps off Yarmouth—That a large nun buoy, coloured red, and 
surmounted by a staff and globe, has becn placed upon the south Cross Sand, 
a short distance to the Eastward of the spot in which the black buoy pre- 
viously at that station, (but which has now been taken away,) was moored. 
This red beacon buoy is laid in 12} fathoms, at low water spring tides, with 
the following marks and compass bearings, viz :— 

Yarmouth Old Church, on with the 3rd Mill from the 


Northward on the Denes ___—. ; : N.W. 3 W. 
Gorleston South Mill, on with the Pilot's House on 

Gorleston Pier 4 : : ; . W.3N. 
A White Windmill in the Country, open to the North- 

ward of Gorleston Church the length of the Tower W.b.N. 
South Scroby Buoy ; : ° : S.W.b.W. 3 W. 
Middle Cross Sand Buoy N.E. ZN. 
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Notice is also given, that the midd/e Cross Sand having grown up to the 
Eastward, the black buoy at that station has been moved about two cable's 
lengths in an Easterly direction, and now lies in 1] fathoms at low water 
spring tides, with the following marks and compass beariags, viz :-— 

‘The Chancel End of Yarmouth Old Church touching 
the Vanes ot the Northernmost Mill on the Denes W.b.N. 3 N. 
Winterton Light House, midway between Winterton 


Church and Mr. Hume's House : . N.N.W. 2 W. 
North Cross Sand Buoy , ; . . N.N.E.}E. 
South Cross Sand Buoy : ; . ‘ S.W. 2S. 

By order, 


J. Hernert, Secretary. 





Trinity House London, 19th July, 1847. 

MaarGate Sanp.—The Eastern projection of Margate Sand having ex- 
tended itself to the Eastward,— 

Notice is hereby given, that the NE. spit buoy has been moved about 
one-half mile Eb. S. 4S. from its previous position, and now lies in 7% 
fathoms at low water spring tides, with the following marks and compass 
bearines, viz. :— 

The High Tower of Moro Castle, its width open aioe 


of Neptune's Tower, bearing 1 W. 
Powell’s Belfry, twice its width open West of the Pre- 
ventive station in Westgate Bay . : S.W. } W. 
North Foreland Light House . : : . S39 Wz. 
East Buoy of Margate Sand ‘ : : S.b.E. Southerly. 
North Spit Buoy : : ‘ . . WN. ZN, 


Distant about 24 miles. 
By order, 
J. Hernert, Secretary. 





Trinity House, Londen, 23rd July, 1847. 


Cocxis Gat, Yarmouta.—The changes which have taken place in the 
Cockle Sands having somewhat increased the width of the navigable channel, 
called the Cockle Gat. 

Notice is hereby given, that the positions of the undermentioned buoys 
have been altered as follows, viz. :— 

The N.E. Cockle Buoy have beeu moved about 1§ cables’ length to the 
Northward, and now lies in 4 fathoms water, with 

Winterton Church in line with Mr. Hume's House, 


bearin N.W. 2 w. 
Yarmouth Church Spire, just open to the Southward of | 

the Beachmen’s Look-out, at Caistor . ; S.8.W. 2 W. 
Caistor Church, its width open to the Northward of 

Caistor Mill : , . . SW. 458. 
Cockle Light Vessel , ‘ ‘ ; S.S.E 46. 
Cockle Spit Buoy ; . ; : ~ Sah, 
Cockle Fairway Buoy ; N.N.W. 4 W. 


The Cockle Spit Buoy has been moved about a cables’ length to the 
Westward, and now lies in 84 fathoms water, with 
The New Church at Yarmouth, in line with the North 
Mill on the Denes . S.W. #58. 
Winterton Light House, midwa between Mr. Hume's 
House and Winterton Church . . : N.W b.N. 
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Cockle Light Vessel . . ‘ : E.S.E. 

North Scroby Buoy ; é 7 : S.8.E. 

S.W. Cockle Buoy : : ;, - S.S.W. ¢ W. 
The 8.W. Cockle Buoy has been moved 14 cables length to the N.N.W. 


and now lies in 5 fathoms, with 
The Turret of Yarmouth Chapel, touching the West 
Side of the Factory Chimney . : ; SW. 3S. 
Ormsby Church, three times its apparent length tu the 
Southward of the Ormsby Windmill : . W.4N. 
Martham Church, three times its apparent length to the 


Southward of Hemsby Church : - N.W4 W. 
Cockle Light Vessel : : : EN. 
North Scroby Buoy. : ; : S. E. } W. 


Outer Barber Buoy . . : : S.S.W. ¢ W. 
Note.—The foregoing bearings are Magnetic; and the depths, those of 
low water spring tides. 
By order, 
J. Hersert, Seeretary. 





Trinity House, London, 28th July, 1847. 

A Notice, of which the following is a copy, having been communicated ta 
this corporation by the Chevalier Don Jose Maria Barrero, Consul-General 
for Spain, the same is made public by order of this Board, for the general 
information of Mariners. J, Hernert, Secretary. 
Waw Licut APPARATUS IN THE Faro oF La Coruna, ON THE Coast oF SPAIN. 

On the 4th of June of the present year, was lighted, and will continue to 
burn in future, the new Cata-dioptric revolving apparatus of the 3rd order, 
gran Modelo, in the place of the former light of the Faro of La Coruna ;—it 
is situated 1 mile N.W. of La Coruna in the same Tower called Hercules, 
which contained the old one, latitude 43° 22’ N., and longitude 2° 14° W. of 
Cadiz; the height of the luminous focus abave the sea level at calm of the 
Equinoctial high tides, is 363} feet (101 metres). The light is fixed, varied 
by lustres; the fixed light visible in ordiaary weather at the distance of 12: 
sea miles, and the lustres at 20 miles. Within the 12 milesthe Faro will 
exhibit the following aspects ; the fixed light faint for 107”, eclipse for 
39”, lustre 13”, eclipse 30”, the fixed light faint again returning. Beyond 
12 miles the lustre only will be seen for the space of some 7” duration, a 
complete eclipse following for 3 minutes, the period in which the revolution 
is effected when the lustre will again appear as before. The Faro light 
will burn throughout every night in the year. 





Trinity House, London, 12th August, 1847. 

Licut Hovusr ox Trevose Hean, North West Coast of Cornwall.—The 
light-house which has been for some time past in course of erection upon 
Trevose Head being now far advanced towards completion, — 

Notice is hereby given, that in about three months from this date the 
lights thereat will be first exhibited. 

Mariners are to observe that at this station éwo fixed bright Dioptric lights 
of the first order will be shewn, the lowermost of which will burn at the base 
of the Tower, and about 50 feet in advance, or to seaward thereof; and their 
respective elevations above the level of high water will be as follows, viz.— 
High Light, 204 feet ;—Low Light, 129 feet. 

_ Further particulars in relation to this new establishment will be published 
1p. due course. 
By order, 


J. Hersert, Secretary. 
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New Sx#oat 1x THs SoLent.—Having, in cur last Number, briefly noticed 
the discovery of a shoal in the Solent by Capt. Sheringham, we are now ¢n- 
abled to give a few more particulars respecting it. It was first thought to 
have been a rock, but, on a more recent examination, Capt. Sheringham has 
ascertained it to be a bank of gravel. The shoalest spot, over which there 
are 234 feet, lies of the entrance of the Newton River, nearly a mile N.b.E. 
(mag.) from Hampstead Point ; the marks for clearing it are as follows :— 

Sand House at Yarmouth on with the Needles Lighthouse, bearing to 
S.W., clears it on the north side. 

Yarmouth Church on with the north shoulder or abrupt fall of Headon 
Hill, bearing W.b.S. } S., clears it on the south side ; and 

The Sand House at Yarmouth on with the North Tangent of Hill Trees, 
leads over the shoalest part in 234 feet. 

The discovery of this shoal furnishes another instance of the extreme care 
which is necessary to the thorough examination of even the most frequented 
channels, and is a further testimony to Capt. Sheringham’s well known skill 


and accuracy. 





New Beacon on THE Goopwin Sanps.—A new beacon has been erected 
on the south caliper of the Goodwin Sand, within the last few weeks, by the 
Hon. Corporation of the Trinity House. It is secured by Dr. Pott’s 
pneumatic foundations, which consist of five cast-iron tubular columns. 
The centre one is 2 feet 6 inches diameter, and penetrates the sand to the 
depth of 31 feet 6 inches ; four smaller tubes surround it, and are connected 
laterally and diagonally with the centre column, and with each other by 
means of wrought-iron rods and clips, secured by screws and wedges. The 
centre columns rises 37 feet 6 inches above the sand, and the cage at the to 
is 18 feet 6 inches above the cap of the centre column, being connected wi 
the four smaller tubes by iron stays.— Hants Tel. 





Lient ox tHe Pornt or BEL-Ark, QUARTER OF St. Suzanne, IsLE or Bour- 
Bon.— Navigators are informed, that, from the 15th October, 1846, a fixed 
light, of the second order, will be lighted during the night, on the summit of 
the tower recently constructed onthe Point of Wel- Air, by 20° 53’ 11S. lat., 
and 53° 12’ 12” tooe: E. of Paris. The light may be seen in clear weather 
at a distance of eighteen marine miles. 





In 1843, two British ships were lost on coral reefs said to be about fourteen 
or fifteen miles to the south of the island of Rodrigez; Capt. Marshall, of H.M.S. 
Isis was sent to determine the position of these rocks. The report of Capt. 
Marshall agrees with the hydrographical authorities, namely, that these reefs 
do not extend beyond five or six miles. Sinee this report was made, other 
ships have been wrecked in this quarter, and it ap from the testimony 
of several commanders of ships, both French and English, that there is good 
reason to believe, notwithstanding the report of Capt. Marshall, that the 
reefs actually extend ten or twelve miles. Under these circumstances, mari- 
tik Saas exercise too much care and vigilance in passing south of the 
island. 





LicutHousse on Hartieroot Hevcs.—Lat. 54° 41’ 51” N,, long. 1° 10’ 
19” W. of Greenwich. The Commissioners of the pier and port of Hartle- 
1 hereby give notice, that, acting under the sanction of the Corporation of 
Trinity House, London, they have erected, in connection with the | deel ep 
of the said pier, and for the general advantages of the port, a lighthouse on 
the Heugh, or headland at Hartlepool, in the county of Durham, from which a 
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Jjized white light will be exhibited on the evening of the Ist October 1847, 
and continued every night from sunset to sunrise. The lighthouse will bear 
by compass from Souter Point, on the coast of Durham, S. } W., distant 
seventeen sea miles, and from Staiths Old Nab, on the Yorkshire coast, 
N.W.b.N., distant sixteen and a half sea miles, and will be seen at any place 
alorg the coast within these points; and seaward, during clear weather, at a 
distance of fifteen miles; the light being of the first order, and at an clevation 
of 84 feet above the level of high water spring tides. There will also be ex: 
hibited from the same tower at night, (underneath the principal light,) from 
half flood to half ebb, a tidal light, of a red colour, and, during the day, at half 
flood, a red ball will be hoisted on the top of a mast on the tower, where it 
will remain until half ebb. 

The lights will be free of any charges whatever to thetrade. ‘The station- 
ary light on the pier head of the old harbour will be shewn as heretofore; but 
the tide tight in connection therewith will, after the 30th September next, be 
discontinued. The fired green light, which, under the like sanction, has been 
shewn on each pier of the west harbour. from sunset to sunrise, and also the 
two red lights which have been exhibited in one, bearing N.W. as leading 
tide-lights, into the west harbour will be continued as before. 

By order, 
Hartlepool, Aug. 2, 1847. W. Davison, Clerk. 





Beacons on THE Lappearunp.—From the beginning of next winter, the 
Lappegrund, northward of Kronberg Point, will be marked with the follow- 
ing winter beacons, when the present summer beacons are removed in conse- 
quence of the ice, viz. :— 

1. On the north end, fronting Lappegrund, a beacon with a red staff and red 
balloon, instead of the present red painted buoy with iron rod and red 
balloon. 

2. On the middle of the east side of Lappegrund, a beacon with red _ staffs 
and two brooms, instead of the present black buoy. 

3. Fronting the south-east end of Lappegrund, a.beacon with a red staffand 
a broom, instead of the present beacon with a black staff and a broom. 

4 Close to the west side of the block-house, a beacon with striped staff and 
broom, like the one now in use. 

Board of Trade and Customs, Copenhagen, July 6th, 1847. 


Tampico Bar.—We understand that an official communication has been 
made to Government, that the dangers which were reported to exist on the 
Bar of Tampico, are rendered nominal, every facility being now introduced 
for towing vessels in and out of the harbour. It is to be hoped such is the 
case, as being the means of saving great inconvenicnce and heavy expense. | 

It appears that the Mexican Pilots had been in the habit of detaining ves- 
scls outside, by asserting the insufficiency of water to cross the bar, but in 
reality to oblige them to discharge their cargoes in the roadstead at an enor- 
mous expense. 








Capt. Sullivan, of the Audax has kindly favoured us with the following 
valuable information :— 

On the last voyage from Ilong-kong to Woosung, the Audar was forced 
by very heavy north-westerly gales to take a course far to the eastward of 
the usual track. At 6h. 30m. a.ss., on the 7th February, an island was dis- 
covered not laid down in the charts on board, which appeared larger and 
higher than Patahecock, the southern island of the Queshans. It was made 
in lat. 28° 50’ N., and long. by chronometer, 128° 20’ E. A small islet or 
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rock was seeh ftom two to three miles N.E. of it, with 70 fathoms all round. 
They lie between the Hoapin-au and Loochoo Islands. 

The Audaz, on her return, made a passage of 94 hours from Silver Island 
to Hong-kong. 

From the Hong-kong Register. 


[There must be some mistake in this position, for the lat. and long. here 
iven, would place the rocks not defween Hoapin-su and the Loochoo 
islands, but two degrees due north of the Loochoo group.—Ep. N.M.] 





HM. Packet Office, Holyhead, July 24th, 1847. 


Notice is hereby given, that henceforward Her Majesty's Holyhead Mail 
Steam Packets will exhibit the following night lights, viz. — 
Mast-head, clear white light. 
Starboard bow, green. 
Port bow, red. 
The only change being ftom white to green on the starboard bow. 


(Signed) . C. Frazer, Commander. 





A letter from Ningpo of 7th July, printed in the Overland Register of Ma 
24th, states, that Phe achoonel Yous Hebe, had gone ashore in the bay of 
Hang-chow-foo. She must have gone on at high water and spring tide, as, 
at low water, she is high and dry, as are the sands for several miles round 
her. The Young Hebe is a surveying schooner, has been employed in deter- 
mining the positions of the various dangers on the coast of China, and in 
examining the approaches to the several commercial ports, acceas to which 
was conceded by the late treaty. 





Pont Jesstz, Cawoop’s Bay.—Cape of Good Hope papers of the 29th May 
mention that an excellent new port, at the mouth of the Klimomontjes, had 
been discovered on the coast, and named Port Jessie, Cawood's Bay. The 
landing place is in the centre of a bay, or rather semi-circular indentation. 
The coaster, Lady Keith, had dropped anchor about a mile from the beach 
in 8 fathoms water, with a firm holding bottom of fine sand, and landed a 
considerable quantity of goods without difficulty. There were, it is said, good 
roads from the port to Bathurst and Graham Town. ‘The prosperity of 
Graham Town and Lower Albany will, no doubt, be greatly improved by the 
discovery of this seaport on that part of the coast, which is safer and more 
commodious than that of Waterloo Bay. 

Some specimens of fossil coal have been discovered a few miles from the 
mouth of the Kowie river. The strata around the spot is represented to be 
of the carboniferous class, while numerous particles of coal had been found in 
the heaps of debris in the surrounding hollows. Should the hopes which this 
discovery will give birth to be fulfilled, it will readily be perceived how iim- 
portant to the interests of the colony, and to steam communication there, and 
with that part of the world, will the discovery prove. 
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BotrrLe Parer. 


CAHIRCIVEEN, Kerry, June 30.—A slip of paper, containing the following, 
found in a bottle covered with barnacles, a foot in length, was picked up by 
oue of our fishing-boats on the 27th instant, mid-way between Puffin Island 
and the Skillegs Rocks, about a mile inside the Lemon Rocks :—‘* Coast 
Survey, U.S. brig Washington, July 31, 1846, lat. 37° 39’ N., long. 69° 00’ 
W. Any person finding this will please notice the date and position through 
the papers, as a means of ascertaining the course of the current. 

(Signed) Geo. M. Bacue, Lieut.-Com., Gulf Stream. 


— — + eee 


Law.—Admiralty Court. ; 
Admiralty Court, Thursday. 


SatvaGe.—Before Dr. Lushington.—The Jnvincible.—This was a suit by 
Lieut. Combe, Commander of Coast Guard Battery, No. 2, Folkestone Sta» 
tion, oo behalf of himself and boat’s crew, and also another boat's crew, bee 
longing to Battery No. 1, to recover salvage for serviccs rendered to the 
Invincible on 12th December last, off Dungeness. ‘he Jne/nctble was in 
ballast, proceeding from Gravesend to St. Ives, when she went on shore, in 
a snow storm, on the east bay of Dungeness, the wind blowing hard on the 
shore. She lay between two sunk wrecked vessels, and when in that situa- 
tion Lieut. Combe and his men proceeded on board through the surf, and 
helped to lay out an anchor and to regain it. The value of the sbip was 
£1,396., and a tender was nade of £50. The Court was of opinion that the 
tender was not sufficient, aud awarded £150. 





The James.—Thia was a suit for services rendered to the brig James, coal 
laden, bound to Southampton, off Lowestoft, on the 20th March last. The 
vessel was in a leaky condition, and the salvors assisted in pumping. A 
tender had been made of £50., and the Court awarded an additional £25. 





The Le&tia.—This was a suit by the masters, owners, and crew, of two 
fishing luggers, for services rendered to this vessel, which was water-logged 
on let March last, on her voyage from Hamburgh to Hull, and was ultimately 
brought into the Humber by the salvors. The Court awarded £820. 





The Tamar.—This was a suit by the owners of two smacks belonging to 
Dover. The vessel was derelict, and safely brought by the salvors into 
Ramsgate Harbour. The value was £1,365., from which it was sought to 
make a deduction of £55., for the claim of the receiver of the droits of the 
Admiralty. ‘The Court decided that the claims of the recciver of the droits 
could not be taken into account, and awarded the salvors £365. 





Mr. Hall, the owner of the ship Diamond, appeared before Mr. Yardley to 
answer the summons of B. P. Ilarris, a boy, tor £7. 3s. Gd., for services on 
board that ship during a voyage from London to Ceylon, and other places. 
The articles were signed at Gravesend, and the boy was to receive lus. a 
month. The defence was, that the master of the ship being the boy's uncle, 
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some fraud was intended, as the ship was fully manned before the boy en- 
tered. ‘Ihe master had died during the voyage. Notwithstanding the case 
might admit of suspicion, yet, in the absence of evidence to substantiate the 
charge of the boy being accessory with the master to defraud the owners, and 
Mr. Yardley intimating that owners became responsible for the acts of their 
masters, so far as the ship's expenses were concerned, Mr. Hall immediately 
paid the amount claimed.—Nauwlicaul Stundard. 


_ Composition ror Sue's Borroms.—there is just now a dispute respect- 
ing the priority of claim to the application of a composition to ship's bottoins 
said by some to be Mr. Hay's invention, and by others that the credit is due 
to Mr. Kemp. The Times says:—Mr. Hay has at present no patent for his 
invention, which differs very materially from that of Mr. Kemp, as decided 
by a committee of scientific officers, who sat in February last to decide that 
knotty point, comprising Mr. Fincham. Master-Shipwright of Portsmouth 
Dockyard ; Com. Crispin, of the Royal Yachts; Mr. Lloyd, Chief Engineer of 
Woolwich Dockyard; and Mr. Jeremiah Owen, Chief Mctallurgist of Chat- 
ham Dockyard. Added to this, Mr. Hay’s invention was tried upon the 
rocket, in Portsmouth Dockyard, nearly two years before Mr. Kemp brings 
his invention before the notice of the Admiralty, as he will find on referring 
to the naval column of the 7imes of the 9th of June, 1845, and subsequently. 
This would seem to settle the question. 


New Books. 


Geoorarnicat Procress or Empire anv Civinizatiox. Longman & Co. 


An interesting little pamphlet from the pen of the Rev. T. Price, with 
diagrams, illustrating the tracks of geographical civilization and the forma- 
tion of empires and kingdoms from their earliest records. She Rev. author 
has grounded his opinions on established facts, apparently collected from 
Scripture and profane history, giving the comparative rate at which civiliza- 
tion, and the establishment and fall of empires, has travelled during a space 
of 4,000 years ; progressing from Babylon in a curvular north-westerly di- 
rection, and terminating at our own country. The work possesses much in- 
terest, and we recommend it to the perusal of all class of readers. 


New CHARTS. 


( Published by the Admiralty, and sold by R. B. Bate, 21, Poultry. ) 


P.Lymoctn Sounp. Corrected to 1847. Price 2s. 6d. 

EncLanp, West Coast. Sheets 5, 6, and 7, corrected to 1847. Each 2s. 
PortTREE Harpovr, (/sle of Skye,) Scotland. Com. Ouier, 1847. Price 1s. 
ScotLanp, East Coast. Sheet 4. Cums. Slater and Otter, \845. Price 3s. 
IrevanD, Eust Coast. Sheet 17. Com. Frazer, 1844. Price 2s. 


Do. do. Sheet 18. Corrected to 1847. Price 2s. 
ARCHIPELAGO. Shcet 1. Coms. Copeland and Graves, 8.N., 1828 and 1844. 
Price 2s. 


ARCHIPELAGO, Gavgion Bay. Capt, Graves, R.N., 1842, Price 1s. 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


The Right Hon. George Ear! of Auck- 
land, acs., Vice Adm. Sir C. Adams, 
kcs., Rear-Adm, J. W. D. Dundas, cs., 
mp., Capt. M. F. F. Berkeley, cs., mp., 
(1814), Capt Right Hon Lord J. Hay, 
cB., (1818), the Hon, W. F. Cowper, 
mp., Gazetted as Lords Cummissioners 
of the Admiralty, July 24, 1846, H. G. 
Ward, Esq., mp., First Secretary, Capt. 
W. A. B. Hamilton (1828), Second Se- 
cretary, Capt. H. Eden (1827), Private 
Secretary to the First Lord. 


Admiralty, Aug. 6. 

The following promotions have thia 
day taken place, consequent upon ihe 
death of Vice-Adimiral Bendall Robert 
Littlehales :— 

Vice-Adm. of the White James Car- 
thew to be Vice-Adm, of the Red. 

Vice-Adm. of the Blue Christopher 
John Williams Nesham to be Vice- 
Adm. of the White. 

Rear-Adm, of the Red Sir Hugh 
Pigot, Kt., xcs., ecH., to be Vice-Adm. 
of the Red, 

Rear~Adm. of the White Hon. George 
Poulett to be Rear-Adm. of the Red. 

Rear—Adm. of the Blue James Murray 
Gordon to be Rear-Adm. of the White. 

Capt. Edward Henry A’Court to be 
Rear-Adm. of the Blue. 


Promotions, 


Capratns.—G. Broun (1825)--W. J, 
C. Clifford (1842). 
Comm anper.— George Harper (1837), 


APPOINTMENTS. 


LizurenaNnt— Price to be Flag- 
Lieut. to Adm. Sir Lucius Curtis, 

Mars—F, Lambert to Ocean. 

Minsuieman— Hugh Hawthorn to 
San Josef. 

Navat Caver—F. C. Baldwin to 
Cambrian. 

PaymasTgrs anpD Pursers.—Henry 
South to Birkenhead steam-sloop, 

Cuier Enaingsrs—E, Casey to the 
William and Mary—C. Hobes to Tar 
tarus—G. Weeks to Ocean—W. A. 
Dinnen to Shearwater—H. W. White 
to Scourge—J. Neil to Geyser. 

TuHirp Crass ENGinNgers—J. Kent 
to Medea—H. B. Webb to Black 
Eagle. 

Tnrirp Crass Assistant ENornegrs. 
R. M-Clatshie to Prospero—J. Dooney 
: oe and Mary—E. Powell to 

ae Enoiners—A Fitzgerald 
to Dee —G. Rose to William and Mary. 


MARRIAGES AND DEaTHs. 


fAarriages, 


July 26, at Budock, Francis P. Pen- 
der, Esq., to Kate, daughter of the late 
Capt. C. W. Griffin, RN. 

Aug. 2. at St. Stephen’s near Saltash, 
T. R. Hearle, Esq., Solicitor, Redruth, 
Cornwall, to H. F, youogest daughter of 
Lieut. Neapen, H.M S Caledonia. 

Aug. 5. at St. George's, Bloomsbury, 
Capt. Wm. R. Suckling, BN., of High- 
wood Lodge, Hants, to Caroline Loaden, 
secund daughter of the late W. Loaden, 
Esq. of Rose Hill, near Bideford, Devon. 

Aug. 11. at Saint Colomb Major 
Church, Cornwall, the Rev. Henry Las- 
celles Jenner, to Mary Isabel, eldest 
daughter of Capt. W, Finlaizon, rn. 


Weaths. 


At Frankfort-on-the-Main, a few days 
since, Sir J. Hamet, surgeon, an.. and 
Deputy-Inspector of Hospitals. 

On Monday the 16th inst., at Angle- 
sea Villa, Maria Fanny, second daughter 
of Admiral Prevost. 

On the 16th inst., at Devonport, Eve- 
line Charlotte, the infant daughter of 
Com. Chamberlain, of H M.S. Brito- 
mart. 

On the 16th inst. at No. 18 Caven- 
dish Square, Sophia Renira Maria Catha- 
rine Hawkins Whitshed, eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir James Whitshed, Bart. Adm. 
of the Fleet. 
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TaBLE SHEWING THE HourLy VELOCITY OF THE WIND In MILEs, 
As determined by the Rev. W. Foster’s Anemometer, Stubbington, near Fareham, 
Hants.— August, 1847. 
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TABLE SHEWING THE AMOUNT OF RAIN IN iecnes_Agcter: 1847. 
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TABLE 8HEWING THE AMOUNT OF WIND IN MILES, AND OF Rain in INCHES 
FROM EACH Point OF THE Compass—-AvGUsT, 1847, 



























Miles N |NNE NEENE| E [ESE | BE | 88k | 8 BBW SW \WSW W WNWINW| NNW 
| 

No. of 

hours 9 " a * . 10 e 7 e ° 66 e e 17 e 

Velo 

pr hr. § " 5 "| 10 ° 10 e 9 ° 10 ° ° 12 e 

Amt. 0 ° e C) e e e e e e e e e 

Rain, } a 122 | 258 268 | 


Considering from 6 a.M to 6 P.M. day, and from 6 p.m. to 6 A.M night we have 
1143 miles the amount of wind during the day, and 437 during the ntghi. °362 
inches the amount of rain during the day, and °258 during the night. otal wind 
1580 miles, rain *62 inches. The greatest amount of rain was from W.S.W. and 
E.N.E. The number of hours during which the rain fell was 21; and the num- 
ber of hours dnring which the amount of wind is recorded is 163 during 581 
hours it was calm. 


Wrecks OF BritisH SHIPPING. 
(Continued from page 824—cs crew saved, cd crew drowned.) 












































Ship’s Name. Beiong to. | Masters. From. To. Where. When 
Boadioia 142] London ———_|N. York Quebec Yarmouth |Junel4é cz 
Emerald Margesso Boston (Cornwallis |Gt, Duck Is. June 11 cs 
Elizabeth Lloyd —_—-—— Mansanilla ‘Quebec Carysfort Ri June 12 es 
Jane 143;Yarmouth |Palmer = |— —_— Hasbro Sand|July 1 Id 
Junius Emigrant |Wilson Havre N. York Long Island |July 9 Id 
Matthew Pearce — White St. Thomas —_—-———|Pinto Real |April27 cs 
Mary Oliver Portsmouth ‘Shores Philadelpha Cork C. Henlopcn|May 13 cs 
Marq Landsdowne ——' Wait Shields Cadiz Goodwin 8d.)July 10 2a 





Williams Carrill iWelch — | shart cs 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory, 
From the 21st of July, to the 20th of August, 1847. 
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July, 1847.——Mean height of tho Barometer == 30°095 inches; Mean temperature == 65°8 
degrees; depth of rain fallen 0°71 inch. 





TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received Mr. Burnertr’s communication. 


Hunt, Printer, 3, New Church Street, Edgware Road. 


THE 


NAUTICAL MAGAZINE 


AND 


Nabal Chronicle. 


OCTOBER, 1847. 


A CHEAP, SIMPLE, AND CERTAIN METHOD OF OBTAINING EARLY WARN- 
ING OF ANY APPROACH TO SPONTANEOuS CoMBUSTION, OR IGNITION 
BY ACCIDENT ON BOARD OF STEAMERS, COAL OR OTHER Suips, and 
of instantly conveying water nearly to the spot ; with some Chemical 
Notes and practical deductions for the use of Sailors.—By Henry 
Piddington. 


WE have received by steam mail from India, a pamphlet, by Mr. H. 
Piddington, printed at Calcutta, for the use of H.M. Admuralty, with 

rmission to reprint it; and this we lose no time in doing, for its sub- 
ject is one of much importance. ‘The obtaining of timely warning of 
the Spontaneous Combustion of Coal or other Cargoes, and the convey- 
ing of water instantly almost to the spot, with some chemical notes for 
the use of sailors;”"* weshould, even had we received it late, have 
displaced other matter to make room for this very simple, and we will 
say, therefore, admirable plan; to which we invite the attention of our 
readers, and of every friend of humanity; and we trust it will not be 
long before we see steamers advertise as being fitted with “ Piddington’s 
Safety Pipes,” as they now do as being fitted with water-tight compart- 
ments. , 

Let us take an actual case to show the simplicity and utility of the 
plan, and this as a clear one shall be that of the Experiment steamer, 
which was destroyed about four or five months on her voyage from 
Sunderland to London, with a cargo of coals and glass off Aldborough. 
Now, we take it, that as usual her coal was shot on board at Sunderland, 


* We give the title at length at the head of the article. 
t Among the List of Wrecks, p, 324, June Number. 
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the glass packages shipped, and her passengers taken on board in the 
course of three or four days, by which time she was on her voyage out 
of the Wear. If she had had pipes fitted, the water must have been 
‘“‘ smoking hot,” by the time i was off Flamborough Head, and doz/- 
ing! ’ere she was past the Humber. She had only to adopt the plan 
pointed out by Mr. Piddington, of sending water down the nearest pipes, 
and steam into the Humber as fast as she could, and all the property 
might have been saved; but the first notice now obtained is the smoke 
of the fire, which is often too extensive to afford even a hope of quench- 
ing it, and the danger of opening the hatches is also a frightful one. 

We doubt not but that this matter will be taken up as it deserves, and 
experiments set on foot on a proper scale to settle the points which are 
shewn to be uncertain, and yet so necessary to be known; and for our 
parts we shall hold every Steam Navigation el af to be most culpa- 

ly careless of their own interests, and of the lives and property entrusted 
to them, if they do not join heart and hand to forward the enquiry. 

Of the pamphlet itself our readers will judge. To us it appears to be 
worthy the consideration of all owners and masters of vessels, and we 
are authorized to state that, the author will be very glad to receive 
copies of any reports resulting from the means laid down for ini 
the soorcash of spontaneous combustion, and the conclusions arrived at, 
so far as his plan succeeds. 


Parr I. 


“ Thi irs I long ago published in the Calcutta Englishman, and it 
was copied by Capt. C. Biden, Master Attendant of Madras, in a paper 
on spontaneous combustion in 1844, to which I cannot now refer. I 
am induced to place it in a somewhat improved form before H.M. 
Government, from observing, that H.M. Ships Shearwater and Tortoise, 
have both narrowly escaped destruction; and recently we have intelli- 

ce of the dreadful catastrophe of the Graxa Uile steamer, by the 
ignition of her coal. 

‘“‘2, And further, while these accidents occur, it would seem with 
the best English coal, and even with coal not apparently pyritous,* they 
will of course be much more liable to occur with ordinary coal on foreign 
stations; and, apart from the sacrifice of life and property, most serious 
public mischief might arise, if the coals of an expedition (in the China 
Sea, for instance, obtained from Laboan,) were to fail at a critical 
moment. 

“ The = I offer is simply this:x— | 
“3. t every steamer and coal-laden vessel be fitted with a few 


* I say “not apparently,” speaking of course, as to sailors and officers 
Generel who if they do not see the pure pyrites in glittering particles, do not 
even if they know the danger from such coal) suspect, that the “brassy coal,” 
or greenish looking kinds, or that kind which has its pyrites helf decomposed 
may be very dangerous. See Part II. for remarks. 
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cast ce running from the deck to the keel, and to the ribs where 
not pl amidships. 

‘‘ These pipes should be water-tight, closed at the bottom, and open- 
ing funnel-shaped at the top, where they should be protected from rub- 
bish by a stout wire-grated cover. 

“4, Let them (old water pipes of two or three inches diameter. in 
the bore will do) be constantly ie t full of water. The moment any 
heating goes on in the coals or other combustible cargo, it is clear the 
pipe and water must heat also, and the finger alone would give full in- 
formation. The water indeed would begin to give out vapour long be- 
fore the heat of the hold rose to 212°, the boiling point of water, and it 
must probably be at 400° or 600° before ignition takes place. 

“*5. Every stanchion would afford a place for a pipe close to it with- 
out encumbering the hold, if that could be objected to for such an object, 
and as many more might be put down as thought needful. If pipes were 
cast in a ribbed form they would be as strong as stanchions, and might 
both serve in part as such, strengthen the vessel, and not be liable to get 
out of order by blows. In iron steamers every stanchion may be tubed, 
and made to embrace the beam by a hollow arm which might be brought 
up through the deck. 

‘6. Pipes may of course be diagonally, and by flanges hori- 
zontally. Temporary ones may be made of thick sheet iron, but these 
would not be long water-tight, and be liable to be crushed in the rough 
work of coaling, and by the pressure of cargo. . 

‘‘7. The pipes should as regularly be tried by the thermometer as 
the well is sounded, and this should, I suggest, be done by a junior 
officer, and duly entered in the log. If temporary or damaged pipes 
are used the thermometer must be let down by a wire, and allowed to 
remain at the bottom and middle for some minutes. If the pipe holds 
. water, the hottest of it will come immediately to the top. If it contains 
only air, a little more time and care will be required, though as soon as 
the heat is considerable there will be a little current of hot air up the 
sides, and a downward one of cold air in the middle. _It is clear that by 
this system we should always know the state of the hold, say for every 
distance of 5, 10, or 15 feet over it, according to the number of pipes 
we have placed, and that with such a simple method of knowing this we 
ought no more to hear (for men-of-war at least) of spontaneous combus- 
tion to any dangerous extent, than of sinking from a leak without early 
warning; and a commander would be justly liable to be brought to trial 
and punished for a spontaneous combustion without instant efforts to 
check the first heating, as for allowing his vessel to become waterlogged 
through neglect of the well. 

‘8. The heat of the hold itself in tropical climates may be from 95° 
to 100°, but above this heat it must be carefully watched. We can sup- 
pose, and indeed there is no doubt on chemical grounds, that whenever 
the pyrites of the coal are decomposed heat is evolved, but it by no means 
follows that there will be a sufficient amount of heat, or that this heat 
should be sufficiently concentrated in any one part of the coal to occasion 
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ignition. We can all understand that if the heat dispersed over a block 
of coal of 20 feet cube, or 8,000 solid feet, was concentrated in 1000 
or 500 solid feet, the chances of ignition are much greater, and this we 
shall see may occur in a cargo of very pure coal from a few loads of bad 
coals heaped together. Hence the more pipes the greater safety. 

‘‘ The danger, it should always be recollected, will much more proba- 
hly arise from coal which has been wet, or exposed long to damp wea- 
ther, than with dry coal; and again with mew coal than from that which 
has been long exposed to air, say a year or more, when the decomposi- 
tion may have gone on in the open air, and the heat have been carried 
off as genera I do not mean here to say that the decomposition of 
the pyrites is the sole cause of spontaneous combustion, but we are at 
present ignorant of any other having occasioned it in coal. I shall show 
directly that there are others, though we cannot yet tell what their 
effects are, or if they may only be auxiliary to the principal cause which 
is doubtless the pyrites. 

“10. To convey water. 

‘¢ This is simply accomplished by making the upper of every Pipe 
of brass, and somewhat larger, and boring it full of holes. Over 
pipe is placed a cap or sliding joint with corresponding holes, which, 
when slewed round to a stop, allows the water to escape, but when turned 
back is tight. If any heating takes place to an extent to indicate 
danger, the head of the pipe should be slewed round to the stop, the 
hose of the fire-engine, or from a pump, should be put to the funnel- 
shaped mouth, and a good stream of water sent down it and all the 
nearest pipes. They will be like the roses of so many firemen’s pipes 
playing on the spot, and the ship’s pumps being worked will quickly tell 
the rest of the tale by pumping up hot water: for hotit must be if it 
passes over heated or ignited coal. 

“11. That there will be many details in these views susceptible of 
improvement in the hands of intelligent officers, engineers, and ship- 
wrights, I doubt not;* but I think the principle clear and simple. Every 
man who has helped to make a hay-stack with a ‘chimney’ in it, can 
suppose how many thousands of tons of hay are annually saved from — 
destruction by them;f and all I am proposing is, a sufficiency of chim- 
neys of another sort. I do not yet ventnre to propose a set of open 
chimneys, or of divisions or wings in coal ships, by which the coal may 
have its heat carried off like that of the hay in stacks; for we are in- 
clined to believe, that the access of air favours the first combustion, as it 
is indispensable to its progress when begun, and coal certainly ignites at 
times in very small bulks. Nevertheless, it is matter for consideration, 
(but not to be ventured on without experiments on shore, which I shall 


* One now occurs to me, a flanged opening at the bottom of the pipes or 
hollow stanchions to clean out dirt, &c. from time te time. 

t I recollect hearing one of the men on my father’s farm argue stoutly while 
making a stack that chimneys were useless, for he had seen a staek burnt that 
had one. When questioned, however, he allowed that, in a stack four times 
as large as ours there was but one chimney. 
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indicate,) whether this might not be adopted: for the cases of spontane- 
ous combustion in coal laying at the dealers’ and contractors’ wharves 
and yards are, I think very rare? though they are there in vast heaps 
of dozens of cargoes together. The heating, no doubt, goes on, but the 
caloric is carried off before it can be concentrated, and the worst which 
occurs is, that the coal falls to dust by continued splitting. It is evident 
that most of what has here been said of coal is applicable to cargoes of all 
kinds, such as hemp, cotton, &c., and even to stores, public or private, 
of any kind on shore liable to heat and spoil. A tube will always tell 
what is going on in, and near, the part where it is placed, and by elbows 
and flanges may be be brought into the captain’s cabin, or the super- 
intendent’s house, if desired. 


Part ; II. 


‘¢ Some Chemical Notes on the Spontaneous Combustion of Coal, and 
practical deductions from them, for the use of Sailors. 

“12. Chemists know as yet but of two, or at most three causes, which 
may induce spontaneous combustion of coal. 

“ The first, is the presence of inflammable gases within the cells and 
layers of the coal. 

‘© The second, changes arising in the bituminous matter, or in the 
substance of the coal itself at high temperatures, and when it has been 
exposed to air: this seems to occur with charcoal under some conditions. 

“« The third, and most common, and that which has usually occurred 
(as well as that with which they are best acquainted, and can account 
for and imitate) is the decomposition of pyrites. 

‘‘13. The two first causes are obscure, and no farther known to the 
sailor than by the presence of inflammable gas,* or foul air in the coal 
bunkers. I pass chien over then with a notice only, and come to the 


tes. 

“14, Ifa few pinches of sulphur and iron filings be mixed together 
and heated in a tobacco pipe in the fire, they will quickly form a dark 
greenish black, cindry, or solid mass, which, when broken, will shew 
sometimes a brassy sing fracture in the sun-light. Every sailor can 
do this at the armourer’s forge; and, when he has done it, he has made 

‘one kind of the iron pyrites, or sulphuret of iron which is found in coal. 

“$15. This is the artificial pyrites. The purest natural kind is the 
bright golden-looking substance in cubical crystals, or in leaves like gold 
leaf, sometimes to be seen in coal; but it is naturally found of all colours 
almost, from bright gold and white to brassy, greenish, liver-coloured, 
brown, and black, so that colour is not mae a warning, for some coal 
is highly pyritous without the gold coloured kind being seen in it, or at 
most in small quantities. Chemically speaking, the gold coloured and 
dark coloured pyrites are different, the first containing more sulphur, but 
this is not material to our present purpose. 

“16. The purest gold coloured kind is a simple compound of about 


¢ From which, explosions I think, have occurred. 
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48 per cent. of iron and 52 per cent. of sulphur. Most pyrites (those of 
copper and the metals as well) by exposure to damp air decompose and 
change, for they do not separate as sulphur and iron, but the sulphur 
becomes sulphuric acid which combines again with the iron, and the 
pyrites are changed into sulphate of iron, in the form of white crystals, 
like snow or salt, which are often seen on coal. Sulphate of iron is 
tle common green copperas of our shops. At the alum works the 
iron pyrites of clays and shales are decomposed purposely, and the sul- 
phate of iron then dissolved with aluminous earth to form common alum. 
If the seaman will take a few handfuls of any damp or saltish looking 
coal and throw them into a bucket with a little fresh water, just cover- 
ing the coal, and shake this up a little, he will taste the copperas in it. 
If he puts this water in a plate in the sun he will obtain greenish white 
crystals of copperas when it dries, and if he mixes a little of the water 
with some tea, or gall-nuts in powder, he will have a very good ink from 
the gallic acid of the tea and the iron of the copperas. 

‘17, In all these decompositions and changes considerable heat is 
generated, and I have ascertained that the sulphate of iron also, even 
when in ink, in contract with vegetable matter, will sometimes again 
decompose and leave the sulphuric acid so free that it will reduce 
to charcoal. Sulphuric and sulphurous acids are also formed in the 
decompositions and changes of pyrites. 

‘18. Hence the sailor will see that pyrites exposes him to danger 
from two kinds of changes; the first from their change into copperas, the 
second from the copperas itself decomposing and leaving strong sulphuric 
acid to act upon the bituminous matter and carbon (coke) of the coal. 
Which of these, or whether both, produce the combustion, we cannot say. 
The practical fact to be rembered is that they both can do 60. 

“19. Now in mines of the best coal not only does the coal from 
different seams vary, but often in working a very fine seam portions are 
met with which are highly pyritous in composition, though only appear- 
ing ‘a little brassy or so. The miner, of course, digs it all out, and it 
is not kept apart, and often, being loaded and shipped off at once, the 
bulk of it reaches a ship or steamer together, and is pretty well in a heap 
or layer amongst the rest. Now this is a case in which the mischief is 
concentrated in one part, and accounts in one way for why a vessel, tak- 
ing all her coal from one collier, or one contractor's heap» has the 
fire break out on board in one bunker, or on one side of the hold, while 
the same coal has not heated on the other! As to bad coal we need say 
nothing of it. What I have said above is to put the sailor on his guard 
even with good coal. 

‘20. But the sailor at home, we will say, must take the coal as the 
Navy Yard, the contractor, or merchant gives it. He cannot wait to 
choose, or to object, when he has but a few hours for coaling, or a few 
days for loading; and, indeed, would often be very wrong if he did object, 
for capital coal for his engines may yet be very dangerous coal if too fresh 
or wetted, or mixed with a little bad. On many foreign stations there is 
no choice: all coal is coal there. 


4 
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“21. Practically, then, what I should recommend and order if I had 
authority in a steamer would be something like the following 


RULEs. 


‘6a. All coal should be contracted or bargained for (wherever time 
and circumstances will allow) to be delivered perfectly dry, and to the 
satisfaction of the officer commanding the ship or steamer. There is no 
doubt that where coal is sold by weight it is often purposely wetted be- 
fore delivery, and that on many foreign stations, as well as at home, 
coal is exposed to the rain, &c., though the loss from its crumbling to 
pieces is as great. 

“%. When coal reacnes the ship it should be carefully examined, 
and it should be noted if wet with fresh or salt water.* 

“‘e, An officer should be charged to examine and report upon the 
coal as received on board, and if very pyritous or brassy, or decom- 
posing, with whitish salt about it, such hould, if possible, be kept 
apart, or it should be noted whereabouts stowed, whether in a ship or 
steamer, and if possible it should be used first. 

‘“‘d, If there is a choice and time, all highly pyritous and wetted 
coals should be rejected. The pyritous coal is sure to do one mischief, 
which is by the sulphur subliming, when burning, to wear the bottoms 
of the boilers very fast, 

‘¢e, Whenever a steamer coals, a report and remarks should be 
made, independantly, both by the officer in charge of that duty, and 
the engineer as to the quality of the coal; not as fuel, but as relating to 
its pyritous or brassy, or decomposing, or wet or dry condition, as far as 
they can judge. If serious heating or fire occurs, this record will not 
only be a warning, but an evidence that due attention was paid from 
the first: I once had alot of English coal from a ship in the river 
Hooghly in such a decomposing state, and many blocks of which were 
still so glittering with pyrites, that I deemed it a duty to write in the 
strongest terms to the owners of the ship, poimting out the danger to 
which their coal-merchant had e them. They did not take the 
trouble to acknowledge the letter, if it reached them! 

“21. Iknow that coaling is often hasty work, and night work to 
boot, and Ido not mean to say that all e rules and hints can be 
always followed. 

- Nevertheless some of them may: It must always be useful for every 
officer, sailor, and engineer to know all I have here set down, for next 
to blowing up, the mischief is the most dreadful we can conceive; and 
there is no doubt in my mind that very many vessels are far more 
deeply endangered than is supposed. ll I desire to do is to substitute 


® It is said that a coal-laden vessel was recently burnt at Aden from the 
Master’s having wetted his coal with sal¢ water to increase the weight; and I 
have heard it said, that coal wetted with salt water ts more dangerous. Asa 
new set of chemical actions would go on between the salt water and the 
pyrites and copperas, this may not be improbable. 
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good management for good luck: It was, I think, in 1803, that H.M.S. 
Ajax was burnt in the Moaditeranean by her coals igniting. A single 
pipe, such as I propose, would have probably saved her; and her cost 
might have furnished the whole Navy, Ships of War, Store Ships, and 
Steamers, with pipes, to the end of the present century. The Afadagas- 
car, East India Company’s Steamer, is said to have been burned by the 
spontaneous ignition of har coal, (from Tenasserim,) during the war in 
China. Her cost also, and I put all other considerations aside, would 
pay for pipes for the whole Indian Navy to the end of the century. 

“22. But we do not yet know to what degree various kinds of coal 
will heat when fresh or old; wet or dry; with salt water or with fresh; 
and it may be necessary to indicate a few experiments, out of the results 
of which every intelligent officer and chemist will see others arise, to 
settle which further experiments will be easy to devise, and I trust the 
sii importance of the subject will serve as an excuse if I am thought 
prolix. 

‘“‘ What is the first to be ascertained of coals of various qualities is— 

‘‘a. If dry coal, fresh from the mines, as landed from a collier, 
undergoes any process of gradual heating in heaps, and to what degree 
of the thermometer before it cools again? Is there also a heating point 
such as chemists know to occur in many cases, and when does this take 
place? for it probably marks the most dangerous time. 

“6. If wetted with fresh or salt water, what is the result? 

“¢, The above also of coal of various ages. 

‘‘d, All these experiments to be made in the open air, and af the 
same time in a hulk or old steamer, to be fitted with a few pipes, and 
to receive the same coal as fora voyage. The experiments should be 
made in the height of summer, to be as near to the effect of tropical 
temperatures also as we can attain. The bulk of coal on the hulk not 
to exceed that of a large steamer’s bunker, or of as much of the hold 
as a store ship would have filled up on her voyage out. : 

‘‘e. These experiments should be repeated with the most brassy and 
pyritous coal to be found, fresh. 

“f. With the same also a little decomposed, and again when highly 
so, for steamers must so often take what they can get as coal, that it 
would be folly to talk of choice. 

“23. The Sailor should not suppose by any means that, when heating 
goes on in coal, it goes on at any regular rate so as to heat at equal 
rates in equal times. On the contrary, the probabilities are that, parti- 
cularly beyond a certain point, it augments with excessive rapidity. Thus 
we may suppose a steamer bound to the West Indies to coal at Devonport, 
and that the temperature of the pipes for the first day or two is 70°. 
In five days more it may have msen to 90° or 100°; but it may not 
require twenty-four hours to rise to 212° the boiling point of water, and 
but twelve more to be at igniting heat, or not far from it. 

“24. Itis clear that nothing is easier than to apply this plan to coal 
in heaps on shore, whether in the air, or under sheds, and if orders were 
given for exact registry in large stores of coal, we might obtain some 
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useful data as to the heating and cooling of new and old coal, (for it is 
most probable all coal undergoes a slight heating process at some period 
if kept long enough, ) and as to the heating point alluded to above. 

‘‘ The most familiar examples I can adduce for the sailor of this heat- 
ing point are, tho slaking of lime or the mixture of sulphuric acid and 
water. If he will put a little unslaked lime into a tea cup and sprinkle 
it with a little water he will find it swell, split, and fall to pieces, much 
as coal may do, and the cup will be far too hot for him to hold in his 
hand, after which it will gradually cool: this is an instance of great heat 
produced by a change in the lime, it has combined with the water and 
become another substance, which chemists call hydrate of lime. 

‘‘ If strong sulphuric acid be poured in a cup, and a double or treble 
quantity of water be added, great heat will be also developed, but slowly, 
unless the mixture be stirred, when it instantly heats to a great degree. 
This is heat produced by mixture only, for there is no change. Now 
what takes place with the lime and the sulphuric acid in a few minutes 
may happen to coal in hours or a 

“25. Every person acquainted with physics and mechanics will un- 
derstand that nothing is more easy than to convert tubes of water 
exposed to gradual heating, into gauges or alasums, which would be 
self-acting and self-registering, either by means of the water itself or 
with mercurial gauges, &c. 

“‘ But there are many objections to any thing of this kind on board of 
a ship or steamer, which will occur to every one, and not the least of 
them, to my mind, is the habitual carelessness which they induce, while 
the constant taking of the temperature of the pipes and entry of it in 
the log would keep the attention of all on board more or less directed 
to this, as it is always in some de to the ship’s tightness or leakiness 
by the attention paid to the well. On shore it is more feasible, many 
of the objections do not exist, and in dock yards, &c., sentries and 
watchmen can always look after a gauge, or hear an alarum. 

‘“¢26. It may be doubted (and in truth this can only be settled by 
experiment, ) whether in some cargoes, aga closely screwed cargo of cotton 
or hemp for instance, the cargo may not heat to a great degree before 
the pipes show it, if far off, because the cotton, hemp, &c., being such 
bad conductors of heat, it cannot be communicated, or the hot air carried 
to apipe if at any distance. This may occur, but I think the heated air 
would always rise to the vacant space at the beams, and heat the collars 
of the pipes. But in coal, air would circulate as freely as water amongst 
it, and the heat be carried by the air to the pipes, so that if, say two, or 
four pipes were to heat far above, and far more rapidly than the others, 
we might safely say that mischief was brewing in the space betwen them, 
and take our precautions accordingly. What must be done is to weigh, 
measure, and count the danger, and get fair warning of it, and then we 
ean face it with our eyes open, instead of as now, blindly waiting for our 
fate, and deploring the catastrophe when it arrives. 

Calcutta, 15th June, 1847. 

NO. 10.—voL. xal. 3U 
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REMARKS ON THE Coast oF New ZEALAND.—By Com. C. O. Hayes, 
of H.M.S. Driver. 


Concluded from page 471. 


June 5th. The inns of Auckland, of which there are two, one of them 
under the imposing title of ‘‘ Royal Hotel,” are detestable and dirty in the 
extreme, such a contrast to those of Wellington, where every thing is 
clean and well ordered. Light rain to-night. 

6th. Fresh breezes and squally from S.W. to W.N.W. 

7th. Heard the Bishop (Selwyn,).preach, and a more impressive and 
excellent sermon I never heard; he is a wonderful man; thinks no sacri- 
fice too great for Him he serves; he is very zealous in converting the 
natives, and thinks nothing of walking from one end of New Zealand to 
the other. He has wibounded sway over the natives, and, I believe, 
might rule them with the greatest ease from one end of the island to the 
other. 

8th. Rode over to Hanaka to look at the harbour, but it was too late 
to see much. It is situated on the west coast, nearly opposite Auckland, 
and, in one place, the two harbours so near join, that the natives pull 
their canoes across, about a quarter of a mile. The harbour, I be- 
lieve, is good, and if properly buoyed, would be quite safe. Here the 
steamers ought to lay, which might be communicated with in about an 
hour from Auckland, the distance being about six miles, and, if required, 
she could reach Wellington in about thirty-six hours, instead of four days, 
which it takes at present. 

18th. Received intelligence from Wellington that the natives had 
attacked an outpost of the military, killing six, and wounding four 
soldiers. 

21st. Shortest day. Moderate breeze from S.W., and calm at night. 

25th. Left Awddend at 2 P.M., but owing to the fog, could not see 
Cape Colville, so anchored in 23 fathoms near it. Wind S. and S.E.; 
ight. 
airs Blowing a gale from southward, which moderated at 3 P.m., 
when we proceeded on our way to Wellington. 

27th. Passed White Island early ; saw a dense column of smoke 
issuing from it, and the hills on the main land covered with snow. 

29th. Heavy squalls of wind and hail very frequently from S S.W., 
and, in the evening, a strong gale from that quarter; hove to. 

30th Blowing a gale, with heavy squalls, accompanied with hail from 
S.S.W., with a deal of sea; more moderate at sunset; began to 
steam again. 

July 1. Fine, with fresh S.W. wind; nearly calm in the afternoon. 
Saw Cape Palliser at noon covered with snow; sunset, a fresh breeze 
from N.W. Anchored at Wellington at 8h, 30m. p.m.; found things 
pretty quiet, though there has been another murder at the Hutt, and 

ople are sometimes fired at. 

4th. Thick fog till noon; fine and calm afternoon. Saw the friendly 
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natives inspected at the Hutt; they appeared a fine body of men, about 
200, and armed by the Government with good muskets. The settlers 
have mostly deserted the Hutt, and the whole place looks a wilderness. 
Saw a small crust of ice, the first I have seen in New Zealand. 

Sth. Light airs from N.W., which at noon shifted to S.E., with thick 
rainy weather, and, towards night, blew in heavy squalls from that 
quarter. 

11th. Left Wellington at 8h. 30m. a.m,, and anchored at Mana Island at 
6 p.M., having been nine and a half hours going forty-two miles under 
steam, owing to a very strong tide; and off Cape Terawite, though we 
ied going seven knots through the water, we were still going astern by 
the le 

13th. Light variable winds with rain all day; calm and heavy rain in 
the evening. Shifted to the anchorage at Porirua. At 9 o’clock a heavy 
squall from S.S_E.; let go another anchor and got steam up; exceedingly 
heavy and frequent squalls all night; I never knew it blow so hard ex- 
cept in the typhoon in China; fortunately, the water was smooth as we 
were under shelter from the land. 

15th. Left Porirua for Wellington at 6 a.m. with light S.E. breeze. 
When off Cape Terawite, it came on a hard gale from S.E., with very 
heavy breaking sea, the ship lurching violently and evidently nearing the 
shore without going ahead; got the close reefed trysails on her, and ane 
chored at Wellington at 2 p.m. The sea and wind were so violent, that 
if any thing had happened to the engine, the ship must have been lost; 
it moderated in the evening and then fell calm. 

16th. Fine, with light airs from S.E., with calm frosty night. 

20th. Left Wellington at five o’clock, and anchored at midnight off 
Waikanae River in Cook Straits. Opposite Kapiti Island, found the 
land and soundings as Jaid down inthe chart. There is good anchorage 
between Kapiti and the main, or close under Kapiti, in all weathers. 
Excellent water, fire-wood, sheep, and a few bullocks and poultry, may 
be had at Kapiti. There are some few acres of land under cultivation by 
a man of the name of Brown, and a few whalers; and about 20 natives 
reside here. Kapiti is at the extreme of Cook Straits, and very hilly 
and woody, nine miles long, and about two and a half miles broad. 

21st. Very fine, with S.E. wind. Anchored at Otahi, twelve miles 
from Kapiti; some chiefs came on board, and we went on to Qhoa. 
The coast from Kapiti to Ohoa is low and sandy, with very regular 
soundings; from 6 to 7 fathoms. About one and a half miles off shore, 
saw the peak of Mount Egmont like a high haycock covered with snow; 
light shower to-night. As far as the eye could see in the direction of 
Mount Egmont, the land, for eightor ten miles from the beach, appeared 
tolerably level but sandy, beyond that it appeared wooded hills. 

22nd. Light east breeze. Anchored again at Waikanae. This is a 
small river only navigable for boats; a small native village stands near 
the mouth, and a church missionary resides here. These natives of 
Waikanae are friendly, and of the same tribe as the Wellington natives 
or Epuai tribe. Aho at Porirua this evening. 

23rd. Fine, with light variable airs. Landed 140 soldiers and sailors 
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at daylight, and brought off Rauperaha, and the arms, powdcr, &c., at 
his pah. When seized he called loudly for the agitators to rescue him, 
but no one came; his seizure caused considerable sensation among the 
natives, but it all subsided in a day ortwo. To-night calm. 

24th. N.W. wind and squally, with showers at times. Anchored 
again at Kapiti. 

26th. Light variable winds and thick rainy weather till noon, when it 
became fine. Anchored at Porirua; rolling a good deal with the ebb 
tide. 

27th. The wind came from the N.E. this morning. Left Porirua at 
3 p.m. At the entrance of Wellington it was so thick, hove to for the 
night. Rauperaha’s tribe have gone out to take Raugiheata: at least, 
they say so. 

28th. Cloudy, with S.E. wind. Anchored at Wellington. 

80th. Rainy, with moderate N.W. wind. Raugiheata has left his 
pah and taken to the bush. Hard squalls and rain to-night from N.W. 

Aug. 3. Fine, with moderate N.W. wind. Anchored at Porirua this 
afternoon; at midnight the wind shifted to S.E. 

4th. Moderate S.E. wind. Landed some seamen to co-operate with 
the troops. aay rainy. 

6th. Fine, with moderate S.E. wind. Having proceeded along. a 
narrow path at the head of Porirua harbour, the advanced guard sud- 
denly came upon Raugiheata, and, not knowing the strength of his posi- 
tion, rushed to the attack, when Ensign Blackburn and three men were 
killed, and eight wounded. 

7th. Fine, with moderate 8.E. wind. H.M.S. Castor arrived bring- 
ing our new funnel from Sydney. 

8th. Very fine, with light 5.5. wind. Eighty twelve-pounder shells 
were fired at Raugiheata’s position without any effect, and he abandoned 
it in the night, when it was found to be merely a very strong breast- 
work on the ridge of a steep hill. 

9th. The seamen of the force returned on hoard their ships. 

11th, Fine, with moderate breeze from N.W. ard N. The troops 
returned from pursuing Raugiheata, fearing the floods in the valley. 
What a strange thing, that a man, with a force of less than 100, can bid 
defiance toa force of 800 disciplined men; but such is the nature of this 
country, that it is almost impossible to move troops, dressed in the man- 
ner ours are. Sailors are a much better sort of force to send against the 
natives, but, above all, the attack of a pah should never be attempted 
without heavy cannon; people that have not seen them can form a very 
inadequate idea of their strength, where nothing is to be gained, and 
every thing lost, by being in a hurry, and the climate being so delight- 
ful, that men can live in the bush as well as in barracks. Time should 
be taken, roads cut, and due care that the supply of provisions is equal 
to the demand, great would be the saving in life and property if this 
was kept in view. 

Sept. 5th. Moderate and rainy from southward. Left Wellington at 
1] a.m. for Auckland. Strong southerly wind and drizzle outside. 

7th. Fresh breeze from south to S.W., with frequent showers. I 
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- think it will be generally found that when the wind is between the S. 
and E. at Wellington, it will be between S. and W. outside. Fine 
night. 

Sth, Very fine, with light S.W. wind. A number of birds, similar to 
the Cape pigeon, about the ship, coming so close as nearly to be able to 
touch them at times. 

9th. Very fine, with light variable airs. Anchored at Auckland at 
Sh. 30m. A.M. 

10th. Foggy morning, with very fine day, and light variable winds. 

13th. Very fine, with moderate north wind. Hooping cough is now 
prevalent, which is the only complaint that has yet visited New Zealand. 

15th. The wind shifted to S.W. early this morning, and fine day. 
In the town of Auckland, at the present time, land lets at £1 per foot 
per annum frontage, with from 30 to 50 feet back, and sells at the 
enormous rate of £10 for the same; this of course cannot last long. 
Auckland is supplied with all kinds of vegetables; potatoes and onions 
being raised by the natives as well as settlers, ave of course much 
cheaper, in comparison to the others, the potatves here are the finest I 
ever tasted. Light shower to-night. 

17th. Fine, with moderate south wind. Saw Cape East at daylight, 
there is an island off this Cape about one mile, and I believe a passage 
through, but I have never gone between it and the Main, there is good 
anchorage on either side of the Cape, which is very advantageous for 
vessels going either way, as the wind generally blows along the land, 
therefore they can always get a smooth anchorage. As it came on to 
blow a strong squall this evening from the S.E., anchored in 7 fathoms, 
about five miles to the westward of East Cape Island, about one mile off 
shore, the soundings are pretty regular, on a sandy bottom. 

18th. Fine, with strong squalls during the early part of the day. 
Sounded the bay where we are lying, and found it free from all danger, 
and the soundings gradually decreasing to 2 fathoms, close to the beach. 
This bay is sheltered from all winds between S.E. and W., lat. 37° 14’ 
S., long. 177° 59’ E. We saw afew huts and natives, and a small 
portion of cultivated ground. The tides here are moderate, the flood 
running to the westward. At 7 p.m. left this anchorage; we find that 
the East Cape Island, and land near it, is laid down too far to the east- 
ward, the true position of the island, being in about lat. 37° 42’ 30” S., 
long. 178° 32’ 30” E. 

21st. More moderate. Began to steam again; saw Cape Palliser at 
7 A.M., when it came on to blow. Stood off and hove to. AA little 
before noon it came on a heavy gale from S.W , with very heavy squalls 
of rain, wind and hail, and heavy sea running. Ship labouring and 
lurching violently. 

22nd. Blowing a hard gale from S.W., with very heavy sea. Ship 
lurching 40°. To-night more moderate. Barometer rising fast. 

23rd. Light breeze from S.W., with heavy swell. Began to steam 
at 6 a.M., found that we have been set considerably to the eastward by 


the gale. 


24th. Anchored at Wellington at noon. 
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Oct. 15th. Fine, with light southerly wind. 

18th. Fine and calm. Received on board some native prisoners, 
condemned to transportation for life, having been concerned in the late 
disturbances, they seemed quite unconcerned about the matter, and 
rather think it a good thing than otherwise. Left Wellingtonsat 3h. 
30m. p.m. for Auckland. To-night light N.E. wind. 

21st. Fresh breeze from S.E. till noon, then calm, and S.W., in the 
evening fine. 

22nd. Fine, with variable winds. Anchored at Auckland at 7h. 30m. 
A.M.; found here the Childers, from England, repairing damage she had 
sustained off the North Cape of this Island, having run into a tide race; 
formed by the shoal marked on the chart; she lost her bulwarks, signal 
locker and flags, &c., and shipped a good deal of water; she was going 
11 knots at the time, with a fair wind; we passed close to it, but saw no 
race. To-night fine. : 

23rd. Very fine, with moderate south wind. 

24th. Very fine, with light south wind. Having heard so much 
about the land and farms at the Tedmaki, (about eight miles from 
Auckland,) went there to have a look at them, but was disappointed, 
the land being much inferior to that in the neighbourhoad of Mount 
Eden. There are some hundreds of acres in cultivation, but the land 
in general appeared indifferent, a good deal of it sandy soil; it is 
cleared, ploughed, and harrowed for about £2 per acre; but it does not 
do for gentlemen to farm in this part of the world, the natives will 
always undersell you in the market; but I consider this to be the very 
best part of the world for the labouring classes, with common ind 
they would soon grow comparatively rich. About Auckland, the chief 
attention of the people is paid to the retailing of various kinds of goods. 
Keeping a shop they find much more productive than tilling the ground. 
As I said before, the climate is the finest in the world, and sickness 
unknown, though I prefer the southern end of the Island, in the 
neighbourhood of Cook Straits, as it is colder and better suited to an 
Englishman. The rearing of sheep and cattle in that direction, will, I 
think, be found to answer well, and gentlemen are beginning to establish 
sheep and cattle runs, both in the neighbourhood of Wellington, and 
also on the Middle Island. . 

Nov. Ist. Five of the native prisoners were sent to Hobart Town in 
the Castor. 

12th. Walked out six or seven miles on the north side opposite 
Auckland; there is a great deal of waste land on this side, covered 
chiefly with fern and broom stuff, with patches of cultivation, here and 
there, belonging to Europeans; but I saw no natives. Iudifferent bricks 
are made on this side, and sold at £2 a thousand. 

13th. Fine, with moderate S.E. wind, and nearly calm to-night; 
it may be considered as a general rule, that in summer in New Zealand, 
the south wind dies away nearly to a calm in the evening, however 
fresh it may have blown during the day, and freshens up again about 
9 in the morning. 

18th. Our boat returned from fishing about fifteen miles tu the north 
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of the Heads, bringing back fifty very fine arpaka, some of them 
weighing 70 Ibs., they are something like a very fine cod. 

22nd. Strawberries are now procurable in small quantities, at 2s. Gd. 
per quart; but they have not the flavour of the English ones. 

27th. 400 troops arrived from England. 

Dec. 2nd. The inhabitants gave a ball to the 98th Regiment on their 
leaving. 

15th. Numbers of moths fly on board in the evening, so numerous as 
nearly to extinguish the candle. 

16th. Very Ene, with light S.W. wind. Left Auckland for Welling- 
ton. Wind light and variable. 

19th. At noon we passed Cape Palliser, and a violent breeze sprang 
up from north, which lasted till 6 o’clock, the squalls tearing the water 
up in foam. To-night moderate and fine. Anzhored at Wellington at 
8 p.m. During our abscence, they have had eight shocks of an earth- 
quake, one of them so violent as to cause the people to run out of their 
houses, and they think if they had been built of anything but wood, 
they would have fallen; in the present instance, a brick chimney was 
thrown down, and others so much cracked, as to make it necessary to 
take them down. 

22nd. A horticultural show to-day, the fruit and flowers decidedly 
finer than last year. The vegetables very fine; but not better than 
last year. 

3 ist. After a year’s experience at various places in the North Island of 
New Zealand, I am of opinion that it is the finest climate in the world. 
The land from the neighbourhood of Auckland tothe North Cape good, 
and tolerably level and clear; that from. Aucklandto Wellington by the 
East Cape is exceedingly hilly and thickly wooded; that in Cook Straits 
the wind shifts more suddenly, blows more frequently, and with greater 
violence, than in any other part of the world; it fortunately abounds in 
good harbours and sheltered anchorages, otherwise, it would be a very 
dangerous place, owing to the rapidity of the tide and dangerous sea. 
Auckland, I think, is the best place at present for the labouring classes 
and those who keep stores, shops, &c., there being much more trade 
there at present than in any other part, but those who wish to farm or 
graze cattle and sheep, should go to the south end of the island. 

New Zealand is famous for its spars of kauri, and also for other woods 
well adapted for building purposes. Flax may be gathered in any quan- 
tity, it being found in all parts of the island. The navigation is very 
simple, the shores generally bold and free from dangers except those that 
shew above water. Wellington Harbour I think superior to Auckland 
in every way, it being nearly tideless, and consequently smoother than 
Auckland, and the beach, in every direction, easily approached by boats; 
good streams of water flow into it in many places. When Wellington 
becomes of more importance, (which will very soon be the case,) and 
shipping resort to it in numbers, I think it will be highly necessary to 
have a light, or a light vessel anchored immediately within Barret’s 
Reef; if this precaution is not taken, some fearful shipwreck will occur. 
The natives of New Zealand, I think, are not so numerous as generally 
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supposed, some say they are increasing, some say they are decreasing 
but I think little is known on this head. They are a fine race, but 
when crossed with the English, produce a finer than either; they are 
generally very intelligent, and capable of being taught almost anything ; 
they are indolent at present, from wanting very little; but they are ac- 
quiring a taste for European necessaries and luxuries, which is rapidly in- 
creasing, and as these things are only to be procured for an equivalent, 
they will soon work more themselves, or for the settlers to obtain them. 
A number of natives are now employed by government making roads in 
various parts of the Island, many of them coming from a great distance. 
They are a fine, and I may call them an honourable race, and I fancy 
those settlers, who have lived amongst them for some years, and at a 
distance from all government assistance, consider themselves perfectly 
safe. 

Jan. Ist. Going from Wellington to Auckland. Blowing a gale 
from S.W. all day, Lat. 36° 32’ S., long. 176° 54’ E., current 8. 51°E., 
fifteen miles. Fine clear night and full moon. Bar. 29-74, 
ther. 66°. 

2nd. Fine, with strong S.W. wind. Anchored at Auckland at 3 P.m. 
To-night light variable air. Bar. 29:82, ther. 62°. 

9th. Fine and very warm, with light variable airs. At 1 p.m. left 
Auckland for Kororarika, with some troops on board, the settlers having 
written to the Governor expressing their fears with regard to Heki, he 
being then in the neighbourhood of Kororarika, with his followers. 
Bar. 30°16, ther. 73°. 

10th. Very fine, with light variable winds. Anchored at Kororarika 
at 7 A.M.; here we found things just as I thought we should, t.e. every 
thing quite quiet. Bar. 30-21, ther. 739°. 

llth. Very fair, with light breeze from the northward. Four whalers 
lying here. Heki and his followers arrived and encamped on the beach 
close to us, in all about 300. Figs, apples, apricots, peaches, and pears, 
are now to be procured here in small quantities, all of good quality. 
Bar. 30°10, ther. 75°. 

12th. Fine, with light southerly wind. Fresh beef and vegetables, 
of very fair quality, are supplied here to the ships by contract. Poultry 
may be had in small quantities, anything else is scarce. Went on shore 
to have a look at Heki, found him in a wretched little house, made of 
brushwood, laying down with about 20 more; he is not at all ill-looking, 
as has been represented, he is an intelligent, energetic looking fellow, 
square face, and about 40 years of age; he was dressed in a checked 
shirt, striped waistcoat, and red blanket, and brown cloth cap, with 
two white feathers stuck in it; he has about 300 followers with him, 
including women and children. Mrs. Heki bears not the slightest 
resemblance to the prints of her, she is about 35 years of age, plain, but 
intelligent, dressed in a calico gown and camlet cloak, her hair merely 
dressed and bound round the forehead by a black ribbon. Heki derives 
all his consequence from her, she being the daughter of a chief of great 
note. There ap to be no outward form of respect shewn by the 
natives to their chiefs, and a very curious custom prevails amongst them, 
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t.e. when one of their chiefs gets beaten, or his blood shed by any one, 
all his relations and friends have a right to pillage him of ee thus, 
Ripa, a chief of this place, (Kororarika,) in a drunken quarrel, a few 
days ago, got his head broken by an English woman, his friends im- 
mediately robbed him of all he possessed. Neither Heki or his wife 
would come on board the steamer. Bar. 29-98, ther. 74°. 

13th. Very fine, with light S.E. wind. About 200 of the native, 
danced a war dance. To-night light airs. Bar. 30-8, ther. 72°. 

15th. Very fine, with moderate east wind. Went over to look at 
Pahia, a little settlement opposite this, it is a wretched place, containing 
about a dozen houses, and many of them falling to decay; it is a mis- 
sionary settlement. 1 saw three or four natives, the most wretched I 
have ever seen in New Zealand, more like slaves just escaped from a 
slave vessel than New Zealanders, and their huts, low, bad, and dirty. 
To-night calm and cloudy. Bar. 30:2, ther. 724°. 

16th. Fine, with light S.E. wind. Left Kororarika at 9 a.M., ran 
along the shore to the southward, about four miles off, and anchored at 
Wangaree, just outside the mouth of the river; tides moderate, nasty 
smell with the ebb tide; came here with the Governor, as some of the 
settlers had written to him to say that the natives were threatening their 
lives; but we found it turn out like all these stories generally do. The 
natives were quite astonished when they heard we were come there on 
their account, and we found them as quiet and peaceable as people could 
well be. The more I see of the New Zealanders, the more I admire them, 
treat them well, and they will treat you well. In all the disturbances 
they have never molested the out-settlers, but merely warred against 
the Government; and with regard to Raugiheata and the district 
of the Hutt, although it has been sold and paid for, two or three times 
over, I believe it has been done so by people who had no right to sell it, 
and, by what I can understand, Raugihests has always refused to sell it, 
or take any part of the money received for it, and therefore still 
rage himself the rightful owner of the Hutt. Bar. 30 12, 
ther. 69°. 

18th. Fine, with light north wind. Left Wangaree at 5 a.M., and 
ae at Auckland at 1 p.m. Calm to-night. Bar. 30°20, 

er. 714°. 

21st. Very fine, with moderate south wind. Met five natives from 
Rotorua, at Government-house to-day; the largest and best made men 
I think I ever saw, they were all above six feet high, and remarkably 
powerful looking men, they came on board afterwards, and I weighed 
one of them, and he produced 227 Ibs., and then asked for a shilling for 
being weighed. Calm night. Bar. 29-95, ther. 724°. 

28th. Very fine, with moderate north wind. Left Auckland at 5 p.m. 
for England; had a gale of wind from S.E. on the 4th February, which 
lasted till the next morning, when we had a fair S.W. wind, steered to 
the S.E. till in lat. 48° S., and long. 152° E., altering course occasionally 
with the wind and sea, the former being always fair, generally from 
N.b.W. and S.W. I did intend to pass through the Straits of Maghaelen, 
but on arriving near the entrance on the morning of the 2nd March, 

no. 10.—VoL. xvi. 3x 
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the weather was so thick we could not make the land, so ran round 
Cape Horn. In the neighbourhood of the Falklands we had thick rain 
weather, with a current generally setting to the northward, with 
moderate winds from N.W., till we arrived at Rio, on 21st March. We 
had seen no land since leaving Auckland, we, nevertheless, made the 
land (the Sugar Loaf) to a quarter of a mile. From New Zealand to 
the entrance of the Straits of Maghaelen, we experienced a current of 
42‘) miles to the S.E., and one of 130 miles to the N.E. 

Fio.—Here we found every thing as laid down on the charts and books 
of directions. Almost anything may be got here, but generally very 
dear, and the meat very bad, and water indifferent, the latter brought 
alongside in tank-vessels. The coals are at the small island of Eachada, 
which is very convenient, as steamers can haul alongside and take them 
in in a very short time. They are carried on board in baskets by slaves, 
so you only have to stow them away. The Driver was the first man-of- 
war steamer that has hauled alongside the jetty to coal; the least water 
we had was 16 feet, with our paddle-box about three yards off the end 
of the little wooden jetty. It 1s advisable to haul off to an anchor every 
night. Vessels arrive frequently here from Africa with slaves and ro 
notice taken of them. 

Left Rio at 8 o’clock in the morning of the 27th March, and steamed 
till 4th April, 1847. When we were in lat. 13° 21’ S., and long. 28° 
1’ W., having had nothing but moderate and light N. and N.E. wind. 
The wind inclining to the southward of E., began to sail, but the wind 
was 8o light, and being so far to the eastward, that we made but little 
progress. In lat. 1° 30’ S., and long. 24° 55’ W., it fell calm,and con- 
tinued so with light airs and heavy showers; steamed into lat. 5° N., 
and long. 24° W., where the wind came from N.E., and began to sail 
again Found the N.E. trade much fresher than the S.E., and steadier, 

nerally between N.E. and E.N.E&. Crossed the Northern Tropic on 
the morning of the 24th April, in long. 36° W., having experienced a 
eurrent from the Equator to the Tropic of N.W. fifty miles. Although 
the weather was very fine and not too warm, several of our men had had 
slight attacks of fever, and I think, should it have been necessary to have 
gone to the Cape de Verds, we should have been very sickly, as there is 
an unaccountable disagreeable smell about the ship, more particularly 
when the steam is up, although the holds have been repeatedly cleared 
out, and their contents left on deck for several days; the only cause for 
it, I think, must be the leakage of the vessel in the coal bunkers; this 
smell has only been perceived lately, since the vessel has been strained by 
the violent weather of New Zealand, we having had nothing of the sort 
mn China. In lat. 24° N., long. 35° W., we fell in with great quan- 
tities of gulf weed, which continued till lat. 34° 5’ N., long. 35° W. 
Lost the N.E. trade on the 27th April, in lat. 29° N., long. 88° 13’ W. 
Began to steam with light variable airs till 29th April, in lat 32° N., 
long. 37° W., when we got a light breeze from N.W. Began to sail, 
the boilers leaking too much to steam; the light winds continued till 
3rd May, in lat. 35° 39’ N., long. 34° 14’ W., when a fresh breeze 
sprang up from the westward, which lasted till 1 a.m. on 4th May, when 
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we were taken aback with the wind at E.N.E. withrain; began to 
steam again. In lat. 36° 53’ N, long. 33° 22’ W., passed a patch of 
very discoloured water of a yellowish colour; sent a boat to sound in it 
no bottom at 80 fathoms. 5th May, at 3 a.m. a breeze from the west- 
ward; began to sail again; this breeze continued strong and fresh, be- 
tween N.W. and S.W. till we made the Lizard on 13th May. In about 
lat. 42° N., and long. 22° W., passed the wreck of apparently a small 
schooner, only the bowsprit standing; inside of stern painted white. 


THE Loss or THE Roya STEAM Maiut Packet Company’s 
STEAMER TWEED* 


Mr. EpiTor,—It may not appear at first sight that here in the East 
Indies we can derive much advantage from discussing how ships and 
steamers may have been lost in the West ; yet I trust to show before I 
conclude, that we have more to learn from the awful catastrophe of the 
ZT weed than is supposed, and if I do this, I feel that all (except, perhaps 
the heartless crew, whose chief talent lies in sneering at the efforts of 
those who think that every man is bound to cast his humble mite of use- 
fulness into the treasury of mankind,) all, I say, except these, will not 
think your space misemployed in shewing it. 

What I desire to urge on the public attention then is, that the loss of 
the Tweed and the sacrifice of human life to which it led, could have 
arisen but from two causes. These are both new, and one of them is, as 

et, but theoretical, but itis on this very account, of the supposed causes 
being new, that they are entitled to greater attention, closer investiga- 
tion, and fuller discussion. The dullest landsman can comprehend how 
a first-rate steamer, disabled perhaps by an accident, or caught in a 
hurricane of typhoon violence, against which her fullest power cannot 
force her, may be driven on a lee shore ; or how, after a long run, out of 
sight of land, an error in her reckoning may occasion her loss. But the 
acutest seaman is puzzled to say how a vessel, and above all a steamer, 
leaves the land, and within 50 or 60 hours, in a well known track and 
sea, with soundings to guide her, is wrecked on a well known bank, 
having had only a heavy or smart gale, and the usual thick weather ofa 
Norte in the Gulf of Mexico. He takes refuge, as our fathers did of 
old, when they were ignorant of the effect of the iron on their compasses, 
behind the excuse of currents—which but toooften means anything that 
sailors cannot readily account for—and awaits patiently till his own turn 
comes: despising perhaps, as the contemners of Flinders and Wales did, 
the knowledge of a new scource of error when held forth to them. 

The two causes then to which I allude are—Ist. The Deviation of 
the Tiweed’s compasses, and 2nd. The Storm wave. To one or other of 


*Amongst the List of Wrecks, p. 269, May number. 
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these her loss must have been owing, and I shall presently show why I 
think that it must have been attributable to the last of them. 

Of the first cause, we must suppose, in justice to her commander, that 
he took all possible care to ascertain what the deviation of the compasses 
on board his vessel was, and duly allowed for it; unless then this 
cause of error is, as I have formerly suggested, different when under 
steam from what it is when at anchor, we must assume it as being as 
well known as the variation, and as carefully allowed for. We come 
then to the next cause, the effect of the Storm wave. 

“ We find that the Tweed left the Havannah* on Tuesday, the 9th 
February, at 6 Pp. M.; and that on the 10th by 6 a. m. she had made 75 
miles with a light wind, and had thus passed Punta Governadora on 
Cuba, by which she may have known her position at that time. 

‘From 6 A. M. to noon of the 10th; course W.b.S. 4 S. 42 miles, 
when it was changed to W.S.W. The wind freshened all Wednesday 
(the 10th) from the southward, with every indication of ‘ a norther’ 
(Norte), for it became thick and very black with thunder and lightning, 
and the wind came suddenly round, (shifted says the Standard, and this 
is important,) to the north. No observation was obtained on the 10th, 
but the land of Cuba may have been in sight between day-light and 
noon. 

“On the 11th February it continued to blow heavily from the north, 
with a considerable sea on; at noon no observation. The vessel’s com- 
puted place at noon was that the Alacranes then bore S. 86° W. 124 
miles. At half-past 3 a. M. on the 12th the vessel struck !” 

Now it is clear enough that she was running, up to midnight of the 
10th, under the shelter of the high land of Cuba, with the north-easterly 
and easterly quadrants of a rotatory storm, travelling up along the 
south side of that Island from the E.S.E. or E.bS.(whichis a usual track 
forthese storms thereabouts), to pass between Cape St. Antonioand Cape 
Catoche along the coast of Yucatan, or pretty nearly in a direct line to- 
wards the Alacranes. It is true that the wind was not of storm or hur- 
ricane violence, but the fact of the shift was an indubitable or strongly 
indicative proof that it tas a rotatory storm; and that ought to have put 
Captain Parsons on his guard against the Storm wave, since he was then 
at the centre; and if it had. the track we assume, he was crossing it at a 
so small an angle for the short distance he had to run, that we may say 
he was steaming with it. 

The Directories say, translating from the Spanish, that the currents 
between Cape Catoche and Cape St. Antonio set to the northward some- 
times as much as three miles an hour. 

We suppose that every usual current was allowed for, but if there was 
a storm wave at the time it was acting, partly, the same way as the 
current, each cause being insufficient in itself for the mischief, and one 


* Tam quoting from the accounts published in the Times and copied by tl:e 
Hurkaru, and one in the Nautical Standard published by the Englishman. 


t See Mr. Redtield’s chart in Col. Reid's Work. 
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of them, as we have said, known and allowed for; but the two together 
producing a fatal amount of error in ashort time. It is clear that there 
was no suspicion of the Storm wave, for the writer in the Times, 
evidently a sailor too, or one understanding something of nautical mat- 
ters, expresses the belief which prevailed, that they had been carried ou 
to the coast of Yucatan by the “ fierce norther. ” , 

Before we apply this lesson here, there isone remark to be made, which 
is, that nothing is said about soundings ! 

Now, inspection of the Admiralty Chart will satisfy any one that the 
soundings from 18 to 20 fathoms are a perfectly safe guide to keep a 
ship about the parallel of 22- and this is 20 miles south of the Alacranes 
beyond the line of 20 fathoms the water deepens towards the shoal, and 
within 18, it shoals towardsthe Yucatan coast and is on both sides irregular 
The Directory distinctly says, in the directions for crossing the bank from 
East to West in the season of the Nortes, that 18 and 20 fathoms is 
the proper water. It is too hasty to condemn at once from news- 
paper accounts, but one cannot avoid asking, Mr. Editor, in such cases, 
if this is another to the too many proofs which sailors, of the olden time 
at least, can see “ that steamers will not stop for soundings.” I 
trust it is not, though indubitably the deep water must have warned 
the Commander of the Tweed of his approach to the bank. What could 
he be doing? How is it that we hear nothing even of his ascertaining 
exactly that he was on the bank which is always done when its edge is 
approached hereabouts ? and gives a very exact longitude. Till these 
questions be answered, Sir, We must remain doubtful if the right pre- 
cautions were taken. ‘‘ Lead, Latitude, and Loek-out, ” says the good 
old saw; of Lead we hear nothing, Latitude might have been obtained 
from the soundings, and Look-out alone was too late! I come now to 
the lesson which this dismal catastrophe offers for our own seas, and it is 
more of extensive application than would be imagined. ; 

First, then, let the seaman carry with him the certainty, and of this 
there is plenty of evidence, that rotatory gales do not always rise to the 
strength of hurricanes ; but that where he meets with a gale or heavy 
breeze, a shift, and a gale from the opposite quarter, then he may also 
have a Storm wave or Storm current. 

Now let him suppose himself steaming, or steering, up from Point de 
Galle towards Aden, the Gulf, or Bombay, he will readily see that, like the 
Tweed, he may first find the southerly winds of a rotatory storm travel- 
ling up nearly on his track, then that he may cross the centre, and get a 
heavy “norther” or northerly gale, and with thick weather find himself set 
up amongst the Laccadives by the Storm wave much sooner and much 
farther than he could imagine “ against a fierce norther,” and he has no 
soundings there to help him. 

In passing the Pulicat shoal, the same may occur ; and the same in 
passing the usual track between the Paracels and the Macclesfield Bank 
in the China sea. ll these are in our nautical high roads; and, unless 
in the cases to which I have alluded, due, and even large allowance be 
made, there can be no manner of doubt that the seamen exposes himself 
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to a serious disaster; and those who reflect not only on how numerous 
disasters have arisen “from unknown currents,” and the true history of 
some of the disasters; but, moreover, how rapidly steam and increasing 
commerce are multiplying the chances of them in future, will not think 
the caution furnished us by the loss of the Tweed a needless or an 
officious one. 

Calcutta. HH. Pippipc Ton. 


ee 


CHAT ABOUT THE WINDS. 


THE various agencies in operation to create movement of the air, al- 
though pretty constantly in action, are, often unnoticed, even when affect 
ting the senses ; some act at a distance, others locally ; and the changes 
are frequently so sudden as to create great surprise; the ordinary observer 
does not perplex himself about the causes, the effects alone arrest his 
attention ; but there are others who do not rest without an effort to con- 
nect them. 

On one occasion I observed the wind was from the N. E. ; it was a fine 

arm day throughout; the next morning—what a contrast! The wind 
continued precisely from the same quarter, but some change had super- 
vened during the night that lowered the temperature, and produced a 
raw, cold, and winter's day! These sudden changes give a remarkable 
characteristic to our climate, and their effect on the bodily sensation is so 
great that every one speaks of it. 

It is not always easy to account satisfactorily for these changes ; in the 
instance alluded to, perhaps the heat of the weather on that day pro- 
ceeded not alone from the unclouded power of the sun on the general 
atmosphere, but from radiation ; during the night have noticed that about 
9 p. M. a fall of temperature almost invariably take place; radiation pro- 
bably then ceases; and in in the morning another change occurs 
before day dawn as regularly; evaporation and electricity may have 
cooled the air during the hours between the 9th hour and day-light, and 
condensation having taken place in the region of the clouds, the sun’s 
rays being shut out, the frigorific quality of the N.E. wind exerted its 
influence unchecked, and thus this local diane was probably completed ; 
the disposition of surrounding lands, and even the nature of the soil 
may have been influential. 

tending the question we may infer the following; we are sensible 
that the power of the sun is greatest at the surface of the earth, from 
the gradual decrease of temperature as mountains of elevation are 
ascended; consequently the air immediately incumbent on the surface 
may be considered as that of the greatest haat actively aided by radia- 
tion. But, as the temperature may vary in the twenty-four hours, from 
the alternate presence and absence of the sun, as also from meteoric 
changes supervening, the density of the respective strata is subject to 
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variation; a mutation which, it is not unreasonable to believe, is a source 
of much of the diversity that is observed to take place in the direction 
of the currents of air, in the lower region of the atmosphere within the 
temperate zones. 

In the summer of the temperate zone rarefaction alone will occasion 
movements of the air, how often do we find, during that season, spaces 
of profound calm, and the effect of the sun’s power nearly as great as 
within the tropic; and how often, too, is this state followed by a fresh 
breeze, pouring into this attenuated air? Whenever a column of air 
becomes cooled and condensed from some local atmospheric change, a 
movement is caused progressively onward in the direction of warmer 
strata, and hence those temporary winds so often experienced. 

Iam not philosophic enough to speak of the attractive and repulsive 
eased of the globules of water, or of the fluid air; but every seaman 

as observed with what facility portions (for the sake of clearness called 
columns, or strata) of the air move side by side in opposite directions; the 
courses may be local or may be remote ; but whatever these may be, it 
seems clear they are often confined laterally to certain limits, and do not 
influence other strata beyond these, although the effect may advance to 
some distance; which extent no doubt is exactly proportioned to the 
rigour of the acting agencies. 

The difficulty in comprehending such phenomena in a continuous 
atmosphere may be lessened if we reflect that, although extremely mi- 
nute, every globule or particle of air is in some degree independent of 
another, and as these are supposed to be spherical as best suited to mo- 
tion, a cause acting locally will only influence that portion of the sur- 
rounding air which lies within the sphere of its action. This to me 
appears to be the common-sense view of the matter ; and although I 
- cannot pretend to give it an established axiom, it may be taken as a very 
reasonable postulate. 

It is not easy to explain why a certain portion of the air becomes 
in a state of calm, but there is no difficulty in concluding that whatever 
may give rise to it, the air has been brought to a perfect state of equi- 
librium. During the quiescence it is not without a certain degree of 
surprise that those insipient motions called by seamen “cat’s-paws,” are 
observed. Where is the agent of these transient breathings? In the air 
or inthe water? Is net Leak and its extreme, cold, transmissable like 
light and electricity ?, Does the effect spring from the latter all-pervading 
power? I may content myself by merely adding that it is philosophi- 
cally considered that, from the extreme minuteness of the particles of air, 
propulsion may be produced by a force‘so small as does not fall under 
the notice of our senses. 

One acting principle of the atmosphere seems to be incessantly directed 
to acquire and maintain a due balance, and this is never obtained with- 
out a struggle of the various agencies that are such restless agitators 
within its precincts ; hence the recurrence of gales and calms. These 
vicissitudes are all conductive towards an end or design ; and although 
appearing to us as complicated and confused, there cannot be a doubt 
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but that the whole is regulated with the nicest order for universal 
ood. 
‘ The lower strata of air probably reaches to the elevation of three miles 
and a half from the earth’s surface; beyond which the clouds do not 
perhaps ascend; and it may be inferred from observation that generally 
the surface currents of air reach no higher than the region of clouds, 
often to the lower stratum of clouds only ; and sometimes, even when 
blowing strongly to a very inconsiderable height above the surface; a 
hurricane has been known to extend no higher than about sixty feet from 
the ground, above which it was calm. Who has not witnessed the clouds 
stationary when a fresh breeze has been blowing below, or, has not seen 
ee moving in a contrary direction to the current of air on the sur- 
9 ; 

The elasticity of the air is a wonderful property, and its expansibility 
equally, as a consequence, curious; this principle no doubt has a limit, 
but we cannot mark it with reference to the whole body; we do not know 
the extent of the atmosphere above the surface of the earth; (it has been 
estimated at from 40 to 50 miles); but the effect of the property is often 
felt on the surface; and, we may consider the middle region of the earth 
as the grand theatre of its action; it there exercises its power in giving 
fleetness to the trade winds, and facilitates the exchange of air. 

If we were to reason in the abstract merely, on the phenomena of heat 
and cold creating wind, we should be apt to assume that the air would 
have a regular gradation of action from the poles to the equator. 
This we know is not the case; there are too many agencies in active 
operation to admit of such uniformity, and it is on account of the variable 
intensity of power of these agencies that we have a scale of winds from 
the cat’s-paw to the hurricane. 

Humboldt’s theory of the interchange of air, differs from others. That 
experienced philosopher considers that the diffusion of the polar air 
(the difference or distance between the rarest and densest air has been 
computed by Boyle to be as 1. to 520,000! but is now said to be ter.) 
which feeds the N.E. trade wind during the winter, is suspended whilst 
the sun is in the northern signs, as then, he says, the easterly breeze 
ceases to blow. If this be meant to be taken literally, no seaman would 
subscribe to it, because it is disproved by facts. It is true that the torrid 
zone, supposing the mixing of the northern air, to be s ded, would 
not be destitute of renewed air, as the process would still be going on in 
the southern hemisphere; but upon what grounds such an assertion is 
made with reference to the process being suspended in the northern hemi- 
sphere does not clearly appear. The N.E. breeze continues to blow 

uring the season of summers, but less actively; and that want of activity 
may be attributed to the sun’s place by which the northern temperate 
zone is heated to a temperature more upon an equality with that of the 
tropic, than in the winter. 
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AvuTo-BioGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, by a Merchant Sailor, illustrative 
of the State of the British Merchant Service. 


(Concluded from page 479.) 


THE vessel soon gave evidence of breaking up, from the almost constant 
swell which rolled upon the reef, she bilged, and when the sea was heavy 
it broke constantly over her. The crew, with labourers and fishermen 
from the shore, were engaged for some days in saving the passen- 
gers’ baggage and cargo; but the greater part was entirely destroyed, 
or rendered useless by sea water. The remains of the vessel and cargo 
being sold, we were paid our wages and discharged. Some spent their 
money as sailors generally do, in dissipation; one by one engaged on 
board the various vessels in the Bay, according to fancy, and in a fort- 
night after the wreck all were either sailed, or at pail on board vessels 
in the Bay. 

I engaged on board a vessel, which the Governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope heal to carry on the government officers, who were passen- 
gers in the old ship. tt seems they represented to the governor their 
importance in the colony to which they were going, and he deemed the 
object of their mission of so much consequence as to incur a heavy 
expense to forward them to their destination. A few of the cabin 
passengers of the old craft, not connected with the government, 
going out either on their own account as settlers in the colony, were 
accommodated in the newly chartered vessel. 

The principal dispute, and threatened duel, had remained in abeyance 
after arriving at the Cape; the circumstances under which we got there 
having partially reconciled the dissentient parties, at least so far as to 
induce them to converse occasionally, especially as they had to apply in 
concert to the governor to get sent on to their ultimate destination. 
Although publicly they were apparently reconciled, in private the old 
acrimonious feelings were as active as ever, and it appears they each 
went at various separate times to our new master, and told their several 
complaints: to both, I understood, he invariably gave the same reply, 
that “ He knew nothing of former disputes, and would regulate his con- 
duct to all parties entirely according to their own behaviour.” He was a 

oung man of whom I saw but little while the vessel remained in Table 
Ba , a8 he lived on shore; he appeared attentive to his duty, and inva- 
riably agreeable and calm in temper, while he possessed sufficient firm- 
ness and determination to form his own opinion and act upon it. I soon 
discovered that the vessel was well regulated, we were always called at 
the same hours in harbour, and the work was well carried on. At sea 
the watches were regularly kept, and the time maintained to a minute; 
no excuse was received for a bad relief, the watch was never called un- 
necessarily, reefing or shortening sail was done when the watches were 
being relieved, or by the watch and idlers, who slept in all night—the 
cook, steward, carpenter, and servants. The meals were invariably 
ready at the hour appointed, the prescribed quantity of good provisions 
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regulary issued, and the whole system was one which every man ou 
board admired. The dog watches were spent in singing, or skylarking. 
Saturday afternoon was invariably given to scrub and mend clothes; and 
on Saturday night a glass of spirits for each man was sent forward iu a 
bottle to drink the old and favorite toast of ‘‘ Sweethearts and Wives.” 
On Sundays Divine Service was regularly performed. In fact there was 
no occurrence worth mentioning during the passage, every day passed 
over as pleasantly and liappily as another, and the few disagreements 
which occur amongst passengers and servants in all emigrant vessels, 
never were heard of beyond the immediate locality in which they hap- 
pened. We heard from the steward that only once, a day or two after 
sailing did the master reprove a passenger, he had become impatient at 
table, and swore at one of the servants, when the master, calling the gen- 
tleman by name, quietly intimated to him that, upon a repetition of such 
conduct, he would not permit him to come to table. 

Another difficulty occurred which was settled in the same firm and 
decisive manner;—on board the former vessel the passengers had been 
accustomed to see the days’ work, and the charts, and remark on the 

ast and speculate on the future; our present master, however, worked 

is observations in his berth, kept his charts in the same place, and gave 
his courses and directions without remark. The passengers had remarked 
this, and did not like it, they preferred the consulting plan, and two of 
them a few days after sailing, asked permission to see the chart, this our 
master quietly but firmly refused, saying ‘“ that he invariably trusted to 
himself and officers in the navigation of the vessel; that he was sorry to 
think they had no confidence in him, but trusted they would gain it.” 
Of course they had no remedy but to find amusement in some other way. 

The master’s conduct soon gave them confidence, he was constantly 
attending to his duty, if it was bad weather he was invariably on deck; 
ever calm and collected under difficulty, at the same time he was ever 
cheerful, and when the weather permitted, amusements of all kinds were 
contrived for the passengers—fishing, shooting, and dancing. So quietly 
were matters senda on board this craft that one morning shortly 
after 4. a.m., the master having been on deck all night, (it blowing 
a gale of fair wind with squally weather,) a youngster relieved 
the wheel, and the master went below to sleep, when the youry 
man, either by inattention, or without the requisite nerve or expe- 
rience to steer the vessel under the circumstances, allowed her to broach 
to, and away went the main and main-topsail yards, the one in the slings 
and the other in the quarter. The master was again on deck in a 
moment, the sails were secured, the broken yards got on deck, as well 
as the main-top-gallant yard; and when the passengers came on deck at 
the usual time between seven and eight olnck. the craft was running 
along with the sail on the foremast, and the unrigged mainmast stand- 
ing, without a single passenger having heard a sound to disturb them. 
The enthusiasm of the passengers, and their confidence in the master 
became very great, and there was nothing they did not suppose him 
-apable of accomplishing. 
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We reached our destination quickly and safely, with no other than the 
usual incidents of a sea voyage to attract the attention; the passengers 
soon dispersed to various parts of the country, and forgot the discomforts 
ofa long and tedious passage in the excitement of life in a colony 
entirely new to all of them; and which some of them did not seem to 
relish. Once rid of them we proceeded on to South America, across the 
Pacific in quest of employment for the vessel. This was soon obtained 
in Valparaiso, where we loaded goods for a port in Bolivia, and thence 
made preparations to load a cargo of nitrate of soda. 

All vessels loading on this coast, where there is no fresh water, take 
on board at Valparaiso water for the crew and labourers employed at 
_ the cargo on shore, and sufficient for the consumption during the time 
the vessel remains on the coast. The coast is barren and uninteresting, 
except where now and again the chain of the Andes verges towards the 
sea, and diversifies the otherwise insipid coast. There are few good 
anchorages or bays, where vessels load on that coast; but as the weather 
is generally calm and settled, there is little danger in anchoring any 
where beyond the surf. The cargoes, whether of nitrate of soda, guano, 
or copper ore, are brought down to the beach on the backs of mules, 
then carried through the surf by the Indian labourers, and placed in 
bolsas, which are paddled daipazh the outer surf to the ship’s long boat 
moored outside, which, when loaded takes it alongside. These bolsas 
are made of two large hides, each well sewed in the shape of an iron 
pontoon and filled with air; they are then lashed side by side with 
leather thongs, and with boards placed across are paddled by a man on 
his knees, with a double blade paddle, forming an excellent conveyance 
through the surf. 

There is nothing to remark on the coast. At some places a little bad 
wiry beef is to be had, but generally the crews of vessels frequenting 
this coast are fed upon salt provisions. Under these circumstances we 
were glad to get once more to Valparaiso to obtain provisions and water. 
and enjoy the delicious vegetables and fruit which are so readily and 
cheaply obtained at that place. A reat round Cape Horn in the 
winter season is not very agreeable, particularly in a deeply loaded mer- 
chantman, yet an account of the various scenes, of shortening: sail, of 
reefing, repairing sails, drying clothes, and such like circumstances, 
usually attendant on the passage, would not repay the perusal. No un- 
necessary duty was required; the crew were treated with kindness and 
consideration, and the duty was invariably cheerfully performed. It 
would be useless to attempt to describe minutely the passage home, but 
all went on pleasant and agreeable. We arrived in England after the 
usual length of passage, and were paid off and dispersed as sailors gene- 
rally are after a voyage. 

Years now rolled on, during which the usual vicissitudes of a nautical 
life passed by, without any very striking incidents occurring which are 
worthy of particular mention, or, rather which are adapted for the object 
of thes» sketches, which were meant to display some of the more striking 
scenes illustrative of the want of discipline in the Merchant Service. | 
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therefore pass on to a period when I was chief mate in England, and got 
a letter from my old acquaintance, Mrs. M , asking me to join a ves- 
sel under the command of Capt. M., as chief mate. _I at once assented 
to the propusal, although my former experience might have deterred me; 
there seemed some inward influence urging me to accept; and I was 
welcomed by both (Mr. M. and his wife,) with the greeting of an old 
friend. It appeared that after our last voyage already recorded, he went 
to the country, and there secluded from society, and brought more under 
the influence of his wife, he became less influenced by his drinking 
habits, and recovered partly his former tone of mind and constitution. 

I joined the vessel, a very nice barque, well fitted and equipped,—the 
owner permitted the master to do as he pleased with procuring stores, 
provisions, and crew; and Jemmy turned over the whole matter to me, 
referring to me every thing as regarded provisioning the vessel, stowing 
the cargo, and making the necessary preparation for the voyage. I con- 
sequently engaged the crew, and got all ready for sea, without seeing 
much of the master, who only came alongside once a day, and then 
merely asked a few common-place questions. I frequently saw Mrs. M., 
who at times seemed to dread the result of the voyage, during which she 
was not to accompany her husband, the owner having expressed an 
objection. She hinted her dread of his returning to his former habits, 
and her fear of the consequences. I could say but little to comfort her, 
as I knew too well how little command he possessed over his inclina- 
tions. 

At length the morning of our departure arrived, and I went to the 
master’s lodgings to get the chronometer, and bid Mrs. M. adieu! He 
was not present, and she entered more fully than she had yet done 
into her hopes and fears; she shed some bitter tears, and begged me to 
prevent him drinking. I told her I would do what I could, but prevent- 
ing a person of his temperament was impossible; she forboded evil, and 
became so possessed with the idea that something would occur to him 
during the passage that she gave me her private address, in Scotland, 
where she intended going to reside with her friends during her husband's 
absence. I placed it in my pocket, and very much affected bade her 
‘* Good bye,” and embarked; when the bustle consequent on departing 
and getting the crew on board, and the vessel ready for sea, soon for a 
time banished Mrs. M. from my recollection. 

Our crew were generally steady good men, from the first they looked 
to me for orders, and I had no difficulty in commanding them. Jemmy, 
however, betook himself to his old habits, and continued from the time 
we left constantly excited and intoxicated. He took no interest in the 
navigation of the vessel, but seemed entirely to trust to me. The weather 
during a tedious passage down channel was very thick, and when I would 
go to him, and report my opinion as to its being time to tack, he would 
merely reply “Very good, Mr. S. if you think so, do it.” Every day 
he became more excited, at times he would resort to his old habits of 
running about the decks at night, and enjoining a good look-out for 
something which only existed in his own fevered imagination, at others 
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he would quarrel with some man about steering, although the man was 
steering very well; then he would go upon the poop in an excited state, 
and declare that ‘He would shoot some of them, if they did not take 
care.” On one occasion after such vapourings the men came and made 
a formal complaint to me, saying they feared he would shoot them; but 
I instantly quieted their apprehensions by informing them that I had 
the whole of the powder in the vessel, locked up in my cabin, and that 
the master could not get access to it. 

To me he was ever civil and respectful, extremely kind, offering me 
anything on board which I fancied: on one occasion only did he inter- 
fere; he had been indulging, and came on deck towards the end of the 
first watch, it being my watch on deck, and calling me formally by name, 
(a thing he seldom did, generally using merely my surname, ) he ordered 
me “to get a pull of the weather main brace;” knowing that the order 
was unnecessary, and that it proceeded solely from his excited state, I 
walked forward pretending not to hear him; he, however, renewed the 
order in more peremptory language, I at once went up to him, and said 
firmly, but coolly, “The main brace is as well as I can make it, and does 
not want hauling in;” when he went down below, and never on any 
other occasion interfered with the duty. He was now quickly becoming 
worse, more incapable of exertion, and unable to eat; he seemed to suffer 
much, except when under the influence of spirits,—brandy and water 
was his constant beverage. 

The vessel meantime had cleared the Channel, and with a fair wind 
was fast leaving the land behind. We were bound toa port in South 
America, the approach to which was surrounded by many dangers, of 
which I had no experience, and I saw clearly, on my exertions alone 
could I depend. I became anxious about the result, and at times when 
he was in the humour I ventured to hint to him as broadly as I could, 
the danger he ran of hurting his constitution, and the necessity there was 
for his keeping well to navigate the vessel. To this he would scarcely 
reply, but either got angry, or merely said, ‘‘ You can navigate the ves- 
sel as well as me.” A constant excitement and depression at length in- 
duced delerium t, emens, and it was most pitiable to behold him bereft of 
his senses through his own misconduct. He would shift into all the berths 
in the cabin, then he would lie on the top of my chest; sometimes he 
would rush out of bed, in his shirt, his eyes staring and rolling wildly, 
and hurrying past me crouch up in a corner of the cabin, and comble 
from head to foot, keeping his eye fixed on a particular place: when I 
asked him what was the matter, he would at once reply in a most ex- 
cited manner, “ Don’t you see him?” ‘ Don’t you see him there?” I 
would ask “ What do you see? there is no one here.” He would imme- 
diately add in a frightened tone, shaking dreadfully from fear, “ Don’t 

ou see the devil throwing darts at me?” On some of these occasions I 
hed great difficulty in getting him quiet and to bed again. Often 
during the night I would hear a wild startled cry, or low moaning, and 
then a maniacal yell, the result of another paroxysm. It was indeed 
distressing to see hi nature at length gave way, his stomach refused 
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food, it loathed spirits, he cried incessantly for water, “Oh! give me 
water—water for God’s sake, my inside is on fire.” His strength was 
now fast decreasing, every remedy our limited means admitted were 
tried, but in vain. 

We had passed Madeira a day’s sail, and were running onwards with 
a fine fair wind, when in his elated state, he sent for me one after- 
noon; I found him lying on his bed, placed on the top of my chest in 
the cabin, the place be chose for himself, he was calm and collected; but 
said he was suffering great pain inside. He coolly told me he was 
dying, I endeavoured to rally him, offered to put back to Madeira, which 
he peremptorily negatived. I they buoyed him up with the expectation 
of getting to the West Indies, when I could put him ashore at his 
brother's, as the vessel passed, he at once decidedly said, “It is no use 
talking, Iam dying, and before 8 o'clock to-night I will be no more.” 
He then told me where to find the ship’s papers, to prosecute the voyage 
with energy, and fulfil the owner’s instructions, to seal up his desk, and 
carry it home: he said, “I have lived a sailor, and I want to be bumed 
like one. I have no hammock, but you will get my body cleanly dressed, 
and sewed up in canvass, and bury me as a sailor shouldbe.” I could 
not help being deeply affected with his expressions, and the melancholy 
situation into which ie excesses had hurried him, I replied ‘that should 
anything occur, I would do my best for the owner’s interest, and attend 
to his wishes by giving him my own hammock.” I then saw his eyelid 
quiver, and his frame slightly tremble; I fancied he was about to give 
way, and express his sorrow for his past life, and his present condition, 
or deprecate his past infidel existence; not a word however did he utter 
for some time, at length he unbuttoned the wristband of his shirt on his 
left arm, and slowly rolled it up, until it reached the elbow, when look- 
ing me earnestly in the face he pointed to the initials of his own and 
his wife’s name, marked with Indian ink on his arm, and burst out, 
“Ss remember me at home.” I assured him I would, as well as the 
excited state of my feelings would permit, and left the cabin unable and 
unwilling any longer to protract the distressing scene. 

From this time he gradually sank, he appeared to have no want, to 
sulfer n» pain, and so quietly did he depart about half-past seven, that 
we were not for some moments aware that the vital spark had fled. 
Pondering over the event which had occurred, after giving orders as to 
the dressing of his body, and sewing it into the hammock, I began to 
reflect on Mrs. M’s anticipations of misfortune before we sailed. The 
address she then gave me, at once recurred to my memory, and as we 
would, in the prosecution of our voyage pass close to the West Indies, 
when we could send letters ashore, I began to bethink me what I had 
done with it, I searched everywhere, amongst my clothes and books; but 
no where could I find it, I gave it up as lost, and resolved to perform 
the last offices to the deceased according to his wish. 

Next morning, therefore, about 10 a.m. the barque was hove to, the 
body with a weight attached to the fect, was brought to the gangway, 
covered with the Union Jack, placed ona plank, the inner end of which 
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rested on the gunwale, and the outer end on the swinging boom; the 
crew, clean and orderly, were collected around. I proceeded with the 
beautiful burial service of the English Church, until I came to the 
words “commit his body to the deep.” when I dropped the arm holding 
the prayer book, by my side, and looked over the vessel’s side to see the 
body go down, the swinging boom topping-lift having been let go; at 
the inoment ] saw a paper drop from the prayer book, I finished the 
service, picked up the paper, found the very address Mrs. M. had given 
me in anticipation of the very event which had occurred; and it certainly 
appeared at a most extraordinary moment, just as the plunge of the 
departing body announced its going, the paper appeared to remind me of 
my ae to the living. I went to my berth and shed tears; the 
whole of my long and extraordinary voyaging with Capt. M. flashed 
across my memory, and I forgot his failinys in the remembrance of his 
kindness to me on all occasions. 

Duty, however, had its calls on me, and I remembered that the barque 
was still hove to in the middle of the ocean. I went on deck, called the 
crew, rezinded them that I had succeeded to the command by the 
master’s decease, appointed the second-mate to be chief mate, and de- 
sired them to choose themselves from their own number a man to act as 
second-mate, made sail towards our destination, and issuing a glass of 
grog to them, proclaimed a holiday, ever acceptable to a sailor. 

For the present I end my “Sketches,” with a hope that they may 
serve to warn some young master mariner against the faults I have de- 
scribed in others; assured that the whole comfort of the crew, as well as 
their safety depends much, if not altogether, on the conduct of the 
master; whether I may afterwards describe my farther experience as a 
master will depend upon circumstances. 


Fcoatine oF THe Great Britain.—Arrival at Liverpool. 


Tris gigantic vessel, which has lain stranded at the head of Dundrum Bay 
since September last—now about eleven months—is, at last, fairly afloat. 
It will be recollected that Mr. I. Brunel, jun., first undertook to rescue the 
Great Britain from her perilous situation, and to preserve her from becoming 
a total wreck under the heavy surge which rolls into the Bay of Dundrum 
from the Irish Sea, when the wind blows freshly from any point between east 
and north. To accomplish this, a substantial breakwater was erected astern 
of the steamer to seaward. This barricr, which was upwards of 150 yards 
in length, was formed of rows of piles, the trees for which were furnished 
gratuitously by Earl Roden, from his plantations at Ravensdale, on the oppo- 
site side of the bay. The outer row consisted of pliable piles of green or 
sap wood. These resisted the voilent assaults of the surf, the green timber 
yielded to the advancing waves, and rebounded by its own elasticity as they 
receded. Between the inner rows of piles, immenge bundles of faggots, 
formed of brushwvod, bound together, and loaded with stones, served to 
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‘‘deaden” the billows as they rolled in upon the ship. This invention 
proved eminently successful in saving the vessel from what, at one time, 
seemed inevitable destruction, so much so, indeed, that when her bottom 
was examined, after the first attempt to float her had been made, her hull 
was found to have suffered no other injury than three perforations, of no 
importance, caused by fragments of rock torn off it passing over a reef in 
the furious gale of April last. ‘The symmetry of the noble vessel's “ water 
lines” ewauee as perfect as on the day when she floated out of the build- 
ing dock. 

The operations for floating her were subsequently entrusted to the Messrs. 
Bremner, of Wick. Twenty large boxes were made, to contain upwards of 
thirty tons of sand each. ‘len boxes were suspended on each side by strong 
chains, which went over the pullies in the upper part of large vertical baulks 
of timber, the same chain passing through pullies attached to the side of the 
ship, thus doubling the weight of sand in the boxes, less the friction ; and it 
should be added, those boxes in the middle of the ship, opposite the engines, 
had four power to each, to prevent straining the ship at that part. Very 
powerful levers were put to the fore-end capable of lifting about 190 tons ; 
and along the sides opposite the large timbers formerly on the ship, were 
also placed levers capable of lifting about 200 tons each. In addition to this 
lifting power of boxes and levers was applied screw-power, capable of lifting 
160 tons. These screws were placed near the hawse-holes, on a stout frame 
of timber, which was on immense end-wood supports. The levers on the 
sca side of the ship were ballasted with chains, anchors, and parts of the 
engine ; as also were those on the fore part. The sea had, therefore, little 
surface to strike against; while the levers on the land side of the ship were 
ballasted by a large iron boat filled with sand. 

When the lifting power was about complete, on the 13th of July (spring- 
tide), it was thought advisable, as the good season was passing, to make the 
first attempt, when, to the surprise of all on board, the ship lifted so rapidly 
that the valves had to be opened to prevent her going up further. This 
first trial, it appears, was set about too prematurely, as sufficient prepara- 
tions had not been made to retain the ship at the required height; con- 
sequently, on the receding of the tide, several of the boxes and baulks were 
injured. To provide for maintaining the ship at the required height, some 
thousands of small piles were driven, reaching from the surface of the sand 
to that of the rock; and on these piles were laid foundations for vertical sup- 
ports, which, by an ingenious contrivance, were made self-acting, so that as 
the ship rose the shores placed themselves. In addition to these shores, 
were many immense wedges, hauled in at the fore-keel and bilges; stones 
were also put under her with long shutes from the deck. ‘The gratifyin 
result of all these preparations was, that on Thursday, the 29th July, the 
ship was raised to the required height, so that the boiler-builders could get 
at the bottom to make it water-tight. 

She maintained her position up to Wednesday night last, when preparations 
were commenced for making one more attempt to float the po:derous vessel. 
When the tide began to flow on Wednesday night, anchors were laid out 
astern, and the warps attached to which were hove upon by the vessel’s 
windlasses and capstans. ‘I’hese were so far succe.sful as to move the ship 
about three fathoms farther to seaward, in which position she was permitted to 
remain until the following day. The Birkenhead, iron steam-frigate, of 
1,400 tons, and 600 horse-power, had come down from Kingstown early in 
the week to act as a tug when required; and the Scourge, steam bomb-s ip, 
of 40) horse-power, which had formed one of the royal squadron in her 
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Majesty's excursion to Scotland, had also been dispatched to the Bay of 
Dundrum, and anchored about a mile and a half to the south-eastward of 
the Great Britain. A large number of the crews of those two steamers 
were aboard the Great Britain, and very efficiently contributed to the success 
of the experiment. Mr. Bellamy, second master-superintendent of Ports- 
mouth Dockyard, and a strong detachment of riggers from the Dockyards 
both of Portsmouth and Plymouth, were also on board the Great Britain, 
and rendered good service, | 

On Thursday recourse was had to the steam-power of the Birkenhead ; but 
owing to the failure of the floating apparatus in two large lighters alongside 
the ship, and to the lowness of the tide, in consequence of the northerly 
wind that had prevailed for some days, she did not rise so high as had been 
expected, all the efforts made to remove her were entirely unsuccessful, she 
not having been towed out even one foot. 

On Friday it was generally known that a final attempt would be made to 
et off the leviathan ship, and great interest was excited in the neighbour- 
se of Tyrella and the surrounding coast, among all classes, as to the 

result. 

The stern of the Great Britain was lying seaward, and her positiou just as 
it had been for some time past. A large chain cable was drawn right round 
the vessel, a little above the keel, to which the “camels” and boxes were 
attached that had been used as auxiliaries for raising the ship. Four large 
cables were also attached to this chain, and made fast to the anchors of the. 
Birkenhead, which lay about 400 yards to the eastward, and also to the 
bower anchor of the Great Britain herself. The crew of the Scourge, and 
a party of marines belonging to the same vessel, were on board, and 
rendered important aid. ‘Two sloops were pisces on each side of the vessel, 
amidships, on which short logs were placed, aioli the ends of which 
pointed under the bilge of the vessel; on these logs shores were placed in an 
inclined position, and made fast at the bulwarks of the vessel, so that, as the 
sloops were raised with the flowing of the tide, the ship wasaleo raised. As 
soon as the vessel began to rise with the tide, and attain a floating position, 
the men at the capstan commenced to warp her off, hauling on the anchors 
of the Birkenhead and on her own best bower. She yielded to the immense 
force thus applied, and at half-past 11 o'clock the hitherto inert giant was 
moved 80 Gikonk or 480 feet to seawards, and left in a position to float 
at even neap tide. The ship, everything considered, made very little water 
—not, it is said, more than six inches an hour—a leakage which was easily 
kept under by ten out of the forty pumps which had been provided to meet 
any possible emergency, and some of which were of the most powerful 
description. 

On the entire success of the attempt becoming manifest, by the signal flag 
‘¢ All right,” being hoisted to the mast-head, Captain Claxton called the men 
aft., cad Senanied three cheers for Old Ireland—three cheers for the Queen 
and Prince Albert—three cheers for Great Britain—three cheers for Mr. 
Bremner—three cheers for Mr. Montgomery and his lady, Matilda Montgomery, 
who were so kind to the passengers—three cheers for Lords de Roos and 
Roden, all of which were responded to in right good Irish style. The crew 
of the Birkenhead manned their yards and gave three loud cheers, which 
were returned in such a manner as Irishmen alone are capable of raising the 
“wild hurrah.” All speculation as to the fate of the Great Britain was, 
from that moment, set at rest, and the noble vessel once again treads, “ like 
a thing of life,”’ her native element. 

It was the intention of Captain Claxton at first to have brought her direct 
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to Liverpool, but in consequence of the leakage, and the fatigue of those on 
board, it was deemed advisable to make, in the first instance, for Belfast, 
and on Saturday afternoon she entered that port. 

At I1 o'clock on Sunday morning, the rescucd monster left Belfast towed 
by the Birkenhead. She had on board the Messrs. Bremner (to whom the 
credit of raising her is more especially duc), Captain Claxton, a body of 90 
men from Plymouth and Portsmouth, 40 men from the Birkenhead, and a 
body of 150 Irish labourers, She had on an average about five feet of water 
in her hold, and it was found necessary to ply the pumps during the whole 
of the voyage. Her rigging was gaily decorated with signals and other flags. 
She made throughout about 64 knots an hour, and at 7 o'clock on Monday 
morning was telegraphed ino ah off the Great Ormshead. At 9 o'clock 
she was off Voel Nant. The intelligence produced lively emotions of joy in 
the town, and the picr-heads were thronged by thousands of apectators. 
She reached Liverpocl at half-past 1 o'clock, and was saluted with cannon 
from Seacombe ; she was too distant to be greeted with the checring with 
which she would otherwise have inevitably been received. She came in at 
the top of the tide, and was hauled without much delay to the gridiron in 
the Prince’s-dock basin, where she at present securely lies. She had a teim- 

rary rudder, which it required six men to work. Her screw was observed 
mn idle motion with the mere force of the water. With the exception of the 
breaking of a hawser, and some little damage from the Birkenhead running 
accidentally too close alongside, not the least accident occurred during the 
voyage. 

Bince the Great Britain’s arrival at Liverpool, she has been thoroughly 
inspected, not only as regards the damage that has been done to her exterior 
plating, but also as regards the strength and durability of her hull and 
framework ; and it gives us pleasure to be enable to state, upon the authority 
of a most experienced engineer, that so far everything has appeared most 
encouraging for the owners. She is quite safe and sound in her hull and 
frames, not being the least shaken, strained, nor indicating in the slightest 
degree pe ee that would lead to the supposition that her back had been 
injured, whilst embedded in the sands of Dundrum Bay. It must be gratify- 
ing to the Messrs. Bremner, father and son, to behold their gallant charge 
safely docked in Liverpool, and to refiect that, in discharging their duty to 
her owners, they have conferred a Jasting benefit on the principle of steam 
navigation, 
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Procress oF Discovery in Central. AFRICA. 


While mnore than one state Government is cxerting measures to mitigate 
the horrors of barbarity on the seaboard of Western Africa, a Liverpool 
merchant and a sea captain have penetrated to the interior, and have 
surveyed the highways not only to that inner region but to the civilization 
of Africa. Mr. Robert Jamieson, of Liverpool, has collected the means 
and planned the enterprise, with a disinterested perseverance and zeal 
for the discovery far above the mere trading spirit of the time. Mr. Becroft 
has immortalized himself as one of the most daring, most discreet, and 
most intelligent of English discoverers, In spite of the obstacles, and in 
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spite of the most disastrous mischances, Mr. Becroft has succceded in 
establishing the fact that the interior is accessible for navigation and 
trades; he has thrown light on the interior navigation up to ‘Timbuctoo, 
insomuch that only 40 milcs of the river remains to be explored—the part 
between Lever, his highest point, and Boussah, Park’s lowest; the great 
waterway being the kcy to several regions of beautiful and fertile country, 
peopled by divers races, and affording opportunities for legitimate commerce 
of indefinite extension. 

The lower Niger and its branches permeate an immense delta, containing 
thousands of miles of richly fertile and wooded country. The unhealthy 
climate extends only fora limited space inwards; and as you ascend the 
river the healthiness becomes equal to that of the Tropics generally. This 
region is inhabited by Negro races, warlike, rude, yet not destitute of civiliza- 
tion, and eager for trade. On the middle Niger, above Iddah, the inhabit- 
ants assume more of the Arab aspect, are more civilized, congregate in towns 
so large that one is mentioned which is computed to contain 20,000 inhabit- 
ants, but the people are less eager for trade. ‘They are prejudiced against 
strangers from the West by the Arab dealers who come to them in caravans 
across the continent, and strive to exclude rivals from the market. This 
prejudice, however, docs not seem to be very powerful ; and the trade which 
can repay the toilsome transit across the continent by land is sure to re- 
munerate traders who come by the comparatively short and easy path of the 
river. 

The requisites for a successful trade with the inhabitants of the Niger are 
now well ascertained by the experiences of Mr. Becroft and his fellow voy- 
agers in the Ethiope, steamer. First, you want iron steamers of less draught 
and greatcr engine-power; for by such veseels not only the Niger but its 
Tshaddah branch might be navigated at almost all seasons of the year. You 
want officers like Mr. Becroft, of hardy constitutions, inured to the climate, 
of brave spirit, discreet and shrewd. You want trading managers capable 
of accommodating their manners to the wayward cealings of a rade people, 
and able to estimate the value of produce little known. You want crews 
mostly of African blood, and at all events of sufficient stamina to bear the 
climate. It is obvious that efficiency of navigation, the power to move 
rapidly, and tact in dealing with the natives, are requisites far more impor- 
tant than mere armed force. Ivory, vegetable tallow, peppers, indigo, cotton 
wool, palm oil, a sort of caravances or haricot beans, dye woods, timber woods, 
skins, and a great variety of produce that ie but slightly known, invite the 
trader. The sole desideratum is thorough efficiency in the means of navigat- 
ing the river; and it is evident that a commerce of indefinite extension 
will repay any sums laid out in thoroughly establishing that efficiency of 
navigation. 

Of course, the free blacks educated in the West Indian trade w:]l become 
useful workmen in penetrating the native land of theirrace. We must depend, 
at least for generations to come, on the black race to supply the bulk of the 
crew. It is, however, doubtful how far these legitimate trading measures 
can be carried on conjointly with the armed measures on the coast. ‘The 
cruizing system not only keeps up the jealousy and shyness of the native 
tribes, but fosters all sorts of jealousy among the rival cruizers., Mr. Becrott 
encountered some impediments to his exploration of the Gaboon River, from 
a French commandant, who suspected him of territorial objects, and had 
been making ‘‘treatics’’ with the native chiefs, conferring some kind of 
territorial right on the French. All this is very idle. The natives are too 
rude to make trea ies worth any European consideration; but they have a 
productive country, and perfect freedom of commerce would soon instil ideas 
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into their minds which they can never derive from treaty-making mummeries, 
or forcible interference with their free trade in slaves.—Spectator. 





Tus Barrier Razr oy AvusTRALia. 


The reef was about a quarter of a mile wide, and ran nearly due N. and 
S. for several miles. It appeared, indeed, to stretch to the horizion in both 
directions, the breaks in its continuity being so narrow as to be barely per- 
ceptible. A fresh breeze was. blowing from the S.E., and rather a heavy 
sea running outside. The water was perfectly clear, and of great and almost 
unfathomable depth right up to the outer slope or submarine wall of the 
reef. The long ocean swell being suddenly impeded by this barrier, lifted 
itself in one great continuous ridge of deep blue water, which, curling over, 
fell on the of the reef in an unbroken cataract of dazzling white foam. 
Each line of breaker was often one or two miles in len with not a per- 
ceptible gap in its continuity. After recovering from this leap, and spread- 
ing for some distance in a broad sheet of foam, the wave gradually swelled 
again into another furious breaker, of almost equal height and extent with 

e first, and then into a third, which, although much less considerable, yet 
thundered st the bows of the wreck with a strength that often made 
her very timbers quiver. Even then the force of the swell was not wholl 
expended, two or three heavy lines of ripple continually traversing the reel, 
and breaking here and there against the knobs and blocks of coral that rose 
higher than usual. There was a simple grandeur and display of power and 
beauty in thie scene, as viewed from the forecastle of the wreck, (about 30 
feet above the water), that rose even to sublimity. 

The unbroken roar of the surf, with its regular pulsation of thunder, as 
each succeeding swell first fell on the outer of the reef, was almost 
deafening, yet so deep-toned as not to interfere with the slightest nearer and 
sharper sound, or oblige us to raise our voices in the least. Both the sound 
and the sight were such as to impress the mind of the spectator with the 
consciousness of standing in the presence of an overwhelming majesty and 
power, while his senses were delighted by the contrast of beautiful colours 
afforded by the deep blue of the ocean, the dazzling white of the surf, and 
the bright green of the shoal water on the reef. The reef, when closely ex- 
amined, a to consist of a crag eget on which were thickly-clustered 
clumpe of coral, scattered closely, but irregularly about it. corals 
rigs principally wounded masses of astreea and mseandrina, covered with 
their green-coloured animals in a state of be eaten : there were, however, 
many finger-shaped madrepores of beautiful purple colours, and leaf-like 
expansions of explanaria and other branching corals. These were now gen- 
erally covered with from one to four feet of water, but some masses were 
level with its surface. The whole was chequered with spaces of white sand, 
had a bright grass-green hue when viewed from a distance, and when look- 
ing down on it from the poop of the wreck, might have been likened toa 
great submarine cabbage -garden.—Jukes's Surveying Expedition of HMMS. 
Fly. 
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Murper OF THB CAPTAIN AND Parr or THE Crew OF AN ENGLISH 
VEsszL. 


The following details are from The Commereio del Plata :—On Saturday, 
the 3rd of July, the English brig Avon, of Liverpool, appeared in front of our 
port, and anchored outside; she did not enter or communicate with the 
shore till yesterday, the 5th. It was then ascertained that she comes from 
the river Santa Cruz, coast of Patagonia, where events as extraordinary as 
lamentable have befallen her. The following are the particulars we have col- 
lected, extracted from the ship's log, and related by the individuals on board 
of the vessel, the only sources of information at present available :— 

The Avon, Captain John Eaton, proceeded from Liverpool to latin Sa in 
search of minerals. She arrived at her destination about eight months ago, 
and has had, since then, frequent and friendly communication with the Indians 
who occupy the regions touched at. When in the bay known by the English 
as Watchmans Cape, and which is in the 48th degree of south latitude, Capt. 
Eaton made a contract to carry some cargo further south. On his way to the 
point d on, he entered the river Santa Cruz, whose mouth and port are 
in 50° 8., chiefly to water. He had been there on previous occasions, and 
maintained frequently intercourse with the Indians of the right or southern 
bank of that river. On the 13th of May last, one of the sailors, who had 
gone on shore for the purpose of arene the purchase of some horses, 
made signal for the boat to be sent to bim. Capt. Eaton went in person, 
and entered into communication with the Indians on the left bank, who, 
although they had formerly shown themselves less well disposed than those 
of the right, received him, nevertheless, in a friendly manner, and even re- 

uested to be allowed to go on board. Five of them accordingly accompanied 
the captain. In the meantime, Mr. Randall, the mate, James Daniels, 
steward, James M‘Mullin, and John Stewart, seamen, and James Watson, 
an apprentice, went ashore in the launch, taking with them some useless 
horses to change them for others. The captain, finding that they delayed a 
long time, shouted to them from the ship; no answer being made, he fired 
off a pistol to call their attention, but no one appeared. ep one of the 
Indians on board spoke in his own language to those on shore, and immedi- 
ately afterwards the sailors were seen running into the water, attempting to 
escape from the Indians. The mate Grease a ei a sailor were drowned, 
another sailor was killed by a shot from the Indians, and the remaining three 
were carried off prisoners. 

While this was passing on the coast, the five Indians on board suddenly 
attacked the rest of the people, consisting of six men, including the captain. 
They killed the latter in a most barbarous manner, wounded their second 
mate, George Wright, in the back, threw overboard Mr. William Douglas, 
the freighter of the vessel, and another person, both of whom they afterwards 
picked up out at sea, when they had killed the captain. 

The second mate and the rest of the sailors then defended themselves. 
The Indians then became pacified, saying, in bad Spanish, mixed with worse 
English, that they would not kill the good sailors. ‘“ Marinero bona no kill,” 
are their words, as entered in the log-book. 

Soon after several Indians came off in a launch, steered by one of the cap- 
tured sailors. They plundered the ship, giving the -preference to articles of 
brass over everything else, even before gold and silver. The captain’s body 
they threw into the sea, horribly mutilated, with the head almost severed 
from the trunk. They carried off Mr. Douglas, and left behind them on 
board ten or a dozen of their own people. On the following day they 
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returned in the boat, managed by the sailors, their prisoners. The current 
carried them away some distance from the Avon. They made the shore 
again, and again pushed for the ship, which they reached. They took off 
everything that had been collected by the Indians, which they had left on 
board the day before ; made the sailors convey them on shore in the boat ; 
and having disembarked themselves and their plunder, sent off the sailors 
who had not been attacked on shore; they remained with Mr. Douglas and 
the three men whom they had seized from the beginning. 

The sailors having returned on board, put to sea for this port. The 
second mate (Wright), who has come in command of the vessel, is cured of 
his wound. 

Such are the particulars which appeared in the log-book. The regularity 
of the statement, and the further details which we have heard from a com- 
petent person who examined the people on board, leave us no room to 
suspect their exactness, and much less since they affirm that Mr. Douglas, and 
three men are alive with the Indians. 





AusTRALIAN STEAM EXTENSION. 


The following letter appeared in the 7imes, upon the subject of Steam 
Communication between the Islands of the Indian Archipelago, connecting 
them with the vast continent of India, and thence with England. The im- 
portance of such an undertaking and benefit likely to result from it, induce 
us to give these observations further publicity. 

“Siz,—The extensions of a line of steam navigation to pass among the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago to the Australian colonies having been 
mentioned in your columns, I am induced to offer a few remarks on the subject. 
It has been observed (I think by Malte Brun) that where navigable rivers 
have been found useful as affording facility of conveyance between tropical 
and temperate regions, a profitable commerce baa ensued; but that this is 
rarely possible on an extensive scale, the course of most large rivers being 
much more frequently longitudinal than latitudinal. Formerly the Euphrates 
as connected with the Persian Gulf, was indirectly available for such a pur- 
pose ; the Nile, also, and the Ganges may be cited on a smaller scale; but 
no field so extensive and full of promise of profitable trade has presented 
itself to the enterprise of our countrymen, as the Archipalego between our 
Indian cy ba and our incipient colonies of the south temperate zone. Under 
the powerful agency of steam, the calm waters of the Indian Sea are likely 
to be found even more available than those of any river could be for such a 
commerce ; while the last extension of British power in India seems likely to 
support and encourage the developemcnt of the resources of these southern 
regions. Half the eastern coast of Australia is guarded by coral reefs, like 
the coast of Brazil; these reefs forming in both cases a natural breakwater, 
between which and the shore the water is smooth, and favourable therefore, 
for steam navigation in a latitudinal direction. 

“Thus, there is free scope for a ready intercourse amongst the richest 
islands of the world, from both sides ofthe cquator, through tranquil waters 
towards the southern pole. On one side are India and China, on the other the 
fertile temperate regions of Australia and New Zealand, comprising every 
variety of climate; much of the land being vacant and ready for British colo- 
nization. Other parts are peopled by docile inhabitants, for whose cbriet- 
janization and preservation Europe scems responsible. Whether England 
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shall be foremost in the field rests with herself. Accident, it would scem, 
rather than design, has placed her in that position now, and it appears desi- 
rable, for the welfare of the people of this country at least, that these magni- 
ficent regions should be made available and accessible to their enterprise and 
industry. Africa and Australia, two of the three great capes of the world 
shooting from the terrestial mass into the Southern Ocean, seemed to be 
placed by Providence at the disposal of Great Britain, giving her a tripodial 
position, as if for the accomplishment of ends of adequate importance—that 
she should originate in the t and far South some such colonial energy as 
her descendants now exhibit in the far West. From the intercourse of peo- 
ple inhabiting climates so different and distant, may we not expect that 
numerous new articles of commerce and new manufactures may be brought 
into use, and that thus ample occupation may be found for our rapidly 
increasing population ? Such views as these might encourage enterprising 
capitalists to look in such directions for a profitable investment. Nor 
have they been wholly overlooked by men of enterprise and capital. Two 
gentlemen cruising in their yachts have found attractions enough toinduce them 
to cast anchor upon some of these remote shores. Mr. Broke has already es- 
tablished a footing in that part precisely of the Indian Archipelago where one 
was most required for our trade. Mr. Boyd, in the Wanderer, had long pre- 
viously penetrated still further southward, and boldly staked his capital on 
the fleece of Australia. 

“ There are islands wholly composed of coal, it is said in the vicinity of 
Borneo; Australia also abounds with the same material; als» New Zealand ; 
and it is impossible to entertain a doubt that amongst the many and mighty 
changes of which we of the present day witness only the beginning, one great 
importance to the future fortunes of the human race is to be effected in these 
seas through the agency of steam. The latest intelligence from Sydney 
apprises us that one of Mr. Boyd's vessels had arrived there with a cargo 
of indentured shepherds, natives of the islands of the Pacific, and that the 
ship had sailed for another; and thus probably the numerous inhabitants of 
the surrounding islands may in time mingle with the Anglo-Australians, 
and so become civilized denizens of the empire. 

‘“‘ The capabilities of soil in these newly-explored regions have still to be 
fairly tested; our mode of agriculture and horticulture acclimatized ; and 
even for the purpose of doing this more hands are wanted. Nature seems 
to hold out every encouragement to man’s agency in the fulfilment of her 
plans. ‘The potato in the virgin soil of the southern shore of Australia 
assumes a large and spherical form, regularly dotted over with the eyes pre- 
senting what seems a more perfect root, being also of a better quality, than 
the best potatoes present, or possess in Europe. The charming prospect of a 
new and roomy country still under the exuberance of primeval nature has also 
a most vivifying effect on the new inhabitants from colder regions or crowded 
smuke carne cities, with the present free from care, anda future full of promise. 
The few British colonists already striking their roots as it were, into the soil 
of the south have, it must be admitted, experienced many checks, but they 
feel reviving hopes in this prospect of steam communication about to be ex- 
tended even to them, thus to bring them much nearer to their father-land. 
Asan Australian colonist, desirous to establish a closer connection with the 
press of the civilized world, and with 7he Times more than all, let me entreat 

ou to encourage and stimulate, tbrough the medium of its widely-extended 
influence, the good work of Australian colonization and steam conveyance. 
“« AUSTRALIENSIS.” 

In connection with the above we extract the following from the Nautical 

Standard: — 
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Sream to Austratia.—Sir George Larpent, Bart., as Chairman of the 
Committee for extending Steam Communication between Australia, India, 
and England, has received information from Sydney, by the last mail, that 
the Legislative Council of New South Wales has voted 5002. per month out 
of the colonial revenue towards carrying out this great object, thus incontest- 
ably proving the anxiety of the southern colonies on the subject, which is not 
surprising, as they are the only alas of the empire excluded from the 
benefit of steam intercourse with England. 


Loneitups or Nsw York City, sy Maoyetic Tevecrara. 


In the last Annual Report of the Superintendant of the Coast of Survey, 
there is given some account of the measures which has been adopted for the 
determination of the difference of longitude between New York, Philadelphia, 
and Washington, by the magnetic telegraph! A line of wires was extended 
last summer from the General Post Office in Washington, to the Naval 
Observatory; awire was carried from the High School Observatory in 
Philadelphia, to the main Baltimore line; and another wire was carried from 
the Jersey City Telegraph Office, to a temporary observatory erected near 
the Preabyterian Church. The observations at Washington were under the 
direction of Mr. 8. C. Walker; those at Philadelphia were made by Professor 
Kendall; and those at Jersey City by Professor Loomis. Each observer had 
at his command a good clock, and a transit instrument for ating it with 
the greatest precision. The clocks being properly regulated, all which is 
needed for the determination of the difference of longitude between these. 
three places is the°exibition of some signal that can be heard simultaneously 
at each station. This is afforded by the click of a magnet which is worked 
in the usual mode of telegraphic communications.— These experiments were 
commenced last season, but were only partially successful. Signals were 
exchanged between Philadelphia and Washington, on the 10th of October ; 
but none were obtained from Jersey City. 

We understand that these experiments have been resumed the present 
season, and that they have been crowned with success. The plan of operation 
we learn to be the following :— At ten o'clock in the evening when the usual 
business of the Telegraph Company is concluded, the three observatories 
above named are put in communication with each other. They then 
correspond in the ordinary mode of telegraphing, to ascertain whether the 
arrangements are perfect, and the observers are all ready. The observer at 
Jersey City then gives warning to prepare for the transmission of clock signals. 

At the commencement of a minute by his clock, he strikes a key (like a 
key of a piano,) and a click is heard simultaneously at Jersey City, el- 
phia, and Washington. ‘The observers at the three places record the time, 
each by his own clock. In 10 seconds, Jersey City again strikes the key; a 
click is heard, and all record the time. At the expiration of another 10 
seconds a third signal is given in the same manner, and so on, to the number 
of 20 signals. After a pause of one minute, Philadelphia repeats the same 
series of signals, and all three observers record the time. After a similar 
pause Washington begins, and gives another series of 20 signals. Thus the 
three observers obtain sixty comparisons of their clocks, which ought to give 
their difference of time with almost perfect accuracy. 

This method is beautiful in theory, and apparently very simple: but a 
great many dissappointments have been exerienced in reducing it to practice. 
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The difficulties have, however, been surmounted. On the evening of the 
19th inst., twenty clock signals were transmitted from Jersey City, to Philadel- 
phia, and the same number was returned. When the computations are 
complete for the exact determination of the time of the respective places, 
these observations will give the precise difference of longitude between Jersey 
City and the High School Observatory in Philadelphia. According to a hasty 
comparison, this difference amounts to haisd minutes and thirty seconds. Since 
the 19th inst., similar sets of signals have been repeatedly passcd between 
Jersey City, and Philadelphia, and the comparisons will be continued until a 
further increase of accuracy is not to be expected. 

This method of determining longitude was tried upon a small scale 
between Washington, and Baltimore, soon after the erection of the telegraph 
wire ; with this important difference, however, that the comparison of time 
was made by means of a chronometer carried to the telegraph office. In the 
present experiments, the wire is continuous from the Philadelphia Observa- 
tory to the Jersey City Observatory; and the two clocks can be compared 
with about the same precision as if they were standing side by side in the 
same room. 

It seems probable that this mode of determining longitude will supersede 
every other method, between places where a telegraph wire is erected. The 
time required for the passage of the electric fluid through the distance of a 
hundred, or even a thousand miles, is entirely inappreciable ; and the com- 
parisons can be repeated at pleasure, until a satisfactory result is obtained. 

We understand it is the intention of the Superintendant of the Coast 
Survey, in due time, to extend this method to all the principal cities along 
our coast. We are not aware that this method has been attempted in any 
part of Europe.—N. Y. Jour. 





Parecery Presert to Apmimat Siz Coarites Ocie.—The Commander- 
in-Chief at Portsmouth, who it will be remembered, entertained the Grand 
Duke Constantine of Russia upon several occasions when visiting that Port, 
has lately received from his Imperial Highness a chaste vase of the purest 
Porcelain china, standing on an urn pedestal, magnificently gilt. The vase is 
83 inches in diameter on the top, and mounted on its pedestal is about 40 
inches in height. On one side of this vase isrepresented the port of Cronstadt; 
on the other side, Neptune, in a chariot, drawn by four sea-horses. On the 
foot of the pedestal is this inscription, ‘“‘ Presented by his Imperial Highness 
the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, to Sir Charles Ogle, Bart., Com- 
mander-in-chief at Portsmouth, August, 1847.” It is the well-known rule 
of the British service that no officer is to receive present or decoration without 

rmissionof Government. The Baron Brunow in consequence of this bein 
intimated to him, communicated, through Lord John Russell, with Lord 
Auckland, and permission was at once granted. This superb testimonial will 
cpa in theante-room between the dining and drawing-room of the Admiralty 

ouse. 





TreasuREs of THE Deer.—Sir Cloudesly Shovill’s ship’s guns, about 30 
in number, and several round and cross-bar shots were seen on the 17th inst., 
near a rock called the Gilstone, to the westward of the Scilly Islands, by a 
diver belonging to the cutter Argyle, Moses, of Jersey. He states that two 
of the guns could be raised with ease, but the remainder are covered over 
by a rock, apparently of about 30 tons weight, which must have fallen upon 

NO. 10.—VoL. XVI. 4A 
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them. He recovered two round shot of about 24lbs., and a cross-bar shot of 
some weight. 


Tue Porttanp Harsour or Rerucs.—The works in connection with 
this great undertaking commenced on Monday. We are informed that about 
40 hands will be added weekly to the number now engaged," until the com- 
pletion of the railway, which will be connected with the breakwater, and will 
ole the stone used in its formation from the top of the island.— Nauéical 


SoLvuTIon oF THE ProsieM, in Vol. 1846, p. 548.—By Mr. John Burnett. 


ist. The course by compass would be West, distance 187°551 miles. Parallel 
Sailing. 

ond. The course by the eye at starting would be N. £6° 19’ 1-264 W., 

dually increasing to west at midway, and thence decreasing to S. 86° 19’ 
1-264 W. at the western position, and the distance 187°413 miles. 

3rd. The respective bearings at the two positions would be as above N. 
86°19’ 1-263 W. and N. 86° 19’ 1:26} E. the compass being true to the 
meridian. 

As there is no variation named it is assumed that all the bearings are 
true. 


The arc of a great circle passing through the Lizard in lat. 42° 57’ 40” 
North, long. 5° 12’ 10” West, and the Carvel Rock near St. Thomas's in 
lat. 18° 18’ North, long. 65° 7’ West. 

















Positions. Latitude. Longitude. Courses. Distance. 
e- a ae a ” 
Lizard 49 57 40N./5 12 10W. ES 

ist westward. 49 14 32 100 oO O S. 76 58 45 W. 1914 
2nd 48 15 5 |15 0 0 73 15 44 206°4 
3rd 46 59 40 20 O 9O 69 33 10 215°9 
4th 45 26 45 25 O O 65 52 55 227°4 
5th 43 34 8385 30 0 O 62 19 39 241°5 
6th “a1 31 0 35 0 O 58 53 0O 258°4 
7th 38 43 36 10 86©60l—(«=*OO 55 34 14 278°7 
Sth 35 40 0O 45 O O 52 27 32 301°3 
9th 32 7 44 50 0 O 49 32 40 327°1 
10th 28 4 50 os Oo 6 46 53 14 355°4 
11th 23 30 28 60 oO O 44 32 40 384°9 
Carvel Rock 18 18 0 65 7 O 42 32 3 424°0 

Distances by the Courses on the Arc , ‘ 3412°4 





Course by Mercator’s Sailing S. 56° 47’ 8’’ W. distance 3467-2 
Saved by sailing onthis Arc . ‘ , . 555 miles 








The Spherical distance on this Arc is 3412°05 miles, differing very little 
from that worked out to every fifth meridian, upon the various courses as 
shewn above. The courses being true, must be corrected for variation, &c. 
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The arc of great circle from abreast scilly in lat. 49° 50’ N., long. 6° 
20 W., to lat. 40° 30’ N. and long. 67° 30’ W., being the nearest at 
aks (passing through those two spots,) to the passage from Scilly to New 

ork. 


a Yo 

















Positions. Latitude. | Longitude. 
° / + ° / f 
Abreast of 
Scilly |49 50 O NJ 6 20 OW. 
lst westward (50 15 52 10 oO 90 
2nd 50 39 21 15 0 oO 
Srd 50 49 50 20 0 O 
Highest Lat. (50 50 27 21 34 #17 
4th 50 47 28 25 0 0 | 
5th 50 32 11 30 0 O | 
6th 50 3 40 35 0 O 
7th 49 21 25 j40 0 0 | 77 42 46 198°1 
8th 48 24 33 45 0 O 73 55 17 205°2 
9th 47 11 55 50 oO O 70 10 12 214°1 
10th 45 42 5 55 0 0O 66 30 25 225‘3 
llth 43 53 16 60 0 0 62 55 26 239°6 
12th 41 43 30 i65 0 O 59 58 25 255°4 
At Sea in 40 30 0 67 30 0 ! 5657 37 134°8 
Distance by the Courses on the Arc ‘ : ; 2572°7 
Course by Mercator’s Sailing, S. 77° 44’ 54” W. distance 2638°96 
Saved by sailing on this Arc : : i , 66°26 mile 


The Spherical distance on this Arc is 2572°58 miles, being a very small 
difference from that worked out to every fifth meridian upon the various 
courses as shewn above, (the courses are all true,) andhave to be corrected 
for variation, &c. 


Tas Mastirr.—We take the following Ictter containing an account of 
the recent accident to the Mastiff, fiom the columns of that excellent naval 
paper The Nautical Standard. Having ourselves received intelligence on the 
subject, we can safely vouch for the accuracy of the statement of “ One of the 
Mastiffs.” But, we may add to it, that the Mastiff was obliged to resort to 
the deep, and unsheltered bay of Otterswick, in Sanday Island, for the pur- 

ses of the survey of that island, and North Ronaldska, which somehow had 

eeu left to be done by the former commander of the Mastiff, who wisely 
referred the safe anchorage of the other islands, to the open bay of Sanday. 

e may also add, that the only boat of the Mastiff that could land her 
heavy stores, was detached on duty, at the time of the accident, several 
miles away, on the eastern side of the island; thus rendering the employ- 
ment of the two shore-boats essential to the safety of the ship, which 
was 80 admirabty effected by her officers and crew, and whom we heartily 
congratulate on the success which crowned their labours. 

e understand that having had some small repair at Stromness, the 
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Mastiff will proceed to the Forth, to resume the survey of that river, com- 
menced in the spring. 


H.M.S. Mastiff, Stromness, September 4th, 1847. 

Srz,—'The extreme severity of the gale on Sunday, the 22nd, has not been 
equalled for a period of twenty years in these islands, which are noted for 
a great share of bad weather. It has been most disastrous, and amongst the 
casualties, we have suffered severely; but by the exertions of captain and crew 
the ship hasbeen got off from her very perilous position, and is now safe at 
Stromness, waiting a reply from the Admiralty, to be allowed to go on the 
patent slip at this place. 

The morning was calm and showery, and as usual, divisions, muster, &c., 
and liberty men sent on shore by eleven o'clock. At this time the wind was 
north 3 cog. At noon it had increased to 6 coq., when the top-gallant-masts 
were struck, yards pointed to the wind, and men sent to their dinners; the 
ship being well moored. All thoughts of the cables snapping never were 
anticipated, but at 1h. 30m. p.m. a most terrific squall struck the ship, part- 
ing small bower, and shortly afterwards the best bower, drifting the ship on 
to a skerry at the head of the bay; although the sheet anchor was let go, and 
a good scoop on it, yet without effect. ‘Ihe sea increased with the wind, 
making a fair breach over her, as she lay broadside toit on the rocks. Every- 
thing was done that could be :—lower yards got down, and as soon as it was 
safe, top-gallant masts, and all the spars got on deck, by Monday at noon ; 
nothing stood but lower masts; and by Tuesday at noon all the stores, pro-. 
visions, tanks, chain-cables, &c., were all out, (and except tanks which were 
fixed to the ship’s bottom,) landed safely. The stream anchor was laid out, 
and a six-inch hawser made fast to our tender, for the purpose of beaving ship 
off, the stream backed by a 12-pounder carronade. At 7 p.m. succeeded in 
slewing the ship's head to N.N.E., but the tide falling, left us in a worse po- 
sition, with her stern-post high up on the rocks, and bow in deep water. 
Shores were got on port side, but carried away ; the ship falling over, resting 
on one of her bow tanks. The mainmast was now cut away to ease the ship, 
otherwise she must have gone over on her beam ends, and bilged. 

All night, and until 11 p.«. next day, was employed in throwing bal- 
last overboard, which was difficult to get at, owing to the ship lying so 
much over; the ports were caulked in, and hatches battened down. At noon 
she listed still farther than the former ebb, crushing the bow-tank, but which 
still kept her from falling on her broadside : the supense of these two hours 
was very trying. Every officer and man holding on, indeed lying on their 
backs on the deck, the word having been passed for not one to move, the 
slightest movement being expected to be the means of her going over. At 2 
P.M. we felt much relieved by tinding the tide had commenced flo ing; but 
it appeared an age, until the water was sufficiently under the bilge to 
water-buoy her. It was now very doubtful if the ship would lift, owing to 
the bow tank being crushed ; but all the boats were lashed to the lee bow, in 
helping to lift, and at 4 p.m. (although the water came nearly to the comings 
of fore hatcb,) we had the satisfaction to find her lifting, and the water 
receding from her decks. A tank was now filled, and hoisted out of the water 
at the bowsprit end for the purpose of depressing bow, and lifting stern, the 
purchases hove as taut as they would bear, and the men employed getting 
fore-cap and top down, in case the ship should not come off; but whilst en- 
gaged in the above, we were gratified by finding her slip quietly into the 
water. Never were countenances brightened more suddenly, although from 
beginning to end (which was no trifle, from 1 p.m. on Sunday, until 8 p.m. 
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on Wednesday, ) the men had worked with adetermination and cheerfulness I 
have never seen surpassed, striving against each other to do best,—the com- 
mander showing an example, which I trust he will get due credit for, never 
leaving the deck, indeed having but two hours rest on the cabin floor, the 
whole time of our being on the skerry. 

When it is taken into consideration, that with the exception of employing 
two shore boats to land cables, &c., all this service was performed by the 
ship's crew, and that the ordering tanks to be fitted to lift the ship, and 
indeed, all the work, was carried out by the commander, who attended per- 
sonally to everything, encouraging and doing all man could do— surely he 
deserves great credit ; and I, myself, look back on it as a piece of work sel- 
dom equalled. If these hastily written lines meet a place in your useful 
paper, they may be the means of quieting the minds of many interested in the 
Mastiff, and crew, and show that perseverence will overcome what are often 
deemed impossibilities ; indeed, although Sanday is famous for wrecks, and 
the Sanday people are experienced in assisting vessels off, yet all we saw 
agreed, if we succeeded, it would be wonderful with our limited means, 

I am, Sir, very truly yours, 
ONE OF THE “ MASTIFF'S.” 





Tue America, 50, Captain Sir ‘1humas Maitland, got on shore on a pin- 
nacle-pointed rock, lying about two thirds ofa mile S.S.W., true bearing from 
from the centre of the Bource Rocks off the south end of the Bayona Islands, 
at the entrance of Vigo. She had the head pilot of Vigo on board at the 
time. ‘The rock was not known to exist before; there were 15 fathoms close 
to at the time she struck. She drew about 20 feet. 

“The 6th of September is the day appointed for the squadron to sail for a 
short cruise.” 


NavuticaL Notices. 


Lieuts or St. Guorcs anp Caps St. Bras, Florida.— Caution to Seamen. 
S1n.— Will you be so good as togive this publicity in the Nautical Magazine 
for the better information of my countrymen. 1! also beg to inform you that 
the old lighthouse which was injured some time ago still remains on Dog 
Island, therefore, there is with the new lighthouse, two buildings standing, 
and a stranger not knowing this on making Dog Island, might think itwas 
not the eastern pass. I also enclose you an account of the re-lighting of 
Cape Florida lighthouse, which was destroyed by the Indians in the Indian 
war in Florida, which I gave you an account of very soon after it occurred. 

I remain, Sir, 
JoserH Cornrortu, 
Master of the ship Rothschild of Liverpool. 


As a very old subscriber, I wish shipowners would be 80 good as to send the 
Nautical on board of their ships as a Library. 


ine regret that this communication has been so tong in appearing, but the 
elay appears to have been unavoidable.—Ep. ] 


“ Port of Apalachicelu, May 28th, 1847. 
“ I¢ is the intention of the United States Government to erect two New light- 
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houses in this district, some time in the next Autumn, one at Cape St. George 
and the other at Cape St. Blas. ‘Ihe former is about 17 miles west of Dog 
Island light, the latter about 17 miles west of St. Georges light, at the en- 
trance of our harbour. The tower will be about 90 feet high, and may be 
scen 15 or 18 miles at sea, by vesscls navigating the gulf, in going to or from 
New Orleans to the ortugas. 
“Yours respectfully, 
“James W. Spencer, Collector.” 
“To J. Cornforth Esq., ship Rothschild.” 





Dyer Isuanp ReEeEr. 


Accounts have been received at the Admiralty, of a reef, apparently extend- 
ing south-westerly from Dyer Island, which lies 30 miles to the westward o 
Cape Agulhas. H.M. Sloop Plot, on her passage from the East Indies, to 
Simon's Bay, on the 10th of July last, was stecring N.N.W. for Cape Hanglip, 
when at 4h 10m. a.m. breakers were reported ahead. ‘The ship was prompt- 
ly wore, but she slightly touched in coming round, though by the time she 
had come to the wind, the water had deepened to 14 fathoms. The anchor 
was then dropped, and the following compass bearings were taken from her 
anchorage. 

Cape Hanglip é ; : : ‘ N.N.W. 
The Bluffinside of Danger Point , ‘ A E. 
Extremes of Dyer Island. ‘ N b.E. to N.E b.E.gE. 
Extreme of the Eastern Reef : . ENLE. 
South Bluff . . ' ‘ . . S.E. 

South extreme of low land : ; , . §.E.D.S. 

The distance of that anchorage from Dyer Island was estimated at 500 
yards; and the spot on which the vessel touched, was considered by Capt. 
Wilson, to be about 400 yards from the Island. 

As the track ofthe Pilot was that which is generally followed by vessels 
mooring along the coast, between Cape Agulhas and Simons Bay, it will be 
as well to add a few remarks, as a caution to the mariner; not to make too 
free with that part of the shore. Mr. Walker, the Queen’s Harbour Master 
at Plymouth, who formerly commanded II.M. Store Brig Dispatch, employ- 
ed between Simons and Algoa Bays, obscrves “ Danger Point, is a low penin- 
sular point of land running out from the main, about six milcs in a W.S.W. 
direction; a ledge of rocks extend from it in the same direction, nearly two 
miles, on which the sea breaks heavily. This point was formerly known as 
Bluff Point, but very improperly, as the high land which appears at a distance 
like a bluff, is at least, three leagues inside of it. Dyer Island is low, and 
sandy, surrounded apparently with rocks, on which the sea breaks with great 
fury’” 





The Agent to Lloyd’s at Wellington, New Zealand, in a letter dated 17th, 
December last, states that the moorings laid down in the roadstead at Tar- 
anald, have been carried away, and that in consequence the roadstead is 
more than usually hazardous for vessels, that no vessel can remain there in 
a north-wester, the prevalent wind. 


Pivot Starr at T'ampico.—The following directions to masters of vessels 
ria Bay of Tampico, pboncarea by the recently established United 
States Pilots there, has been forwarded to Lloyds. Durectruns.—As several 
vessels have run great risks in coming in towards the Bar of ‘Tampico, you 
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will please give notice to masters that there are the U.S. Pilots at the bar, 
and that as soon as a vessel shows herself a boat goes out to meet her; but 
should the bar be too rough to pass, a black fla will be hoisted on the north 
point, and the vessel willeither anchor in 3 fathoms, or stand off. Should 
vessels by accident get so close in as to have to run in or to go on shore, a 
boat will come as near as possible and point with a flag in what direction to 
steer. Bring the houses on the north point to bear W.N.W., and they will 
be off the mouth of the channel. If it be safe for vessels to stand in, a white 
flag will be hoisted ; but only when it is impossible to get over the bar will 
the black flag be hoisted. When it is really possible to cross, a boat will be 
off the bar from daylight till dark. 





Rock orr Locu Cuayr, Hebrides or Lewis Islands.—On the 30th of August 
Mr. W. H. Burke commanding the Kite, revenue cruizer, discovered a rock 
near the entrance of Loch Clay, in a position which it might be supposed 
would have made it familiarly known long since, but of which it appears his 
peor hai no knowledge or suspicion, although he had been more than a 

undred times in and out of the Loch. ‘The rock is about 200 feet in length 
N.N.W. and S.S.E,, and about 100 feet in width, having 5 feet water on its 
shoalest part at low water neap tides. It bears south cmagoeue) a little 
more than half a mile from the western entrance point of Loch Clay, and 
when on the rock Valumis point bears S.E, and the Isle of Glash lighthouse 
point S.W. 2 W., (magnetic). The soundings about the rock are very irre- 
gular, and there are from 10 to 13 fathoms in its immediate neighbourhood. 
A buoy has been placed on the rock. 





Colonial Secretary's Office, Adelaide, March 23rd, 1847. 
Investigator’s Srraits.—His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor has 
been pleased to direct that the following Minute, relative to a Harbour of 
Refuge in Investigator’s Straits, be published for general information. 
By his Excellency’s command, 
A. M. Munpy, Colonial Secretary. 


[ Minute. ] 


“T beg to call the attention of mariners navigating Investigator’s Straits 
to the advantages presented by a large bay situated upon the southern coast 
of Yorke’s peninsula, nearly midway between Troubridge shoal and Cape 
Spencer, a place of refuge for shipping on meeting with south-westerly and 
westerly winds, when bound to the westward, or indeed during a north- 
easter, if bound to Port Adelaide. 

‘In Flinder’s chart, this bay is represented as surrounded by shoals, to 
the extent of three or four miles from the shore. Finder does not appear to 
have examined the soundings minutely, and the line of shoal ground is laid 
down rather as conjectural, than as having been ascertained. It has, how- 
ever, deterred navigators froin entering into the bay, except the more ven- 
turesome engaged in the whaling business. In reality the shoals do not 
exist. The bay may be approached with safety ; and good anchoring ground 
will be found near the western shore in 7 fathoms, sandy bottom, at about 
one mile from the beach ; in 4 fathoms at about half that distance. On the 
enstern shore of the bay, near Troubridge hill, the water is deep, and a vessel 
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may approach within a quarter ofa mile of the beach before obtaining sound- 
ings with 7 fathoms of line. 

“The western shore of the bay is formed by a promontory of low sand 
hills, clothed with grass and trees, (the oak) terminating in a flat rocky point, 
which forms an effectual breakwater during south-west gales. Under lee of 
this point ships may ride at anchor in smooth water, with every facility for 
getting under way whenever the wind becomes favourable. Although the 
bay is open to the south and south-east, winds from those quarters, owing to 
the narrowness of the strait, do not raise a sea sufficient to impede a vessel 
in waying anchor. 

‘* Mariners bound to the westward, mecting adverse winds in the Straits, 
occasionally seek shelter under lee of Point Marsden, or in Nepean Bay, or 
they bear up for Port Adelaide. In either case, much more time and dis; 
tance is lost thaa by resorting to the bay in question. 

‘‘ For convenient reference hereafter, I purpose assigning to this bay the 
name of Sturt, and to the low sandy point forming the western part of it, 
that of Davenport. 

“The wooded sandhills on Point Davenport may be about 40 to 50 feet in 
height; and at about half'a mile inland are salt water lagoons, dry in sum- 
mer. Fuel wood rae be obtained easily, as well as grass for cattle embarked ; 
and [ have very little doubt that fresh water would be obtained in sinkin 
wells on the shore above high water mark. If so, Sturt’s Bay will be foun 
to be of importance in the conveyance of stock to Port Lincoln.” 

“ Frep. H. Ross, Lieutenant Governor,” 
“ Government House, Adelaide, 24th March, 1847.” 





Trinity-house, London, August 24th, 1847. 
BEACON ON THB TonGuE Sanp.—This Corporation having caused a standing 
beacon surmounted by a ball, to be erected upon the Tongue Sand in fifteen 
feet at low water spring tides, the following marks and compass bearings, 
which have been taken at its position, are hereby made public, viz: 
Moncton beacon twice its length open to the eastward of 


Lower Hale Grove ; ; : : ‘ : S.S.W. 
The easternmost of the two mills at Margate, between the 
two white chimnies of the New Baths : : S.S.E. 
North-east Tongue buoy and Shingles beacon in line N. 3 E. 
East Tongue buoy : F ; , ; ; E.b.S, 
North Foreland lighthouse ; . te S.S.E. $ 5. 
By Order J. Hernert, Secretary. 





Trintty-house, London, A t 26th, 1847. 

Goopwir Sanps.— Marks on their Eastern side Notice is hereby given 
that in order more effectually to denote the line of the Goodwin Sands upon 
their eastern side, this Corporation has caused an additional beacon and buoy 
as hereunder described, to be placed thereon, viz.— 

A Standing beacon, near the edge of that part of the Sand which dries at 
low water spring tides, and is called the South Calliper ;—this beacon is 
painted black, and is surmounted by a cage, the top of which is 40 feet above 
the ordinary level of high water,—the marks and compass bearings thereat 
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St. Peter's Church in line with the north end of the trees 

of East Cliff Lodge : : ‘ North 
Ramsgate church, and Albion tavern in line ‘ . 
Waldershare tower, its width open north of Ripple mill W.b.N. $N. 


North Foreland lighthouse N.2E, 
Swatchway beacon ; 5 : N.E. se 
Gull Light vessel : ‘ : ; N. 
South-east Goodwin buoy _.. : . & 5. W. 
South Sand Head Light vessel ; : WS W. 


South Foreland High Light vessel , ; W. 38. 

A large Nun buoy, coloured Red, and bearing a staff with a triangular 
top, has been placed off the north-east part of the Sands, in eleven fathoms 
at low water spring tides, with— 

St. Lawrence Church on with the Royal Hotel at Ramsgate N.W. 
Upper Deal mill, on with the south side of the Naval Hospital W. 4S. 
South Foreland High Lighthouse, its length on with 


the cliff northward of St Margaret's Bay S.W.b. W. 3 W. 
North Foreland Lighthouse : ; N.b.W. ? W. 
Gull Light vessel ; : : . . W.DN. 
North Sand Head or Goodwin Light vessel : N.N.E. } E. 
Swatchway beacon... . . §S.W.2 W. 


And in order to equalize its position between the South Sand Head light 
vessel and the beacon upon the South Calliper, the large Black Nun buoy 
bearing a staff and globe has been moved nearly a mile tu the southward of its 
former position : it now lies in 12 fathoms at low water spring tides, with 

The clock of the Naval Hospital midway between C He 


mill and lower Walmer mill ; ‘ W.4N. 
Ringwold Church, on with Mr. Curling’s house at 
Kingsdown ; : ‘ , N.W.b.W.4W. 
South Sand Head Light vessel in line with the South 
Foreland High Lighthouse . : West 
South Calliper beacon : ; : N.E. 
By order J. Hegpest, Secretary. 


New CuHarrts. 
( Published by the Admiralty, and sold by R. B. Bate, 21, Poultry. ) 
Arcas Cay, Gulf of Mezico, Capt. Burnett, 1848. Price 6d. 
Trranauzs, Obispo Shoals, Gulf of Mexico, Capt. Barnett, 1843. Price 6d. 
River SHamnon, Sheet J., Com. Wolfe, 1845. Price 3s. 


EXAMINATION OF Masters axpD MatTEs IN THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 


We are not enabled in our present number to give any additional list of 
officers who have been examined since the list issued by the Board of Trade 
on the 9th of June last. Up to that time we find a complete list of the Mas- 
ters and Mates who have been examined and obtained Certificates of Quali- 
fication from the commencement of the voluntary system in 1845, has been 
published in Lloyd’s Register of British Shipping, for the year 1847-8. 

As, however, from the want of an alphabetical arrangetnent, the public 
were not enabled readily to find the names of those officers, for whom a par- 
ticular interest may justly have been felt, the committee for managing the 
affairs of Lloyd’s Register Book, in order to obviate this difficulty, as well as 
to give all the facility in their power to the active working of the system, 
have just issued a list alphabetically arranged, and we have much pleasure 
therefore, in subjoining it to these observations. 
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Campbell, D, 2nd |36:Medway, 1000 tons (175936/Portsmouth |12 Feb. 1847 
(as second officer) 













Carter, John (3rd |44/Wensleydale245tongj......... S. Shields | 7 Jan. — 
Carvell, John (3rd |29)Norfolk, 349 tons ...| 10073;London 1 April — 
(as mate 
Case, R. J. Ist (38 Caledonia, 281 tonsl......... Liverpool [20 April — 
iextr | 
Clendon, Philip 2nd (380 ........ccccccscesescesccscfeessecees Newcastle | 8 Mar. — 
Close, Robert (2nd .../Olympus,314 tOMS...] ....0.6. London 27 Mar. 1846 
(as mute - 
Cockburn, T. F./2nd /35'Forth, 1147 tons ...|336545) Portsmouth |16 April, 1847 
(as chief officer) 
Cooper, James {Ist |...'Cowlitz, 400 tons ...|......... London 9 Sep:. 1846 
(as mate) 
Corrigall, John |2nd |24 Ruth, 245 tons ......|.......4 S Shields {10 Feb, — 
Criddeford HB. [2nd |28 Nile, 283 tons......... 57399| London 7 June, 1847 
(as mate) : 
Cunningham, J./8rd 37 Columbia, 229 tons |......... S. Shields | 3 Oct. 1846 
Dando, A.C. {2nd |24 e Vincent, 628 tons} 162)London 19 April 1847 
as mate) 
Davidson, W.A.|2nd 9 ing Gree om 4130 London 19 April — 
as mate) 
Davidson, A. (3rd |... Lord Sacer Sin eee Dundee 2 Dec. 1845 
Davies, J. A. (2nd 31 Constant, 535 tons |......... London 7 June, 1847 
(as mate) 
Davison, B. 2nd '26 Huron, 271 tons ...!......... S. Shields (30 Jan. — 
| | (as mate) | 
Davison, R. 2nd ‘45 Hylton, 231 tons ...!)......... S. Shields 8 April — 
Deecker, G. W.'2nd [...|..c.c.ccssseseeceensevecees | ues ead London 6 Jan. 1846 
Dent, Edwin G.ilst |...) cccccscecessccceeceelessceeees London 28 Nov. 1845 
Ditcham, E. L. |Ist 23 Dahlia, }00 tons ...!......... London _|30 Oct. 1846 
Dixon, Joseph 2nd 46 Doncaster, i tons',........ S. Shields | 1 April 1847 
as mate 
Doutty, W. C. [ist Fie Royal 543'..,...... London 20 May — 
tons | 
Down, Henry Ist ee 1400 tons |,........ Londou 25 Aug. 1846 
| (as mate) 


Downes, S. T. [1st |33 Caledonia, 1200 tons 170128|Liverpool | 9 Feb. 1847 





extr (as second offticer) 
Downward, W.|ist |28' Albert Edward, 327:258141|Liverpool (27 April — 
tons 
Duncan, John (2nd 37/Memnon, 245 tons...|.,....... S. Shields jl+ Janw — 
Duncan, W. Ist |25 Glammis Castle, 342),,....... Dundee 13 Oct. 1846 
tons 
Dine Wes. 120d icclecccccdensiceracscel asia Newcastle | 8 Jan. 1847 


Dye, T. F. 2nd |23. Eclipse, 540 tons ... 


4268 London 14 April — 
(as mate) 


Edwards, O. ist |...| Macedon, 529 tons 8697) London 4 July, 1846 
(as chief mate) 
Ellerby, John |1st |24 Gilmore, 500 tons...| 19977|London 5 Feb. 1847 
(as mate) 
Elliott, John (2nd }29 Brack, 217 tons......|......... S. Shields | 6 Mar. 1847 
Ellis, John Ist (30 Martha, 248 tons ...|......... Liverpool (26 Jan. 1847 


Elmstone, C. T./2nd |25 Joseph Somes, 774/324297 London 30 April — 
| tons (1 mate) 
Emery, James (2nd \30'Late Mate ofthe ... 


Karnest, 184 tons 


45389 8. Shields 5 Feb. 1846 
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Fenton James {2nd 23\Enterprize, 313 tons(!58498)Liverpool |16 Mar. 1346 


















(as mate) 
Fergus C.S. TSG ‘0% percaiaiaths saseiseaseeenete tines lowiaeaainnn Glasgow 19May — 
Fletcher, John |3rd |38|Brothers, 155 tons...|......... S. Shields {12 Sept. — 
as mate) 
Foster, Thomas|2nd |30|Hopewell, 268 tons |......... S. Shields | 3Sept. — 


Freeman, Ben. |gnd |22;/Duchess Northum-/329040, London 13 May, 1847 
berland, 541 tons... 
34767| London 26 May, — 


Garnock James|igt |25|/Hope 330 tons ......)... s-e-s[Laverpool |20 Feb. — 
junr. 

Gibb, George [3rd |36|Grantham, 227 tong).........\S. Shields (20 Aug. 1846 

Giffney, J. R. [ist |34/Angerona, 731 tons |......... Liverpool 9 Jan. 1847. 

: extr 

Gowland, Josh j2nd |27|Granger, 318 tons...) 14087|S, Shields [19 Mar. 1846 
junr. (as mate) 

Gray, William [ist |...| Vera .....cccccccscocee|ecsveeoes Dundee 17 Nov. 1845 

Gray, W. D._|and |24/Orator, 325 tons ...| 15455|London 29 April, 1846 

(as mate) 

Grebow, W.H. ist |35|W. Murray, 146 tong)......... Liverpool {26 Jan. 1847 

Grebow, Henry|1st |34|Hopkinson, 396 tons|164172/Liverpool 2Mar. — 
Frederick 

Gribble, Charlesignd |30/Ocean Queen, 737 | 32828}London 4Jan. — 

tons (as mate) 
Grieve, Edm. (3rd |32\St. Lawrence 236 |......... S. Shields |17 Feb. 1846 


tons (as mate) 


Hadler, Thomasignd |24|/ Viscount Sandon, .../129081|London 7 June, 1847 
Henry 540 tons (as mate) 
Harons, John 2nd |33,Ruth, 245 tons ......|......... 3. Shields 1 Mar. — 
(as mate) 
Harper, T. 2nd |28\Pomona, 284 tons...|......... S.Shields |18 Jann — 
(as mate : 
Harris, G@. D. land |27;/ Vanguard, 346 tons} 6259|London 15 June, 1846 
(as mate ) 
Harrison, Wm. |ond [25 Stamfordham, 236 |......... S. Shields | 9 April, — 
tons 
Harrison, Wm. jist |34|Acadia, 1400 tons...|......... Liverpool 9 Jan. 1847 
extr 
Hart, Henry T'j2nd |27|Africa, 277 tons......|.....000. London 1 June, — 
Harvey Wm. list |27|Sarah Fleming, 324)......... S. Shields | 4 Sept. 1846 
tons (as mate) 
Hay, John 2nd |26\Cowan, 241 tons ...|......... S. Shields |13 Mar. 1847 
Heard, Richardjist |30|William, 181 tons...|......... Gt. Yarmth | 8 Jan. — 
Heddle Wm. 2nd |80\|Archipelago, 281 ...| 86160|S. Shields |21 Oct. 1846 


Hederstedt, W. |srd |29|Oriental, 1673 tons |262437|London 19 Och. — 
( 
...(Kallibokka, 380 tons| 14449|London 8 Oct. — 


(as mate) 
Henderson K. J.jand |22).........ccsscesecsevcsscee[eosseeses Newcastle (25 Mar. 1847 
Henry, L. 3rd_ |23\Placidia, 198 tons...|......... S. Shields | 7 Nov. 1846 
Herbert, Henry/2nd |36|Lee, 120 tons......... 327668|London 28 Oct. — 
Arthur (as mate) 
Hewison, Wm. [2nd |...)........cccccscsevccccovces{ocoensees S. Shields {26 Mar. 1847 
Hind, John Ist |27|\Caledonia, 1400 tons}108020|/Liverpool | 2 Feb. -- 
extr (as first officer) 
Hinson T. G. [ist |...]......ceeeee Gassanuaeenes | coeurenen London 6 Jan. 1846 


(To be Continued.) 
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TaBLE SHEWING THE Hourty VELociTy oF THE WIND 1n MILEs, 


As determined by the Rev. W. Foster’s Anemome'er, Stubbington, near Farehum, 
Hants.— September, 1847. 
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TABLE SHEWING THE AMOUNT OF Rain 1N INCHES—SEPT., 1847. 
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TABLE SHEWING THE AMOUNT OF WIND IN MILES, AND OF Rain IN INCHES 
FROM EACH Point OF THE ComPass—SeEpt., 1847. 
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Considering from 6 a.m to 6 p.m. day, and from 6 P.M. to 6 A.M. night, we have 
1828 miles the amount of wind during the day, and 783 during the aoe "207 
inches the amount of rain during the day, and -073 during the night. Total wind 
2611 miles, rain *285 inches. The greatest amount of rain was from N.N.W. 

The number of hours during which the rain fell was 18; andthe num- 
ber of hours during which the amount of wind is recorded is 202, during 542 
hours it was calm. 
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To Crean Goitp Lace Epaucettes, &c.—Mix half a dram of liquid 

ainmonia with half a pint of water, wash the gold lace with it, and afterwards 
wash it with pure water, until there is no smell of the aromonia ; by this 
means, all the bronze or green tarnish about the lace will be removed, as it is 
owing to the oxide of copper, which will be dissolved by the ammonia ; but 
the ammonia will not touch the gold or silver, or injure the texture of the 
lace.—Patent Journal. 
[We hope to be pardoned for deviating in this instance from our general 
rule in reprinting the above; it may be a hint worth knowing to many of 
our readers, therefore venture to rest our apology on the motive we have 
in view.—Ep, ] 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


PROMOTIONS. 


Commanpgers—R. D. White—W pn. 
Jones and E. Wilmot on the retired list 
of 1830. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Commanpers —R,. Moormin to Hecate 
—H. Dumaresq to Kite—R. C. Mitchell 
to Devastation—W. Morris to Arab—E. 
Wilmot to Superb. 

LigutreNants—S, Morrish to Asia— 
N. B. Bedingfield to Hecate—H. Warren 
to Kite—G. J Gardner to command the 
Oberon—C. Haydon to command the 
Spider —H. D. Selby to Arab—J. F. 
Kennedy to E-xcellent—W. Amphlett 
and H. S. Hillyar to Asta—R. Robert- 
son to William and Mary. 

Masters—R. B. Mudge to Arab— 
D. N. Welch to Trincomalee. | 

Actina-Master—E Skead to Shear- 
water. 

Seconp-Mastsrs—W. H. Mallard to 
Hecate—W.H Osmond to Antelope— 
C. Fox to Victory—G. Richards to K tle 
—F. T. Jameson to Asia—VW. G. Stur- 
gess to Oberon—C. J. P. Simpson to 
Spider. 


Surceons—-W. McCrea to the Bana- 
na Islands Hospital—W. Roberts to He- 
cate, 

AssisTANtT-SurGeons—R. P. Sparrow 
to Dolphin —T. J. Breen to Hecate—R. 
Hastings to Cumbrian—H. F. Williams 
and H, Slade to the Banana Islands 
hospital—J. Bradshaw to Fury—C. A, 
Robinson and J.M. Holman to Asia. 

Mipsarpmen—W. D. S. Wortley and 
T. M. W. Wynyard to Ocean—C. H. 
Johnstone to Constance—L. Barstow to 
Trincomalee—W.G. H. Johnstone and 
J. R. Simcoe to San Josef—J, P.Small- 
page to Excellent—J. G. Cresswell to 
Victory—R. H. G. Helps to Amphitrite 
F. Parke to Vengeance—E. H. Buck to 
Vizen. 

Nava Capets—E, W. Price to 77in- 
comalee—F,.i: Shaw and A. J. John- 
stone to Asia—P. A. Mackery to Tra- 
JSalgar—W. D.D. Selby to Amphitrite— 
G. W. O. B. Victor to Cambrian. 

PayMASTERS AND PuRsers—F. Gran- 
sore to Arab—J. Warden tu Exrcellent— 
E. B. Robins to Hecate. 

Crerss—H. D. L. P. Baily to Oberon 
—J. Singleton to Spider—S. Fisher to 
Arab—R. Hire to Vindictive. 


Bratn, Marriages, aNnD Deaths. 


Birth. 


On the 8th of Sept. the lady of Mr. E. 
Dunsterville, R.N., of the Admiralty, of 
a son. 


flacriages. 


On the 11th Sept., at Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, C. Tennant, esq., to Gertrude, 
the eldest daughter of Capt. H. Collier, 


AN. 

On tho 2od Sept. at Marylebone, T. 
Frazer, surgeon, n.N., to F.mma, eldest 
daughter of J. D. Watt, esq., Assistant 
Commissary Genera). 


Werths . 


On the 14th Sept., at Southsea, Rear 
Admiral Bloye, c.s., suddenly, which 
circumstance had such an effect on Mra. 
Bloye, that in a few hours afterwards 
causing her demise, 

On the 13th Sept., at Tichfield, Com- 
mander E. Crouch, r.n., aged 31 years. 

On the Ist Sept., in London, after a 
long and painful illness, Sir R. Dobson, 
M.D., F.R.8., Inspector of Hospitals. 

On the 25th Aug,, Lieut. S. Colstun, 
R.B., at Arthurstown, leaving a widow 
and seven children. 


It is with extreme regret we have to announee the death of the Rev. Dr. William 
Pearson, L.L.D., rector of South Kilworth, in the 81st year of his age. This highly 
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gifted and talented gentleman, besides leading a life of uncommon excellence, has 
published several very valuable works on astronomy, which he has presented to the 
Astronomical Society of London, of which he was the founder and Father, in order 
that after his decease, they may be distributed gratis to the members of that society 
of which he was for many years the leading member and supporter, and by which 
as well as by a large circle of friends, his loss will be deeply and sincerely regretted. 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory, 
From the 2Ist of August, to the 20th of September, 1347. 






























































Da Barometer Fahrenheit Wind. 
PS} In Inches and! Thermometer Weather. 
5 | Decimals. In the Shade. | Quarter. Stregnth. 
| wi{gie|» | fe as 
° N.. 
3 9 aM. |3P. M 4 a3 = a.é csr ate es 
In Dec'In Dee! | | | | 
| 29°97 | 29°91 | 63 | 74 52176 '> NW ay 2 
29:72 | 29°71 | 65166 56/66: 8W !BWi4 | 3 
29°94 | 30-00 ; 53 | 59 | 49 60 | N N 5 [5 
30°13 | 30°16 | 55 | 53 | 50, 64' N | N | 5/3 
30°15 | 3012 | 59 | 66/51 !69| N | N | 4/2 
Th.! 30°21 | 30°23; 63 | 67 |58}70| N | N |4/2 
30 32 | 30°32 , 59) 73) 51/75: NW, N 1 i | 
30°36 | 30°30 60/74 55/74| W NW 1 j1 
30°20 30°14 | 59 68 | 55 69 | NW | N |2 .2 
30'10 | 30:06 ' 54 | 63|50'64;NW' W 1! | 2 
Tu. 30°00 | 30:04 | 59/63 | 55 |64'NW' NW 4 [3 
29°92 | 2982 | 56| 65 | 48/66; sw jij sw i4 |6 
Th, 29°83 | 2991 | 56 | 58 | 48,62) NW | NW 6 | 5 
29°98 | 29:83 50/53/44 56/ W | SW 38 [5 
29°85 | 29:89 50/57/46 58|NW/NW/38 | 2 
29°87 | 29°87 49/59 | 40,60) W |NW,2 |2 
29°88 | 29°92 51 | 58 | 43)60| NW 'NW 4 /3 
2999 | 2993 50/60! 41/683) 8w | wi3 3 
29°85 | 29°88 58 | 61 | 53 | 62; SW | NW?) | 3 
30°10 | 30°12 53 67 | 39 ,67;SW | SW 1 1 
30°16 | 30°13 58 | G5 | 52 68 | SW sw'2 |8 
3016 | 30:12 58 64/53 661 N N /1 [1 
12 Su. | 2996 29:93 59 66 49 67° 8W i swi4 |5 
13 29°32 29°82 62 | 54 54. 67 | swj;N 1363 
14 Tu | 29°92 29°92 52, 58 ' 45/59! W wii;3 
15 |W. | 29:95 | 29-92 55/60/42 ci] wl] wjp4ia 
16 |Th.| 29-41 | 29°41 59/62/51 63) W | W rh 8 
17 .F. | 29°55 ' 29°31 65/54/45 60! W/W $6 '5 
18 |8, | 29°51 | 29°62 51/53) 44 56/ Wi Wis = 5 
19 |Su. | 29°97 | 29°96 46 | 57 | 38' 58 | NW) W 2 2 
20 M, | 29°72 2976 54] 61/48 60 wilWw a4 





August, 1847.——Mean height ofthe Barometer — 30 Inches; Mean temperature —* 36°0341. 
degrees; depth of rain failen ==2°33 inch. 





TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Weare unavoidably obliged to reserve the remaining part of the list of 
Masters and Mates who have passed examination for our next number. 

Our old friend and correspondent “Stormy Jack” we are heartily glad is 
come to life again, he has our best wishes. 

The comrounication from the ‘ ComMMANDER OF THE Barque Mam” shall 


receive attendance. , 


—_—_— 


Hunt, Frinter, 3, New chnreb Street, Edgware Road. 


THE 
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AND 


Nabal Chronicle. 
NOVEMBER, 1847. 


MARITIME LIGHTS ON THE CoasT oF SPAIN. 


[An official Notification has been received, intimating the intention of the 
Spanish Government, by Royal Decree, to establish a new general 
plan of Light-houses on the Coast of Spain and adjacent Islands. It 
is to be carried into effect within five years at a cost of 20,000,000 
reals (£200,000); authorizing also the imposition of a general Light 
Tax on every ton, of all vessels entering Spanish ports. The follow- 
ing is a translation of the Report of the Minister of Commerce, with 
that of the Royal Decree, and the places fixed on for carrying out this 
important ordinance. ] 


Ministry of Commerce, Instruction and Public Works, 
Mapam.—The service of Light-houses, deficient and imperfect on our 
coasts and harbours, as it is extensive and well-organised in all civilized 
states, has succeeded at length in obtaining from Your Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the full attention which it has long called for, as an object of the 
highest interest for the prosperity of our commerce, and not less beneficial 
to other nations, and even to the whole human race. 

Until a recent period, the Light-houses of Spain were left to local 
superintendence; and to such an extent was the want of m carried, 
that the vigilance of the Government was never ex unless when 
called upon to enforce the tax intended for their erection and maintenance. 
It is owing to this deplorable negligence that a nation which was so long 
reckoned as a maritime power of the first order, and which is yet 
destined by nature to recover its former rank in that respect, does not at 
this moment reckon twenty light-houses on its extensive coasts and 
numerous harbours. It is true, that through the care of those who have 
more immediately felt the consequences of such neglect, such as our 
light-houses are, they have satisfied to a certain extent the wants of 
navigation in the localities where they are situated; but it is not less 
certain that the interests of general navigation have been hitherto neg- 
lected or totally forgotton. This is shewn by the want of light on the 
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capes and principal points of landing on our coasts, which in the opinion 
of native and foreign navigators, require it with a decided preference. 

The cause indicated being admitted as the principal reason of our 
backwardness in maritime illumination; it was felt by the Government 
that it ought to be considered as one of the most important duties of the 
State; andin order to apply a proper remedy to the incompleteness 
of the assistance afforded by the existing lights to the security of navi- 
gation, the discussion and proposition of fit measures were entrusted to 
a special permanent commission, which was formed for that effect by 
Royal Ordinance issued in accordance with the Admiralty Department, 
by the Department then in charge of Public Works, among which Light- 
houses are everywhere included. 

The above commission, composed of persons competent by their intel- 
ligence and consummate experience, have given their opinion in a full 
and well considered statement, presenting as the result of the continued 
deliberations which preceded their memorial, a “General Plan of Mari- 
time I]lumination for the Coasts and Harbours of Spain, and the adjacent 
Islands,” based upon the most ample local information, united to a know- 
ledge of the aids presented by science to realise, with all the perfection 
of which it is susceptible, an improvement as important as it is desirable. 

In the subjoined statement or summary of the above-mentioned plan, 
the places are given where it is proposed to establish the 105 lights of 
all classes ‘ntanded for the eaneral illumination of the coasts and harbours, 
which will be aided by a large number of buoys and sea marks, assigned 
. those sites where it is recognized that their assistance is required for 
shipping. 

With the adoption of this plan it is not however intended to fix the 
particular point where each Light-house should be placed; because, with 
the exception of some which have been previously studied in the same 
localities, and of those now existing, which are inserted in their places m 
the statement, they require frequent surveys, with a necessary knowledge 
of local circumstances, to determine the proper points, and at the same 
time to unite in each proposed case, so far as practicable, the circum- 
stances which may best serve to fulfil the conditions of the adopted plan. 
Persons in the public service, and other necessary aids, are available for 
these objects, so that the execution of many lights rp be prepared 
without delay; the plans being formed in anticipation of the funds to be 
produced by the credit to this effect, which will be included in the gene- 
ral business of the state. 

From what is stated, it may be inferred, Madam, that the cost of the 
new plan of Light-houses cannot be estimated very exactly. Neverthe- 
less, the considerations developed by the Commission in the above-men- 
tioned memorial lead to a result, which if it cannot inspire that degree of 
certainty which is given by data more approximating to the reality, may 
suffice to shew that the whole cost of the first establishment will not ex- 
ceed twenty millions of reals. 

But supposing this first sacrifice made, which is light, if compared 
with the immense benefits it must secure, and not difficult to be made, 
if carried over the four or five years required by the construction and 
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establishment of all the light-houses comprehended in the plan, it is in- 
dispeusible to provide for their good management and preservation, by 
organizing in the first instance a body of attendants of sufficient skill 
and intelligence, and by securing at the proper time the additional means 
necessary to fulfil the object. Ifthe former is easy to be obtained, as 
little difficulty luckily will there be found in respect to the amount of cost 
which will be required. The items composing the amount are known, 
as well from the experience of what has been done in other countries, as 
from the cost in our own. The sum, therefore, now fixed to cover the 
annual expense of this important service is 1,200,000 reals. 

Your Majesty will observe with satisfaction that so signal a benefit is 
to be obtained without increasing in a sensible degree the dues which are 
now paid for similar objects, but under different forms and denominations 
in all our ports. Their amount in the last year reached to about 800,000 
reals, it may, consequently, be expected that when this duty shall be made 
to bear more equally upon all maritime commerce, native and foreign, 
although the Treasury cannot at present provide for it by the general 
produce of other taxes, its produce may be increased, as indicated by 
certain statistical data, without causing any greater pressure on the 
generality of contributors, than they now sulfer with the irregularitics 
already indicated. | 

With regard to the small local lights comprehended in the general 
plan, and some others of the same class which may subsequently require 
to be augmented, the undersigned minister is of opinion that the case is 
not yet arrived to determine whether their cost shall fall upon the respec- 
tive villages or communities, or whether it should be includnd in the 
general cost of the Light-houses; but it appears right to state at once the 
principle of equity which the commission has pointed out for the first case 
which consists in exempting from the general taxation the boats of the 
above indicated communities, which shall be under so many tons burden, 
in compensation of the cost of light charged upon them, and which 
therefore, in this respect, must be obligatory. 

It follows, then, that the execution of the entire new plan of Light- 
houses will require, at the highest estimate, a first sacrifice of 2U,000,000 
reals; itis poten moreover, that the cost of the buoysand sea marks com- 
prised in the same plan, may be covered without adding to that amount. 

The undersigned Minister; judging from what has been stated, and 
considering the laudable example given to us by nations more advanced, 
in the increase and improvement of those lights which serve by night as 
a guide to navigators, that they may avoid the hidden rocks and dangers 
which environ them as they near the land, considering the damage 
accruing to the national honour from our profiting in other countries by 
advantages we cannot offer in our own, either to natives or to foreigners; 
the losses which, under these circumstances, are suffered on our i Ha 
as frequent as in their irreparable consequences they are fatal, notwith- 
standing the dues paid by all vessels arriving in our harbours to obtain 
an advantage which they do not receive; and finally, convinced that the 
proposed measure will satisfy as completely as possible a duty which 
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houses in this district, some time in the next Autump, one at Cape St. George 
and the other at Cape St. Blas. ‘The former is about 17 miles west of Dog 
Island light, the latter about 17 miles west of St. Georges light, at the en- 
trance of our harbour. The tower will be about 90 feet high, and may be 
scen 15 or 18 miles at sea, by vessels navigating the gulf, in going to or from 
New Orleans to the Tortugas. 
‘‘Yours respectfully, 
“James W. Spencer, Collector.” 
“To J. Cornforth E'sq., ship Rothschild.” 





Dyer Isuanp REEF. 


Accounts have been received at the Admiralty, of a reef, apparently extend- 
ing south-westerly from Dyer Island, which lies 30 miles to the westward o 
Cape Agulhas. H.M. Sloop Pilot, on her passage from the East Indies, to 
Simon's Bay, on the 10th of July last, was steering N.N.W. for Cape Hanglip, 
when at 4h 10m. a.m. breakers were reported ahead. ‘The ship was prompt- 
ly wore, but she slightly touched in coming round, though by the time she 
had come to the wind, he water had deepened to 14 fathoms. The anchor 
was then dropped, and the following compass bearings were taken from her 
anchorage. 


Cape Hanglip : ‘ ; ; : N.N.W. 
The Bluffinside of Danger Point , : . N, é E. 
Extremes of Dyer Island. ‘ : N b.E. to N.E b.E.$E. 
Extreme of the Eastern Reef : , . ENE, 
South Bluff . , : : ° ‘ S.E. 

South extreme of low land ; . S.E.b.S. 


The distance of that anchorage from Dyer Island was estimated at 500 
ards ; and the spot on which the vessel touched, was considered by Capt. 
ilson, to be about 400 yards from the Island. | 

As the track of the Pilot was that which is generally followed by vessels 

mooring along the coast, between Cape Agulhas and Simons Bay, it will be 
as well to add a few remarks, as a caution to the mariner; not to make too 
free with that part of the shore. Mr. Walker, the Queen’s Harbour Master 
at Plymouth, who formerly commanded H.M. Store Brig Dispatch, employ- 
ed between Simons and Algoa Bays, observes “ Danger Point, is a low penin- 
sular point of Jand running out from the main, about six miles in a W.S.W. 
direction; a ledge of rocks extend from it in the same direction, nearly two 
miles, on which the sea breaks heavily. This point was formerly known as 
Bluff Point, but very improperly, as the high land which appears at a distance 
like a bluff, is at least, three leagues inside of it. Dyer Island is low, and 
sandy, surrounded apparently with rocks, on which the sea breaks with great 
fury:” 





The Agent to Lloyd's at Wellington, New Zealand, in a letter dated 17th, 
December last, states that the moorings laid down in the roadstead at Tar- 
anald, have been carried away, and that in consequence the roadstead is 
more than see hazardous for vessels, that no vessel can remain there in 
a north-wester, the prevalent wind. 

Prior Starr at Tampico.—The following directions to masters of vessels 
ene Ce Bay of Tampico, yaa by the recently established United 
States Pilots there, has been forwarded to Lloyds. Durections.—As several 
vessels have run great risks in coming in towards the Bar of ‘Tampico, you 
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will please give notice to masters that there are the U.S. Pilots at the bar, 
and that as soon as a vessel shows herself a boat goes out to meet her; but 
should the bar be too rough to pass, a black flag will be hoisted on the north 
point, and the vessel will either anchor in S fathoms, or stand off. Should 
vessels by accident get so close in as to have to run in or to go on shore, a 
boat will come as near as possible and point with a flag in what direction to 
steer. Bring the houses on the north point to bear W.N.W., and they will 
be off the mouth of the channel. If it be safe for vessels to stand in, a white 
flag will be hoisted ; but only when it is impossible to get over the bar will 
the black flag be hoisted. When it is really possible to cross, a boat will be 
off the bar from daylight till dark. 





Rocx orr Locn Cray, Hebrides or Lewis Islands.—On the 30th of August 
Mr. W. H. Burke commanding the Kite, revenue cruizer, discovered a rock 
near the entrance of Loch Clay, in a position which it might be supposed 
would have made it familiarly known long since, but of which it appears his 
pist had no knowledge or suspicion, although he had been more than a 

undred times in and out of the Loch. ‘The rock is about 200 feet in length 
N.N.W. and S.S.E., and about 100 feet in width, having 5 feet water on its 
shoalest part at low water neap tides. It bears south Sneenet) a little 
more than half'a mile from the western entrance point of Loch Clay, and 
when on the rock Valumis point bears S.E , and the Isle of Glash lighthouse 
point S.W. 7 W., (magnetic), The soundings about the rock are very irre- 
gular, and there are from 10 to 13 fathoms in its immediate neighbourhood. 
A buoy has been placed on the rock. 





Colonial Secretary's Office, Adelaide, Murch 23rd, 1847. 
Investigatog's Srrairs.—His Excellency the Lieutenant- Governor has 
been pleased to direct that the following Minute, relative to a Harbour of 
Refuge in Investigator’s Straits, be published for general information. 
By his Excellency’s command, 
A. M. Munpy, Colonial Secretary. 


[ Minute. ] 


“‘T beg to call the attention of mariners navigating Investigator’s Straits 
to the advantages presented by a large bay situated upon the southern coaat 
of Yorke’s peninsula, nearly midway between Troubridge shoal and Cape 
Spencer, a place of refuge for shipping on meeting with south-westerly and 
westerly winds, when bound tothe westward, or indeed during a north- 
easter, if bound to Port Adelaide. 

‘In Flinder’s chart, this bay is represented as surrounded by shoals, to 
the extent of three or four miles from the shore. Flinder does not appear to 
have examined the soundings minutely, and the line of shoal ground is laid 
down rather as conjectural, than as having been ascertained. I[t has, how- 
ever, deterred navigators froin entering into the bay, except the more ven- 
turesome engaged in the whaling business. In reality the shoals do not 
exist. The bay may be approached with safety; and good anchoring ground 
will be found near the western shore in 7 fathoms, sandy bottom, at about 
one mile from the beach; in 4 fathoms at about half that distance. On the 
eastern shore of the bay, near Troubridge hill, the water is deep, and a vessel 
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may approach within a quarter of a mile of the beach before obtaining sound- 
ings with 7 fathoms of line. 

“The western shore of the bay is formed by a promontory of low sand 
hills, clothed with grass and trees, (the oak) terminating in a flat rocky point, 
which forms an effectual breakwater during south-west gales. Under lee of 
this point ships may ride at anchor in smooth water, with every facility for 
getting under way whenever the wind becomes favourable. Although the 
bay is open to the south and south-east, winds from those quarters, owing to 
the narrowness of the strait, do not raise a sea sufficient to impede a vessel 
in waying anchor. 

‘** Mariners bound to the westward, meeting adverse winds in the Straits, 
occasionally seek shelter under lee of Point Marsden, or in Nepean Bay, or 
they bear up for Port Adelaide. In either case, much more time and dis; 
tance is lost than by resorting to the bay in question. 

‘For convenient reference hereafter, I purpose assigning to this bay the 
name of Sturt, and to the low sandy point forming the western part of it, 
that of Davenport. 

‘‘‘The wooded sandhills on Point Davenport may be about 40 to 50 feet in 
height; and at about half a mile inland are salt water lagoons, dry in sum- 
mer. Fuel wood may be obtained easily, as well as grass for cattle embarked ; 
and [ have very little doubt that fresh water would be obtained in sinki 
wells on the shore above high water mark. If so, Sturt’s Bay will be f 
to be of importance in the conveyance of stock to Port Lincoln.” 

“ Frep. H. Ross, Lieutenant Governor," 
“ Government House, Adelaide, 24th March, 1847.” 





Trinity-house, London, August 24th, 1847. 
Bgracon ON THB TonauE Sanv.—T his Corporation having caused a standing 
beacon surmounted by a ball, to be erected upon the Tongue Sand in fifteen 
feet at low water spring tides, the following marks and compaes bearings, 
which have been taken at its position, are hereby made public, vis: 
Moncton beacon twice its length open to the eastward of 


Lower Hale Grove ‘ : ; . ; : S.S.W. 
The easternmost of the two mills at Margate, between the 
two white chimnies of the New Baths _.. ; S.S.E. 
North-east Tongue buoy and Shingles beacon in line N.}E. 
East Tongue buoy me aug He ; ; ; E.b.S. 
North Foreland lighthouse : : Be is S.S.E. $ B. 
By Order J. Herpgst, Secretary. 





Trinity-house, London, August 26th, 1847. 

Goopwin Sanps.— Marks on their Eastern side —Notice is hereby given 
that in order more effectually to denote the line of the Goodwin Sands upon 
their eastern side, this Corporation has caused an additional beacon and buoy 
as hereunder described, to be placed thereon, viz.— 

A Standing beacon, near the edge of that part of the Sand which dries at 
low water epring tides, and is called the South Calliper;—this beacon is 
painted black, and is surmounted by a cage, the top of which is 40 feet above 
re ordinary level of high water,—the marks and compass bearings thereat 

Bg 
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St. Peter's Church in line with the north end of the trees 


of East Cliff Lodge _.. , North 
Ramsgate church, and Albion tavern in line : N. 4 W. 
Waldershare tower, its width open north of Ripple mill W.b.N. 4 N. 
North Foreland lighthouse ; ; : N. i E, 
Swatchway beacon : ; : ; N.E, 3 E. 
Gull Light vessel 3 : ; : N. 
South-east Goodwin buoy _.. e 15 5. W. 
South Sand Head Light vessel _. ; : WS W. 


South Foreland High Light vessel ; : W. 38. 

A large Nun buoy, coloured Red, and bearing a staff with a triangular 
top, has been placed off the north-east part of the Sands, in eleven fathoms 
at low water spring tides, with— 

St. Lawrence Church on with the Royal Hotel at Ramsgate N.W. 
Upper Deal mill, on with the south side of the Naval Hospital W. 34S. 
South Foreland High Lighthouse, its length on with 


the cliff northward of St Margaret's Bay S.W.b.W. ? W. 
North Foreland Lighthouse : : ; N.b.W. 2? W. 
Gull Light vessel : ; ; ng . W.DdN. 
North Sand Head or Goodwin Light vessel : N.N.E. 4 E. 


Swatchway beacon : . . - .  §.S.W.2 W. 
And in order to equalize its position between the South Sand Head light 
vessel and the beacon upon the South Calliper, the large Black Nun buoy 
bearing a staff and globe has been moved nearly a mile to the southward of its 
former position : it now lies in 12 fathoms at tow water spring tides, with 
The clock of the Naval Hospital midway between C nue 


mill and lower Walmer mill . : W.4N. 
Ringwold Church, on with Mr. Curling’s house at 
Kingsdown : ‘ ‘ ‘ N.W.b.W.4W. 
South Sand Head Light vessel in line with the South 
Foreland High Lighthouse : : West 
South Calliper beacon . ; : N.E. 
: By order J. Hegsret, Secretary. 


New CHARTS. 
( Published by the Admiralty, and sold by R. B. Bate, 21, Poultry. ) 
Argcas Cay, Gulf of Mezico, Capt. Burnett, 1848. Price 6d. 
Trianates, Obispo Shoals, Gulf of Mezico, Capt. Barnett, 1843. Price 6d. 
River Saannon, Sheet I., Com. Wolfe, 1845. Price 3s. 


EXAMINATION OF MasTERS AND MATES IN THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 


We are not enabled in our present number to give any additional list of 
officers who have been examined since the list issued by the Board of Trade 
on the 9th of June last. Up to that time we find a complete list of the Mas- 
tera and Mates who have been examined and obtained Certificates of Quali- 
fication from the commencement of the voluntary system in 1845, has been 
published in Lloyd’s Register of British Shipping, for the year 1847-8. 

As, however, from the want of an alphabetical arrangeinent, the public 
were not enabled readily to find the names of those officers, for whom a par- 
ticular interest may justly have been felt, the committee for managing the 
affairs of Lloyd’s Register Book, in order to obviate this difficulty, as well as 
to give all the facility in their power to the active working of the system, 
have just issued a list alphabetically arranged, and we have much pleasure 
therefore, in subjoining it to these observations. 

NO.10,—VOL, XVI. 43 
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a. 3 
Name of Party who} © 3 | © © |Present or last previous No; of 
baageccied the | 2S (S] 0 Servic.” RgBtr|Where Exam) When. 
S) 
Abbott, George|Ist |40/Dee, 1700 tons ...... 26218/London 6 May, 1847 
(as mate) 
Abbott, George|2nd |39|Dee, 1350 tons ......]...... ...|Portsmouth (26 Feb — 
(as chief mate) 
Alcock, Alex, [21d |...].c.ccocsscsscsscereressoetleveeeaees London 8 Dec. 1845 
Allen, William 2nd |48|Duke of Clarence ...|......... S. Shields (23 Mar. 1846 
229 tons 
Allen, William |Ist |36)Dee, (as commander) |......... Leith 15 Feb. 1847 
Andrews, W. S.J/ist [32 Medway, 844 tons...|......... Portsmouth |29 Mar. — 
extr 
Arkley, David |Ist |... Nile, 287 tons ..... »| ¢0509, Dundee 10 Aug. 1846 
Armstrong, G. |3rd |... Gcrange, 290 tons ...| 10461)/London b7 Mar. — 








(as mate) 
Asbridge,T, W |Ist |24/Rajah Rassa, 450...| 38122/Liverpool | 2 Mar. 1647 


tons (as first mate) 


Atkinson, W. (2nd |28|Dorothy, 244 tong)......... S. Shields 3June — 
(as mate) 

Ballard, W. = |2nd |29,Rumbold, 96 tons .../187623'Yarmouth [25 Jan. — 
(as mate) 

Barker, Charles'2nd |29/Vigilant, 226 tons...}.... .... 'S. Shields (27 Aug. 1846 

Barrett, James [2nd |...{Qucen, 127 tons ...| 70928 Plymeuth {13 Mar. — 
(as mate) 

Beach, T.C. (2nd |32;Graham, 402tons (324155,London 16 May, — 

Beblington, D. 3rd 31 ae : Resolution, suclecieee cos S. Shielda | 2 Jan. 1847 

ons 

Bell, John 2nd |29|Stork, 313 tons......).....0... S. Shields | 3 June, 1847 
as mate) 

Bevis, T. A. {1st |24/Emperor, 672 tons |227953/London 18 Feb. 1846 
(as mate) 

Binnie, R. H. 2nd [34)Princess Royal, 564)......... London 30 April, 1847 

tons 

Blyth, P. D. 2nd |24|\Cressy, 730 tons ...| 33326;London 17 Feb. 1846 
(as mate) 

Booth, J. B. ist {32|Britannia, 1200 tons'328959|London 17 Dew — 
(as mate) 

ee H. |2nd |....Ld. Wm. Bentinck|846545|London 17 Sep — 

1800 tons(as mate) 

Bow - Be id [1st |30 Concord, 287 tons...|......... Dundee 30 Jan, — 

Bowery, W. 2nd |26'Elizabeth, 231] tons |......... §. Shields [18 Mar, — 

Broomfield J. {2nd al EOP OT et Rene r hee lesa deetal London 6Jan — 

Brown, David [2nd /32 Topaz, 254 tons...... 238298/S. Shields (29 Jan. — 

Brown, Peter [ist /40 Ecuador, 394 tons.,.,)......... London 15 Jan, — 


Brown, Francis 2nd |28 Benj. Buck Greene} 6189!London 


Edmund 528 tons (as mate) 

Bruce, John 2nd /28 Granger, 318 tons |......... S. Shields 6 Mar. 1846 

Bruce, Thomas /3rd_ |26/Dione, 112 tons......|......... S. Shields (24 Nov. — 

Butterwick, M. 2nd |.../Stratford, 344 tons} 25654/London $’Qct — 

(as mate) 

Cadell, Francis |lst |25)........ccccccscsssescescseleeesveces Glasgow 6 May, 1847 

Caithness, H. 2nd |26/Useful, 214 tons ..,|......... S. Shidda {14 a 1846 
28 Nov. — 


Campbell, W.0. Ist |38|\Cambris, 1400 tons344117|Liverpool 
extr (as mate) 
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Campbell, D, j2nd 36:Medway, 1000 tons (175936'Portsmouth (12 Feb. 1847 
(as second officer) 


Carter, John (3rd 44/Wensleydale245tongj......... IS. Shields | 7 Jan. — 

Carvell, John |3rd |29|Norfolk, 349 tons ...| 10073'London ! April — 
(us mate ) 

Case, R. J. Ist |38 Caledonia, 281 tonsj......... Liverpool (20 April — 

extr 

Clendon, Philipj2nd [30..................ceceseececfeseeeeees Newcastle | 8 Mar. — 

Close, Robert (2nd |...'Olympus,314 tons...) ........ London 27 Mar. 1846 
(as mute) 

Cockburn, T. F. 2nd |85'Forth, 1147 tons .../336545/Portsmouth |16 April, 1847 

(as chief officer) 

Cooper, James {Ist |...'Cowlitz, 400 tons ...|......... London 9 Sep:. 1846 
(as mate) 

Corrigall, John '2nd |24 Ruth, 245 tons ......|........- S Shields (10 Feb, — 

Criddeford HB. |2nd |28 Nile, 283 tons......... 57399 London 7 June, 1847 
(as male) : 





Cunningham, J./8rd |37 Columbia, 229 tons |......... 


S. Shields 3 Oct. 1846 
Dando, A.C. {2nd |24St. Vincent, 628 tons| 162 


London 19 April 1847 





as mate) 
Davidson, W.A.|2nd caine Grove,35ltons| 4430 London 19 April — 
| (as mute) 
Davidson, A. {8rd |...'Lord Panmure ......'.......6. Dundee 2Dec. 1845 
Davies, J. A. (2nd '31 Constant, 535 tons |......... London 7 June, 1847 
| | (as mate) 
Davison, B. 2nd 26 Huron, 271 tons ...!......... S. Shields |30 Jan. — 
| (as mate) 
Davison, R. ae 45 Hylton, 231 tons ...!.........!8, S. Shields | 8 April — 
Deecker, G. W.'2 cal cece ce es ene cee c eee eeeee see slegeevenee London 6 Jan. 1846 
Dent, Edwin G. ist Sop aes sickolonsnssuaneentaceei eas tones London 28 Nov. 1845 
Ditcham, E. L. |Ist :23 Dahlia, }OOtons ...!......... London 30 Oct. 1846 
Dixon, Joseph (2nd 46 Doncaster, Bi tons'..,...... S. Shields | 1 April 1847 
(as mate 
Doutty, W. C. |Ist 46'Princess Royal 543’......... London 20 May — 
tons 
Down, Henry ist |...'.Bombay, 1400 tons ]......... Londou 25 Aug. 1846 
(as mate) 
Downes, 8. T. {1st |33 Caledonia, 1200 tons 170128) Liverpool 9 Feb. 1847 
extr (as second gffiicer) | 
Downward, W.|Ist |28 Albert Edward, 327\258141|Liverpool (27 April — 
tons 
Duncan, John (2nd |37/Memnon, 245 tons...!,........18. S. Shields jl4 Jan — 
Duncan, W. {ist |25 Glammis Castle, 342!,,,,..... Dundee 13 Oct. 1846 
tons 
Durnin, We Ma 18nd | ce) caves dee vusscaandtxesess! ccc caine Newcastle 8 Jan. 1847 
Dye, T. F. 2nd |23 Eclipse, 540 tons ...| 4268 London 14 April — 
(as mate) | 
Edwards, O. = _|sst |..-: Macedon, 529 tons 8697) London 4 July, 1846 
(as chief mate) 
Ellerby, John jist |24 Gilmore, 500 tons ...; 19977|/London 5 Feb. 1847 
(as mate) 
Elliott, John {2nd +29' Brack, 217 tons......|......... S. Shields 6 Mar. 1847 
Ellis, John ist |30 Martha, 248 tons ...|......... Liverpool (26 Jan. 1847 


Elmstone, C. T.j2nd |25 Joseph Somes, 774/324297 London 30 April — 
tons (as mate) 
Emery, James [2nd |30'L.ate Mate ofthe ...| 45389 8. Shields 5 Feb. 1846 
Earnest, 184 tons 


t 
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Fenton James [2nd 





















(as mate) | 
Fergus C.S. L8t |...|ccccccscccsccccnececcssssc|esnescens Glasgow 
Fletcher, John |3rd_|38|Brothers, 155 tons...|......... S. Shields 
as mate) 
Foster, Thomas/2nd |30|Hopewell, 268 tons |......... S. Shields 


Freeman, Ben. (2nd |22|Duchess Northum-/329040 London 
berland, 541 tons... 


Freer, William |and |29|Curraghmore, 381 | 34767|London 
tons, (as mate) 
Garnock James|igt |25|Hope 330 tons ......|..esseeee Liverpool 
junr. 


Gibb, George |3rd |36)Grantham, 227 tons)......... S. Shields 

Giffney, J. R. [ist |34|Angerona, 731 tons |......... Liverpool 
: extr 

Gowland, Josh |2nd |27|Granger, 318 tons...) 14087|S. Shields 


junr. 
Gray, William [Ist |... 
Gray, W. D. |2nd |24/Orator, 325 tons ... 


(as mate) 
Grebow, W.H. list |35|W. Murray, 146 tong)......... Liverpool 
Grebow, Henrylist |34|Hopkinson, 396 tons|164172/Liverpool 


Frederick 
Gribble,Charlesjand |30/Ocean Queen, 737 
tons (as mate) 


Grieve, Edm. (3rd (32/St. Lawrence 236 |......... S. Shields 
tons (as mate) 
Hadler, Thomas|2nd |24/Viscount Sandon, .../129081/London 
Henry 540 tons (as mate) 
Harons, John {2nd |33/Ruth, 245 tons ......].......4. 3. Shields 
(as mate) 
Harper, T. ond |28|\Pomona, 284 tons...!......+6 S. Shields 
(as mate) 
Harris, G. D. |2nd |27|Vanguard, 346 tons} 6259)London 
(as mate 
Harrison, Wm. [2nd |25'Stamfordham, 236 |......... S. Shields 
tons 
Harrison, Wm. |ist |34|Acadia, 1400 tons...|......... Liverpool 
extr 
Hart, Henry T.l2nd |27/A frica, 277 tons......|.....64+. London 
Harvey Wm. jist |27|Sarah Fleming, 324)......... S. Shields 
tons (as mate) 
Hay, John ond |26|\Cowan, 241 tons ...|...... |S. Shields 
Heard, Richard|ist |30|William, 181 tons...]......... Gt. Yarmth 


Heddle Wm. [2nd |30|Archipelago, 281 ... 

tons (as mate) 
Hederstedt, W. |3rd |29\Oriental, 1673 tons |262437|/London 
(as quarter master) 


Hellyer, Edwin. |2nd |...|Kallibokka, 380 tons| 14449)/London 


(as mate) 
Henderson K. J.|2md |22|.......cssecsesvccsecsccene[reesevees Newcastle 
Henry, L. 3rd |23)Placidia, 198 tons...|......... S. Shields 
Herbert, Henry/|2nd |36|Lee, 120 tons......... 327668|London 
Arthur (as mate) 
Hewison, Wm. [2nd |...|.......ssscececceeecececcceferseeeees S. Shields 
Hind, John Ist |27|\Caledonia, 1400 tons|108020|Liverpool 
extr (as first officer) 
Hinson T. G. PSG. Vad ecevseeiaeocen dtcaweeste] ovetewess| London 


(To be Continued.) 















19 Mar. 


17 Nov. 


17 Feb. 


1 Mar. 
18 Jan. 


9 Jan. 


18 Mar. 
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23|Enterprize, 313 tons 158498 Liverpool | 16 Mar. 1846 
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TaBLeE SHEWING THE Hourty VELocity or THE WIND 1n MILEs, 


Ay determined by the Rev. W. Foster’s Anemometer, Stubbington, near Farehum, 
Hants,— September, 1847. 
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TABLE SHEWING THE AMOUNT OF Ratn in IncHES—SEPT., 1847. 
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TABLE SHEWING THE AMOUNT OF WIND IN MILES, AND OF RAIN IN INCHES 
FROM EACH PoINT OF THE ComMPASS—SEPT., 1847. 
N|NNE NEENE E ESE BE 88K] 8 SSW BW (|WSW! W WNW XW! NSW 
Miles | .] 90876 ./)., . {| . >. |. |. 846) 507605, . . | 209 
4 ) | ' 1 








| | | 
No. of . 9 66 . . e | e } e ° ° 24 . 52 . e 15 
hours | | | 
Velo. 2]. 3 : ide Hise dee 14, 141197 . 13 
os ne 5 = | | | | | " 

Amt d) 0 . 095 2 ew tw fe fede pe 17043181 344 
Rain, | | | | 


ane eae 
Considering from 6 a.m to 6 p.m. day, and from 6 P.M. to 6 a.m. night, we have 
1828 miles the amount of wind during the day, and 783 during the nighi. °207 
inches the amount of rain during the day, and ‘073 during the aight. Total wind 

2611 miles, rain *285 inches. The greatest amount of rain was from N.N.W. 
The number of hours during which the rain fell was 18; andthe num- 


ber of hours during which the amount of wind is recurded is 202, during 542 
hours it was calm. 


To Crean Gotv Lace Epavcetres, &c.—Mix half a dram of liquid 
ammonia with half a pint of water, wash the gold lace with it, and afterwards 
wash it with pure water, until there is no smell of the ammonia; by this 
means, all the bronze or grecn tarnish about the lace will be removed, as it is 
owing to the oxide of copper, which will be dissolved by the ammonia; but 
the ammonia will not touch the gold or silver, or injure the texture of the 
lace.— Patent Journal. 

[We hope to be pardoned for deviating in this instance from our general 
rule in reprinting the above; it may be a hint worth knowing to many of 


our readers, therefore venture to rest our apology on the motive we have 
in vicw.—Enp, ] 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


ParomoriIoNns. 


ComManpgrs—R. D. White—W pn. 
Jones and E. Wilmot on the retired list 
of 1830. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Commanpers —R. Moormn to Hecate 
—H. Dumaresq to Kite—R. C. Mitchell 
to Devastation—W. Morris to Arab—E. 
Wilmot to Superb. 

Ligutenants—S, Morrish to Asta— 
N. B. Bedingfield to Hecute—H. Warren 
to Kite—G. J Gardner to command the 
Oberon—C. Haydon to command the 
Spider—H. D. Selby to Arab—J. F. 
Kennedy to Excellent—W. Amphlett 
and H. S. Hillyar to Asta—R. Robert- 
son to William and Mary. 

Masters—R. B. Mudge to Arab— 
D. N. Welch to Trincomalee. 

Actina@-Master—E Skead to Shear- 
water. 

Sgconp-Masters—W. H. Mallard to 
Hecate—W.H Osmond to Antelope— 
C. Fox to Victory—G. Richards to Kite 
—F. T. Jameson to Asia—W. G, Stur- 
gess to Oberon—C. J. P. Simpson to 
Spider. 


Surnceons—W. McCrea to the Bana- 
na Islands Hospital—W. Roberts to He- 
cate, 

ASSISTANT-SuRGEoNS—R. P. Sparrow 
to Dolphin —T. J. Breen to Hecate—R. 
Hastings to Cumbrian—H. F. Williams 
and H. Slade to the Banana Islands 
hospital—J. Bradshaw to Fury—C. A. 
Robinson and J.M. Holman to Asiu. 

Mipsuipmen—W. D. 8S. Wortley and 
T. M. W. Wynyard to Ocean—C. H. 
Johnstone to Constance—L. Barstow to 
Trincomalee—W.G. H. Johnstone and 
J. R. Simcoe to San Josef—J, P.Small- 
page to Excellent—J. G. Cresswell to 
Victory—R. H. G. Helps to Amphitrite 
F. Parke to Vergeance—E, H. Buck to 
Vizen. 

Navat Capets—E, W. Priceto Zyin- 
comalee—F..i: Shaw and A. J. John- 
stone tu Asia—P. A. Mackery to Tra- 
Salgar—W. D.D. Selby to Amphitrite— 
G. W. O. B. Victor to Cambrian. 

PaymastTers AND PurRsers—F, Gran- 
sore to Arab—J. Warden tu Excellent— 
E. B. Robins to Hecate. 

Crerxs—H. D. L. P. Baily to Oberon 
—J. Singleton to Spider—S. Fisher to 
Arab-—-R. Hire to Vindictive 


Brata, Marriages, AND Deatnas. 


Birth. 


On the 8th of Sept. the lady of Mr. E. 
Dunsterville, R.n., of the Admiralty, of 
a son. 


Placriages. 


On the 11th Sept., at Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, C. Tennant, esq., to Gertrude, 
the eldeat daughter of Capt. H. Collier, 


AQN. 

On the 2nd Sept. at Marylebone, T. 
Frazer, surgeon, n.N , to Emma, eldest 
daughter of J. D. Watt, esq., Assistant 
Commissary General. 


Deaths. 


On the 14th Sept., at Southsea, Rear 
Admiral Bloye, c.s., suddenly, which 
circumstance had such an effect on Mrs. 
Bloye, that in a few hours afterwards 
cauxing her demise. 

On the 13th Sept., at Tichfield, Com- 
mander E. Crouch, r.N., aged 31 years, 

On the Ist Sept., in London, after a 
long and painfal illness, Sir R. Dobson, 
M.D., F.R.8., Inspector of Hospitals, 

On the 25th Aug., Lieut. S. Colstun, 
n.B., at Arthurstown, leaving a widow 
and seven children. 


It is with extreme regret we have to announee the death of the Rev. Dr. William 
Pearson, L.L.D., rector of South Kilworth, in the 8lst year of his age. This highly 
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gifted and talented gentleman, besides leading a life of uncommon excellence, has 
published several very valuable works on astronomy, which he has presented to the 
Astronomical Society of London, of which he was the founder and Father, in order 
that after his decease, they may be distributed gratis to the members of that society 
of which he was for many years the leading member and supporter, and by which 
as well as by a large circle of friends, his }oss will be deeply and sincerely regretted. 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
Kept atCroom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory, 
From the 21st of August, to the 20th of September, 1847. 






























































> | bp Barometer Fahrenheit Wind. 

A 5 In Inches and! Thermometer Weather. 

5 a Decimals. Inthe Shade. Quarter. Stregnth. 

{ eet parte tS 
a g | = | lg | | 
3 is (9 aM. BP. s/s 3 3 | ax P.M ees 
In Dec In Dec | | | | | 

a1 {s. | 2997 | 29°91 | 63 | 74°52 '76'NW' 8W1 /2 

22 |Su. | 29°72 | 29°71 | 65 166 56'66.8W |8W 4 | 38 

23 IM. | 29°94 | 30°00 | 53 | 59 | 49 60 | N/|N 15/5 

24 |Tu.' 30°13 | 30°16 | 55 | 53; 50/64! N | N= 5 138 

25 |W. | 30°15 | 30°12 | 59 | 66/51 !69| N | N is 2 

26 |Th.! 30:21 | 30°23 | 63 167/58 '70| N | N | 4:2 

27 |F. | 30 32 | 30°32 , 59 | 73 | 51 NW) NOT (1 

98 |8. | 30°36 | 3030 60/74'55/74' WNW, 1/1 

29 [Su. | 30°20 | 30:14 | 59 | 68 | 55 | 69 NW | N i2)2 

30 |M. | 30°10 | 30°06 | 54/63 /50/64|NW W 1 |2 

31 |Tu.' 30°00 | 30:04 | 59 | 63'55|/64|NWINW 4 |3 

1 |W, | 29°92 | 2982 | 56 | 65 | 48 66 | SW | SW i 4 6 

2|Th, | 29°83 | 2991 | 56 | 58 | 48 |62| NW! NW,6 [5 

3|F. | 29°98 | 29°83 50 | 53 | 44 ae | Ww | sw 3 15 

4 |S. | 29°85 | 29°89 ' 50; 57 | 46/58! NWINW/3 |2 

5 |Su. | 29°87 | 29°87 | 49 | 59 | 40 | 60) W | NW) 2 | 2 

6M. | 29°88 | 29:92 51/58/43/ 60'NW NW) 4 | 3 

7 Tu. | 29:99 | 29:93 50/60! 41/63} sw] w!3a |s3 
| S IW. | 2985 | 29°88 58 | 61 | 53 | 62; 8W | NW 1 | 2 

9 |Th.| 30°10 , 30:12 53 | 67 | 39 | 67 | sw | swil |i 

10 :F. | 30°16 | 3013 58/65 | 52, 68'sw | 8Wi2 |3 

11 |8. | 3016 | 30:12 58/64 53.66; N | N |1 /1 

12 Su. | 2996 29°93 59166 49 67 SW} 8W 4 5 be qo 
13 |M. | 29°82 29:82 62/54 54 67 | sw N (1 8 ° or (3) (4) 
14 |Tu | 29°92 29:92 52/58 :'45 59! W | W 1 '? b be 
15 |W. | 2995 | 29°92 55/60/42 61| W {| W)4 '3 |] bemr4) bepr (3 
16 |Th.| 29°41 | 29°41 59/62) 51, 63| W} W 8 | 8 beq oqr 3) 
17 .F. | 29°55 ' 29°31 55/54/45'60| W| Wi6 5 oqr 2) or (3 
18 |#, | 29°51! 99°62 51/53/44 56) Wj Wid 5 be 2) beprh 3) 
19 'Su.| 29°97 29°96 46/57 | 38' 58; NW) W 2 2 bem 4) ber (1 
20 | M. 29°72 2976 54/61/48 60| W | w 3/4 be bepr 3) 








August, 1847.——Mean height of the Barometer —— 30 Inches; Mean temperature = 36°0341. 
degrees; depth of rain fallen ==2'33 inch. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Weare unavoidably obliged to reserve the remaining part of the liat of 
Masters and Mates who have passed examination for our next number. 

Our old friend and correspondent “ Stormy Jack” we are heartily glad is 
come to life again, he has our best wishes. 

The communication from the ‘“‘ COMMANDER OF THE BarQuE Marin” shall 
receive attendance. , 





ee ee 


Hunt, Printer, 3, New chnreh Street, Edgware Road. 


THE 


NAUTICAL MAGAZINE 


AND 


Nabal Chrowtele. 
NOVEMBER, 1847. 


Maritime LiGHts ON THE CoAsT or SPAIN. 


(An official Notification has been received, intimating the intention of the 
ae Government, by Royal Decree, to establish a new general 
plan of Light-houses on the Coast of Spain and adjacent Islands. It 
is to be carried into effect within five years at a cost of 20,000,000 
reals (£200,000); authorizing also the imposition of a general Light 
Tax on every ton, of all vessels entering 5 acs ports. The follow- 


ing is a translation of the Report of the Minister of Commerce, with 


that of the Royal Decree, and the places fixed on for carrying out this 
important ordinance. ] 


Ministry of Commerce, Instruction and Public Worka, 
Mapam.—The service of Light-houses, deficient and imperfect on our 
coasts and harbours, as it is extensive and well-organised in all civilized 
states, has succeeded at length in obtaining from Your Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the full attention which it has long called for, as an object of the 
highest interest for the prosperity of our commerce, and not less beneficial 
to other nations, and even to the whole human race. 

Until a recent period, the Light-houses of Spain were left to local 
superintendence; and to such an extent was the want of system carried, 
that the vigilance of the Government was never ex unless when 
called upon to enforce the tax intended for their erection and maintenance. 
It is owing to this deplorable negligence that a nation which was so long 
reckoned as a maritime power of the first order, and which is yet 
destined by nature to recover its former rank in that respect, does not at 
this moment reckon twenty light-houses on its extensive coasts and 
numerous harbours. It is true, that through the care of those who have 
more immediately felt the consequences of such neglect, such as our 
light-houses are, they have satisfied to a certain extent the wants of 
navigation in the localities where they are situated; but it is not less 
certain that the interests of general navigation have been hitherto neg 
lected or totally forgotton. This is shewn by the want of light on the 

No. 11.—voL. XVI. 4c 
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capes and principal points of landing on our coasts, which in the opinion 
of native and foreign navigators, require it with a decided preference. 

The cause indicated being admitted as the principal reason of our 
backwardness in maritime illumination; it was felt by the Government 
that it ought to be considered as one of the most important duties of the 
State; andin order to apply a proper remedy to the incompleteness 
of the assistance afforded by the existing lights to the security of navi- 
gation, the discussion and proposition of fit measures were entrusted to 
& special permanent commission, which was formed for that effect by 
Royal Ordinance issued in accordance with the Admiralty Department, 
by the Department then in charge of Public Works, among which Light- 
houses are everywhere included. 

The above commission, composed of persons competent by their intel- 
ligence and consummate experience, have given their opinion in a full 
and well considered statement, presenting as the result of the continued 
deliberations which preceded their memorial, a “General Plan of Mari- 
time I]lumination for the Coasts and Harbours of Spain, and the adjacent 
Islands,” based upon the most ample local information, united to a know- 
ledge of the aids presented by science to realise, with all the perfection 
of which it is susceptible, an improvement as important as it is desirable. 

In the subjoined statement or summary of the above-mentioned plan, 
the places are given where it is ce establish the 105 lights of 
all classes intended for the penerl illumination of the coasts and harbours, 
which will be aided by a large number of buoys and sea marks, assigned 
to those sites where it is recognized that their assistance is nel for 
shipping. 

With the adoption of this plan it is not however intended to fix the 
particular point where each Light-house should be placed; because, with 
the exception of some which have been previously studied in the same 
localities, and of those now existing, which are inserted in their places im 
the statement, they require frequent surveys, with a necessary knowledge 
of local circumstances, to determine the proper points, and at the same 
time to unite in each proposed case, so far as practicable, the cireum- 
stances which may best serve to fulfil the conditions of the adopted plan. 
Persons in the public service, and other necessary aids, are available for 
these objects, so that the execution of many lights etl be prepared 
without delay; the plans being formed in anticipation of the funds to be 
produced by the credit to this effect, which will be included in the gene- 
ral business of the state. 

From what is stated, it may be inferred, Madam, that the cost of the 
new plan of Light-houses cannot be estimated very exactly. Neverthe- 
less, the considerations developed by the Commission in the above-men- 
tioned memorial lead to a result, which if it cannot inspire that degree of 
certainty which is given by data more approximating to the reality, may 
suffice to shew that the whole cost of the first establishment will not ex- 
ceed twenty millions of reals. 

But supposing this first sacrifice made, which is light, if compared 
with the immense benefits it must secure, and not difficult to be made, 
if carried over the four or five years required by the construction and 
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establishment of all the light-houses comprehended in the plan, it is in- 
dispensible to provide for their good management and preservation, by 
organizing in the first instance a body of attendants of sufficient skill 
and intelligence, and by securing at the proper time the additional means 
necessary to fulfil the object. Ifthe former is easy to be obtained, as 
little difficulty luckily will there be found in respect to the amount of cost 
which will be required. The items composing the amount are known, 
as well from the experience of what has been done in other countries, as 
from the cost in our own. The sum, therefore, now fixed to cover the 
annual expense of this important service is 1,200,000 reals. 

Your Majesty will observe with satisfaction that so signal a benefit is 
to be obtained without increasing in a sensible degree the dues which are 
now paid for similar objects, but under different forms and denominations 
in all our ports. Their amount in the last year reached to about 800,000 
reals, it may, consequently, be expected that when this duty shall be made 
to bear more equally upon all maritime commerce, native and foreign, 
although the Treasury cannot at present provide for it by the general 
produce of other taxes, its produce may be increased, as indicated by 
certain statistical data, without causing any greater pressure on the 
generality of contributors, than they now suffer with the irregularitics 
already indicated. 

With regard to the small local lights comprehended in the general 
plan, and some others of the same class which may subsequently require 
to be augmented, the undersigned minister is of opinion that the case is 
not yet arrived to determine whether their cost shall fall upon the respec- 
tive villages or communities, or whether it should be includnd in the 
general cost of the Light-houses; but it appears right to state at once the 
principle of equity which the commission has pointed out for the first case 
which consists in exempting from the general taxation the boats of the 
above indicated communities, which shall be under so many tons burden, 
in compensation of the cost of light charged upon them, and which 
therefore, in this respect, must be obligatory. 

It follows, then, that the execution of the entire new plan of Light- 
houses will require, at the highest estimate, a first sacrifice of 2U,000,000 
reals; itis probable, moreover, that tle cost of the buoysand sea marks com- 
prised in the same plan, may be covered without adding to that amount. 

The undersigned Minister; judging from what has been stated, and 
considering the laudable example given to us by nations more advanced, 
in the increase and improvement of those lights which serve by night as 
a guide to navigators, that they may avoid the hidden rocks and dangers 
which environ them as they near the land, considering the damage 
accruing to the national honour from our profiting in other countries by 
advantages we cannot offer in our own, either to natives or to foreigners; 
the losses which, under these circumstances, are suffered on our shores, 
as frequent as in their irreparable consequences they are fatal, notwith- 
standing the dues paid by all vessels arriving in our harbours to obtain 
an advantage which they do not receive; and finally, convinced that the 
proposed measure will satisfy as completely as possible a duty which 
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stands already as one of those incumbent on the State, has the honor to 
submit the following draft of a Royal decree to the august approbation 
of Your Majesty. 
Madrid, 13th September, 1847. 
To the Queen. (Signed) Antonio Ros dE OLANo. 





Royvau DEcREE. 


Having taken into consideration the proposition of my Minister of 
Commerce, Instruction, and Public Works relative to the increase and 
improvement of the maritime light-houses on the coasts and harbours of 
Spain and the adjacent islands, I have thought proper to order as follows: — 

Article I.—The execution in all its parts of the general of maritime 
Wlumination for the coasts and harbours of Spain and the islands adja- 
cent is approved, on the basis and with the suggestions contained in the 
memorial and plans presented by the Special Commission of Light- 
houses, a general summary of which is subjoined. 

Art. II.—For this purpose, the Government will propose to the Cortes, 
by virtue of the authority which I grant to that effect, that a credit of 
20,000,000 reals be assigned, so that, included in the general affairs of the 
State, the whole may be made effective within the term of four or five 

ears. 

Art. ITI.—In like manner the necessary authority shall be required 
to establish a general taxation for light-dues upon every ton of vessels 
arriving in the harbours of the Peninsula and adjacent islands, in heu of 
those which are at present levied under the names of fanal and kterna, 
(lamps and lanterns, ) which shall then be abolished. 

Art. IV.—My Ministers of Marine and of Commerce, Instruction, 
and Public Works, shall put themselves in communication, in order that, 
for the execution of the gret of the abovenamed objects, the assistance of 
their dependents may be readily obtained for all necessary purposes, as 
well as some vessels of the coast-guard and others belonging to the navy, 
in command of their respective officers, or of others who may be thereto 
commissioned, in order that the engineers of the corresponding districts 
of Public Works may survey the proper lines of coast, to fix upon the 
points for erecting the respective liyht-houses. 

Art. V.—-Under the direction of the Minister of Public Works, and 
by the general direction of this branch, the organization of the service of 
the existing light-houses shall be immediately proceeded with, on the 
basis determined by the Commission in their abovenamed statement; the 
laying down of plans for new light-houses shall in the same way be gone 
into, as well as their execution, and the reform of the present lights, in 
proportion as the Treasury shall disburse the necessary funds. 

Given at the Palace, 13h September, 1847, 
Signed by the Royal Hand. 
Minister of Commerce, Instruction, and Public Works, 
Antonio Ros pe OLANO. 
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Her Majesty the Queen (whom God preserve) in approving, by Royal 
Decree of this date, the general plan of maritime illumination proposed 
by the Commissioners appointed for this purpose by a Royal Order of 
the 4th day of January 1842, has thought proper to resolve that it be 
manifested to the President and other members of the said Commission, 
that she is satisfied with the zeal and intelligence with which they have 
fulfilled their commission; and to direct that in due time the publication 
ofthe Memorial and other documents presented by the said Commissi- 
overs be proceeded with. 

I am directed by Royal order to state this to you, to be communicated 
to the interested parties, and for other proper purposes. 

God preserve you many years. 
(Signed) Ros DE OLANO. 
Madrid, September 13th, 1847. 
To the Director General of Public Works. 
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(Continued from p. 528.) 


WE will now take a range towards the Northern Pole; the regions there 
are replete with phenomena interesting to the navigator; it may, there- 
fore, not be amiss to note here a few of the philosophical inferences with 
reference to the atmosphere, and the agencies connected with the produc- 
tion of wind. 

One writer observes that, at the pole, neither wind, tide, snow, thun- 
der, or lightning, will be found to exist; or, if any, in the smallest pos- 
sible degree. 

No doubt reasons, perhaps alike pressing, pro and con may be found; 
but as we have not yet reached the goal, the real facts of course are un- 
known; much would probably depend on the presence or absence of land. 

Another writer,— Dr. Brewster, estimates the mean temperature of the 
North Pole at about 11° Fahrenheit, which is thirteen degrees warmer 
than the mean temperature of Melville Island in the latitude of 75° N. 
The 80th degree has been considered as the parallel of the greatest 
cold. 

Now let us hear our old friend the sea-going philosopher, who has 
given us the best theory of the Trade winds because the most agreeable 
with reason, with facts, and with common-sense,—and who has been 

laced in the Temple of Philosophy next to the immortal Newton. Dr. 
alley.— What was his opinion? It was this: that “the hottest wea- 
ther may take place at the poles’! How does he make that appear? 
From the consideration that the continued heat and light of the sun may 
no. 11.—VOL. XVI. 4D 
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more than compensate for his obliquity. A weak force acting for a long 
time may produce as great, or greater effect than a stronger force acting 
tor a short time. 

The learned Doctors cannot be said exactly to disagree, as the one 
assumes the mean temperature for the whole year, and the other merely 
infers an effect during the continued day-season, when the sun does not 
sink below the horizon. It would sethage be no hard matter to argue 
in favour or against either opinion. 

Open seas are said to lie beyond the collected masses of ice at either 
polar circle; and the summer heat, in a local situation, on the eastern 
coast of Greenland has been found as high as 70°. As the earthi’s 
rotary motion is minimum at the pole, such may have given rise to the 
idea of there being no wind around that point; but if the greatest heat, 
and great cold (over the barrier of ice) are coincident within the Arctic 
circle in summer, we should expect in that season, a pretty constant 
movement of the condensed air, towards the heated air of the pole. 

Between the 70th and 80th degrees north, a belt of ice and frozen lands 
encircles the Polar basin; this circle of congelation must give a marked 
character to the climate of that region, as the ice is never melted but in 
a partial degree; in the winter it is probably one connected body; but 
during the summer it has in some parts been found disunited, aa vary- 
ing the position of its outline. Ifthe superior air from the Torrid zone 
reaches thus far north, it may here be repelled and distributed. 

A question naturally arises :—does the atmosphere at the poles attain 
the same elevation as at the equator? The inference is that it does not; 
it is impossible to say what its altitude is anywhere, but it is not impro- 
bable to believe that its height from the equator to the poles is propor- 
tioned in a similar way as the limit of perpetual snow on elevated lands; 
the seasona would, it may be conjectured, be influential in changing this 
limit. The question has a bearing on the inferred equatorial stream of 
air, which, if the above postulate be received as reasonable, would lead us 
to conclude that a progressive dip of the atrial currents takes place in 
their passage towards the poles, until they disrupt upon the surface, if a 
horizontal interchange exists. 

We have here reached the region of the greatest cold, and where it 
has been inferred that the greatest heat may take place. What is heat, 
and cold? Whatever the constituent principle of caloric may be, the 
sensations of heat and cold are considered by some philosophers as one 
erage that is to say: there is no such thing as positive cold; in 

act that, it is not an element per se, but no more than a diminution of 
heat, which latter is merely the sensation arising from calorie or fire, the 
true element. It must be owned that the effects of both are very similar 
in some instances, whilst in others these differ in the extreme : a red-hot 
iron will take off the skin from the finger, so will an extremely cold bar 
of iron. Cold congeals water to a porous solid hoc: heat liquifies or 
melts this ice. But whether there be but one principle, or whether cold 
and heat are the sensations of two distinct elements it is pee certain 
that they are influential in the movements of the air; and this leads us 
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to take a glance at that part of the subject which embraces tle general 
winds of the northern temperate zone. 

It is important in the consideration of the causes of the winds of the 
Eastern Atlantic to bear in mind that during the summer, thie lands of 
Europe are warmer generally than the Ocean; and generally, tco, war- 
mer in the winter than the lands to the westward. 

If the philosophical axiom of cool air flowing into that which is of a 
higher temperature be correct, and there seems no reason to doubt it as 
a general consequence—the above mentioned circumstances we may 
conclude are instrumental in the creation of easterly, as well as the 
westerly winds, which are experienced on this side of the Atlantic; the 
propellent and attractive principles are equivalent. 

Intervening causes often arise to direct the general directions of these 
winds; but the alternation of direct easterly or westerly fresh currents 
of air occur when the main cause of propulsion, on the one side or the 
other declines, or is in a state of declension : the predominance of either, 
I imagine, to depend chiefly, if not solely on this circumstance. I have 
already stated what the mediate influential causes are; but there is 
another which is locally operative with reference to the sea-winds—the 
flood tide. 

That westerly winds are strong and frequent in the winter season, 
seems to be owing in some measure to the fact that, the western portions 
of continents and large islands are warmer than the eastern fronts. The 
elevated lands of the eastern face of America, in that season, are covered 
with snow, the cold and condensed air around which is drawn towards 
the warmer medium over the Ocean, and so progressively onwards to the 
shores of Europe; for, there is no question about the general temperature 
being higher on this side than on that of America at this period of the 

ear. | 

The general effect of the Sun at this period but feebly exerted on the 
atmosphere is remarkably affected by causes which may be attributed to 
the disposition, the state or condition of the two continents, Europe and 
America, and to the difference in time of the first cultivation of the re- 
spective lands, which in its regular consequence acts materially on climate. 
From this last circumstance, may be explained in part, the apparently 
anamalous fact of the wide difference which exists in the winter tempera- 
ture of the same parallels of the western continent and of Europe; 
although it may not be quite so easy to arrive at the cause of the summer 
heat of the former, even of Canada, being almost tropical. 

The north-west winds of that season, come of course from higher 
latitudes: from lands and seas covered with snow, and frozen. It may 
be inferred that from whatever point the initial or original impulse 
occurs, the current of air will soon take or acquire one towards the south- 
east as it crosses obliquely parallels that are progressively warmer; and 
as it advances towards aos the attraction becoming stronger, its 
strength will be increased. It is quite reasonable, too, to conceive that 
portions of the current on its southern lateral margin may be drawn 
aside, and flow more southerly, and even westerly, whilst the main stream 
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pruning its original settled course by the energy of the propelliug 
orce. 

There is, I have little doubt, a certain analogy between atrial and 
Ocean currents; and the air of the lateral limits of a wind may be ex- 
pected to eddy, or take curved directions. 

These inferences, slight as is the notice of them here, may serve to 
reconcile to reason some of those versatile movements of the air which 
are so often perplexing to the mariner. It may be possible, too, for a 
north wind without any break on the continuity of its stream ultimately 
to assume a direction from the north-east, or even from the east, when 
passing over land, the surface of which is unequally heated. 

I cannot pretend, however, to dip very deeply into the matter, but, 
what I venture to state here is based upon experience and sober thought; 
the reader will compare his own practical knowledge and reflection with 
these, and decide for himself. 

It must be observed, and the fact is indisputable, that the westerly 
wind of the Eastern Atlantic docs not always originate on the American 
side; at different times of the year, it often commences on the shores 
of Europe and is regressive; and the east wind though sometimes blow- 
ing across from Britain to America, oftener flows no farther than from 
one to five hundred miles from our island. We should naturally Ivok 
to the originating principle of the motion at the fountain head for an 
explanation of this difference; there, no doubt, a chief in the category 
of causes acts its important part, but there may be also intermediate 
agents busy. The continuity of the current across the whole breadth 
of the ocean seems in a great measure to be dependent on the ngour of 
the propelling cause and its lengthened continuance, and vice versa; but 
light easterly breezes are often produced by local causes, and are but 
temporary. 

It seems evident that when condensation is contained for any length 
of time by a fall of temperature at the source, the current of air induced 
will be vigorous and push on, carrying with it a large amount of its fri- 
gorific principle whisk is to ensure its prolongation. Now if we consider 
this active current as a vein of wind, we may reasonably infer,—malgré 
the “ Northern Athenians”—that it loses very little of its cold intensity 
by imbibing en avant, heat from the medium into which it is supposed 
to pour. 

in such a case I think whilst the impetus is unimpaired, there is little 
mixing of the cold vein with atmosphere before it, we may fairly imagine 
that, as it pushes rapidly on it rather thrusts aside the air immediately 
in advance, and does not thoroughly mix until its force flags, and its 
breadth spreads abroad. I argue thus from the marked chilly and raw 
sensation imparted by a shift of wind from westward to eastward, and 
generally this continues to be sensibly felt until it ceases, or a change of 
wind takes place. If it lost its frigorifie quality and became equal in 
temperature, unless the initial force continued to increase, it is probable 
that the current of air would fall short, or, spreading, ccase altogether. 
In light winds this seems likely. 
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As far as I have been able to search out the truth, I should lay down 
the 40th meridian, or thereabouts, as the imaginary line of division 
where the eastern and western influences meet. Westward of this lon- 
gitude the polar ocean currents and drift ices appear to confine them- 
selves, and no doubt have a certain effect on the temperature of the 
surface air. The great Ocean stream of Florida may also be considered 
as another line; to the northward of this current, especially on the banks, 
fogs are more prevalent than to the southward, as also westward of its 
course parallel to the Continent. In the Atlantic between Iceland and 
Newfoundland, northward of the parallel of 50° in the winter, although 
the winds are strong, the weather is generally finer than in the space 
between that latitude and the Florida current; but it would seem to be 
a mistaken idea that, from the dryness of the air towards the pole, gales 
of wind are not frequent; calms do not generally prevail in those regions. 
In two entire years Captain Sir John Ross experienced only 2205 in 
consecutive hours (96 days) of calm; so that there were 634 days in 
which wind was felt. From the same experienced authority we faa 
sire ag westerly winds there, were nearly as 2. to l., to the easterly 
winds. 

In the winter of the Northern hemisphere there is an active agent in 
operation for the distribution of the air, and which breaks in upon the 
regularity of the north westerly winds of that season. The circular 
hurricane makes its transit across the North Atlantic from the Ameri- 
can shores towards Europe, and the atmosphere becomes in commotion 
by a succession of these progressive meteors. The recurrence of these 
violent tempests are much more frequent at this season in the higher 
latitudes than is imagined in England; and, in consequence of a variation 
in the line of their path, it is probable they sometimes come in contact, 
break up, and cause great diversity in the direction of the winds, and the 
temporary fierce gales so often, at this season, experienced by navigators. 
I may here express a hope that Mr. Consul Hunt, at the Azores, has 
continued his valuable observations on these storms, for, on account of 
their perilous natare,--too much ‘cannat be written about their mode of 
actionyé&e. os; 

There is a property in atrial currents that is very curious. Even 
when moving briakly.- opposing winds often balance each other. It had 
appeared to me as highly probable that this effect occurred only when 
the two winds were of equal force, and their temperature alike; but I 
found subsequently. that, however reasonable this might be, it could not 
be pronounced as invariable, as the fact is certain, that whilst a strong 
gale has been blowing .from the west outside of the English Channel, a 
light easterly breeze: spread over the land; its limit being a little to the 
westward of Seilly.: . Again, two ships (I was in one) have sailed, parallel 
to each other, about 69 miles apart, towards England, and arrived the 
same day at Cowes; for a week before making the land, one had a fresh 
south wind, the other an equally strong north wind. Whether a 
calm intervened I do not know, but such is not improbable; yet, I have 
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dropped suddenly, without the slightest warning or indication of change, 
from a furious south gale into a north one, every whit as ferocious! 

There is a general effect without, as well as within the tropic in the 
direction of the winds partaking of the nature without the regularity 
of the monsoons, from the sun’s place in the different seasons : but local 
agencies are ever in action to break in upon the effect, which otherwise 
would be more uniform. 

Thus, after the Autumnal equinox, when pluvial discharges are fre- 
quent in the middle latitudes, the atmosphere becoming suddenly cooled 
by electricity and evaporation, over the ocean, a movement of the air 
tukes place towards the warmer atmosphere of the lands to the N.E.; 
the space of ocean affected may be roughly taken as lying between the 
English Channel, the Azores, and the Cape Verde islands. These ‘fiery’ 
south-westers* are most perplexing, between Finisterre and Porto Santo, 
up to the end of December in some years; for, although you may start 
with a fine slant of easterly wind, it often takes its leave atreast of the 
Biscayan Gulf, and is succeeded by the south-westers. I have been frre 
weeks reaching Madeira! After the fury of the first series of these gales 
has expended itself, you will sometimes obtain the advantage of an 
easterly spirit from ihe snow-capped Pyrenees, which may carry you 
onwards for a few days, but it seldom lasts long, as the south-westers are 
often renewed abreast of the Strait. 

If we turn our view to the eastward, and north-eastward, and north, 
we shall find the agencies that give motion to the air, in active opera- 
tion. The lands and the ocean lying in those quarters are for the most 
part bound up by frost; in the winter the temperature is very low, and 
the air becoming condensed is eager for a race towards tne Atlantic, 
where the general atmosphcre is warmer as far as the 40th degree west. 
At this season N.E. and E. winds occur, and sometimes this force in- 
creases to a gale; we often, too, experience S.E. storms, which probably 
have their origin on the snowy mountains around the Black Sea. I am 
of opinion that if there were not counter-acting causes on the western 
side of the Atlantic, these easterly winds would predominate at this sea- 
son. In point of general strength the westerly winds exceed the easterly, 
and the result is that they force their way to our coast, and are more con- 
stant than the others. But I believe that often the east and north-east 
winds felt on our shores, commence from a different point than that held 
when they reach us; that is to say: they follow a curvilinear course. 
The light easterly breezes of this season, as of other portions of the year, 
I have as little doubt, sometimes originate locally in the North Sea, or 
even on the land, and are regressive, as well as progressive. The general 
atmosphere of the higher latitudes being of a more uniform temperature 
than that over the western parts of Europe, and from the fact that ex- 
treme cold stills the air, it may often be profoundly calm remotely whilst 


¢ So remarkably violent and surcharged with moisture are these gales that 
the seamen have a cap named after them. 
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an easterly wind is blowing over Great Britain, so that while we imagine 
the cause distant, it is at our threshhold. 

The alternation which is experienced in England of easterly and 
westerly winds, may depend in a great measure upon purely local causes; 
but the continuance of a wind would seem to be mainly regulated by 
the vigour of the propelling course. Our north wind may perhaps be 
attributed to falls of snow on the Scotch hills, and to the attracting 
warmer air in the south of England; nevertheless I think it quite possi- 
ble that a diffusion of cold air may reach us from the Boreal region, 
although this is denied by the Savans of the Caledonian capital. 

When the Vernal equinox occurs, and the sun advances in the northern 
signs, caloric exerts its power; this period seems to produce a general 
crisis,—the day on which the glorious Wind God mounts his rostrum, 
and distributes his commands to the genii of the storm—a universal stir 
takes place, and the whole aérial world isin commotion! How strikingly 
does this display the influence which the place of the great luminary 
exerts over the atmosphere: to doubt it would amount to heresy in 
scierce. 

The snows and much of the ices of the north and east, now begin to 
melt, evaporation exerts its activity, and the movement of the air from 
those quarters becomes more constant; sometimes blowing uninterrup- 
tedly for the comparatively long period of fourteen weeks, varying in 
force more than in direction; it is evident to use a simile, that the hand 
at the bellows must be nervous and strong. This is our eastern mon- 
soon, and as far as the human frame is concerned, the worst feature of 
our ever varying climate: indeed the doctors affirm that it is the only 
regular thing to be looked for in it! 

Throughout the year an occasional soft south breeze blows in England; 
a circumstance that is a little curious considering the proximity of France. 
It probably originates in the Channel; and when not there, from some 
sudden atmospheric change over one land or the other, or over both. 

Our falued and talented ‘“Trans-Atlantic Friend”, I perceive by 
the Nautical, has drawn up an “Ice Chart”. Such would prove a 
useful assistant to the Navigator; for, what with hurricanes, and ice- 
fields and huge bergs, the portion of the Atlantic where these for- 
midable checks to free navigation are met with, is one of the most 

erllous of the Ocean. It is well timed, on account of the recent 
ae A chart of the perennial winds, and the monsoons would also be 
of great value, the seasonal variations may be shown by shades, or lines; 
detached letter-press descriptions are certainly of use, but a chart, by 
giving the whole as 4 picture, at one view, would be more valuable. I 
take the liberty of commending this to the talented officers of the Hy- 
drographic Office, whose silent industry for the benefit of Navigation 
cannot be too highly applauded; and with this sincere tribute to their 
talents, I, as a humble gleaner, close my chat. 
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Ata meeting in Cambridge, the address of the President Sir J. Herschel 
has this important information : 

‘A ship is an itinerant observatory; and, in spite of its instability, one 
which enjoys several eminent advantages, in the uniform level and nature 
of the surface, which eliminate a multitude of causes of disturbance and 
uncertainty, to which land observations are liable. The excceding precision 
with which magnetic observations can be made at sea, has been abundantly 
proved in the Antarctic voyage of Sir James Ross, by which an invaluable 
mass of data has been thus secured to science. The voyage has also con- 
ferred another and most important accession to our knowledge in the striking 
discovery of a permanently low barometric pressure in high south latitudes 
over the whole Antarctic ocean, a pressure actually inferior by a considerably 
more than an inch of mercury, to what is found between the Tropics. 

‘A fact so novel and remarkable will of course give rise to a variety of 
speculations as to its cause; and I anticipate one of the most interesting 
discussions which have ever taken place in our Physical Section, should that 
great circumnavigator favour us, as I hope he will, with a viva voce account 
of it. The voyage for the further prosecution of our Arctic discoveries 
under Sir John Franklin, will bring to the test of direct experiment a mode of 
accounting for this extraordinary phenomenon thrown out by Colonel Sabine, 
which, if realized, will necessitate a complete revision of our whole system of 
barometric observation in high latitudes, and a total reconstruction of all our 
knowledge of the laws of pressure in regions where excessive cold prevails. This 
with the magnetic survey of the Arctic Seas, and the not improbable solution of 
the great geographical problem which forms the cheif object of the expedition, 
will furnish a sufficient answer to those, if any there be, who regard such 
voyage as useless. Let us hope and pray, that it may please Providence 
to shield him and his brave companions from the many dangers of their 
enterprise, and restore them in health and honour to their country.” 

To which I am sure there is not one honest heart among seamen but will 
cheerfully respond— Amen. 


THE CONTRACTION OF THE WHIRLWIND. 


Sin.—There does not exist, I believe, any doubt of the hurricane meteor 
expanding in its progress, but there has beat no established proof of its 
contraction, although in one or two instances which occurred in the 
West Indies, there was reason for believing that it did so, or else made 
a local detour. 

Mr. Piddington in his interesting account of the storm experienced 
by the brig Charles Heddle,* northward of the Mauritius, states his 
opinion that there is a centripetal action of the wind in these storms 
(agreeable with the Redfield theory,) and he adds :—‘ Our present 
result is evidently to show this sort of incurving, and the diameter of 
the storm was a decreasing one.” I do not recollect to have seen his 
reasons for the latter. . 


¢ For an account of this hurricane see Nautical Magazine for 1846. 
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I have gone through the details of this hurricane, myself, by the aid 
afforded from the log, without referring to Mr. Piddington’s remarks; 
but I did not arrive at any decided proof of the contraction of the meteor. 
It is indeed, quite evident that the radii of the brig’s circuits rapid] 
diminished after the second round; but that circumstance cannot, 
imagine, be taken as an evidence of the storm circle having contracted. 
The exit of the vessel was not a confirmation, clear of all doubt, of the 
fact; there were other circumstances wanting to place that beyond 
dispute. Nevertheless Mr. Piddington may be correct. 

If such an action takes place,—and I believe that it does, I am of 
opinion that it occurs when the heat and moisture within are greatly 
diminished; for, whilst these continued, or increased, there volt pro- 
bably be a tendency in the meteor to expand; so that such a phenomenon 
eould be more likely to happen in the temperate latitudes than within 
the tropics, as well as the diminished force of the wind. 

There are six modes of accounting for the brig’s exit,—and hence the 
difficulty of arriving at a just conclusion without collateral proof. 

1. By the contraction of the meteoric circle. 2. A sudden increased 
rate of the progressive velocity not due to current. 3. A change of 
route of the meteor to the right. 4. Alteration in the set of the current, 
by which the vessel was affected, and the meteor not influenced. 5. The 
meteor disorganized, or dissipated. 6. The entire meteor drawn up- 
wards clear of the ocean wataes. so that the great whirlwind ceased 
below, though it may have continued above. Here are considerations 
enough to puzzle! ) 

There is some support to No. 3, from the fact that, at 1h. p.m. of the 
27th, the wind backed from E.b.S., to E.N.E., varying to N.E., and 
the brig got clear of her long imprisonment. 

With respect to the spiraltic action of the wind, my belief is that it 
is generally confined to the true hurricane zone,—the great whirling 
stratum of Mr. Redfield, and that it is scarcely appreciable near the 

in of the storm-circle. 

One effect of circle-sailing in a storm of this nature, is, to incline a 
scudding vessel off from the margin. In the Charles Heddle’s gale, as 
the wind veered, the vessel’s helm was ported throughout, so that the 
tendency of the prow was to the right-hand, or inwards towards the 
centre of rotation; and when we consider the difficulty of steering a 
vessel in a heavy, lashing, and following sea, and a constantly, though 
gradually, changing wind, those circumstances, collectively, would seem 
sufficient to acconnt for the brig having been drawn inwards 38 miles in 
120 hours, without. noticing the corresponding inclination of the waves 
inwards, or the probable effect of the south-west current, on the vessel, 
in the north-east quadrant of the circle. 

If we look at the trace of the circuits, we shall find that the minor 
axis of all except the first, lies in the direction of N.E., and 8.W. 

The object of this communication however, is, briefly to state that I 
was gratified by a sight which I had long been looking out for, the con- 
traction of a whirlwind. In the month of August last whilst walking 
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on a wide and dusty road, a minor whirlwind suddenly arose before me. 
The diameter was about 7 or 8 feet only, but it was a perfect circle, and 
clearly defined from the dust it took up in its progress. The gyration 
was from right to left. 

Whether it was formed on the surface or above, Iam unable to say, 
but, its appearance was instantaneous, and its maximum dimension was 
then. After whirling, eccentrically, for a second or two, on the spot, 
it started off to the E.N.E., very rapidly, aud gradually diminished to 
a small column or tube, which appeared to ascend, and soon entirely 
vanished JI leave the application of the phenomenon to the analogous 
meteor of the hurricane of the ocean, to others. 

Every thing which is likely to throw additional light on the modus 
operandi of the great oceanic whirlwind, however apparently trifling, 
will be welcome to those who take an interest in its developement. 

I see advertised, a new work under the sanction of authority, which 
recommends scudding under sail in hurricanes;—no doubt the practical 
experience of the author on the ocean and a thorough knowledge of the 
operations within the circle, will guarantee its value. 

Stormy JAcK. 





Sartinc Directions ror THE Norta CHANNEL INTO Moreton Bay. 
(From the Moreton Bay Courier.) 


Care Moreton is the north-eastern point of Moreton Island, and is 
visible from a ship’s deck at the distance of eight leagues. When first 
seen from the southward, it appears to be detached, as the land between it 
and the higher parts of the island is very low. With the exception of 
Flinders Rocks, which lie N.N.E., distant three miles from the north 
projection of the cape, there does not appear to be any outlying danger. 
_ Vessels entering Moreton Bay by the north channel, should, in com- 
ing from the southward, pass about a mile to the northward of the Cape, 
and steer W.1N. until the N.W. extreme of the bushes at Cumboyuro 
Point bears S.b.E., and the northern extreme of Cape Moreton E.b.S.4 
S.; the depth will then be 7} fathoms (S.W.) and the outer buoy at A 
will bear S.W. 1 W. about a mile and a third distant. The Glasshouse 
Hills will be scen, in clear weather, with the highest (Beerwa) bearing 
W. 4° S.; from this point a course about a degree to the southward of 
W.S.W. will carry a ship one-third of a mile to the northward of the 
buoy at A. Stand on this course until the buoys at B. and C. are on 
with Mount Tempest, bearing S. 38° E., and the north extreme of Cape 
Moreton, E.}S., you will then be to the westward of the East Banks, 
and may steer for Moreton Island, by keeping the buoys and Mount 
rah tee a quarter of a point open on the port bow. The breadth of 
the channel between the east and west banks is about a mile. 
Cumboyuro Point is bold of approach, and may be passed at a cable’s 
jength distant; stand past it until the extreme of the bushes bears N,, 
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and then steer S. until the Ship Patch at Tangalooma Point bears 
W.N.W. a mile and three-quarters distant; when a S.W.45S. course 
may be steered to an anchorage off the mouth of the Brisbane, in 4 
fathoms, muddy bottom, with the highest trees on Mud Island bear- 
ing W., and Point Uniacke S.b.W. 4 W. 

A direct course to an anchorage off the Brisbane may be steered from 
Cowan Cowan Point, by passing to the westward of the middle bank off 
Tangalooma. The middle bank bears W.b S. 4 S., and is two miles and 
a half distant from Ship Patch. The shore between Cowan Cowan and 
Tangalooma is fronted by a narrow bank, upon parts of which there is 
not more than 4 or 5 feet water; the south part of this bank is about 
a mile off shore. There is good anchorage inside it, under Tangalooma, 
and a clear passage in, by passing between its south extreme and the 
Ship Patch. There is good anchorage in Yule’s Road, off the watering 
place, midway between Cumboyuro and Cowan Cowan, and about a 
quarter of a mile from the shore in 10 and 12 fathoms, where wood and 
water can be easily obtained. Whalers would find this a most con- 
venient place for taking on board either of these articles,—the water 
is supplied by a stream running into the sea, and wood can be cut within 
fifty yards of high water mark. The soundings are reduced to low 
water, spring tides; the rise from 3 to 7 feet: strong south-easterly 
wiuds cause the’ greatest rise; and during the prevalence of westerly 
winds in the winter, it is at times scarcely perceptible. The general set 
of the tide is the flood to the south, and the ebb sets the ebb to the 
north; but in some places the direction of the stream is varied by the 
shoals. 

In the channel between the east and west banks the first of the’ebb 
sets strong to the N.E., over the east banks; after half tide it takes a 
northerly direction, and latterly about N.N.W. it runs E.N.E. through 
Freeman’s channel. 

Coasters and steamers drawing 12 feet water, may use Freeman’s 
channel with safety, by keeping a quarter of a mile off the sandy beach 
on the north shore of Moreton Island; they should not stand to the 
southward until Cowan Cowan is well open off the extreme of the sandy 
point at Cumboyuro. In going out by Freeman’s chaunel a course 
should be kept to the northward until the north extreme of Cape More- 
ton is open to the northward of the sandy beaches; but the eye is the 
best guide for this channel. 

As the eastern limit of the north banks has not been ascertained, it 
will be advisable, in vessels coming from the northward, that Mount 
Tempest should not be brought to bear to the eastward of S.b.E. until 
the north extreme of Cape Moreton bears E.S.E., a ship will then be 
on the channel course, and may steer W. 3 N., and follow the foregoing 
directions. 

The soundings in the channel between the east and north banks will 
decrease gradually from 7 to 5 fathoms, and after rounding the buoy at 
B. they will increase to 10 and 12 fathoms, which depth will continue 
until abreast of Tangalooma Point. 


ad 
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Description of the Buoys——A. Black, with small beacon; B. 
Chequered Black and White, no beacon; C. Red, no beacon. 
J.C. Wickuam, Commander RN. 
The bearings are magnetic. 


Note.— Although the buoys may not be laid down for a few weeks after 
the publication of these Directions, still by taking the bearings of the different 
points named with accuracy, and paying proper attention to the set of the 
tide a vessel may be conducted through the channels with perfect safety. 





Crossina THE EquarTonr. 


Barque Johanna, London Docks, Sept. \6th, 1847. 
Smr.—QOn my outward voyage to the Cape af Good Hope, I left Porto 
Praya, St. Jago, on the 29th Nov., 1846, intending to cross the Line in 
about 22° W. In lat. 4° 23' N. got as I supposed the commencement 
of the S.E. trade at about S. S.E. to S.b.E. I then kept the vessel upon 
the port tack, thinking we should find the wind veer more easterly as we 
got more to the southward, particularly as in my last voyage out in the 
Plumstead, at the same season of the year and same position, I made a 
quick passage across the Line, and through the S.E. trade; I supposed 
by keeping to the westward. 3 
voyage the wind hung so much to the southward, and the cur- 
rent so strong, that I was fearful of being set to the westward of Cape 
St. eae being carried by the current as far as 29° W.; in 2°N. I 
deemed it prudent to tack to the eastward on the 10th December. I 
am confident I lengthened my passage fully ten days by keeping too 
long on the port tack, in expectation of the wind veering more easterly, 
asin long. 22° W. I experienced very little equatorial current, and 


each day as we made more westing we found the current increase in 


strength. 

I should think in crossing the Line vessels bound to the cape of Good 
Hope would get quicker across by not going to the westward of 22° W., 
as on my homeward voyage I crossed the Line in 19° W. in June last, 
and found very little set of current to the westward. 

I am induced to send the above remarks to you as they may be of 
use to some of my brother masters, and by way of contributing my mite 
to your valuable publication to which I ve been a subscriber from its 

st commencement. 

On my homeward voyage on the 13th July last as two of my men 
were on the flying jib-boom furling the sail they reported a rock close 
upon the lee bow just awash; it was some ten minutes before we on 
deck could understand what the said, it being thick weather, with driz- 
aling rain, and blowing fresh: thoy were perfectly sure it was a rock, 
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and if it be one it is in a dangerous position for ships passing the Western 
Islands close to Fayal. It was 5 4.M. when the rock was reported, and 
at noon we had Point Rosales, St. George, S.S.W.4 W., and Graciosa 
middle N.E.b.E., making a run from 5 a.M. till noon E. 4 S. thirty-five 
miles, the above bearings are per compass. 
Ian, &c., 
W. FALConER. 


The experience of Captain Falconer is in perfect accordance with Captain 
Horsburgh’s remarks, on the subject of crossing the Equator. In his East 
India Directory( 5th edition, page 29) he observes “that ships crossing the 
Equator far west, and then meeting the S.E. trade hanging far from the 
southward, have made the Brazil coast about St. Roque or farther to the 
westward, which greatly prolonged their voyage’. He then adds that, “on 
whatever side the Cape de Verde Islands are passed, the most eligible 
position at losing the N.E. trade is probably from long. 18° to 23° W.” 

With respect to the reported danger near the Azores, we cannot but think 
that it must have been a wreck or other floating object. Such things we 
know have been frequently mistaken for rocks, to which indeed they bear so 
close a resemblance, that even the most experienced eye may be deceived 
when judging solely from a view of them in passing. e would strongly 
urge on our friends in the mercantile navy the desirableness of giving these 
objects a rigid examination by lowering a boat, when practicable, and placing 
the matter beyond a doubt by personal examination. In the present case 
we can scarcely conceive the existence of a rock possible so near the Azores 
after the frequent cai the locality by Captain Vidal in his recent 
survey of that group.—Ep. N.M. 


Tue Heiper, on, Great NortH Hoiuanp CANAL. 


At a Meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers, February 28, a 
supplement to the papers on “the Helder or Great North Holland 
Canal,” by Mr. G. B. W. Jackson, was read. It contained a descrip- 
tion of the harbours and works at Nieuwediep, which might be considered 
as legitimately connected with the Helder canal, inasmuch as they were 
constructed with a view of affording shelter to vessels of war and mer- 
.chantmen navigating the North Sea. The banks, or shoals, situated 
at the mouth of the Marsdiep channel, act in a peculiar manner; they 
narrow the entrance, resist the undue influx of the tides, thus preventin 

injury to the coast of the Zuyder Zee; they oppose difficulties to the 
entrance of hostile fleets, as the navigable channels run within range of 
the protecting forts; and they assist in maintaining the velocity of the 
currents which keep the channels at their usual depth. On the coast 
of Holland, the ebb-tide continues to pass off along the N oorder-gat a 
full hour and a half after the tide has commenced flowing up along the 
Schulpen-gat; this can only be accounted for by supposing that the tide 
runs up from the south-west, and enters the Schulpen-gat, whilst the 
ebb still continues, in consequence of the draft of the tide northward 
along the coast. The Schulpen-gat and the Landsdiep may, therefore, 
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be termed the flood-channels; whilst the Noorder-gat may be considered 
the ebb-channel. Upon these spots, whose preservation was of such 
consequence to the country, the Dutch have lavished their best care, and 
exercised their ingenuity. 

The shore-works consisted chiefly of groynes, composed of timber piles 
and fascines, with stone covering. The average length was two hundred 
yards, with slopes of about one in eight or ten. In consequence of the 
report of the commission appointed in 1780, the engineers Brunnings 
and Goudrai, were instructed to proceed with the formation of a warping 
bank of fascines, 7360 feet long, with double planking guard to accumu- 
late the sand, in order to fill up the interstices of the fascines, and thus 
preserve them from decay. A breakwater, also, 1850 feet in length, 
73 fect wide, at three feet below high water, with slopes of one to one. 
This was also formed of fascine beds, weighted with 2000 lbs. of stone, 
and 4000 Ibs. of tiles upon every sureee cial area of 144 square feet. 
The upper surface was covered with matting, and made convex, the 
centre being one foot, and the sides three feet, below the level of high 
water. Hurdling was then used, and the whole was covered with blocks 
of stone weighing from 1500 lbs. to 1800 lbs each. An additional 
length of 2080 feet was subsequently built, the warping bank being 
completed, and by means of these works, the ebb-stream was increased 
to such an extent as at once to deepen the channel eighteen inches, 
although the bed was of clay. In 1783, dredging was resorted to, and, 
with the action of the stream, a depth of nineteen feet was arrived at. 
The whole length of the proposed harbour was then dredged to a depth 
of seventeen feet under hig water level. Another warping bank of 
3675 feet in length was then constructed, with numerous groynes to 
arrest the sand, and preserve the coast. A quay-wall and jetty were 
then added; the piles composing the latter were covered with sheet-lead 
between high water level and one foot below the ground, in order to 
preserve them from the ravages of the Teredo Navalis,* which, however, 
it is the popular opinion, may be also prevented, by driving the piles 
through fascines. A portion, sixty feet in length, of the hreakwater 
was torn away by a storm; this slip was filled up with large stones, but 
they were ineffectual, and fascines were ultimately had recouse to for 
repairing the breach. The depth of the channel was thus increased to 
nearly thirty-five feet, so that frigates could pass with safety. In 1789, 
one hundred and fifty-one vessels were lying there at anchor, fourteen 
of which were men of war, and four were East Indiamen. The basin 
is 1292 feet long, and 646 feet wide, with large storehouses, dock 
buildings, fortifications, &c., of the most solid description, and thoroughly 
complete for a naval arsenal. The details of every part of the works 
were given. A special vote of thanks was p to Mr. Jackson for 


the paper. ; 


¢ An interesting account of Teredo Navalis will be found in the voyage o 
the Chanticleer, Vol. I. p. 122. 
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Snips AND VessE_s Burnt AND DestRoYeED, and others which: were 
on fire, but most providentially saved. 


WE have been favoured with the following list of ships and vessels 
which have been destroyed by fire within the last 8 or 9 years; and 
with reference to a paper on Spontaneous Combustion, published in our 
last, it appears that not a few met their fate from that cause, while others 
with a dreadful sacrifice of human life have been destroyed from the 
disgraceful conduct of drawing off spirits below hatches with a naked 
light. The account has been furnished by Mr. Charles Biden, master 


attendant at Madras, together with some interesting but lengthy 
remarks. 


Steam Vessels destroyed and on fire. 


H. C. steam ship Madagascar, Captain Dicey, 1841.—Burnt through 
spontaneous ignition at sea, off the south-east coast of China, captain 
and passengers escaped, but three out of four boats were lost, with 57 of 
this vessel’s crew. Survivors after much peril in an open boat, were 
doomed to endure a harrassing captivity in China, but were rescued 
from that miserable state. 

Steam ship Erie, on Lake Erie near Buffalo, 203 passengers on board, 
175 fell victims to the devouring elements of fire and water, 1841.— 
This dreadful event was occasioned through some negligence in the 
stowage of turpentine and varnish, which caught fire, and spread with 
such rapidity that nothing could check it. 

Hi. M. steam vessel Carron.—On fire through spontaneous ignition, 
compelled to cut scuttles, and rip up the deck over the bunkers; fire 
subdued. 

American steam frigate Missouri, Captain Newton, August 20, 
1843.—Burnt at Gibraltar, spontaneous ignition of her coal supposed 
to be the cause, most strenuous exertions made by British men-of-war 
to save her; crew escaped. 

' Robert Napier steamer from Londonderry to Liverpool, July 24, 
1844, 578 tons.—Took fire between Port Rush and Bolby Castle; 
cargo saved, no lives lost. 

Lhe steamer Shannon, Plymouth, December 1846.—Prompt assist- 
ance from the Dockyard, and the shore saved the vessel and all on board, 
cargo, coal, and sundries; it was supposed that spontaneous combustion 
was the cause of the accident. Beams much burnt and other damages 
sustained. 

H. M. steam ship Shearwater, in March 1847.—Stationed at Oban, 
coast of Africa, fire broke out first in one bunker then in another, and 
was not quenched until great damage was done; the commander at one 
time thought of scuttling her and running her on shore. 

Steamer Experiment, from Sunderland to London, April 30, 1847.— 
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Burnt off Aldborough, fortunately the steamer Clarence was in company, 
and saved the passengers and crew, in all 80 souls. Experiment was 
seen to go down after the rescue. 

Steam ship Grana-Uile between Liverpool and Drogheda, April, 
1847, 245 tons.—Burnt at sea, cargo chiefl in, but she iste 
board a number of bales of flax. Captain en and several other 
persons lost their lives. 

Steam ship Soho, 1847, cargo hemp, flax, and eugar.—In the St. 
Katherine’s dock, smoke and flame issuing through the fore hatchway. 
Scuttled her, and with prompt assistance, engines, &c , from shore, the 
fire was subdued, but she received much damage. 

The following intelligence may afford some clue to the fate of that 
splendid steamer the President, missing in 1839. Captain Sawyer of the 
brig Augusta, states that he fell in with the wreck of a large ship, burnt 
so near the water’s edge that he could not ascertain her name, one quar- 
ter was under water, and the other was much charred and burned. The 

resumption of many here is that it was the hull of the long missing 
ident, and that he was burnt, and not destroyed by the ice. 

The Augusta is 24 days from Trinidad, Captain Sawyer is quite sure 
that it was the hull of a large steamer that he saw, and equally sure 
that she had been on fire. He bore close down upon the wreck on the 
24th of June 1840, when in lat. 33° 30’ N., long. 57° 30’ W.—Phila- 
delphia Paper. 


Ships laden with coal, some destroyed, and others partially burnt. 


Ship Palestine, Captain M’Lean, bound to Aden, at sea, February 4, 
1844, in lat. 26° S., long. 58° E.—Coal laden, on fire by spontaneous 
combustion, every effort failed to get the fire under, crew took to their 
boats, one boat picked up by the Solway, all were providentially saved. 

Dromore, August 6, 1815.—Off the Cape, barque Crishna providen- 
tially hove in sight, captain and crew abandoned their ship, and were 
landed at the Cape by Captain Sharp of the Crishna. 

Royal Consort, Aenterntien 12, 1845.—Off Calcutta, burnt to the 
water's edge, cargo rum and sugar, supposed that coal on board had 
ignited, as the fire originated in the fore hold which was full of coal. 

Achilles, 448 tons, John Thomson master, September 16, 1845, from 
Leith June 23, and Tristan D‘Aamba August 31, bound to Calcutta, 
arrived at Simon’s Bay September 16.—This vessel when in lat. 38° 50’ 
S., long. 21° 30’ E., discovered that spontaneous combustion had taken 
place in the hold, and on arrival in Simon’s Bay the whole was 
in flames which rendered it necessary to run her on shore, when the fire 
was subdued by scuttling the vessel and landing the cargo. 

Barque Madona from Portsmouth to Ceylon, October 1845.—Cargo 
coal; on suspicion of fire threw overboard about 60 tons, and applied 
much water, smoke and heat still visible, she bore up for Table Bay 
where she was run on shore, unladen, and subsequently hauled off, first 
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indication of fire on 26th September, arrived in Table Bay October 3rd, 
1845. Tory, Captain Row fell in with Madona on the 29th, and kept 
company with her. 

Lady East, November 1845.—From Liverpool to Singapore, laden 
with 600 tons of coal, fire by spontaneous ignition, was discovered off 
Acheen Head on the 14th of November, unremitting exertions during 
five days and nights, subdued her fire and she put in at Penang early 
in December 1845. 

Barque Ann Grant, Captain Foreman from London to Bombay 
June 1846, left London early in December, she landed 700 casks of beer 
on 22nd of April at Caunanore, cargo 354 tons of coal, and 700 casks 
of beer on account of Honourable Company, when off Goa on 3Uth of 
April smoke was discovered to issue from the hold.—Coal had ignited, 
ship was in danger, but captain and crew by great energy and perseve- 
rance carried her safe into port and were rewarded by the Underwriters 
at Bombay by the presentation of 1000 reals. and a letter of thanks to 
Captain Foreman and his crew, who were at one time nearly exhausted; 
combustion was so powerful that after she was scuttled and ground on 
the mud bank Mazagon, the smoke did not cease until the water reached 
the beams in the hold. 

The Ship, Erin, of Liverpool, July 19, 1846, with coal from New- 
castle, and bound to Quebec.—Spontaneous combustion, the ship had 
been upwards of a fortnight at sea when the first alarm of fire arose 
from intense heat from the main hold, all hands were employed to work 
down to the locality of the fire, which suddenly increased; attempts 
were then made to stifle the flames, but within two hours they burst 
through the decks, the ship was then abandoned and svon after sunk. 
In the course of the succeeding night the crew were picked up and car- 
ried to Quebec, where they arrived on 27th of July, 1846. 

Barque, Madura, Captain Hope Smith, from London, July 23, 1846, 
reached Aden November 28, cargo 520 tons of West Harley coal shipped 
on board in the West India Docks, fair weather throughout the passage. 
—On the 30th of November smoke from the hold was first discovered; 
with prompt assistance and incessant working for days and nights to the 
locality of fire, it was got under on the third day. The fire originated 
on the starboard wing within a few feet of the lining; ship was scuttled 
and plugs were not closed till she had seven feet water in the hold. 

HT. M. S. Tortoise, at Ascension March 1847.—Fire broke out 
among the coal; after incessant labour during four days and nights 
assisted by the garrison, her hold was cleared and the fire subdued, but 
not till nearly all her beams were burnt from 3 to 5 inches through. 


Ships burnt by drawing off Spirits. 


Ship, Abeona, in lat. 4° 30' N., and long. 25° 30’ W., on the 25th 
of November 1820, the flames spread with such rapidity that before the 
launch could be hoisted out the tackles were burnt.—By the carelessness 
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of the mate who took # naked candle in the store room. Out of a crew 
of 21 persons and 141 emigrants, (total 162 persons) only 29 were saved, 
and they were picked up by a Portuguese vessel from Bahai and carricd 
to Lisbon. 

Ship, Hibernia, in lat. 4° 40’ S., long. 20° 30’ W., on the 6th of 
December 1833, passengers and crew, men, women, and children, 232 
souls, survivors after great suffering and hardships for 7 days aul 6 
nights were picked up by the brig Lotus, and carried into Rio Janeiro. 
—Second mate engaged in pumping off liquor in the ship’s hold, with a 
lighted lamp; spirits caught fire, and the flames spread with such force 
that 84 persons only could be saved in three leaky boats, and 162 were 
abandoned, and perished by the devouring element of fire and water. 

Lucretia, Captain Scott at Sydney, 1839.—Caught fire in the spint 
room and destroyed, steward suspected, but the real cause was not 
known. 

Brig, Jamestall, May 27, 1840, lat. 40° N., long. 28° W.—Burnt at 
sea through a lighted candle falling on some spirits, crew 13 in number 
in two boats picked up by ship Orient, Captain Taylor much exhausted 
having been 5 days and nights in the boats. 

Ship, India, Captain Campbell, from the Clyde to Port Philip with 
emigrants, crew and passengers 216 persons, destroyed on 19th July 
1841.—Burnt at sea in lat. 16° S., long. 33° W., by broaching spirits 
with a light, captain, passengers, and crew 198 persons saved by the 
generous and humane exertions of Captain Lecogaunt of the French 
ship Roland, and landed at Rio Janeiro, but 18 persons perished by this 
calamity. 

Ship, David Scott, at the Mauritius, 1841.—Burnt by drawing off 
spirits with a light; notwithstanding every assistance from men-of-war 
and other vessels, she was abandoned, cast adrift, destroyed, and sunk 
in deep water. 

Ship, Brooke, Calcutta, 1842.—Drawing off spirits, by great exer- 
tions the fire was extinguished and ship saved. 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation steamer Oriental, May 
10, 1842.—At sea, on fire drawing off spirits, fire speedily got under. 

Ship, Lord Lyndock, Captain Canney, from Penang to Madras, in 
July 1843, with a detachment of native troops on board.—On fire, 
caused by the steward, broaching spirits for ship’s use with a hght in 
the hold, prompt assistance got the flames under in less than 5 minutes. 

Isabella, Cooper, September, 1844, Calcutta —On fire, strong rea- 
sons to suppose the fire originated through the clandestine broaching of 
spirits by some of the crew, ship injured but saved. 

The Aberfoyle, September 24th, 1845.—On fire off Calcutta, through 
drawing off spirits with a light; saved by prompt assistance, and the 
active energy of the Master-Attendant’s Department and Capt. Stavers 
of the Docking Company. Noble conduct of the chief mate, who volun- 
teered to go below and bring up a barrel of gunpowder. Ship and 
masts much injured, and some cargo thrown overboard. 

The barque, Swan, Capt. Williamson, from Baltimore to Liverpool, 
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400 or 500 tons, off the Western Islands, in May, 1847.—Cargo, tallow 
and hides; drawing off spirits with a naked light, flames spread with 
such rapidity that out of a crew and passengers (18 persons) only 7 
escaped, they were picked up at sea, and carried to Wick. The captain 
and mates were amongst those who perished. 

Uraquay.—Doubtéul. 

Mars.—Doubtful. 


. Ships and Vessels Burnt, and on fire with Cotton, Linseed, Hemp, 
Woal, and ather Cargo. 


The ship, Dispatch, Capt. Pritchard. — When all hopes had vanished 
Capt. P. ordered the iaarigh out, and put water and provisions in her; 
the passengers, an officer, and some of the crew were allotted to this 
boat, and she hung astern until Capt. P. abandoned the ship in the jolly 
boat: both boats kept close to her till 5 a.m. on the 12th. On the night 
of the 14th lost sight of the launch, and at 8 p.m. on the 16th the jolly 
boat was picked up by the Governor Bourke. Capt. P. was cordially 
received, and carried with his companions to Sydney; saved, the captain, 
Mr. Bentley, surgeon. and five of the crew; missing; Mr. and Mrs. 
Strect, 2 children, 2 European females, and 15 of the crew.—Cargo, 
wool. A strong smell of fire was the first indication at 8 a.m, when a 
dense volume of smoke arose; when the scuttle was taken off; hatches 
and scuttles caulked down immediately. At midnight flames burst up 
the companion. The vessel was then in lat. 33° 27’ S., long. 161° 40’ 
E. The rendezvous appointed was Lord Howe's Island; the Governor 
of syne dispatched the Prince George, revenue cutter, to search for 
the launch, whether they were ever heard of I cannot discover. 

Ship, James Pattison, Capt. Cromarty, burnt off the Western Islands, 
29th of September, 1840.—Spontaneous combustion; cargo, cotton; 
strenuous exertions were made to get the fire under; abandoned when 
masts and rigging were in flames. AJjl hands saved by the Norval of 
Greenock from St. Johns, and bound to Leghorn. 

The Whaler, Francis, Inber, burnt on the 24th of April, 1840, off 
the Mauritius.—A large quantity of oil on board, which made it impos- 
sible to check the flames, and in a short time she was a total wreck: 
cargo saved. 

Lhe Robert Haines, Capt. Blasgrow from Suneram to Daneram, 
destroyed by fire, December 5th, 1841. 

The Sylvia, from Celta, Sept. 22nd, 1841.—Burnt; crew gn te 

Ship, Australia, Capt. Yale, from Leith to South Australia, February 
3rd, 1841.—Destroyed by fire 600 miles from the Cape of Good Hope. 
Passengers and crew saved. 

American ship, Republic, at the Mauritius, 1841—Fermentation of 
her cargo, linseed. Batteries opened upon her. and she was scuttled 
and sunk; crew saved. Eighteen shot struck her between wind and 
water. 


Ship, Lady Raffles, Capt. Osborne, loading for London, destroyed in 
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April 1842.—Burnt at Sydney, smoke first seen by the Harbour Master; 
cargo, wool, hides, oil, and rum; ship was souttled, and the most stren- 
uous efforts were made to save her. No cause assigned for this loss. 

Ship, Tartar, Capt. Byron, June 21st, 1842, at Southampton, and 
ready to sail to Vera Cruz.—Laden with warlike stores for the Mexican 
Government, every assistance was rendered from the shore, but shells 
shat bursting in every direction, she was totally destroyed. No lives 

ost. 

Ship, Georgia, Capt. Mitchell, Calcutta to London, 1841, off Mada- 
gascar, April Ist, 1842.—Burnt in the Indian Ocean, the captain and 
part of the crew saved by the ship Thomas Sparks; one boat with crew 
missing for some time, but all were providentially saved. | 

Ship, Harriet, 396 tons, Capt. Beach, nearly laden at Calcutta for Lon- 
don, April 19th, 1842.—Caught fire about 1 p.m, general cargo and 
much saltpetre, and such was the rapidity of destruction, the captain, 
officers, and crew were compelled to jump overboard. | 

Ship, Vansittart, Capt. Lyon, 1500 tons, ready for sea, and bound to 
China.—Burnt at Bombay, September, 1842, fire discovered at 2 a.m. 
June 3rd, 1842,. Every assistance given by steam vessels, &c., but this 
ie hea was destroyed under very suspicious circumstances. Several 

ives lost. 

Ship, Cornwallis, June 1842.—Burnt in Bombay harbour; cotton 
laden, and ready for sea; a strong impression that this fine old ship was 
wilfully set on fire. 

Ship, Adelaide, June 27th, 1842.—Burnt in Bombay harbour, under 
very suspicious circumstances, she had been on fire a few days before 
ar fatal event, and consequently every care was taken with fires and 
ights. 

Ship, Thomas Grenville, Capt. Thornhill, 1000 tons, August 1842, 
—Cargo, opium and cotton, bound to China; burnt in Bombay harbour. 
ad a strong and well grounded belief that this vile act was wilfully 

one. 

Ship, Belvidere, Capt. Stephenson sailed from Bombay towards China 
on the 14th September,1842.—Burnt at Singapore cargo, cotton; on 
the 19th October, 1642, under such extraordinary circumstances that 
legal measures were instituted. 

Ship, Diana, Capt. May, 600 tons, homeward-bound whaler.— 
This ship was blown up at St. Helena in a very mysterious manner in 
1843; supposed that a train had been laid to her magazine by some 
dastardly incendiary. 

Dart Susa, 189 tons.—Burnt at Amsterdam, July 6th, 1840; crew 
escaped. 

Jessey, country ship.—Burnt at Calcutta 1842. 

Jemima, from London to Tampico.— Burnt in lat. 35° N., long. 18°, 
22nd Feb., 1842. 

prone 1841.—Burnt at Maranham, two persons lost, 14th Mar., 
1841. 
Ships, Earl Percy, 320 tons, 1842, Potts, 105 tons, Fawn, 78 tons, 
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1S42, Enterprize, 102 tons, 1842.—Reported at Lloyd’s as having been 
destroyed by fire at sea. Crew escaped. 

Hope, light vessel. 1842, Sangor.—On fire, suspicion against some 
of her crew, saved. 5 

Sarah and Eliza whaler of London, Capt. Billinghead, May 22nd, 
1843.—Burnt by the natives in the South Sea. Crew escaped. 

Ship Stag, in Sept. 1843.—This vessel was burnt by the natives: 
the disaster was reported by the brig Star, Capt. Jones; was stated that 
the master and mate jumped overboard and were drowned, and that the 
rest of the crew were massacred by the natives. 

Olive Branch, Capt. Foster from to London, November 5th, 
1843.—Destroyed by fire, crew saved. 

Mary and Isabella, from Sunderland to Murray Firth, April 28rd, 
13843.—Burnt at sea, crew escaped. 

Barque Louisa, Bombay harbour, December 1844.—On fire in the 
forehold; cargo, cotton. Saved by timely assistance, uncertain whether 
by design or accident. Louisa not much injured. 

Ship Cambridge, January 7th; 1844.—Burnt at Plymouth, cause not 
ussipned, 

Ship Woodall, of Liverpool, being towed from London Docks, bound 
to Calcutta, and Sydney, April 24th, 1844; was discovered to be on fire 
off Tilbury Fort, Gravesend, and from the rapid increase of the flames 
was scuttled so soon as all on board could be taken out of her. No rea- 
son assivned for this disaster. 

Larkins, Capt. Hibbert, Madras Road, August 1844. Partly laden 
with cotton; spontaneous combustion; fire subdued, two hold stanchions 
burnt. 

Ship Scotland, owners, Messrs. William Manes and Co.—A valuable 
cargo from India was totally consumed by fire at Glasgow, December, 
1844, No particulars of this event. 

Ship Henry, Capt. Finlayson, February, 1845.—Caught fire when 
taking in coal off Blackwall, cast off from her moorings, and towed some 
distance by a steamer, when she was cast off and ran aground on the Isle 
of Dogs. Fire supposed to originate through carelessness with lights in 
the hold; ship destroyed. 

Harlequin, September 20th, Sandheads—With much treasure, fire 
supposed to be accidental; burnt to the water’s edge and sunk. 

Futtay Mombarach, Capt. Moore, Bombay harbour, July 1845.—On 
fire, cargo cotton and opium; fire quenched; crew strongly suspected of 
setting the cargo on fire. 

A Ship burnt off Western Islands, June 1845.—Passed by the 
Argyle, too much sea to lower boats; vessel burnt and sunk; no tidings 
of what vessel, or whether crew escaped, but subsequent accounts render 
it probable that she was the Ten Brothers bound to Liverpool, and laden 
with cotton, and that the crew had escaped. 

American ship Virginia, May Gth, 1845, off Calcutta; cargo, linseed 
oil and saltpetre.— Burnt at the Sandheads; fire discovered by the man 
at the helm; so sudden was the entire destruction of the ship that the 
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captain and crew were compelled to jump overbvard, and were picked up 
by boats of vessels at hand. Supercargo drowned. 

The C. C.*, Capt. Blair, belonging to R. and J. Henderson, of Lon- 
don, 440 tons, June 21st, 1845, at sea in lat. 14° 17’ N., long. 114° E., 
fire discovered at 3 p.m.—Cargo, rice and rattans; one of the passengers 
declared no light had been below hatches; the smell of fire was evident! 
that of burning rattans, when ship rolled caused the fire. The Judit 
from Liverpool in company saved all hands. Ship was in a blaze in 20 
minutes after fire was discovered. 

The Charlotte, Capt. Leebschazer, Bombay, May 20th, 1845.— 
Partly laden with cotton, prompt assistance from other ships got thic 
the flames under. Suspicion attached to the Lascar crew. 

The ship Drongon, at anchor in Middle Ground, Bombay, March 
1845.—Discovered to be on fire under the forecastle, she had cleared out, 
aud was bound to China; fire extinguished; strong suspicion against 
some of the crew. 

The ship Magnay, Kelso, master, of Liverpool, off the Cape de Verdc 
Islands, in June 1845.—On fire; all attempts to subdue the flames hav- 
ing failed, crew took to their boats, aud on the third day were picked up 
by the Benin bound to coast of Africa; fire originated in the hold amone 
the stores, cause unknown; captain and crew were transferred to H.M.S. 
Rapid, and landed at Plymouth, they lost every thing. 

The ship Bombay Castle, Capt. Frazer, burnt off Sangor Island, 27th 
May, 1846, burnt till daylight, captain, passengers, and most of the crew 
saved by vessels in company.—Lound to China; cargo cotton, fire dis- 
covered about midnight; every reason to believe the loss of this fine ship 
was owing to the diabolical conduct of some of the crew. Several lives 
lost—Lascars who took to a raft. 

Barque Achilles, Capt. Globe, burnt at sea on 24th of April, 1846, 
lat. 21° S., long. 70° E.—Laden with jute, indigo, and sugar, crew 
reached Rodriques with some difficulty in the long boat, and were car- 
ried into the Mauritius in the Ariel. Spontaneous ignition supposed to 
be the cause of this disaster. 

Brig Canning.—Destroyed by fire, in the straits of Magellan, on the 
16th of December, 1846, brig sunk in 74 fathoms; no cause assigned. 
The carpenter and two seamen supposed to be lost. 

Ship Elizabeth Walker, Capt. Gillies from Bombay to China, burnt 
on the 11th of October, 1846, off the Anambas, China Sea.—Left Bom- 
bay on the 10th of September; cargo, cotton; fire discovered in the cap- 
tain’s cabin, the moment he opened the door the flames burst upon him, 
which must have originated under the cabin; rigging caught fire in 
twenty minutes after the discovery of the fire, and the decks were in a 
blaze; all efforts to save the ship were fruitless, and the crew took to 
their boats, they were fortunately picked up by another vessel, which 
put them on board the John Bull bound to Singapore. No cause 
assigned, but supposed to arise from spontaneous combustion. 

The ship William, Rathbone, from Calcutta to London, burnt at sea, 
on 9th May, 18-46, in lat. 32° N., long. 36° W.—The ship had a quan- 


* This is a strange title for a ship, but so she was registered. 
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tity of jute on board, and for several days before the fire was discovered, 
intense heat had proceeded from the hold, but the first alarm was raised 
by a boy, who first discovered a quantity of smoke issuing from the fore 
hold, efforts were made to subdue the fire by scuttling, &c.; but when 
they were found of no avail, three boats from the Agincourt, Captain 
Nesbit, came to the reseue of the crew, and the William Rathbone was 
abandoned; soon after the ship was in a blaze. No other cause assigned 
than spontaneous ignition. 

Barque Sulimony, February 28th, 1841.—Off Kiddipore dockyard, 
caught fire, which was soon subdued: commenced among some bales. 
No one suspected of evil intent. 

Ship Charles Grant, Bombay bound to Calcutta, June Ist, 1847,— 
Cargo, cotton; caught fire in the after hold which was speedily subdued. 
No clue discovered as to the cause of this act. _— 

Barque Mars, off Calcutta, March 19th, 1847.—Cargo principally 
inte acd linseed, prompt efforts to subdue the fire without effect, she was 
burnt, scuttled, and sunk; some suspicion that drawing off spirits was 
the cause; and on the other hand it was thought to arise from spontane- 
ous combustion. 

(To be concluded in our next. ) 





Patent CompressurE FoR STEERING WHEEL, to prevent accidents 
to the Helmsman, and to secure the Rudder against violent 


shock.—-By Lieut. R. J. Fayrer, R.N. 
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Reference to Plan.—A. Break wheel; B. Wood break with wrought iron 
strap; C. Wrought iron levers; D. Screw for tightening brcak as the wood 
wears, or the frost to relax, or hot sun to tighten; E, Balance weight; F. 
Metal support for levers. (Any metal will answer the purposes, brass or 
composition.) 


London, June 1847. 

Sm.—TI have had during my command three of the largest Steamers 
yet sent across the Atlantic, viz: Liverpool, 1200 tons; President 2366 
tons; and Forth 1800 tons, and found difficulty with the helm in severe 
weather head to, the wheel not unfrequently getting the better of the 
helmsmen, and in some instances throwing them over the wheel and 
seriously injuring them. In the pace wie in the Gulf Stream in a 
severe gale more than once these unpleasant and dangerous events 
occurred. The revolutions of the wheel (paddle) were just sufficient to 
keep the ship head to. It is not only the danger to the men at the 
helm, and the violent action of the wheel flying round in a heavy plunge, 
but the pinéles also; the great matter I had to consider was, how to 
keep possession of the wheel, which with all the relieving tackles could 
not be done. I have suggested the plan herewith sent, and which has 
been seen by several distinguished oflicers and seamen. You will observe 
it acts sympathetically, i.e. any degree of compression may be obtained, 
so that there is no necessity for sudden stoppage, but to ease through the 
brakes. The man steering places his foot on the Pedal end, obtains any 
pressure required, even to a stoppage. Thus in any stern board evolution 
the rudder may be, steadily kept in position. | 

The screw D, I put on to relax or tighten the Band as required. 
Iron is mentioned for the various purposes, but as that is objectionable 
to the compasses, any metal, brass copper, or composition will be made 
to answer the purpose. 

With this plan there is no occasion for relieving tackles, though as a 
precaution any seaman would not neglect putting on in a severe gale. 
The man at the helm, with the quarter-master, who might attend the 
Pedal, when the ship makes the plunge and ease the wheel round. No 
fear of spokes breaking or coming away. Relieving tackles with the 
greatest attention are long in acting, and require many more men 
to attend them. 

If, Sir, you think this plan worthy a place in your valuable Magazine, 
I beg you to dispose of it as you please. 

I remain, &c., 
R. J. FAYRER, 
To the Editor Nautical Magazine. Lieutenant R.N. 





‘Tas Youna Hexsz which had been on shore in the bay of Hangchow (sce 
September number, page 498,) had got off and gone up the river to Shang- 
hai.—Shipping Gazette, September 27. 
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Trinity House, London, September 22nd, 1847. 

Wreck orr Deat Castin.—Notice is hereby given, that a Green buoy 
marked with the word. Wreck, has been placed about 20 fathoms to the 
eastward ofa vessel sunk in the track of shipping, and in the anchorage 
off Deal Castle. 

The buoy lies in 7} fathoms at Low water spring tides, and about one 
mile from the shore, with the following marks and compass bearings, viz : 

Upper Deal Church in line with the south end of the South 


Barracks at Deal : , : W.N.W. 
St. Margaret’s Church in line with the Preventive Station 
ouse at Kingsdown ‘ ; ‘ S.W. 4 W. 
By order, J. Hensert, Secretary. 





Trinity House, London, September 28rd, 1847. 
Frioatinc Lieut, Banama Bank, orr Ramsay, Iste or Man.—Notice is 
hereby given, that in compliance with the request of the Ship Owners, mas- 
ters of vessela, and other persons interested in the navigation between the 
Isle of Man and the coast of Cumberland, a Floating Light-vessel, the 
equipment of which will be completed in a few weeks, will be moored off the 
Eastern part of the shoal called the Bahama Bank, off Ramsay Bay. 
Mariners will observe, that on board this vessel 7wo Fired Lights will be 
exhibited on separate masts, and that it will be thereby readily distinguish- 
able from the neighbouring Shore lights on the Isle of Man, and on the 
English and Scottish coasts. 
otice of the night on which the Lights on board this Vessel will be first 
exhibited, together with all needful particulars in respect of the exact position 
of the latter, will be hereafter published. 
By order J. Hersenr, Secretary. 





Trinity, House, London, October 8th, 1847. 
Wrecs aT Fisuauarp.—Notice is hereby given, that Green buoys, marked 
with the word Wreck have been placcd to mark the positions of two Sunken 
vessels at the entrance of Fishguard Creek. 

The buoy on the Western side of the said entrance, is placed 22 fathoms 
N.E. 3 E., from the wreck, and lies in 7 feet at Low water spring tides, with 
the following marks and compass bearings, viz: 

Dinas Head just open of the low grassy point of Castle IIead E.b.N.4 N. 

The Custom house at Fishguard, just open of Slade Hill S.b.W. 3 W. 

The buoy on the Eastern side, is placed 23 fathoms N.W. from the wreck, 
and lies in 9 feet at Low water spring tides, with, 

Crincoed Point, just open of Penmoel Point ; ; N.}E. 

Duffin Farm, just open of Saddle Head : : W.N.W. 

The easternmost Limekiln, at Fishguard Lower Town, just 

open of Penmanmavoc Point ; ‘ : S. 2 W. 
By order, J. Herserr, Secretary. 





Naples, September 25th, 1847. 
All Captains of vessels bound for any port in his Sicilian Majesty's domi- 
nions, having on board spun cotton of French manufacture, in order to be 
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admitted into such ports, must be provided with a certificate from the first 
authority, affirming that such cottons are so manufactured, which certificate 
must be attested by the Consul or Vice-consul of his Sicilian Majesty, in 
order that upon their arrival they may be admitted to free pratique. 
H. S. Minast, 
Sicilian Consul General. 
Consulate General of the two Sicilies, London, October 14th. 





Kinastown Harsour Liaut, East Coast of Ireland,—The Corporation for 
preserving and improving the port of Dublin, hereby give notice, that on and 
after the lst of October next, the Light hitherto shee from the Timber 
building on the East pier of Kingstown harbour, Dublin Bay, will be discon- 
tinued, and a Light cxhibited from the tower built on the pier-head, which 
will thenceforth be illuminated every night from sun-set to sun-rise. 

Specification given of the position and appearance of the Tower, &c., by 
Mr. Halpin, the Inspector of Light-houses :—The New Tower is in lat. 53° 
18’ 10” N., and long. 6° 7’ 45” W., and bears from North end of Kish Bank, 
N.W.b.W. } W., distant 63 sea miles; from South end of Burford Bank, 
W.b.N. ?N., distant 3? sea miles ; from Poolbeg Lighthouse, S 4 W. distant 
2} sea miles. 

The Tower is erected in the centre of tue East pier-head, it is of circular 
form, as also the lower building around. The outer walling granite. 

The Light will be at an elevation of thirty-seven feet above the level of 
High-water springs, and will, in appearance, be similar to the present Light, 
viz :—a Revolving Light, presenting White and Red faces alternately, 
attaining their greatest brilliancy at equal intervals of thirty seconds. The 
Light will be shewn in all directions in which the prescnt light has herctofore 
been visible; kept open, it will lead clear of the Muglins Rock s. 

Until the erection of a Light on the West pier-head the small Fixed Red 
Light ip the temporary timber shed on that Pier will be continued as 
before. Bearings stated are Magnetic—Variation 27° W. 

By order, H. Verexer, Secretary. 

Ballast Office, Dublin, September 9th, 1847. 





Liverpoot.—The Trustees of the Liverpool Docks and Harbour do hereby 
give notice that the following changes in the Lighting, Beaconing, and Buoy- 
ing of the Northern approaches to this Port will take place on and after the 
night of ‘i ueaday, the 2nd of November, 1847. 

Crosby Lighthuuse—A new light tower has been erected nearly half-a-mile 
N.E.b.N. of the present Crosby Light-house. The light therefrom will be 
exhibited, for the first time, on the evening of the above date, and be conti- 
nued every night from sunset to sunrise. 

The light in this tower will be stationary, of a Red Colour, elevated 96 feet 
above the sea at half-tide level, and will be visible between the bearings of 
S.S.E. and N.E.b.E. } E., which limits will indicate respectively when a ves- 
sel is westward of Mad Wharf, and when sbe is abreast of the Crosby light 
vessel, and ought to shape her fairway course up the Crosby channel. 

The Formby light vessel will be moved 170 fathoms N.b.W. } W. of her 

resent position, into 35 feet at low water. When brought in a line with the 
New Crosby Shore light, she will lead in from seaward through the Victoria 
channel, on a course of 8.E.b.E. } E.; and when brought in a line with the 
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Crosby light vessel, she will lead in through the Half-tide Swashway, on 
the bearing of S.S.E: ? E. 

Crosby Beacon—The Crosby Shore beacon will be moved nearly half-a- 
mile N. 4 E. of its present position, on a line with the Crosby shore light and 
Formby light vessel. 

The Bell beacon will be moved about 170 fathoms S.W. of its present posi- 
tion, into 35 feet at low water, with the Formby light vessel and Crosby shore 
light in one, and bearing from the N.W. light ship N.E. } E. four miles. 

V. 4 Red (Can) buoy, with Perch, will be moved nearly a quarter of a 
mile N.W.b.N. of its present position, into 21 feet at low water. Formby 
light vessel bearing REDE. about one-sixth of a mile. C. 1, Red (Can) 
S.S.E. ? E. nearly one and a half miles. 

Formby N.W. Sea Mark will be moved one and one-eighth mile N.N.E.jE. 
of its present position, and a new beacon will be erected on Mad Wharf. 

‘These beacons, when brought in one, on the bearing of S.E.b.E. } E., will 
Icad from Formby N.W. buoy up the fairway of the entrance of the Old 
Formby channel. 

Wituram Lorp, Marine Surveyor. 
By order of the Dock Committee, 
Danizy Mason, Secretary. 

Dock- Office, Liverpool, Sept. \6th, 1847. 

New Harsovur at Lowestort.—Rules and Regulations for Vessels entering. 

1. All vessels bound into the new harbour will hoist an Ensign at the 
peak, and if requiring the scrvices of the Steam-tug, a flag or burgee at the 
mast head. Vessels on shore, upon the sands, or in difficulties, requiring 
the assistance of the Tug will hoist a flag at the mast head. 

At night the signal for the Tug will be two lights where best seen, a 
single light being the signal for a pilot. 

2. To facilitate the entrance into the harbour by night, two red lights are 
shown, one on each pier head, and kept burning from sunset to sunrise. At 
the entrance of the inner harbour two grecn lights are shown, which brought 
in a line vertical, leads into the inner channel, but vessels must not approach 
the bridge until the lower light is changed to red, which is the signal that 
the bridge is open. Sailing out at night, one green light will be shewn, 
which will be changed to red when the bridge is open. 

3. A Red flag will be hoisted on the look: out station of the inner harbour 
when the ee are open, and kept flying during the time vesselg can enter 
the inner harbour; vesscls may enter the outer harbour at all times of tide, 
but they are not to attempt to enter the inner harbour unless the red flag is 
hoisted by day, and the two green Jights shewn by night. 

Previous to closing the gates a Black ball will be hoisted. 

4. Vessels are not to anchor in the fairway, but between the buoys in the 
outer harbour and the piers, and moor by running out a stern hawser to the 
places appointed for that purpose. 

5. Masters of vessels requiring to beach for the purpose of examining or 
cleaning, are to apply to the Harbour Master for permission. 

6. A convenient Fish wharf being provided on the north side of the har- 
bour, no fish will be allowed to land elsewhere. 

7. The discharge of fire arms is strictly prohibited in the harbour. 

8. Any person who shall throw overboard any ballast, ashes, dirt, or rub- 
bish, or shall heat or boil any pitch, tar, rosin, turpentine, oil, or any com- 
bustible or inflammable matter, will be punished according to law. 

By order of the Board, 
Wiruam 8S. Anprews, Harbour Master, 

Harbour Master's Office, August 28th, 1847. 
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Straits or Grsrattar.—Messrs. Longlands, Cowell and Co., foot for 
Lloyd’s of England, France, Austria, Belgium, Hamburgh, &c., feel it their 
duty to call the attention of British, as well as Foreign Captains, to the 
utility of hoisting the Private signals of their respective vessels, or their 
Numbers by Marryatt’s Code, when passing in or out of the Straits, by 
which means the said Agents will be enabled to report their vessels to 
Lloyd's, for the information of the Owners and others concerned. 
Lloyd's Agency Office, Gibraltar, Sept. 2nd, 1847. 





Marks ON THB SHOALS AND SAXDBANKS BETWEEN THE Kone (coAL) AND 
Hevsincpura.—The Swedish Government has, under the 3lst of August 
this year, made known that the following marks, (black painted polea with 
white wifts at the top) have been laid down, and will be taken away some 
time in November this ycar; they will in future be laid out in May, and 
taken away in November every year. 

(All the below mentioned bearings are magnetic :)— 

1st.—Off the Skars or Norrskarsbaden, to the S.W. of Nyhamn in 5 
fathoms water, about one and a half cable’s length from the shoal. Koh 
Light bearing N.b.W., and Wasby Church S.E. 

2nd.—Near the Mollcground off Hoganass, to the W.S.W. of the shoal 
in 5 fathoms water, at about two cables length off. Kohl Light bearing N. 
and Wasby Church E.b.S. ; 

3rd.—Near the Jungnassbaden off Lerberg W.N.W. of the shoal in 5 
fathoms, and about two cables length off. Wiken Church bearing S.S.E. 
and Wasby Church E.b.N. 

4th.—Near the Svinebaden (Swinebottoms)—North of Wiken W.b.N., 
from the reef, at about two cables length, or 44 fathoms water. Wiken 
Church bearing S.E., and Wasby Church N.E.b.E, 

5th.—Near the Grollegrunden N.W of Kulla Guanarstorp, W.N.W. of the 
shoal, at about halfa cable length from the same, in 44 fathoms. Kohl 
Light bearing due north, and Kulla Gunnerstorp S.E.b.S. 

Cuapnan, Norrig, aup Co. 


wv 


Elsinore, Sept 11th, 1847. 





LiautsovusE on Minét’s Lupczr.—Our readers are aware that an appropria- 
tion was made at the last session of Congress for placing a light on this 
dangerous rock. It lies fifteen miles S.E. from Boston light, and nearly 
three miles from the nearest land. §S.W.b.W., in shore, are numerous single 
rocks and ledges, many of them covered at high water, the whole known as 
‘“* Cohasset Rocks,” and being in the direct track of vessels bound into Boe- 
ton from the south, are exceedingly dangerous. At the suggestion of Capt. 
W. H. Swift, the eminent topographical engineer (under whose superintend- 
ence the work is now progressing), the 5th auditor decided to erect upon the 
outer Minot a wrought iron structure. consisting of nine piles, eight inches 
in diameter, at the base, tapering to five inches at the top, one in the centre, 
and eight in a circle of 25 feet in diameter, falling into a circle of 14 feet at 
the top, and 50 feet high; each pile to be placed 5 feet into the rock, and 
secure yreece and braced a suitable distance with heavy bars of wrought 
iron. Upon the top of these piles a cast iron frame or spider, weighing 
nearly five tons, is to be firmly secured. Upon this spider a house for the 
keeper is to be built, above which the lantern will be constructed. This is 
the first attempt ever made to build a lighthouse of this description, and if 
completed, it will be second to none on our coast in importance. The yearly 
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losses upon these and the surrounding rocks, for the last ten years, have been 
sufficient to erect and maintain the fight now proposed. After several for- 
feitures on the part of others, the work has now been undertaken by B. 
Pomeroy, Esq , of Stonington, Conn., who has had considerable experience 
in work of this kind. 

The rock is covered at high water to the depth of 10 or 12 feet, and in 
very low tides is only exposed from 3 to 4 feet. Some idea of the difficulty 
of the work will be apparent from the fact, that a landing can only be effected 
in pleasant weather, after a continuance of westerly winds; and the prepa- 
ratory works be done in from 2 to 3 hours, at low water only. Boats cannot 
lie alongside the rock at any time, and a landing cannot be made without 
much care and some danger. An easterly wind, however light, raises a sea 
which renders it impossible to approach the rock, and it is calculated that in 
irae | eastern gales the sea will break nearly to the top of the spider. No 
lighthouse in the world is as much exposed to the action of the sea as this 
will be, and it is supposed that none is so well calculated to resist its fury. 
Mr. Pomeroy has invented an apparatus for drilling the holes, which are to 
be 12 inches in diameter at the top, that promise to do the work with accu- 
racy and dispatch.— New York Express, August 23. 





GIpRALTAR.—August 3lst: His Excellency the Governor has received the 
following official notification from her Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Tangier :— 
‘‘' The Rose was chartered at Gibraltar for Casa Bianca, but the master not 
finding such a town marked on the chart, made for Cape Blanco, where upon 
his landing with part of his crew, he and they were stopped by the authoro- 
ties, and brought prisoners before the Sheik of the district, by whom the 
were, however, liberated on the representation of Mr. Redman, her Majesty's 
Vice consul at Mazagan, and the Rose proceeded on her voyage. It should 
be particularly observed that ‘Casa Bianca” does not appear in most of the 
charts, the real Moorish name of which is “‘ Dar-el-baida” or “ Anafa’’, both 
which appellations are inserted in all the common charts. Her Majesty's 
Vice-Consul recommends, in addition, that all ships and persons going to the 
west coast of Barbary, should pay strict attention to the notice of the late 
Consul—General, Mr. Drummond Hay, which was published in the Gibraltar 
Chronicle of the 21st September 1843, by authority, in order that such 
perilous occurrences may be avoided. 





Trinity House, Dundee, Oct. 1st, 1847. 

Naviaation or tHe River Tay.—Notice is hereby given, that an ad- 
ditional buoy has been moored on the Gaa, to the northward of the present 
three black and white chequered buoys on that sand, the position of which 
is as follows :— 

The two light-houses at Buttonness are a little Ht ngs to the eastward, and 
No. 3, red buoy, on the Albertay Sand, bears S.b.W.3W. The chimney of 
the Vitriol Works at the extreme west-end of the village of Carnaistie, being 
in line with the east-end of the Sandy Down. 

This additional buoy is black and white chequered, and lies in 34 fathoms 
at low water, epring tides. 

Mariners will take notice, that the N.E. side of the entrance is now marked 
out by four black and white chequered buoys on the Gaa; No.1, or the 
Seaward Buoy, having a staff and ball on the top of it; and the buoy now 
moored, being the fourth buoy, ae a black top. 

By order of the Corporation, 
Rospert Tasu, Master. 
Jas. M‘Ewen, Secretary. 
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Licut House or tHe Isis or Cuausny.—( Department De la Manche.)— 
A white light varicd from 4 to 4 minutes by red flashes. Mariners are 
informed that from the 15th uf October instant, a white light with red flashes 
at intervals of 4 minutes, will be exhibited, throughout the night, from the 
summit of the tower recently constructed at the southern extremity of the 
Great Isle of Chausey (Manche) in place of the ancient signal.—Lat. 48° 
52’ 13”, long. 4° 9/ 35”, (Paris.)—Elevation of the light above the ground 
17 metres; above the sca 37 metres; and visible at a distance of 15 geogra- 
phical miles. 

Lieuts of THE LoweR SEINK, OF Point pu Hops.—Fixed white lichts. 
From the 1st of October instant; the fixed light of the Point du Hode, visible 
at a distance of 4 geographical miles, will be replaced by a light exhibited 
upon the little tower recently constructed at some metres to the east of the 
old one. This new light will be visible at a distance of 8 geographical 
miles. 

Liauts or TAaNCARVILLE.—From the same day, the light of the Point of 
Tancarville will be replaced by a light also fixed, and exhibited upon the 
little tower recently constructed at 145 metres to the N.E. of the old one. 
This new light will be visible at a distance of 8 geographical miles. 


Botris Papers. 


“« July 15, 1847. At sea, barque Britannia, of Whitby, Richard Breekon, 
master, from Quebec to London. Lat. 45° 40’ N., long. 55° 20’ W.” 

“ This was thrown overboard in order to ascertain, if possible, the set and 
drift of the current, whoever picks it up will be kind enough to transmit the 
saine to the Editor of the Nautical Magazine, London, and oblige 

Yours, truly, 
Ricwaan Breexon.” 


We return our acknowledgments to Messrs. Shea and Murphy, of St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, for their attention in forwarding to us in a Ictter, 
dated 15th Scpt., 1847, the above document, picked up on the Ist Sept. 
on the S.W. coast of the island, by one of their vessels.— Ep. N.M.] 


Mr. Breckon has also our thanks for his remembrance of us. 





By the attention of the French Government in area to the 
Admiralty a bottle paper, which was picked up off the “ Seven Islancds,”* 
Coast of France, we are enabled to acknowledge it. “ Ship Walpole, 
from London to New York, Nov. 1, 1816. Lat. 48° 55’, long. 17° 187.” 
Reverse, ‘“* Francis Winser, mate, written at 12 o'Clock at night, in the 
dark.” 





ImporTANT To SEAMEN.—At the Liverpool Police Court, on Saturday, 
Captain Kennedy, of the ship Gauntlet, of that port, appeared before Mr. 
Rushton and Mr. Potter, to show cause why he refused to pay William Alcock 
the sum of £19. 1s, due to him for wages. * The case had been before the 
Court, but had been postponed. Alcock, upon being sworn, stated that he 
had been the chief mate of the Gauntlet, and that he had sailed trom Liver- 
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ei to Acajulta, at £4. 10s. per month. The moment the ship had left 
iverpool the Captain ordered a quantity of brandy to be brought to him, 
and from that time he was continually drunk. Five days before arriving at 
their destination, the captain’s conduct was such that it was found necessary 
to put him in irons. This was done at his own request. He had attempted 
to shoot one of the crew, and the mate had taken the pistol from him. He 
had threatened to take the ship to the coast of Brazil, and sell both her and 
her cargo. Upon cross-examination by Mr. James, the complainant stated 
that he and several others of the crew had been placcd in irons for mutiny, 
and brought home prisoners by the brig Fifteen, Capt. Chaffe. The complainant 
and the second mate and carpenter, had been examined by the British Consul 
at Acajulta. The log-book had been altered in some places a month after 
the entries had been made, and the mate contradicted some of the evidence 
which he had given at the time ofhis examination before the British Consul. 
William Gamble, carpenter on board the Gauntlet, said that the captain was 
scldom sober. When off Cape Horn he came on board with a pistol. and 
swore he would shoot a man who was on the yard arm; but W. Alcock 
stepped behind him, took the pistol from him, and fired it off over the star- 
board quarter. ‘The steward had another loaded pistol on the companion to 
hand to the captain. The second mate, in the course of his evidence, stated 
that the captain said he dare not procced to his destination because of his 
conduct to the lady passenger. He told the men that he would tell her that 
he would put a light to the powder if she would not forgive him; and then, 
said he, * We'll all go to h— together.” The second mate was next called, 
and he repeated the statement that the captain was seldom sober; but he 
denied the carpenter's statement as to certain words which the captain was 
alleged to have uttered when he threatened to shoot the man who was on the 
yard-arm. Mr. Rushton said it was quite clear there was a contradiction by 
the last witness of one most material allegation against the captain. The 
thing was utterly false, or it would have been heard by the last witness, who 
was within eighteen inches of the sailor when the words were alleged to have 
been used. There were three points in the case which showed that the 
evidence was not to be relied upon, and, in the course of his experience, he 
never heard a case got up in such a manner. The mate had falsified the 
log; he had made cross entries to justify his conduct, and many of 
these entries had been made a month after the day on which they bore date. 
Of course the complainant would get no wages.—Mr. Davenport said, at any 
rate there were the cases of the others.—Mr. Rushton: ‘ You have all three 
acted in concert together.”—Mr. Davenport: ‘‘ The carpenter claims £19.”— 
Mr. Rushton: ‘1 won’t give him a shilling. This case only comes before me 
in a certain form, and therefore I shall only say that I reject the claims for 
wages.” 


ADMIRALTY OrpeR.— Application having been made to their Lordships 
on the part of the crews of Her Majesty’s ships to be allowed the indulgence 
of taking up an additional quantity of tea and sugar in lieu of the daily ration 
of spirits, their Lordships with the view of carrying into effect and en- 
COOreeuE so desirable an arrangement, are pleased to sanction the issue of 
the following quantities of tea and sugar, for the daily ration gall dubia to 
such of the crews of Her Majesty's ships as may be desirous of ing the 
substitution,—viz., tea, half an ounce ; sugar, two ounces. Any men that 
may be disposed to take up only one-half the allowance of spirits, would then 
receive one-half of the above proportion,—viz., tca, quarter of an ounce ; 
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sugar, ope ounce. Or they may be paid the savings money upon the tea and 
sugar in lieu thereof. The above circular is to be read to the different ship's 
companies, and fully explained that the proposed change is to be entirely 


voluutary on their part. 
H. G. Warp. 


“ To all Flag Officers, Captains, and Commanding Officers of her Majesty’s 
Ships and Vessels.” 


YacuTina JnTEBLLIGENCE. 


Royal Mersey Yacht Club.—The usual Monthly meeting of this Club took 
place at the Club-room, Liverpool, on Tuesday the 5th; the Cup Bearer 
was voted to the Chair in the absence of the Commodore. The following 

ntlemen and Yacht owners were ballotted for and admitted Members :— 

. R. Trevor Roper, Esq., Plastey, Flintshire, “ Wyvern,’’ yacht, 27 tons; 
A. Crawshay, Capt. 17th Lancers, Portobello Barracks, Dublin, ‘ Rose,” 
yacht, 40 tons. A vote of thanks was passed to Lieut. W. Lord, RA., 
marine surveyor, for a copy of his very excellent Survey and Chart of the 
Bay of Liverpool. 

At the last meeting the Secretary stated that he had been in cor- 
respondence with the French Embassy, and now had the pleasure of inform- 
ing the Club that the privilege of entering the French gah was granted to 
to the Yacht Clubs. e believe the Royal Mersey Yacht Club, this season, 
a the credit of having brought off the best Yacht sailing matches in the 

ingdom. 

The following is a list of the Yachts entered to contend in July last, for 
Challenge Cup, and Purse of £150 value, and a Prize of £50 value, in 

une. 


Sultana, 100 tons. Water Wyvern, 42 tons. 
Gondola, 76 tons. Echo, 382 tons. 
Bacchante, 80 tons. Enigma, 25 tons. 
Queen of the Ocean, 49 tons. Prima Donna, 25 tons. 
Victoria, 59 tons. Gem, 12 tons. 


Vision, 45 tons. 
These entries, we believe, amount in tonnage greater than any other sailing 
matches which have taken place this year. 





Extraorprnaky Maawnetic Distursancs.—The largest magnetic disturb- 
ance that has been observed in Great Britain, and most probably in Euro 
occurred on Friday, the 24th September. Evidences of irregularity in the 
motions of the magnets in Sir Thomas Brisbane’s Observatory at kers- 
toun, were observed at 7 a.m. of the 24th. About 10h. a.m. the magnets 
were not much from their usual positions; at noon the declination magnet 
was found much disturbed, sweeping through large arcs of vibration. At 
this time continuous observations were commenced, the declination, bipilar, 
and balance vg: ip being observed every minute. The extent of this dis- 
turbance at Mackerstoun has not yet been wholly determined ; the scale of the 
horizontal force magnet traversed the field of the telescope in different direc- 
tions in the course of a few minutes. Recourse was had to a second magnet, 
acting as a deflector, for the purpose of bringing the scale again within the 
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field of view. Therange of the vertical component of the terrestrial magnetic 
force was about .014 of the whole vertical component, while the range of the 
magnetic declination was about 3° 50’. This Seturbanies belongs to a pecu- 
liar class, one in which the greatest excursions of the magnet occur early in 
the afternoon ; it has a considerable resemblance to the next greatest that 
has been observed—the celebrated disturbance of September 25th, 1841, 
when the Astronomer Royal at Greenwich imagined that some wags were © 
running iron wheels round his observatory. It is curious that the interval is 

recisely six years. Is this correspondence in date accidental? Professor 
Kreil has concluded, from the Prague observations, and Colonel Sabine from 
those made at Toronto, that disturbances have their maximum effect in 
winter; whereas Dr. Lloyd has concluded, from the Dublin observations 
(but by a different method), that it is in summer. The Mackerstoun observa- 
tions seem to show a different result from either, the maximum effect occur- 
ring nearer the equinoxes, and the smallest amounts of disturbances occurring 
near mid-summer and mid-winter. 

It was remarkable in the present disturbance, as opposed to the general 
law, that at the time when the declination magnet usually had its greatcst 
westerly position, the disturbance was wholly towards the cast. The baro- 
meter, which was rather steady during the day, fell about three-tenths of an 
inch between midnight of the 24th and 7h. a.m., of the 25th. A dense mass 
of hazy cirrostratus overspread the sky, and prevented the aurora borealis 
from being visible at Mackerstoun. There is no doubt however, that whcre 
there was a clear sky a very brilliant aurora would be seen.—Edinburgh 
Witness. 





Loss oF THE CLEOPATRA.—For several weeks past, a fecling of the deepest 
regret has prevailed amongst the authorities of the East India House, in con- 
sequence of the receipt of intelligence from the Company’s Marine Depot 
at Bombay, announcing the probable loss of the above mentioned vessel. 
The circumstances attending her destruction will, most likcly ever remain 
in mystery. The Cleopatra, it is stated, from her peculiar form of build, 
was not well adapted for the service in which she was commissioned. She 
measured nearly 800 tons burden, and carried four guns. She steamed 
rom Bombay on the 14th of April last, with orders for Singapore, and had 
on board nearly 200 convicts. Her crew comprised 70 persons. There was 
also a detachment of marines on buard. Among the officers in charge of the 
ship may be mentioned Captain J. A. Young, Commander, Licutenant Eden, 
Lieutenant Ralph, Mr. F. W. Nott, Mr. T. G. Croad, acting master, and Mr. 
J. Soady, son of Captain Soady, RN. Four days after her departure from 
Bombay, it came on a frightful hurricane, which continued with unabated 
violence three days—the 17th, 18th, 19th. It is very probable that the 
Cleopatra had, at the time of encountering the storm, reached the Malabar 
coast, off which, unfortunately, there is too much reason to believe she 
foundered, with evcry human being on board. 

The marine authorities at Bombay sent out two powerful stcamers in search 
of her, and, according to the last accounts, not the slightest discovery had 
been made that would tend to clear up the mystery that at present surrounds 
the fate of the vesscl. The uninhabited islands westward, to which it was 
thought that the ill fated stcamer might probably have been driven, had 
been inspected, but of no avail; neither had any wreck corresponding with 
the Cleopatra been picked up.— Globe. 
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Laruan AND Borneo, Eurarement between H.M. Steamer Nemesis 
and Borneo Pirates. 


Our latest intelligence from these islands extends to the 10th of June— 
At the end of May the Nemesés steamer, having on board Mr. Brooke, Capt, 
Grey, of H,MS. Co/umbine, and Lieut. Gordon, of H.M.S. Royalist, pro- 
ceeded to Bruni, to obtain the ratification of the treaty with the Sultan. On 
the 28th of May the Sultan ratified the treaty, which Mr. Brooke was to 
convey with him to England by the steamer which left Singapore on the 6th 
of August. It was on the stcamer’s return from Bruni to Labuan that she 
encountered the Balanini pirates. 

Early on the morning of the 13th of May the Nemeszs, with Mr. Brooke 
and Capt. Grey on board, and having in tow a cutter of the Columbine, left 
the town of Bruni to cross over to the new British port of Labuan. Informa- 
tion was received on the way down the river that some fishermen had been 
chascd at daylight, and on rounding the point of the island of Moarra, the 
look-out of the Nemesis descried a ficet of Balanini or Sulo pirates, in full 
chase of a trading prahu in the offing, Immediately the steamer appeared, 
the pirates, quitting the chase, pulled in shore to the westward, and at the 
same time cut away the small boats they had in tow, whilst the steamer, 
pursuing at full speed, lost much ground in having to round the extensive 
shoal which stretches from Moarra Point (Upjong Sapo) to the islet of 
Pilong Pilongan. ‘The Balanini were first descricd at 9h. 30m. a.m., and at 
mid day, finding the steamer gaining upon them, came to anchor. 

At 1 p.M. the pirate fleet was plainly made out from the .Vemesis ; eleven 
large prahus, anchored in a line at a distance of about ten yards one from 
another, along a sandy beach, with thcir heads to sea, their sterns (fast by 
stern warps ashorc) in the surf, and with a hawser passed along from boat to 
boat. The bows of the prahus were protected by ampilans, formed of musket 
proof planks, they appeared well armed, crowded with men, and in this 
formidable position awaited the approach of the steamer. At lh. 30m. the 
pirates opened fire on the steamer, and the action commenced in earnest at 
a distance of about two hundred yards, the steamer being in two fathoms of 
water, and rolling heavily in a ground swell. 

For two hours a heavy fire was kept up by the Nemesis, and the fire from 
the pirates being nearly silenced, and their prahus evidently much damaged, 
Capt. Grey, with three cutters (one belonging to the Columbine and two to 
the Nemesis), resolved to make a dash at the left of the pirate’s position, 
whilst the steamer poured in grape and canister upon the centre and right, 
to prevent their rendcring aid to their comrades. On the advance of our 
three small boats, the pirates, casting loose the hawser which attached thcir 
prahus together, pulled away to the eastward in a crippled state, leaving two 

rabus in possession of our boats, and numbers of men on the beach or jungle. 

he Nemesis pursued to the castward, and one after another drove six of the 
flying enemy ashore, all of which were for the time abandoned by their crews, 
but could not be taken possession of owing to the small number of our boats 
in the action. 

In the mean time, whilst Capt. Grey was securing the two prizes already 
mentioned to the westward, and the Nemesis in full pursuit of the three last 
prahus to the eastward, five out of six of the deserted boats were re-manned, 
and with a resolution praiseworthy in a better cause, bore down to the attack 
of our three cutters. Capt. Wallage, commander of the Nemesis, perceiving 
this manceuvre, anxious for our overmatched boats, and convinced that these 
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prahus must, at all events, escape to the westward, returned in that direction 
while the sixth deserted prahu being re-manned, and favoured by a brecze 
crowded all sail to the eastward, after her three consorts, and thus the four 
escaped. The five pirate prahus now advancing boldly towards our three 
cuttcrs, perceiving the retrograde movement made by the Nemesis, made 
every effort to escape to the westward, and a severe action took place between 
the sternmost prahu and the boats, the enemy defending himself with the 
utmost resolution, and inflicting a severe loss on our party. While Capt. 
Grey was engaged in the capture of this large prahu, the steamer pursued 
the four to the westward, two of which were captured, whilst the remaining 
two escaped in the darkness in a completely shattered state, after having 
been several times deserted and as often remanned. ‘Thus concluded this 
successful action with a pirate force consisting of eleven prahus, two of the 
largest size, four somewhat smaller, with crews of full fifty men cach, and five 
with a complement of thirty-five to forty hands. ‘The force of the pirates at 
a moderate computation must be reckoned at 500 men, exclusive of captives, 
and these on the testimony of some rescued Chinese were above 100. 

It is difficult to form a correct cstimate of the killed and wounded on the 
cnemy’s part; but as forty to fifty men were dead on the beach, ten men 
killed found in the captured prahus, and the like number in the prahus 
which escaped, besides those which may have died in the jungle, we may 
reckon the killed at 80 to 100 men, and the wounded at double that number. 
The loss on the British side was one killed and seven men wounded—two 
mortally, and most all severely. Ten brass guns, varying in size from 9 
pounders to Lelas, and five iron guna, three to six pounders, were captured. 

Five prahus were taken, and the escape of the rest is attributed to the 
small number of our boats, as at one time eight prahus were lying on the 
beach abandoned by their crews, and had our boats been sufficient to secure 
them, the other three would have been overtaken by the Nemesis. 

The following is the sequel of the account of the above engagement be- 
tween the pirates and the Nemes7s, which is contained in dates to the 20th 
of July, The destruction of 42 pirates has been most signal—revolting, 
indeed, since the manner of their death was truly horrfying. ‘The principal 
part of the slain pirates were captured in a house at the top ofa hill, whither 
they fled and stoutly resisted; but the immense number of the besiegers 
compelled the pirates to surrender, which they did on the 31st of May, two 
days after the engagement with the steamer. ‘The Sultan of Borneo, who 
secured the persons of the pirates, appointed the 4th day of June for their 
slaughter. They were taken to the rear of Bruni town, and the whole of the 
recaptured captives, thirty in number, were assembled on the spot. The 
day was made a general holiday ; hundreds of Dyaks were drawn to the spot. 
The Sultan directed the whole of the pirates to be secured with their hands 
tied behind their backs, their feet also bound, and a thick cord secured the 
knees to the neck—in this state they were utterly helpless. The Sultan then 
addressed the late captives, and after expressing his dislike of piracy and 
slavery, requested the captives to take their revenge by slaying the pirates.— 
The captives declined cutting their encmics to pieces, saying ‘‘ God is great, 
and will punish the wicked.”’ 

The Sultan then addressed himsclf to Pangeeran Moormein (the prime 
minister selected by Admiral Cochranc) and it was agreed that the Sultan 
and his minister should destroy the pirates between them. The Sultan sct 
the example: one of the pirates was secured toa tree, and the Sultan hurled 
at him a spear which pierced the heart. This was a signal for the work of 
carnage. ‘The followers of the Sultan and Pangeeran Moormein gave a shout 
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of triumph, rushed on the pirates, and with parangs, spears, and short swords 
cut the helpless wretches to pieces—the slayers rejoiced at shedding the 
blood of their encmics—most of the cuptives turned their heads from the 
scene. Such was the summary execution under the direction of our new 
ally, the Sultan of Borneo: In contradistinction to such ferocity of character 
as the slaughter evinced, the Sultan behaved kindly to the unfortunate cap- 
tives, eight of whom were afterwards brought to Singapore. 

The hospitable conduct of the Borncoese is beyond all praise. Of the 
thirty captives alluded to above, nine were clothed and fed by Pangeeran 
Moormein, sixteen by Baba Binting, and five by Orang Rya da ong (rich 
Godown-man or merchant). Twenty-two captives still remained at Siantan 
(South Natunas) a chinese captive being sick and unable to work was sacri- 
ficed; the poor wretched man was tied up to the branch ofa tree, and the 
pirates, with their swords, cut him to picces, for the double purpose of rid- 
ding themselves of a burden, and, as they expressed it, to ascertain if their 
swords were sufficiently sharp for defence when attacked! The Sultan of 
Borneo is said to afford every encouragement to trade. He had ceased to 
demand presents, but levies in their stead a duty of one per cent. on every 


ton of cargo exported; an arrangement more satisfactory to the trade.— 
Hants Telegraph. 





Tos Cuiness JUNK ARRESTED FOR Dent.—The Chinese junk Keying which 
arrived at New York on the 8th of July has excited the greatest curiosity. 
‘The Chinese sailors to the number of 26, not having been paid their wages, 
have arrested the vessel, and Mr. Lord, their advocate, has pleaded for them 
before the civil court of the district. ‘The crew claim, in the first place, their 
arrcars of wages from the month of September, 1546; and in the second, to 
be sent back to Canton at the expense ofthe captain. According to the 
sailors’ account, they were only engaged for eight months, and were not to 
go beyond Batavia and Singaporee The advocate of So-Yin-Sang-Hi, the 
Chinese captain, replied that the sailors who had werked the ship could not 
pretend that they had been made to cross the Indian Sea and the Atlantic 
without their knowledge. With regard to the question of wages, the captain 
had promised to pay them, on their return to Canton, with the produce of 
the Amcrican goods which he was to take on his return. He added that he 
did not think that the sailors had any right to complain, the large recom- 
penses they had received fully compensated for what was owing to them. 
The Court decided in favour of the crew, maintained the seizure, ordered 


the sale of the vessel, and condemned the captain to pay each man 100 or 
200 dollars, according to his rank.— Globe. 


Eayptian Frigate at Srrpneap.—This very foreign looking craft attracts 
great attention at Portsmouth. She carries 20 guns, and has a complement 
of 200 men. Some ofthe crew have a curious notion of English trading. 
The boatmen who go off to the ship with strangers are asked the price of not 
only their jackets, but their trousers, and they might dispose of all they stand 
in, and swim on shore for a new rig. ‘this passion for old clothes is also 
strongly displayed when any of the crew land, which has introduced on board 
the Egyptian a great variety of costume, civil, military, and naval. ‘The 
officers and men are very courtcous to strangers, and the latter occasionally 
offer them a dip into their bowls of pillau. In the matter of the honour due 
to the flags of princes, the Egyptians have been lately remiss. When Prince 
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Albert passed in the Fire Queen, on Monday, though his standard was flying, 
and they had an example set them by the English men-of-war, he was not 
saluted. ‘Iheir interpreter was on shore at the time, which may probably 
account for this. The frigate has about 50 naval students on board, who 
land frequently at Portsmouth; most of them are fine-looking young men.— 
Nautical Standard, Oct. 2nd, 1847. 


Tue Latety DiscovERED VoLtcano “1n Victoria Lanp” TOWARDS THE 
Soutu PoLts.—With a favourable breeze, and very clear weather, we stood 
in to the southward, close to some land which had been in sight since the 
preceding noon, and which we then called the “ High Island” ; it proved to 
be a mountain twelve thousand four hundred feet of elevation above the level 
of the aea, emitting flame and smoke in great profusion; at first the smoke 
appeared like snow drift, but as we drew nearer its true character became 
manifest. ‘The discovery of an active volcano in so high a southern latitude 
cannot but be esteemed a circumstance of high geological importance and 
interest, and contribute to throw some further light on the physical construc- 
tion of our globe. I named it “ Mount Erebus,” and an extinct volcano to 
the eastward, little inferior in height, being by measurement ten thousand 
nine hundred feet high, was called “ Mount Terror.” At 4h. p.m. of 28th 
January, Mount Erebus was observed to emit smoke and flame in unusual 
quantitics, producing a most grand spectacle. A volume of dense smoke 
was projected at each successive jet, with great force, in a vertical column, 
to the height of between fifteen hundred and two thousand feet above the 
mouth of the crater, when condensing first at its upper part, it descended in 
mist or snow, and gradually dispersed, to be succeeded by another splendid 
exhibition of the same kind in about half an hour afterwards, although the 
intervals between the eruptions were by no mcans regular. 

The diameter of the columns of smoke was between two and three hundred 
feet, as near as we could measure it; whenever the smoke cleared away, the 
bright red flame that filled the mouth of the crater was clearly perceptible ; 
and some of the officers belived they could see streams of lava pouring down 
its sides until lost beneath the snow which descended from a few hundred 
fect bclow the crater, and projected its perpendicular icy cliff several miles 
into the ocean.— Ross's Voyage of Discovery. 





Port Exizabetu.— The Thunderbolt.—The wreck of the Thunderbolt had 
been farther laid open by an explosion of 4201bs. of gunpowder, placed against 
her bows. The immense charge was enclosed in an iron barrel within a 
cask, and from it rose, as before, the pipe through which the lighted match 
or fusee was to drop upon the charge. The fusee was made of a composition 
somewhat different from that used on the former occasion, so as to burn 
more slowly, but through this greater caution on the part of the contriver, 
Mr. J. O. Smith, a very serious accident was ncarly incurred. The match 
being several minutes in burning away its support, the men in the boat who 
had lighted it believed that it had gone out, and were again pulling towards 
the wreck, when Mr. Smith, who was able to observe through a telescope the 
blue smoke of the match, caused every signal to be made to the men in the 
boat, by which they were led again to pull off just in time, for scarcely had 
they withdrawn toa sufficient distance, when the explosion went off, raising 
an immense column of water of great diameter from 50 to 100 feet into the 
air, and strewing the whole beach upposite with fragments of wreck. One 
large beam was shot a long way into the sand, and the bow of the vessel 
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entirely rent asunder. On Friday another charge, of about 130lbs., placed 
against the stern of the vessel, was fired, and by tne explosion, the after part 
of the vessel was blown out, Those who witnessed these explosions, describe 
the scene as well worth seeing; and we ourselves must confess that, in the 
success which has attended the attempts so perseveringly made by the 
owners to remove the wreck of the Thunderbolt from our ‘ landing beach,” 
we have been agreeably disappointed.” We hope that no wrecks will any 
longer be permitted to obstruct the “ landing."—Nautical Standard. 


ARE THE Prianets InwaBITED, 


Are the planets inhabited is a question which naturally presents itsclf to 
the human mind, and for a solution of which we as naturally look to the sci- 
ence of astronomy. But when the immense distance which separates us even 
from the nearcst of the planets is remembered, it can scarcely be matter that 
the telescope affords no direct evidence on the question, whether the planets, 
like the earth are inhabited globes. Yet, though it gives no direct answer to 
this enquiry, modern astronomy has collected together a mass of facts, con- 
nected with the positions and motions, the physical character and conditions, 
and the parts played on the solar system by the several globes of which that 
system is composed, which forms a vast body of analogy, leading the intelli- 
gent mind to the conclusion that the planets are worlds, fulfilling in the econo- 
my of the universe the same functions, and created by the same hand, for 
the same moral purposes, and with the same destinies, as the earth. 

Thus, for example, we find that these orbs, like our own, roll in regulated 
periods round the sun; that they have nights and days, and successions of 
seasons; that they are provided with atmospheres, supporting clouds, and 
agitated by winds; and that thus, also, their climates and seasons are modi- 
fied by evaporation, and that showers refresh their surfaces. For we know 
that wherever the existence of clouds is made manifest, there water must 
exist ; there evaporation goes on; there electricity, with its train of pheno- 
mena, must reign; there rains must fall; there hail and snow must descend. 
Tt is upon the planet Mars that the greatest advances have been made in 
this department of enquiry Under favorable circumstances its disc is seen 
to be mapped out by avaried outline, some portion as being less reflective 
than land. 

Baer and Maedler, two Prussian astronomers, have devoted many years 
labour to the examination of Mars, and the result has put us in the are 
sion of a map of the geography of that planet, almost as exact and well- 
defined as that which we possess of our own ; in fact, the geographical out- 
lines of land and water have been made apparent upon it. But a still more 
extraordinary fact in relation to this planet remains to be considered. 

Among the shaded markings which have been noted by the telescope upon 
its disc, a remarkable region of brilliant white light, standing out in boldest re- 
lief, has been observed surrounding the visible pole. This highly illuminated 
spot is to be seen most plainly when it emerges from the long night of the 
winter scason; but when it has passed slowly beneath the heat of the solar 
beams, it is found to have gradually contracted its dimensions; and at last, 
before it has plunged into light on the opposite side, to have entirely dis- 
appeared. But the opposite pole, thcn coming into similar relations, is found 
to be furnished with a like luminous spot, which in its turn, dissolves as it 
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becomes located by the summer sun. Now these facts prove to us, incontes- 
tibly that the very geographical regions of Mars are fac-similes of our own. 
In the long polar winters the snows accumulate in the resolution of its high 
northern and southern latitudes, until they become visible to us in conse- 
quence of their reflective propertics ; and these are slowly melted as the sun's 
rays gather power in the advancing season, until they cease to be apprcci- 
able to terrestrial eyes. ‘lhe fact is a most striking one in reference to the 
present question.— Westminster and Foreign Quarterly. 


Tue Mercaant Seamen's Act. 


Numerous convictions against deserters from merchant ships have been 
obtained at the Mansion-house of late, through the agency of the Register- 
office assisting shipowners in preferring their complaint ; and the Lord Mayor 
or the sitting Alderman invariably inflicts the punishment of imprisonment and 
hard labour when the case is satisfactorily made out. Were the shipowners 
to avail themselves more generally of the provisions of the Merchant Seamen's 
Act, and the facilities afforded them, a check would be put to a practice so 
injurious to the character of the British seamen. 

The Legislative Assembly of Canada having adopted the Seamen's Pro- 
tection Act, for the purpose of putting a check to the desertions at Quebec, 
where seamen are instigated to this offence by crimps, and gain nothing by 
the high wages demanded for the home voyage, the Lords of the Admiralty 
have directed that thcy shall be duly cautioned of the new regulation, in order 
to prevent their falling into the hands of designing persons, who alone profit 
by this demoralising system. The following notice has in consequence been 
exhibited at all the sea-ports of the United Kingdom :— 


“ Important to Seamen.—Desertions at Quebec. 


‘“‘ In consequence of the inconvenience to which shipowners are subjected 
by the desertion of seamen at Quebec, and the extortionate wages (lemanded 
for the return voyage to the United Kingdom, the Legislative Assembly of 
Canada have passed an act adopting the provisions of the 8th and 9th Vic- 
toria, cap. 116, the act for the protection of seamen from crimps. The law 
comes into operation on the Ist of January, 1848. From and after that date 
no scamen shall be shipped at Quebec, or the ports on the St. Lawrence, 
except by the owner, master, or ship’s husband, or the licensed shipping 
mastcr, appointed for that purpose. Evcry seaman will be required to pro- 
duce his register ticket and discharge from his last ship, or satisfactorily 
account for not producing them; and deserters will incur the punishment 
of imprisonment and hard labour. Under these regulations, which will be 
adopted in all the colonics, the breach of articles, so disgraceful to seamen, 
will be obviated, and a check put to the extortions now practised upon them 
by the crimps at Quebce and other ports. 

‘©The Lords of the Admiralty have deemed it necessary to make these 
regulations public, in order that seamen may not plead ignorance of the law, 
should they violate their agreements, and thereby incur punishment which 
will henceforth certainly be inflicted upon deserters. 

‘J, H. Brown, Register General of Seamen. 

‘ Custom-house, London, Oct, 21. 
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A recommendation having emanated from the (late) Surveyor of the 
Navy's office, urging that as great deterioration attends new ships from the 
influence of tropical climates, and submitting that as far as possible all new 
ships should remain in ordinary for a certain period before commissioned, 
viz :—Sloops two years; frigates and ships of the line, three to four years ; 
and that no sloop should be launched until her frame and planking have been 
seasoned at least two years, and frigates and ships of the line from three to 
four years ; and further that all small vessels should be planked with teak or 
mahogany, provided it can be procured on reasonable terms compared with 
English oak, by which means vesscls would be more eligible for service in 
the tropics, and a great saving in the expense of repairs would be effected ; 
the Lords of the Admiralty have adopted such suggestion, and issued an 
order to the heads of all the dockyards to observe and carry into effcct its 
provisions. 





Unxnown Rock.—The agent to Lloyd's at St. George’s Grenada, in refer- 
ence to the loss of the Guave on Carmorian reef, states that they have 
examined and comparcd several charts of the island, but do not find such a 
reef described in any of them: they represent the reef to be very cxtensive, 
it having considerably increased in size for the last few years, spreading 
nearly three miles to leeward of the Sail rock. They recommend, as the 
current there is very powerful, that all vessels pass to windward of Sail rock 
when making the Kekenjeuny Passage for this port. 


Britisn Navy im Commission, Oct. I, 
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At Home and fitting ° - $ 2 2 5 3 12 835 8 
Mediterrancan f -. - 56 3 1 83 8 0 7 #4 
East Indies’ - - = - O 7 1 8 2 1 0 @Q 
Brazil and Pacific - - ~ 1 6 2 5 2 38 2 8 
North America and West Indices 0 4 0 4 1 2 2 4 
Cape and Coast of Africa - O 5&5 1 21 4 1 2 2 
Particular service = - - - 6 2 5 1 5 0 6 4 
Discovery ships - - - 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 
Troop ships - - - - I 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Surveying . - - - 0 3 0 2 0 2 7 =O 
Yachts’ - : - - - 6 0 1 212 0 0 2 9 
0 0 9 O 1 0 2 O 


Lakes’ « . . = “ 


Totals . - 16 35 138 52 21 21 64 21—9243 


_ Boing a total of 243 Ships in Commission, including 98 Steamers of all 
sizes, with a power of 22,122 horses. 
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EXAMINATION OF MASTERS AND MATES. 
Continued from page 558. 
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Name of Party who S 3 © 

has received the 33 < Present or last previous |Re t\Where Exam. When. 
Certificate 3 % Service cket 

oO 

Holland, B. {lst |36/Medway, 1800 tons|2598sa|Liverpool {22 May, 1847 

as third mate) 
Holmes, W. 2nd /..-\Catherine Greene,...| 1802|London 6 Aug. 1846 


350 tons (as mate) 
Jim Crow, 117 tons| 40992|Gt. Yarmth |20 Nov. — 
(as mate) 


Holt, W. H. P. |3rd |26 








Hooper, Wm. [8rd |26)Jane Shirrifs, 240 |.........|5- Shields {19 Nov. — 
tons 
Hooper, Wm. [2nd |28/Jane Shirrifs, 240 |.........|5- Shields {14 Feb, 1847 
tons 
Horner, W. HI. |1st_ |24| Delhi, 357 tons ......|....0000. Liverpool |20 Feb. — 
Hoskin, Rob. |2nd/|..-\Robert, 274 tons ...| 2749/London 24 Sept. 1846 
(as Mate) 
Hoyte, W. S. [2nd j....Queen 1307 tons ...| 33849London 8 Oct. — 
(as’apprentice) 
Hudson, Henry/2nd |39|Kelso, 456 tons ......|.....000 London 17 Mar. 1847 
Huggitt, John |8rd |34/William, 186 tons |......... S. Shields | 1 April — 
unter, B. Geo.|1st |...|\Hindostan, 544 tons|/327543|London 9 Mar. — 
(as mate) 
Hurrell, Sam. |2nd |33/Fred. Young, 260 |.........\9- Shields [19 Feb. — 
tons (as mate) 
Hurrell, Wm. {2nd |...!.......... sessecsecesseeese{L01889'S. Shields |24 Feb. — 
Hutchinson, G. |2nd |4!!Urania, 279 tons _—_......... S. Shields | 1 Apr. 1847 
Hyde, George |2nd |28|Bombay, 1400 tons |..,......,London 13 Feb. 1846 
(as mate) 
Iago, Walter 3rd |30|/Dahlia, 580 tons ...|...... ...{Plymeuth |13 Feb. — 
as mate 
Inglis, Hugh Ist [32 ifesee caer, te tons|244010, Dundee 24 Feb. 1847 
Ingram,T. {2nd /29|Vigilant, 226 tons...|......... S. Shields [30 Jan. — 
as mate 
Irvine, Charles |2nd |25\Isle of Wight. 219 coal eataneses ndon 3 Nov. 1846 
tons (as mate) 
Jameson, Peter,|2nd |32/John’s 254 tons......|.....006. S. Shields | 7 Jan. 1847 
29 (as mate) 
Jasper,Wm. |2nd ndymion, 42 gungj......... Plymouth | 7 May — 
AB 
Jeffery, G.S. [ist |...1.. ipa iosneaieeackes Foe Poeeanes London 8 Dec. 1845 
Jellicoe, J. H. |2no |22} Clyde, 1159 tons |......... Portsmouth 
(as second offther) 12 Feb. 1847 
Johnson, J. W. |2nd |28|Corsair, 250 tons ...| 54978 London 
(as mate) 9 June, 1846 


17 June, 1846 


Johnson, Wm. (2nd |...\Courier, 289tons... |......... 
(as mate) 
Johnson, John [8rd |28/Sylph, 172 tons...... 176533;S. Shields [13 April 1847 
Johnson, John |2nd |28'Sytph, 172 tons......|........- S. Shields | 3 May, 1847 
Johnson, W. 8. |Ist |80\Oriental Queen, 645/346856) London 8 June 1847 
tons (as mate) 
Jones, John 2NG | ccc cavceceneeke sicenentaceslleteces sk London 8 Dec. 1845 
Joy, Robert {Ist |26|Acadia, 1200 tona...|......... Liverpool | 1 Feb. 1847 
extr)... 
Judkins, C.H.E.|lst |35|\Cambria, Steamer, |......... Liverpool |!7 Nov. 1846 
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Kelly Jas. Josp.j1st 22 Castilian Maid 120 
| tons (as mate ) 
Kindhaugh, T. |2nd 40,Catherine Ann, 219 
| tons (as mute) 
Kirkup, Joseph 3rd |... 


Lane, John W. {Ist |... 







tons 





Lawlan, Alex. |2nd 25 
Lawson, Mich. |2nd 25 Aid, 264 tons 


(as mate) 





Le Quesne Php.| 2nd |... 
Leary, John {ist (27 
extr 
Leeds, Richard |3rd_ |32/Perseverance, 270 
tons (as mate) 





Ist 


MASTERS AND MATES. 


| 


20435 1|Liverpool 
eer S. Shiclds 


en rn re ere Newcastle 
Isabella Blyth 443 (327500, London 


Agenoria, 268 tons |......... S. Shields 
S. Shiclds 


Courier, 273 tons.../327598|/London 
Qucen, 650 tons ...|......... 


184605/S. Shields 


Liverpool 


[NoV, 











19 May, 1847 
15 Jan — 


16 Jan. 1846 
27 Feb.  — 


31 Mar — 
22 Dee, re 


16 Mar. 
13 Feb. 


1847 
28 Oct. 1846 


29 May, 1847 
9 Jan — 




















extr (as second mate) 
Loader, William|2nd |49/Sir Robert Sale, 741)......... London 4June, — 
tons 
Lott, Edw. Geo,jIst |18}Caledonia, 1200 tons'..,.. ...Liverpool |12 Jan. — 
extr 
Koutit, S. T. 2nd |23/Plantagenet, 806tons} 10255;London 30 April, — 
(as mate) 
Lucas, George (2nd |...!Zenobia, 150 tons |........./Plymouth | 6 Mar. 1846 
M’Beath, Suth-j2nd )45|Southampton, 1000 | 31013)London 22 May, 1847 
erland tons (us mate) 
M’Clelland, Ist (30Sisters, 150 tons ...1111032|\Liverpool |25 May, — 
Alexander (as mate 
M’Lean, Mur- [8rd 31|Lady Clark, 450 (327806 London 17 Feb. — 
dock tons (as mate) 
M’Leod, W. L. jist |...)...........00 pasanseeeevanlicsennens London 1 Dec. 1845 
M’Pherson, G. |Ist j...|......... stneAawdwasueestuenl aceses London 12 Dece — 
Macdonald, C. j2nd |23;/David Grant, 197 | 32658/Dundece 9 Jan. 1846 
tons 
Maclean, Alex. |2nd '33)Ramilies, 740 tons |......... London 19 Mar. 1847 
Machan, John {Ist |27/Britannia, 379 tons | 76571|Dundce 13 Mar. 1846 
Malone, Francis|2nd ,30/Eclipse, 540 tons ...; 11889|London 29 May, 1847 





(as mate) 
29|/ Viscount Sandon, ... 





257348! London 










4 June, 1847 


Perry, 540 tons, (as mate London 

Marsh, F. J. 2nd _|...;Lady Mary Wood, |207730|/London \7 Sept. 1846 
650 tons (as mate) 

Marshall, A. Y.jIst |25)Lerwick 283 tons |......... Liverpool 7 May, 1847 

Martin, Patrick)3rd |28]...........cccccseesceceees 18897|S. Shields | 2 April,1846 

Melvill, John {3rd |25|Mary, 390 tons ...... 31871|Plymouth /29 Jan. 1847 

(as temporary master) 
Miles, Harry [ist |25|Broom, 976 tons 17729|London 10 Dec. 1846 
(as mate) 

Millar, Joseph /2nd |...!Napoleon, 233 tons |345940|London 29 Sept. — 

Millward, G. 2nd |28/Malta, 240 tons __|......... S. Shields [15 Oct. — 

Morgan, James/2nd |25|Prince Albert, 301 | 16984/London 13 Feb — 
tons (as mate) 

Moss, F. E. Ist (31/Conway, 587 tons |......... Portsmouth] 9 April,1847 

Mowatt, J. D. j2nd |...|Walker, 353 tons ...| 148-15/Lo ndon 8 Oct. 1846 





(as mate) 
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10 Feb. 1847 

























as mate 
Munro, D. G. /2nd |...|No you don’t 36 tons/327477| London 27 Feb. 1846 
Napier, Josiah [gt |...|....scccescsccsececccccscsclecssecces London 25 Nov. 1845 
Narracott, N.K.Jond |34/Eweretta, 356 tons | 32626|London 28 Oct. 1846 
as mate) 
Natt, Fredrick |2nd |27 nikaae 268 tons .../.......0. S. Shields [26 Feb. 1847 
(as mate) 
Newton, B. DUG lea stwasstates warndeseusaieededladeueress Newcastle {15 Feb, — 
Nicholson, Johni3rd {39/Star, 211 tons ......|......... S. Shields [15 Oct. 1846 
Nickels, G. 3rd }31/St. Lawrence, 236...|......... S. Shields {20 Feb. 1847 
tons (as ae. 
Niven, C. A. [2nd |.../Sylph, 491 tons...... 27175| London 9 July, 1846 
(as mate) 


27|Tweed, 860 tons ,..'351984|/Portsmouth | 7 June, 1847 


(as second officer) 


Onslow, C. H. [ist 





Ord, Robert Ist |37/Alert, 232 tons _—i.a........ Liverpool 25 May, — 

Osborne, Jamesiist |28 Boyne, 620 tons ...1326089| London 18 May, — 
(as nite) 

Osman, John [2nd }.../Diadem, 184 tons ...|......... London 5 Oct. 1846 

Paddle, Isaac |1st 29 Isabella Blyth, 443 | 18675)London 1 Feb, 1847 


tons 


Palmer, N. I. list 13 Feb. 1846 







(as nate 
Parsons, James)ist [31/Bangalore, 511 tons|324561|London 22 Mar. 1847 
Paterson, John |st. |...|....cccsccsscceesecee sosccleeeseeece T.ondon 24 Nov. 1845 
Paton, W. junr.jist |29l........... saavedevuseyssealeeiwenuael LClthe 25 Mar. 1847 
extr 
Pattullo, J. F. list |...{Esker .........cccccoeccleccoces se Dundce 30 Dec. 1845 
Peacock, Geo. |3rd |37 Rosella, 213 tons ...|......../S. Shields |23 Mar. 1847 
as mate 
Peech, Samuel |2nd |35|J ners 311 tons...| 21486}London 29 April 1846 
as mate 
Penny, John {2nd |29 Horatie 280 a veal teense 8. Shiclds [26 Mar. 1847 
Peterkin, Jamesj2nd |26|Tagus, 265 tons ..|......... S. Shields {16 April — 
Pigott, W. Ist |...}.. nega dacct ubaloaldanclititneens London l4 Nov. 1845 
Pixley, T, W. [Let |...|-..ccccccscssssessccccccessleesseeees London 10 Nov — 
Plant, John {3rd _|39 Mariner, 600 tons...| 33942|London 13 May, 1847 
(as mate) 
Pletts, William|2nd |32]..............cccccsecosceclececoece. Newcastle | 4 May — 
Plunton, John (2nd |23|Rowena, 259 tons ...| 95372/S. Shields |17 Dec. 1846 
(as chief mate) 
Pollard, Wm. (2nd |31|Thalia, 286 tons ...|......... S. Shields {16 April 1847 
Prettejohn N. [2nd |26/Teviot, 1121 tons ...|252886|London 9 April — 
(as mate) 


Probert, W. R. |1st 24 Nov, 1845 


Putt, C. Hunt land 
Rateey, Rob. Hilst 


Reid, William |1st 
Revett, Richard] | st 
Ridley, Thomas|3rd 
Richards, I. [2nd 


SaoTFOSSeCSeeHeoteecoseveseonweseleeseesoces 


25|Lady Lilford, 596 
tons (as mate) 
..{Isle of Wight, 212 
tons 


4380/S. Shields 
14974| London 


London 


Teese neadeoresestevreteteoesesea 


in Briton, 240 tons 
(as mate) 
Richardson, G. |tst ia ca 608 tons 


! 


troeereeas 


(To be Continued.) © 
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TaBLE SHEWING THE HourLy VELOCITY OF THE WIND 1» MILES 


As determined by the Rev. W. Foster's Anemometer, Stubbington, near Farckam, 
Hants.— October, 1847. 
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TABLE SHEWING THE AMOUNT OF Ran in IncHEs—Oct., 1847. 
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TABLE 8HEWING THE AMOUXKT OF WIND IN MILE8, AND OF Rain 1m INCHES 
FROM EACH POINT OF THE Compass—Oct., 1847. 


N NNE NEENE 
Miles 167 . -. | 646 


@ 
No. of 
ieee 6 
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E ESE | 8K 88K| 8 S88W'SW |wsw| W |wNwW 
le fe 9 -{. | . {1831 2489) 387 
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116 











, 54... 0~« © | « Tele » | 112) 110; 29, 10) . 


fell ot. fe]. |. | a6} 22} a3 aif. 


Velo. : . 

pr hr. | ' 
Amt. e e e e . e e e e 
Rain, a ie a Nie lav . 654} .234 | 


Considering from 6 a.m to 6 P.m. day, and from 6 P.M. to 6 A.M. night, we have 
2440 miles the amount of wind during the day, and 221 during the night. °250 
inches the amount of rain during the day, and ‘637 during the night. ‘Total wind 
4652 miles, rain °8871 inches. The greatest amount of rain was from S.S.W. 

The number of hours during which the rain fell was 34; and the num- 
ber of hours during which the amount of wind is recorded is 526, during 194 
hours it was calm. 


New Book. 


Tus Seaman's VocaBuLaRy ; oR, PotyGtossanium Nauticum.—By C. H. 
Muller, Hanoverian Colonel, h.p.—H.G. Voight, Hamburg. 

It need scarcely be stated that a work of this description must be of in- 
estimable valuc to seamen. 

The object of Col. Miller has been to explain in ten different languages 
the technical names of every part of a ship froin being laid down in the build- 
ing yard to her canvass and standing and running rigging, accompanied with 
steel engravings explanatory of the various portions of a ship, to a complete 
rig. Such a work may be, in many instances, necessary in forcign countries 
to prevent pita eaiceneae of more or less consequence. An alphabetical 
index in Danish, German, English, Spanish, French, Dutch, Italian, Portu- 
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gucse, Russian, and Swedish is judiciously arranged as a ready reference to 
the plates and phrases. 

We can well imagine the numerous difficulties that presented in the trans- 
lation into the differeut angueses, which Colonel Miiller has apparently in a 
great neasure overcome as he states, “ by practical and scientific considera- 
tions ;” and, as a work of the most useful kind in that branch of scienee, it 
is intended to illustrate, it reflects the highest praise on the labour and pains 
he has bestowed on it. The volume concludes with three plates exhibiting the 
the flags of all nations. 


BattLte oF TRAFALGAR. 


The anniversary of this glorious event was celebrated on Thursday, the 2Ist, 
when the “ deathless name of Nelson” was pledged in solemn silence at the 
festive boards of those who are survivors of that immortal day, when “* every 
man did (as was expected of him) his duty” for the country to which he owed 
allegiance, the home “ by memory hallowed,” and the “ beauty ” which adorned 
both his country and his home. The commemoration was celebrated at several 
of the Naval Houses in the metropolis and its vicinity, and the members of the 
Royal Naval Club of 1765 dined together at the Piazza Hotel, Covent Garden. 
About 40 officers sat down, Adm. Daly presiding, but nothing worthy of note 
occurred. We might except a song very well sung by that gallant octogenarian 
Sir John Ross. Although forty-two years have elapsed since the battle, there 
are still a number of Trafalgar heroes alive, and who are “ distinguisned by the 
letter ‘I'” opposite their names in the Navy List; but only two who commandcl 
ships in that action, viz.. Adm. Sir Edward Codrington, G.c.8., G.c.M.G., of the 
Orwn, and Adm. the Hon. Sir T. Bladen Capel, k.c.z., who commanded the 
Phabe. Rear- Admiral Pasco is the only other Flag Officer on the list who was 
in the action, and his existence is the more congratulatory among the gallant 
survivors, inasmuch as he is the one who not only gave the ever-memorable 
signal to every man in the Fleet on that glorious occasion, but who in some 
respects may be considered to have some credit for suggesting the identical 
words in which the immortal Nelson conveyed his sentiments to his devoted 
supporters.—Naval ard Military Gazette. 





ImporTANT COMMUNICATION. 
21, Poultry, 26th Oct. 1847. 
Dear Sir,—I consider the following letter of sufficient importance to demand 
immediate insertion, and therefore hand it to you without loss of time, in the 
hope that you will make room for it if possible, 
TI am, &c. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. R. B. Rars. 


Barque “‘ John Hutchinson,” Dardaxelles, 
Sept. 24th, 1847. 

Srr,— 1 beg respectfully to call your attention to the omission (upon the 
Admiralty plan of Asia Minor, including the Island of Tenedos, and the 
entrance of the Dardanelles, 1840), of a long spit with two fathoms water upon 
it, extending from the low sandy shore about a mile to the westward of Kefis 
Point. Tobserve that it is correctly laid down on the Admiralty plan of the 
Dardanelles, Sea of Marmora, and Bosphorus; I was sorry to observe this 
omission upon so excellent a chart, the extreme accuracy of which I have had 
several opportunities of proving, and trust that it will be rectified in a future 
edition, and strangers put upon their guard against its omission upon the 
present. 

T am, &c. 
(Signed) Ro. Leicuron. 
R. B. Barr, Esq., 21, Poultry, London. 
P.S.—There is now the wreck of a Brig or Polacre lying upon it. 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


The following Commanders have been promoted to the rank of Captain by tnc 
Earl of Auckland, the vacancies having occurred by deaths :— 

W. L. Sheringham (1841), who has tur many years been employed in command of 
Fearless and Dusher in surveying the Solent.—C. B, Hamilton (1844), who was 
Lieutenant of Melville at the taking of Bocca Tigris and operations on the coast of 
China, and who paid off Frolic lately from South America, in a manner which re- 
fleeted so much credit on the royal service.—A. B. Warre (1846), late Mate of 
Hibernia, 104, flag ship in the Mediterranean ; has been promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant. 

The following Commanders have been promoted to the rank of Captain by the 
Board of Admiralty, for services during the late famine in Ireland :— 

T. Fisher (1841), now in command of Stromboli.—J. C. Caffin (1842), now in 
command of Scourge. 

The following Lieutenants, who have commanded steam vessels in distributing pro— 
visions on the coasis of Ireland and Scotland, have been promoted by the Board of 
Admiralty — 

C. R. Johnston (1840), now in command of Fire Queen.—J.T. W. French (1837), 
who has commanded Dasher in her arduous service in distributing supplies on the 
coast of Ireland.—D. A. Buchan (1841), who was First-Lieutenant of Firefly, with 
Capt. Beechey, surveying in the Irish Channel, and recently commanded her in 
distributing provisions on the coast of Scotland.—F, Lawe (1387), who commanded 


Pluto in conveying and distributing provisions on the coast of Ireland. 


Promorions, 


Commanpgers — W, P. Crozier, T. 
Miller, G. L. Young, W. Need, and 
Hon. W. S. Spencer. 

LiEUTENANTS—F. Moresby, P, Chase, 
R. B. Oldfield, G. T. Colville, F. L. 
Cotton, R. G. Tufnell, and H. Harvey. 

Surezon—G. King. 


APPOINTMENTS, 


Carrain—R. A. Yates to Victory, 
vice Pasco promoted to the rank of Rear 
Admiral. 

CommanpDers —H. E, Wingrove to 
Scourge —R. A, Oliver to Tweed—W.F. 
Fead to Howe. vice Loring—W. Carr 
aud G. Randolph to study at the Steam 
Factory, at Woolwich—D Robertson 
and IT, H. Christian to study at the Na- 
val College. 

LrguTeNaNT ComMANDER—W. Greet 
to Perseus. 

Lisutenants,—R. H. H. Mends to 
Fiy—G. T. C. S nith to Bluzer—Sir G, 
Webster, bart. to Tartarus—W. C. 
Nowell to Ardent—G. S. Boys to Hiber- 
nii—R. Parvis to Penelope—O. J. Jones 
to be flag Lieut. to Rear-Adm. Shirreff 
—Hon. T. F. Pellew, H. J. Grant, M. 
Connolly, and W. C, Marshall to Howe 
—R. M. Sandom to study at the Steam 
Factory, at Woolwich— 8S. Fowel to 


Gladiator, vice Crawley, superseded at 
his own request—R. L. Cortis to com— 
mand Bulldog—H. M. Baker and W.T. 
Bate to study at the Naval College. 

Matre—G. Stratton to Victory. 

Cuaprain—J. C. Conally to Fisgard, 

Surczon—A. Slight to Fly. 

Master8— R. Wood to Dove— J. 
Chambers, acting, to Amphton—C.Cleve- 
land to Coast Guard Service. 

PaymMasTER AND Purser—T. M. J. 
Tilby to Fisgard. 

Crexxs—W.F. Jones to Howe—C. 
Fisher to Bellerophon—J. Doyle to Arab, 

Seconp-Mastrers—C. M. Hughes to 
Bellerophon—F. Shead to Tartarus. 

MipsHiepmen—A,. R. Owen to Victory 
—C. E. Sidebottom to Recruit—J. K. 
Sincoe to Excellent—S. S. Bowden to 
Asia—M. Smullpage to Penelope—S. J. 
Coventiy to Excellent—BE, Buck and F, 
Harvey to Bellerorhon. 

Navat Cavets—J. Nolan to Fly— 
J. P. Gardiner, J.G.G. Mc Hardy, A.L. 
Overbury, and F. S. Thompson, to Bel- 
lerophon—C, L. Pearson to Hecate—A. 
O. Webbe to Cambrian—E. M. Han- 
kison to Arab. 

Masters’ Assistants—T. Potter, 
acting Second Master, to Amphton—C. 
B. Mc Dermott to Dolphin— J. G. Trewin 
to Kite—G. E. V. Maitland to Arab— 
H.B. Akasterto San Jusef—V,T. John- 
son to Antelope, 
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MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


larriages. 


On the 21st Oct., at Bath, the Rev. 
E. H. Carr, m.a., to Eleanor Henrietta, 
third daughter of Capt. W. F. Carroll, 
C.B., R.N. 

On the 20th Oct., Capt. Sir T. R. T. 
Thompson, Bart., RN, to Gertrude, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. R. N. 
Raikes, Vicar of Long Hope, Gloucester- 
shire. 


On the 28th Sept., at Sible Heding- 
ham, Essex, the Rev. H. C, Seller, a 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to 
Mary Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
Rear-Admiral Fowke. 


Werth. 


On the 16th Oct., at Killeshandra, A. 
Dognohoe, esq., Surgeon, R.N. 





METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory 
From the 2Ist of September, to the 20th of October, 1847. 



























































& Dh Barometer Fahrenheit Wind. 
ra A In Inches and} Thermometer Weather. 
g | 4 | Dee Decimals. In the Shade. Quarter. Strength. 
cls; Tor ul 2 x eas c< 
2 M. glala : : a a 
3 B94 | BP. i. 4 x | PM. AM PM) A.M | 
‘In Dec In Dec | | 
Tu.| 30°14 | 30°11 | 43: | 55 | A2 | 56) W Ww |3 2 bemr 2 or34 + 
W. | 30°06 | 30°09 | 60 | 67 | 43} 68) Wi] Ww '4 {3 be b 
Th.! 30°02 | 29°98 | 63 | 64) 48/65! Wl] Ww s2 [2 be ° 
24 'F, | 30°18 | 30°16 | 87 | 59 | 53, 60| NW | NW, 2 | 2 bem be 
25 |g. | 30:09 | 29-96 | 53 | 63 | 4 | 64 | sw | SW | 4 2 be be 
26 iSu. : 30°19 | 30°19 | 56 | 58 | 45 | 59 | N N '3/3 be b 
27 |M. | 30°28 ae 50 | 57 | 39 '58| NE! NE, 2 | 8 b b 
28 Tu. 30°32 | 30 a 47|56 135/57] NE| NE |2 |2 be 0 
29 | 30:38 a 53 | 58 ' 43 60| NE| NE |2 /3 be be 
30 ITE, in hata bs 0°20 | 38 eee NE| NE/|2 /8 be be 
1 Fr. 30°08 | 3006 54 | 62|5¢ ,64| NE | NE 3 | 3 0 ° 
2/8. | 30°08 | 3011 | 55/57/53) 59] NE | NE| 4 | 4 0 0 
3 ‘Su. | 30°20 | 30°18 ; 53 | 61 | 47; 60) NE| NE; 2 | 1 be ° 
41M. | 30:07 | 30:00 55 | 57 | 4o9'57] E | BE jl [1 ° be 
5 (Tu. | 20:77 | 2969 51157146, 58) NE | NE/ 1} | 1 0 o 
6 |W. | 29°65 | 20°61 46 | 58] 39| 60; NE| SE [1 | 4 be belp 4 
7 (Th.| 29°51 | 29:50 59 | 61/52, 64] SE; W /3 | 38 bep 2 bep 3 
8 |F. | 29°81 | 29-85 51] 58 | 43) 59) SW | BW! 2 | 2 be bep 34 
9/8. | 29°95 | 29:93 55 | 59 | 51 '61|}SW | 8W ,) [3 or 2 or 
10 |Su. | 29°87 | 29°89 57160 | 53/61| 8 g \2i3 or 2 ° 
11 |M. | 29°86 | 29-86 56 | 63; 51,64] SE | SE |) | 2 op 2 be 
12 |Tu.| 29°88 | 29°85 56/66 | 49 , 67| SE | NE/|2 | 2 be be 
13 |W. | 29°91 | 29-92 | 55 | 62 | 53 63| NE | NE 3 | 3 rs be 
14 |Th. | 29-88 | 29°80 | 51 | 54| 50/55| NE| NE) 2 | 4 od 2 be 
15 |F. | 29°74 | 2080 51] 54) 49 55] E E 4 #2 0 0 
16 1s. | 29-981 3000! 49160] 45 61| NE| NE!2 |2 of be 
17 'Su. | 30°02 | 30:00 54/60] 52/61! NE' NE 2 |2 of bef 
18 |M, | 29°72 | 29°68 55 | 61 | 5062; SW) SW | 1 3 o bep 34 | 
19 |Tu, | 29°50 | 29-42 57 | 63 | 50164) 8 8 '§3 |2 be be 
20 |W. | 29°73 | 29°81 47) 55/45 57) W | SW ) 3 13 bep be | 
{ { 
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Scptember, 18 1847 47.——Mean t height oft the Barometer— 29°970 ) inches; Mean temperature 3° 
degrees; depth of rain fallen == 1‘77inch. 


NOTICE TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
avs are compelled to postpone Mr. J. Burnetr’s communication until our 
nex 
We shall reserve the additional “List of Masters and Mates” until we have 
completed the Alphabetical List now on hand. 








Hunt, Printer, 3, New Church Street, Edgware Road. 
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- SUCCESSFUL RESULT OF THE Hupson’s Bay ComMpany’s ARCTIC 
EXPEDITION. 


In July, 1846, the Hudson’s Bay Company despatched an expedition of 
thirteen persons from Fort Churchill in Hudson’s Bay, under the com- 
mand of Dr. John Rae, for the purpose of surveying the unexplored 
portion of the Arctic Coast at the north-eastern angle of the American 
continent. This expedition has now returned, after having traced the 
coast all the way from Lord Mayor’s Bay of Sir John Ross to within a 
few miles of the Strait of the Fury and Hecla—thus proving Sir John 
Ross to have been correct in stating Boothia Felix to be a peninsula. 
The details will be found in the following abstract of a report received 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company; and we feel assured that the narrative 
will be found too interesting to require any apology to our readers for 
having encroached thus largely on our pages. 


To the Governor, Deputy-Governor, and Committee of the Hon. Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 


‘“‘ Hon. Sirs,—I have the honor to inform you that the expedition 

under my charge, which left Churchill on the 5th of July, 1846, for the 

se of tracing the coast of America, between Dease and Simpson's 

F rthest, and the Strait of the Fury and Hecla, returned in safety to this 

place on the 6th inst., after having, by travelling over the ice and snow 

in the spring, surveyed the coast from the Lord Mayor's Bay of Sir 
No. 12,—VoOL. XVI. 4x 
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John Ross to within eight or ten miles of the Fury and Hecla Strait; 
thus proving that eminent navigator was correct in stating Boothia Felix 
to be a portion of the American continent. 

“After leaving Churchill the crews of the boats were divided into 
watches, so that we continued under sail day and night, whenever the 
weather was sufficiently moderate. 

“On the 15th, when about ten miles to the north of Cape Fullerton, 
we first met with ice, which was so heavy and closely packed that it was 
at last found necessary to seek shelter in a deep a narrow inlet that 
opportunely siceented itself. We were detained here two days, during 
which I found that our harbour formed the estuary of a considerable 
stream, on the beach near the mouth of which a great number of seals 
were lying. The latitude, 64° 6’ 45” N., was observed; variation of 
the compass, 22° 10’ W. 

‘«* We reached the most southerly opening of Wager River on the 22nd, 
and were detained all day by immense quantities of heavy ice driving in 
with the flood, and out again with the ebb tide, which ran at the rate of 
seven or eight miles an hour, forcing up the ice and grinding it against 
the rocks, causing a noise resembling thunder. 

“On the 23rd we made the traverse from the south to the north side 
of the entrance of Wager River with some difficulty, and holding on our 
course towards Repulse Bay, about 7 p.m. on the 24th, we rounded Cape 
Hope, aud sailed up during the night to within eight miles of the head 
of the bay, where we cast anchor for a few hours, under shelter of a 
small island near its south shore. 

“At 3 p.m., on the 25th, we entered Gibson’s Cove, on the banks 
of which I was rejoiced to observe three Esquimaux tents, and four of 
the natives standing on the shore. ‘They appeared much alarmed at our 
approach; but their fears were soon dispelled on my landing with the 
interpreter, and explaining our friendly intentions towards them. None 
of the party had ever visited Churchill, but one or two of the women 
had seen Capt. Parry’s ships both at Igloo-lik and Winter Island, and 
they still wore beads round their wrists which they had obtained from 
on board those vessels. ‘They had neither heard nor seen anything of 
Sir John Franklin. : 

‘From a chart drawn by one of the party, I inferred that the Arctic 
Sea (named Akkoolee) to the west of Melville peninsula, was not more 
than forty miles distant, in a N.N.W. direction, and that about thirty- 
five miles of the distance was occupied by deep lakes; so that we would 
have only five miles of land to drag our boat over; a mode of proceeding 
which I had decided upon, even had the distance been much greater, in 
preference to going round by the Fury and Hecla Strait. 

“ Having unloaded the boats, and placed one of them with the greater 
part of the cargo in security, the other was hauled three miles up a 
rapid and narrow river, which flowed from one of the lakes we were to 
pass through. This work occupied us the whole of the 26th, as the 
current was very strong, and the channel so full of large boulder stones 
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that the men were frequently up to the waist in ice-cold water whilst 
lifting or launching the boat over these impediments. 

‘‘ Our landing-place was found to be in latitude 66° 32’ 1” N. The 
rate of the chronometer had become so irregular that it could not be de- 
pended upon for finding the longitude. During the winter it stopped 
altogether. 

“On the 27th, leaving one man in charge of our stores, &c., which 
were placed en cacho on the rocks and covered with oil cloths ; the rest 
of the party assisted by three Esquimaux, carried what baggage and 
provisions were necessary to the boat. ‘The distance from this part of 
the river to where it issues from the lake being only a mile and a half, 
and the current being less rapid, we soon reached the lake, which was 
six miles long, and varied from half a mile to 200 yards in breadth, its 
depth being in some places upwards of 30 fathoms. 

‘“‘ After traversing’ several lakes, and crossing over six ‘ portages,’ on 
the Ist of August we entered a shallow stream flowing to the northward. 
Following this we arrived at the sea at Sh. p.M., in lat. 67° 13’ 00” N. 
long. by account, 87° 30' W. The tide being out the men had some 
rest, which they much required after their hard labour. 

“T expected to have got the boat floated during the night, but was 
disappointed, as the water did not rise by two feet so high as it had done 
the previous day, a circumstance which I could account for only by a 
change of wind from north-west to south. 

“Early on the morning of the 2nd we carried the baggage a mile 
further down the stream, and afterwards, with much trouble dragged our 
boat over some shoals. 

‘We were now afloat in a salt water lake of a few miles in width, and 
we steered towards the only apparent opening, bearing north. On pas- 
sing a point to our left two Esquimaux tents came into view. As we 
had not yet breakfasted, I went on shore whilst the men were cooking to 
ascertain if there were any inhabitants. After calling once or twice outside 
the door of one of the tents, an old woman popped out her head, and an 
aged man soon after appeared. From them I learned that the sea before 
us was continually full of ice, and could with difficulty be traversed in 
their kyaks or small canoes. 

‘“‘ Appearances led me to suppose that this information was correct, 
but it was necessary to judge for myself, and at least make an attempt 
to get forward, although not a pool of open water could be seen to 
seaward. 

“ After Janding three of our men, who had assisted us across, and who 
were to return to Repulse Bay, and giving some presents to our new 
friends, we pushed off, and stood to the north-west among heavy and 
closely pack«d ice, through which we made very little progress. Ranges of 
low granite hills lined the coast, at some places a few hundred yards 
distant from it, at other places projecting into the sea. 

“ After tracing the shore for eleven miles we passed a steep rocky 
point which was named Point Hargrave. When a few miles past Point 
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Hargrave, being completely stopped by ice, we put on shore and found 
a large wooden sledge, half of which we cut up for fuel, intending to pay 
the owner, whom I was pretty sure of finding on my return. 

“At Llh. a.m. on the 3rd we rounded a high bluff cape, which was 
called after the lady of Sir John Henry Pelly, Bart., Governor of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. It is situated in lat. 67° 28’00" N., long. by 
account 87° 40° W. 

“With much exertion we advanced three miles beyond the cape, when 
we were enclosed by the ice, so that we could neither advance nor retreat. 
The shore still kept its north-west trending, and presented a succession of 
low muddy points and alternate bays. Into each of the latter a deep 
ravine opened, which during the melting of the snow in spring must 
form the beds of considerable streams, although at present they were 
nearly dry. The tides here were very irregular in their height, one tide 
flowing eight or ten feet, and the next not above half as much. The 
depth of water within one hundred yards of the shore was from three to 
five fathoms on a bottom of mud and sand. 

‘¢ There was a fresh breeze off shore on the 5th, which had but little 
offect upon the ice. I therefore determined on returning, and if possible 
crossing over to Melville Peninsula for the purpose of tracing its shores 
to the Fury and Hecla Strait. By chopping off some pieces of ice and 

ushing aside others, after much exertion we succeeded in getting our 

eat among ice somewhat less closely packed. During our’ detention 
the weather had been so foggy that no observations of any value could 
be obtained; our clothes were all the time either quite wet or damp, our 
fuel was nearly expended, and we had much difhculty in finding water 
that was drinkable. 

“ T had travelled five miles along the coast, but the walking was so, 
fatiguing, that I gave up all hopes of performing the service on foot at 
this season. 

“Working our way among the ice untila mile or two past Point 
Hargrave, there now appeared to be sufficient open water to allow us to 
cross over to Melville Peninsula, the nearest point of which bore N.E. 
(true) distant ten miles. 

‘“ We completed the traverse in five hours amidst torrents of rain 
accompanied by thunder and lightning, the wind having shifted from 
south-west to east. 

‘“‘ Having secured the boat to the rocks, the men, although drenched to 
the skin, went immediately to sleep in their wet clothes, eighteen hours 
hard work at the oars and ice poles having thoroughly tired them all. 

‘“‘ There was a thick fog with rain all the night of the 6th, but about 
6 o'clock on the morning of the 7th, a fresh breeze from S.E. dispersed 
the mist. As soon as the weather cleared up we started, but our pro- 

gress was very slow; in four hours we gained as many miles, and were 
again stopped by our constant enemy. Some deer were seen feeding 
among the rocks, and 1 landed for the purpose of endeavouring to pret 
some venison, but the animals were too shy to be approached. An 
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hour’s sunshine dried our clothes and bedding, and thus made us feel 
rather more comfortable than we had been for some days past. The 
breeze having driven theice a short distance off shore we rana league to the 
northward. The wind having increased to a gale, it became dangerous 
to proceed among the ice, we therefore pushed for the shore, which was 
only a quarter of a mile distant, but we had much trouble in reaching it 
although pulling six oars, and ran much risk of being crushed by over- 
hanging masses of ice under which we were obliged to pass. 

** Early on the 8th, it became calm, and so slight had been the effect 
of the late gale, that the ice had nearly surrounded us before we got our 
anchor up. The boat could not be placed in safety here; I therefore 
decided on running back to our starting point, and there await some 
favourable change. A light breeze aided our retreat, but the ice followed 
close in our rear, and before we had been half an hour under shelter 
every spot of open water was filled up. 

“‘I learned from our Esquimaux acquaintances that the deer had 
already commenced migrating southward. 

“¢ This being the case I prepared to walk across to Repulse Bay, to learn 
how the men left there were getting forward with the arrangements for 
the wintering. Leaving three men in charge of the boat, I started on 
the 9th, in company with the other three, and reached our destination 
on the following day, at 2 p.m. A few deer had been shot, and some 
salmon caught, but neither were yet abundant. 

“The Esquimaux had gone to the lakes and stationed themselves 
at the several deer passes, where they watch for and intercept the 
animals with their swift canoes, and spear them in the water. 

‘‘ After mature consideration I determined on giving up all hopes 
of prosecuting the survey at present. 

‘* My reasons for arriving at this conclusion I shall here ad men- 
tion, as such a step may seem somewhat premature. I saw from the state 
of the ice, and the prevalence of northerly winds, that there was no 
likelihood of our completing the whole of the proposed survey this sea- 
son; and although part of the coast, either towards the Strait of the 
Fury and Hecla, or towards Dease and Simpson's furthest, might be 
traced, yet to accomplish even this might detain us so long, that there 
would be no time to make the necessary preparations for wintering, and 
we should thus be under the necessity of returning to Churchill without 
accomplishing the object of the expedition, or if we remained at Repulse 
Bay, run the risk of starving, for I could obtain no promise of supplies 
from the natives; and all the provisions that we carried with us amounted 
to not more than four mounth’s expenditure, which was all that our 
boats could carry. We should thus have to depend almost altogether on 
— own exertions for the means of existance both in regard to food and 

el. 

“On the 11th, retaining one man with myself, to guard our stores 
and attend the nets, the remaining six were sent to assist in bringing 
over the boat. They returned on the 15th, having been only two days 
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crossing. Two Esquimaux had accompanied them to assist, and also to 
act as puides; three of the ‘portages’ were thus avoided, and the part 
had likewise the advantages of a fine fair breeze in the lakes. The 
Esquimaux had wrought well and were liberally rewarded. One of them 
a merry little fellow, named Ivit-Chuk (.Anglice Seahorse,) was engaged 
to accompany me on my intended Spring journies, over the snow and ice. 

“‘ All hands were now busily occupied in making preparations for 8 
long and cold winter. To build a house was our first object, and there 
being no wood, stones were collected at a favourable spot, in a hollow on 
on the north side of the river, a quarter of a mile from the sea. Our 
hunters, Nibitabo and Ouligbuck, were continually on the look out for 
game, and whenever I had leisure I shouldered my rifle, and had frequently 
some fine sport among the deer, shooting seven one day within two 
miles of our encampment. 

“On the 2nd of September, our house was finished. Its internal 
dimensions were 20 feeet long, by 14 feet broad; height in front 74 feet, 
sloping to 54 at the back. The roof was formed of oi) cloths and Morse 
skin coverings, the masts and oars of our boats serving as rafters. The 
door was made of parchment deer skins stretched over a frame of wood, 
it was named Fort Hope, and it was situated in latitude 66° 32’ 16" N.; 
longitude (by a number of sets of lunar distances) 86° 55’ 51” W. The 
variation of the compass on the 30th August, 1846, was 62° 50' 30" W.; 
dip of the needle 88° 14’; and the mean time of 100 vertical vibrations 
in the line of declination 226”. 

* During the open water, salmon were caught in the bay, but a manne 
insect, somewhat resembling a shrimp in minature, cut up our nets 80 
much that it was impossible to keep them in repair. Stceping the nets 
in a strong decoction of tobacco had no effect. 

“On the 16th of October the thermometer first fell to zero, and the 
greater part of the reindeer had passed. We had at this date shot 130 
of these animals, and during the remainder of the month and in Novem- 
ber 32 more were killed, so that with 200 partridges and a few salmon, 
our provision store (built of snow,) was pretty well stocked. 

‘Sufficient fuel had been collected to last, if economically used, for 
cooking until spring, and I had shot a couple of seals, which produced 
oil enough for our lamps. 

‘* By nets set in the lakes under the ice some salmon were caught, but 
the numbers caught were latterly so few, that on the 4th of January 
the nets were taken up. 

‘“‘ Our house, long before that time, had become sufficiently cold, the 
temperature in my room (a small space separated from the rest of the 
dwelling by a partition of oil cloth,) was frequently from 10° to 12° 
below zero. The men’s quarters, on account of the number crowded 

together, were rather less cold, nor did we receive any heat from our fire 
when cooking, as the chimney (not being built on the most improved 
principles.) obstinately refused to allow any smoke to pass through 
without the door being open. Fortunately the majority of the party 
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had been accustomed to cold weather, and being all in excellent health, 
our trifling discomforts furnished the subject of many a joke. 

“ The winter was extremely stormy, indeed so much so, that frequently 
we could not move 50 yards from the house for several days together. 
On those occasions we took only one meal per day. The prevailing 
winds were from the north-westward, and the lowest temperatnre we 
experienced, 47° below zero, occurred on the 8th of January. 

‘“‘ Towards the end of I’ebruary, preparations for our spring’ journies 
were commenced. Two sleds, resembling those used by the Esquimaux, 
were made by nailing together some of the battens which formed the 
ceiling of our boats. 

“In the beginning of March the ‘reindeer began to migrate north- 
ward, but were el shy. One was shot by Nibitabo on the 11th. 

* T had intended setting out on my journey over the land and ice on 
the Ist of April, but an accident that happened to Ouligbuck detained 
me until the Sth, on which day I left Fort Hope, in company with three 
men, the Esquimaux, Ivit-Chuk, and Ouligbuck’s son, as interpreter. 

‘€ Our bedding and provisions were placed on two sledges, each drawn 
by four dogs; for two days our route was the same as that by boat 
shecueh the lakes last autumn. On the 7th, when two miles from the 
sea, we struck across land to the westward, and built our snow house 
on a small lake four miles from Point Hargrave. This being the last 
fresh water lake we were likely to sea for some days, our sled rnnners 
were re-iced, and an Esquimaux who had assisted us thus far with his sled 
and dogs, returned to his home. 

“A strong breeze of head wind, with thick snow drift, impeded our 
progress on the 8th, but we nevertheless advanced seven miles beyond 
Cape Lady Pelly before encamping, The 9th proved fine, and the ice 
was less rough than that passed over the previous day, but our dogs 
began to fail, and one of them having become quite ee was shot. 

‘¢ About midday on the 10th we arrived opposite a rounded point 
which was named Cape Weynton. Our course now lay across a bay 
about six miles deep and ten wide, which received the name of Colville, 
in honor of the deputy-governor of the Company. Not being able to 
reach the land on its north side we built our house upon the ice. The 
north point of the bay, which we reached the following forenoon, was 
called Beaufort, after the learned and scientific hydrographer to the 
Admiralty. — 

‘“‘The land which had hitherto been rocky, and ran ina N.N.W. 
direction, now turned to the north, and became gradually more level, 
exhibiting every indication of a lime-stone country. Our next encamp- 
ment was in Keith Bay, situated in lat. 68° 17’ 00” N., long. 88° 
22' 00" W. 

‘‘The coast here took a sharp turn to the eastward, and our Esqui- 
maux companion informed me, that by crossing overland, in a north-west 
direction, to a large bay which he had formerly visited, we should shorten 
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our distance considerably. I decided on adopting the plan proposed, 
and left the coast on the morning of the 12th. : 

‘On the 15th which was very stormy, with a temperature of 20° 
below zero, we arrived at the steep mud banks of the bay spoken of by 
our guide, and called by him Ak-ku-h-gu-wiak. Its surface was marked 
with a number of high rocky islands, towards the highest of which (six 
or seven miles distant) we directed our course, and were before sunset 
comfortably housed under a snow roof. We had the extreme good for- 
tune to find some fuel by digging under the snow, and could thus afford 
to have our pemmican warmed anda kettle of tea made. A gale of north 
wind made this the coldest day we had been exposed to during the jour- 
ney, and not one of the party (not even the Esquimaux) escaped without 
being severely marked on the face. 

** As the dogs were now nearly useless I determined on leaving them 
here with some of the party, including the Esquimaux, for the purpose 
of recruiting their wea and, if possible, to kill seals, which were 
numerous; whilst I, with two of the men, proceeded to trace the re- 
mainder of the unexplored coast. The 16th was so stormy that we could 
not attempt to cross the bay, but a search was made among the islands 
for Esquimaux, the recent foot-tracks of two of whom had been noticed 
the previous day. No natives were found, although there were nume- 
rous signs of their having been in the neighbourhood a few days ago. 

“Early in the morning of the 17th I set out in company with two of 
the men, for the purpose of following the coast to some point surveyed 
by Sir John Ross, as I now felt confident that that veteran discoverer 
was correct in his opinion as to Boothia Felix being part of the American 
continent. We directed our course to the furthest visible land which 
bore N.W. (true.) 

“The weather was beautiful but cold, and the ice being smooth, s 
brisk walk of seveteen miles brought us to the point towards which we 
had been proceeding, in time to obtain a meridian observation of the sun. 
Cape Berens is situated in lat. 69° 4’ 12” N., and long. 90° 35’ W. It 
is formed entirely of granite, partially covered with moss. Thirteen miles 
beyond this we arrived at two narrow points in the small bay, between 
which we built our snow hut, which being made too small, we passed a 
rather uncomfortable night. Bed and bedding for the party consisted 
of one blanket and a hairy deer skin, the latter being placed on the snow 
to prevent our clothes getting wet. 

‘““ The shore still trended to the N.W., and we had not travelled more 
than four leagues on the 18th when the coast took a sharp turn to the 
eastward. We had been tracing the west side of a deep inlet which 
was named Halkett, after one of the members of your honourable board. 

‘As we were now near the latitude and longitude of Lord Mayor's 
Bay of Sir John Ross, I struck across land nearly in a north direction, 
and, at noon, when passing over a considerable lake, the latitude 69° 26' 
1” N., was observed. Advancing three miles beyond this we reached 
another lake, and, as there was yet no appearance of the sea, I ordered 
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my companions to build a snow hut and search for fuel whilst I went to 
look for the coast. 

“ A walk of twenty minutes brought me to an inlet not more than a 
quarter of a mile wide This I traced to the westward for three miles, 
when my course was again obstructed by land. Ascending some high 
rocks, from which a good view could be obtained, I thought I could dis- 
tinguish rough ice in the desired direction. With renewed hopes IJ set 
out at a rapid pace, plunging among deep snow, scrambling over rocks 
and through rough ice, until I gained some rising ground close to the 
beach. From this spot where I now stood, as far as the eye could see 
to the north-west, lay a large extent of ice-covered sea, studded with 
innumerable islands. Lord Mayor's Bay was before me, and the islands 
were those named by Sir John Ross, ‘the Sons of the Clergy of the Church 
of Scotland’. 

‘The isthmus which connects the land to the northward with Boothia 
Felix, is only one mile broad, and, to judge by the number of stone 
marks set up on it, appears to be a favourite resort of the natives. Its 
latitude is 69° 31’ N., long. by account, 91° 29’ 30" W. With a grateful 
heart to Him who had thus brought our journey so far to a successful 
termination, I began.to retrace my steps towards my companions, and at 
a late hour reached the snow hut—an excellent roomy one—in which I 
enjoyed a pleasant night’s rest after the fatigues of the day. 

“On the following morning, after taking possession of our discoveries 
with the usual formalities, we traced the inlet eastward. When we had 
gone four miles, the land to our left turned up to the north, leaving an 
opening in that direction two miles wide, bounded on the east by one or 
more islands. The strait separating these from the mainland was in 
some places very narrow, and ran about south.; Finding on the morning 
of the 20th that we were at the head of a deep inlet, I was obliged to 
take the straighest route across land, towards our snow hut of the 17th, 
as our provisions were all but consumed. There were many steep hills 
to be climbed and deep ravines to be crossed, before we reached Halkett 
Inlet. This we at last effected a little before midday; the snow being 
very soft, made the distance, only ten miles, appear like twenty. We 
reached our old hut at 2h. p.m. One of the men suffered so much from 
fatigue and inflammation of the eyes that I went on alone during the fol- 
lowing day, leaving Corrigal, a fine, able young Orkneyman, to come 
on at a slower pace with his lame companion. 

“When five miles from the island where the rest of the party had 
been left, I was met by four Esquimaux whom IJ had not seen before. 
After shaking hands with them they wished me to visit their houses, 
which were close at hand; but as my men were not in sight, and as I 
was quite unarmed, I declined the invitation, but with some trouble 
prevailed on them to follow me to our encampment. This was a fortu- 
nate meeting for us, as we obtained a quantity of seals’ blubber for fuel 
and dogs food, and some of the flesh and blood of the same animal for 


our own use. A couple of fine large dogs were. also bought. 
NO. 12.—voL. XVI. 41. 
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“As we were all more or less affected with snow-blindness, and the 
dogs were still weak, we remained on the island, which I fouud to be 
situated in lat. 68° 53’ 44” N., long. by account, 89° 56’ 00” W. It 
is formed almost entirely of granite, and is upwards of 730 feet above 
the level of the sea. From the highest point of it I obtained a fine view 
of the bay, aud was thus saved the trouble of tracing its shores It ex- 
tends sixteen or eighteen miles to the southward, and contains a number 
of rocky islands, the highest of them being that on which we encamped. 
The bay was named Pelly Bay, after the governor of the company; and 
the group of islands, Harrison Islands. 

‘‘ aving now as much seals’ flesh and blood as would maintain us for 
six days on half allowance, I determined on tracing the shores of the land 
over which we had travelled on our outward journey. | 

“We set out on the morning of the 24th, and directed our course to 
the eastward of the north; the coast preserved this trending for twenty- 
five miles, and then ran eight miles due east, forming a cape which was 
called Cape Chapman. We now turned south-east, and continued this 
course forty miles, and finally south thirty-five, which brought us to 
Keith Bay on the 30th, when, on account of a strong gale of wind and 
thick drifts, we had much trouble in finding a small cacho of provisions 
left here in passing. | 

‘The whole of the Jand which we had traced during the last seven 
days was low and flat, and very regular in its outline, there being few 
or no bays and points. It was named Simpson’s Peninsula. 

“ During the remainder of our journey we followed, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the same route as that by which we had passed in the opposite 
direction, and arrived at Repulse Bay on the 5th of May, all safe and 
well, but as black as negroes, from the combined effects of frost bites 
and oil smoke. 

‘“‘ At our winter quarters everything had gone on prosperously. 

‘“‘ Having still to trace the west shore of Melville Peninsula I started 
for this purpose on the evening of the 13th of May, intending to travel 
by night with a chosen party of four men. 

‘Our course to the sea was nearly due north through a chain of lakes, 
and on the 16th we built our snow hut on Cape Thomas Simpson, in 
latitude 67° 19’ 14” N., longitude %7° 00’ W., a rocky point which I 
visited last autumn in the boat. From this place I sent back a fatigued 
party of three men and asledge of dogs that had assisted us thus far. 
As the dogs were of little use during the last journey, I took none with 
me now. 

‘“‘ We left our snow hut on the evening of the 16th, each of the mea 
being laden with about 70lbs. weight, whilst I carried my instruments, 
books, &c., weighing altogether 40lbs. Two blankets and as many 
hairy deer skins constituted the bedding of the party. Our progress 
was very slow, as the ice was rough, and the snow both soft and deep. 

‘* We advanced only 12 miles the first night. On the 17th we crossed 
a bay 18 miles Side and encamped at its north point, opposite to 
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which, and within two miles of the shore, there is a large island, which 
was honoured with the name of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
A small island to the south of this was called Sabine Island. 

‘“‘ The general trending of the coast was-now N.N.E. Near the shore 
the banks were high and steep, and, where visible through the snow; 
appeared to be formed of sand, shingle, mud, and granite boulder stones; 
whilst a range of rocky hills, of various but not great altitudes, were to 
be seen a few miles inland. 

“Qn the 20th, we were detained 24 hours by stormy weather, at 
Cape Lady Simpson, a long point in latitude 68° 10’ N., longitude 85° 
53° W. We rounded Selkirk Bay, (called after the noble Earl of that 
name, ) on the 21st, and after passsing a number of small points and bays 
we encamped on what at first appeared to be part of the main land, but 
which was afterwards found to be an island. Our snow house on the 
25th was built in latitude 68° 48’ N., longitude 85° 4’ W., near a small 
stream, frozen (like all others we had passed) to the bottom. 

‘‘ We had not yet obtained a drop of water of nature’s thawing, and fuel 
being rather a scarce article, we sometimes took small kettles of snow 
under the blanket with us, to thaw it by the heat of our bodies. 

“ Leaving two men to endeavour to fish and shoot, I went forward 
hee the others, and crossed Garry Bay, passing inside a number of 
islets. 

‘‘Our course on the following night lay to the westward of north, the 
coast being high and rocky, and indented with numerous inlets. 

“‘ After accomplishing 20 miles in a straight line, we encamped; as 
the weather looked fine we did not build our usual comfortable lodgings, 
which I had afterwards cause to regret, as a heavy fall of snow soon came 
on. We were now in latitude 69° 19’ 39” N., and longitude 85° 4’ W. 

“The latter is evidently erroneous, as I had neither chronometer, nor 
watch, that I could place dependence upon, and the compasses were 
much effected by tneal attaction: 

‘ Our provisions being nearly exhausted, I could proceed only half a 
day’s journey further northward, being obliged to return the same 
night to our present quarters. Leaving one of the men, I set out with 
the other. 

‘‘ The snow fell fast, and the walking was extremely fatiguing. After 
advancing 10 miles, the land turned sharp to the eastward, but as the 
weather was thick I could not see how far it trended in this direction. 

‘“¢ When we had waited here nearly an hour, the sky cleared up, and, 
I discovered that we were on the south shore of a considerable bay, and 
could trace the coast to the northwards, for about 12 miles beyond it. 

“To the most distant visible point (latitude 69° 42’ N., longitude 
85° 8’ W.,) I gave the name of Cape Ellice; the land where we stood 
was called Cape Crozier, and the intervening bay received the name of 
Parry Bay. Finding it hopeless to attempt reaching the Strait of the 
Fury and Hecla, from which Cape Ellice could only be a few miles 
distant, we retraced our steps, and after an absence ef 1] hours joined 
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our companion, who had built a snow house, and was on our arrival very 
busy attempting to coax a little wet moss into sufficient flame to boil 
some chocolate, but to no purpose; we were consequently obliged to 
finish the process with alcohol, a small quantity of which still remained. 

“ Early on the morning of the 30th we arrived at our snow hut of 
the 25th. The men we had left here were well, but very thin, as they 
had neither caught nor shot anything eatable except two marmots. Had 
we been absent twelve hours more they were to have cooked a piece of 
parchment skin for supper. 

‘¢ Our journey hitherto had been the most fatiguing I have ever ex- 
perienced; the severe exercise, with a limited allowance of food, had 
reduced the whole party very much. However, we marched merrily on, 
tightening our belts—mine came in six inches—the men vowing that 
when they got on full allowance they would make up for lost time. 

‘‘ Nothing of importance occurred during our journey homewards. 

‘“‘ Our several ‘ cachos’ of provisions were found safe, and some par- 
tridges that were shot aided our short commons. At 8h. 20m. on the 
morning of the 9th of June we arrived at Fort Hope, all well, having 
been absent twenty-seven days. 

* During the whole of this trip our snow houses were built by Corrigal, 
whose services were of the utmost value to the party, and who had ac- 
companied me when tracing the opposite shores of the large bay, the 
survey of which I had now saninleted; and to which I gave the name of 
Committee Bay. 

‘“‘ During the remainder of our stay at Repulse Bay the whole party 
dy occupied in procuring food, collecting fuel, and preparing our boats 

or sea. 

“ In the latter part of July many natives visited us, with all of whom 
we were on the most friendly terms. Our spare nets, knives, files, &c., 
were distributed among them in portions, according to the several merits 
of the recipients. 

“‘ The ice in the bay broke up on the 11th of August. On the follow- 
ing day, after bidding farewell to our good-humoured friends (who were 
loud in their wishes that we would soon return to them) we left our 
dreary winter quarters. . 

‘‘ Head winds and stormy weather retarded our progress much, 90 
that we did not reach Churchill until the 31st of August, when I found 
that we had still eight bags of pemmican, and four cwt. of flour remain- 
ing; our expenditure having been twelve bags of the former and twenty- 
one cwt. of the latter. 

“ We were detained in Churchill River by a gale of wind until the 
3rd of September, when the weather became more moderate, and we 
were able to continue our voyage towards York Factory, at which place 
we arrived late on the evening of the 6th. 

“I cannot close this rough and meagre sketch of our proceedings, 
which I have prepared amidst many interruptions, without bearing 
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testimony to the excellent and praiseworthy conduct of the men under 
my charge. 

‘‘ They were always willing and obedient, and, although not all equally 
able to do their duty, they all did their utmost to accomplish the objects 
of the expedition. 

“ With the utmost respect, I remain, Hon. Sirs, your most obedient 
servant, 

“ Joun Rae.” 

“ York Factory, Hudson’s Bay, Sept. 21, 1847.” 


Tue Rerort or Mons. DE CASsTELNAU TO THE FRENCH GOVERN- 
MENT, on the River Amazon. 





Translated from the French. 





se it Please Your Excellency. 

am always a prey to anxious solicitude concerning my, fellow tra- 
veller Mons. D’Osery, of whom I have not yet obtained any intelligence, 
I conjecture that he has been detained at Lima, and perhaps not willing 
to part with the documents relative to the results of the expedition, 
which have been entrusted to his care. In my last despatch I had the 
honour to communicate to Your Excellency our arrival at the missson 
of Syracuse, after our painful and dangerous campaign through Ucayil. 
Received with the warmest hospitality by the Franciscan monks who 
govern there, we had, thanks to their attentions recovered in the space 
ofa month sufficient strength and health to enable us to continue our 
researches. This mission, in which nothing worthy of interest is found 
but des Peres, is situated in the centre of a savage race of the Pampa- 
del Sacramento; three priests which compose it, with the only weapon 
of defence, the faith, are known, not only to escape all the attacks of 
barbarians which surround them, but to have converted three millions to 
the religion of Christ! The chief of these missions the Padre Plaza, 
has sufficient power to inspire boundless confidence in these converts, 
and the authority he exercises over them, has no other limits than those 
which his pure intentions have given him. I will not enter here into 
the detail regarding the organization of these missions, for although 
they may afford some interest, they will carry me too far from the work 
to which I ought to confine myself at present. I will however cite a 
-fact worthy of notice. 

One day I expressed the desire to form a collection of the fish of 
Ucayil for the Museum of Natural History; the Padre Plaza, forthwith 
organized a party to fish in a lake situate a day’s journey up the river, 
and about six hundred Indians accompanied us. Arrived at the desired 
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place we found numbers of huts made of the leaves of the palm tree, 
which had been prepared for our reception, aud where we passed the 
night. 

“The following morning at break of day, a great number of canoes 
were ploughing the waters of the lake which was about a league in 
length. The Indians who embarked threw into the lake a quantity of 
& poisonous root, in order to stupify the fish, and the surface of the water 
was shortly so covered with them, that while numerous small canoes 
went towards the middle of the lake to gather them, swarms of savages 
crowded around the banks, and continued the work of destruction with 
their arrows and clubs. Towards evening about twenty-five thousand 
fish had been taken, but among this immense quantity, I found only 
about forty of different species, and of which the most interesting was 
the electric eel, so remarkable for the violence of the shock it gives. - 
This fish has however already been the subject of study to the celebrated 
Humboldt. The next day we were obliged to depart from those places 
on account of the infectious odour diffused from the lakes covered with 
dead fish. 

On the 30th of October we left the missions in four canoes, furnished 
me by the good fathers. The Indians who were to accompany us, to 
the number of 18, before embarking, threw themselves at the feet of 
Father Plaza to receive his blessing. It was not without regret that we 
parted from this excellent old man, to whom we owe the warmest 
gratitude. 

The following morning we arrived at the mission of Tierra Blanca, 
where we only remained a few minutes. Continuing our voyage we 
encountered every day numerous huts of the Conibos and Piros Indians, 
who, although we could not convert them, received us with hospitality. 
Among the customs of this people, is that of bringing up with great 
care the young of the beautiful Crowned Harpy, and rwards sacrifi- 
cing this magnificent bird in the presence of a numerous assembly. We 
passed by the last settlement of those nations. The rest of the river is 
inhabited by the Mayorunas, a savage and cannibal tribe, against whose 
poisoned arrows it is always necessary to be upon one’s . 

On the 6th of the month, we arrived at the mouth of the Ucayil, in 
the river Amazon (which in this part is called Maranon). These two 
rivers are here pretty much of the same width, which I calculate to be 
about half a league; this junction produces a magnificent effect. After 
two or three hours research, we arrived at the village of Nauta, m- 
habited by about a thousand Comaco Indians, under the direction of a 

niest. 
: I visited the village of Omagna, inhabited by the Oregon Indians, 
remarkable for their ears, which, by artificial means, attain almost incre- 
dible dimensions; that of Iquito the name of another nation inhabiting 
the woods in the environs, and afterwards that of Pepas. Here we 
found several missionaries, one of whom accompanied us to the Yaguas, 
a nation in the interior, remarkable for their features and custome, differ- 
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ing entirely from those of the other Amazonian colonies, and belong to 
the Caribbee race. | 

Among those various tribes, we saw the root from which they extract 
the juice for poisoning their small arrows; these they shoot by means 
of a bow of extraordinary length. I gathered the several ingredients, 
which may offer an interesting subject for chemical analysis. 

There are in the environs extensive woods of wild cocoa nuts. Nature 
has nowhere displayed her riches more bountifully. It is impossible to 
describe the variety and extreme beauty of the trees, especially the palm 
trees, which form those foresta. The animals which inhabit these coun- 
tries, are not less remarkable for their strange shapes, than for the bril- 
liancy of their colours. The jaguars, the tapirs, the fourmilliers, the 
tatous, more than twenty species of apes, animals of the most brilliant 
kind, such as the courouceu, the cotinga, and parrots, are seen in every 
part. Among others we procured two beautiful birds, the cephalopetrus 
(umbrella chatterers) aad: the splendid couroucou, the first has on its head 
a singular tuft in the form of an umbrella, and the other displays in its 
plumage all that the sun of the Equator blends together, of purple, gold, 
and emerald. 

The happy Yaguas who live in these forests, have no other clothing 
than what is composed of long scarlet feathers. Their manners are 
mild and peaceful. They acknowledge the immortality of the soul, but 
believe in universal salvation after death; according to their idea God is 
hid behind the sun, and his principal occupation, that of making this 

lanet revolve. They have but one wife to whom they are faithful. 

hey testify such a strong attachment for their children, that when they 
lose them they destroy everything which belonged to them, and set fire 
not only to the house, but also to their arms, and most valuable articles. 
When a young girl comes to womanhood, they shut her up for three 
months in an isolated hut in the woods, and no one is permitted to 
approach her but her mother. Also, when a woman is in her confine- 
ment, the husband gets into his hammock, gives the most heart-rending 
shrieks, while she poor creature, holds him and endeavours to assauge 
his imaginary pains. In this latter case, I really do not think that the 
tyranny of man could be carried to a greater length. 

This region abounds in magnificent wood for building and cabinet 
furniture, and produces in abundance all that is requisite for navigation, 
such as pitch, tow, and excellent ropes, impervious to the action of the 
water, and which are made from the fibres of the palm tree. Vanilla is 
also found here in great quantities, aad the Indians collect abundance 
of wax and rosin. Woods for dying are also very plentiful; from these I 
have obtained some samples which i hope may be useful. 

We afterwards visited the villages of Cochiquinas, the Cavalto-Coché 
and De Loretto, the last Peruvian settlement. All this region, the most 
beautiful perhaps in the world, is given up to some missionaries, who 
have entire authority over the Indians. In almost all those villages 
there is also a governor, sometimes a white, sometimes an Indian, some- 
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times a Mulatto, or Mongrel, sent by the government of the province of 
Mayobamba, which is almost always in insurrection against the power 
of Lima. 

I made a long stay in all the settlements, hoping for the arrival of 
Mons. D’Osery, from whom I had been separated on the Urubamba, and 
who, if Your Excellency remembers, should have again joined me on the 
Amazon; but, as I have already stated, I cannot obtain any tidings of 
him. At length on the lst of January I determined on entering the 
Brazilian territories. 

I cannot describe to Your Excellency the extreme solicitude® of my 
mind, for Mons. D’Osery was charged by me to keep the Journals of the 
Expedition, the remarks, the collections, and, in short every thing ob- 
tained during four years of constant labour and danger; and only that I 
am yet in hopes he has remained at Lima, it would be impossible for me 
to remain tranquil under the uncertainty of a loss which I feel I should 
not have the strength to support. 

Tabatinga is situated on the frontier of the Brazilian terntory; we 
were received with firing of cannon, and with that hospitality, which for 
a long time I have been accustomed to meet with in the dominions of 
His Imperial Majesty, I learned there that a ship of war, had waited for 
me seventeen months on the Upper Amazon; but within the last few days 
had returned to Para, thinking that we could not get over the difficulties 
of our journey. In order to understand how very flattering and kind 
this proceeding was on the part of the Brazilian Government, it should 
be known that this was the first ship of war ever seen in those regions, 
so far removed from all civilization. 

We found here, the Tecuna Indians; Mons. Neville took an excursion 
with them on the river Javary, and made a collection of some beautifal 
animals. On his return we continued our voyage in the Brazilian 
government canoes, accompanied by fifteen soldiers, furnished by the 
commander of the frontier. 

A few days after we arrived at the village of Olienca, where we con- 
tinued descending the river; passing by Fonteboa, Ega, and La Barra de 
Rio Negro. From the Brazilian frontier to this point the Amazon bears 
the name of Solimoen. I found in this latter town a quantity of large 
earthen vases, containing bones, and which had been probably buried 
before the discovery of America. 

Passing afterwards by Serpa, Santarem, Garupa, and Cameta, we 
arrived on the 15th of March at Para, where we were received with the 
greatest hospitality by Mons. Chalton, the former agent of the French 
Consulate, (the Consul, Mons. Leveillard having only just arrived.) 
The President of the province, and all the authorities, as well the in- 
habitants, loaded us with marks of kindness. My intention is to com- 
plete here my observation on the river Amazon, thence to pass on to 
a ert from whence I shall return to France. 

eprived of instruments, and even of a simple compass, (by the ab- 
scence of Mons. D’Osery,) I have only been able to make during the 
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course of this voyage, barometrical, thermometrical, and hygrometrical 
observations. Mons. Neville and myself have made numerous collections 
of zoology. Ihave given particular attention to every thing connected 
with commerce, and have a complete uccount of the productions of the 
country, and especially the wood for cabinet furniture, some of which is 
of rare beauty. 

Under the head of geographical reports I am also of opinion, that this 
research will offer some interest. I have decided, by means of soundings 
aud hydrographical observations, that the Amazon is navigable for large 
steam vessels, and without the least obstacle, as far as Pongo de Manse- 
riche, that is to say, more than a thousand leagues from the entrance, 
that its principal confluence the Ucayli is to the junction of the Rio 
Tambo or Apurimac, (about two banilaed leagues from the town to Para, ) 
and that this navigation may be extended by way of the Pachytea, and 
without any impediment, to ten or twelve days’ journey from Lima. As 
far as the village of Nauta (Perou) there are always in the principal 
course of the Amazon, from 5 to 6 fathoms water, and as far as Omagna 
(Perou) from 10 to 12. I am of opinion, that this river may be consi- 
dered the first in the world. I ia ene tone collected together the most 
correct account of the region so entirely unknown, called Solimoen, I 
own this to the assistance granted me by the Brazilian government 
assembling around me all who had penetrated into it (generally for the 
purpose of finding Sarsaparella,) and for whom they had to send to the 
distance of forty and fifty leagues. In confronting and comparing those 
numerous evidences, I obtained pretty accurately, the course of the rivers 
Javary, Jutai, Jurna, Teffe, aad Purus. All this will be quite new. I 
have also collected vocabularies of the languages of the various tribes we 
visited; but the most remarkable of all the curiosities I obtained is a statue 
in stone, weighing about 200 Ibs., it was found in one of the forests of 
Rio Negro, and according to the tradition of the country was in the 
time of the Amazons. Up to this period I attached but little credit to 
the history of those female warriors, but in this country, at Obydos_ par- 
ticularly, I learned that this tradition is still popular among the Indians. 
The statue in question is so clumsy, that it could only have been made 
by a people, with whom art was in its infancy. It is, however, highly 
interesting, as being the only monument of this kind as yet discovered 
in Brazil. 

If we adopt the tradition which the country assigns it, we may sup- 
pose it meant to serve as an allegory for the Amazon, who alt ough 
despising herself as being a woman, yet still tramples the other sex at 
her fect. This seems a natural conclusion from its posture, and other 
marks about it. I have the honor to send this statue to Your Excellency 
by the brig Beaujeu, which departs on the morrow for Havre. I direct 
it to the Commissary-General of the navy of that port, and I beg of 
Your Excellency to have the kindness to place it in the Royal Museum. 

In conclusion, I have collected and preserved with great difficulty for the 
managerie of the museum of Natural History, a considerable number of 
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living animals, some of which have never been seen in Europe. At pre- 
sent I will only mention the following; first, the Acari, or Scolding Ape 
as remarkable for its colour of a bright scarlet as for the shortness of its 
tail:—this is the only quadruped of its kind of the New World. Second, 
the Lamentin, or Marine Cow, which gives rise to the stories of mer- 
maids. Third, the Douroucouli, or Nocturnal Ape. I have likewise a 
Tapir, a Cabiai, and many other apes and birds; but, I cannot say, if 
all, or even any of these animals will reach their destination alive. 

As I was ahout toclose this dispatch, the President of the Province 
came in the name of the Government of H.S.M. to place at my disposal 
a steam vessel, to carry us to Cayenne. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 
F. De CASTELNAU. 


_ Since the date of this report, accounts have been confirmed of the 
lamentable death of Mons. D’Osery, who was murdered by the escort 
sent to protect him. 


Surrps AND VESSELS BurRNT AND DESTROYED, and others which were 
on fire, but most providentially saved. 


(Concluded from page 591.) 


The ship, Helvetia, 330 tons, Capt. W. Porter, burnt in Sandwich 
harbour, Pacific, 25th of February, 1847.—Laden with sperm and scal 
oil; fire commenced on the fore part of the vessel, between decks, prompt 
assistance, and endeavours made to subdue the fire by shot from the fort 
and scuttling her, but all proved abortive. That she was wilfully set on 
fire, the captain and officers had no doubt, but they exempt the crew, 
and impute the infamous act to a native, who made his escape immedi- 
ately after the outbreak of the fire. 

arque, Ann of Sunderland from Ichabo.—Laden with guano; master 
and crew picked up in an open boat by the steamer Water-Witch. It 
appears by their statement that the han struck on the Hasbro’ sand, 
and while beating over it, she shipped a quantity of water, which pene- 
trating the cargo, caused almost immediate combustion, they abandoned 
the ship, when an explosion blew the stern out of the vessel, and she 
sank in deep water. Caused by the gas engendered by the partially 
ignited guano. 
' Ship, Francis Couasjee, in the Eastern Channel, May 27th, 1847, 
bound to China.—This valuable ship was discovered to be on fire about 
8 Pp.M.; immediate exertions put out the fire. Some of the crew were 
strongly suspected of the foul design of burning this vessel. 

Ship, Robarts, 700 tons, bound to China; cargo, cotton, fully laden; 
and reached Sangor, June 29th, 1847.—Smoke was discovered about 
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midnight issuing from the chain cable locker, water was promptly sup- 
plied, fire broke out, and resisted every effort to subdue it. Ship 
abandoned, officers and crew put on board the Fatima; about 3 a.m. 
burnt and sunk. The owner and commander acquit the crew of all 
blame or suspicion. 

Ship, Palladium, Capt. Ravilly, from Nantes to Bourbon, destroyed on 
4th of May, 1847, lat. 20° 52’ S., long. 25° 50’ W.; two ladies and 
fourteen other persons on board, as passengers and crew.—Cargo, itch, 
tar, oil, turpentine, saltpetre, gunpowder, &c., discovered to be on fire in 
the hold at 2 p.m., which spread with such force throughout, that in less 
than 45 minutes from its display, captain, passengers, and crew were 
compelled to abandon the ship in two boats, with much order and regu- 
larity; they made for Trinidad and Martin Vas, but were most providen- 
tially picked up May 10th, by the Sutledge, Capt. Cookhill, whose gene- 
rous treatment and unremitting kindness to brother seamen in distress, 
is deserving especial notice. Strange to say the boats were passed during 
the night of the 6th of May by a ship so close to leeward of them as to 
cause suspicion of either neglect, or a bad look-out. When off the Cape 
the Sutledge fell in with the French ship Gol de Nantes, from Bourbon 
bound to Nantes, when thirteen of the Palladium’s crew were transferred 
to that ship; but the passengers proceeded to Calcutta by the Sutledge. 
No cause assigned for this disaster. | 


Ships burnt by Lightning. 


Ship, Poland, Capt. Anthony, from New York to Liverpool, out five 
days.—Struck by lightning, and burnt on the 16th of May, 1839,—The 
captain, crew, and passengers, persevered during two days and nights in 
their endeavours to smother the fire. Got launch and boats out, and 
towed them astern, when the passengers and crew, 63 persons, were 
rescued from their perilous condition by the ship Clifton, Capt. Ingersall, 
from Liverpool to New York. The Clifton had on board 250 steerage 
passengers. The Poland’s crew most generously received, and landed at 
New York. 

Ship, Sultana, Capt. Page, from Bombay to Manila.—Struck by 
lightning, 4th of January, 1841, and much burnt on the coast of Pala- 
man; crew escaped in the ship’s boats, and after much fatigue and great 
peril they succeeded in reaching Borneo. 

Ship, Bayfield, Captain Lucas, from London to Bowri, captain and 
crew did their utmost to subdue the fire, and did not quit the ship till 
flames burst forth; laid to in the boats abreast the ship till daybreak, 
when they attempted to board her for provisions and water, they con- 
trived to get 30lbs. of bread and a compass, but could do no more. 
The boats kept company and after great suffering and privation the 
captain and all but three of his crew landed at Sierra Leone on the 9th 
day after they left the burning wreck.—Struck by lightning and burnt 
at midnight on 25th of November 1845, when in lat. 7° 50’ N., long. 
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17° 30’ W., nearly 100 leagues from Sierra Leone, which the boats 
reached with the loss of three of their crew who perished from hunger 
aud thirst. 

American Packet ship, Thomas P. Cope, from Philadelphia to Liver- 
pool, passengers and crew, 82 persons; caught fire in lat. 41° 15’ N., 
long. 65° W.—Struck by lightning on the 29th of December, 1846, 
rigging and masts on fire, cut away masts and succeeded in keeping the 
fire under (below hatches) till 5th of January, when the British ship 
Emigrant hove in sight and bore down to their asssistance, and took on 
board some of the passengers, but a gale sprung up and separated the 
ships for the night, it abated next morning, when all belonging to the 
Thomas Cope were safely got on board the Emigrant; they fell in with 
the packet ship Washington, on the 26th, and were transferred to that 
ship, and carried to Boston. 

Missing Ships as reported at Lloyds :—In 1841, 29 ships and 
vessels; 1842, 39; 1843, 12; one of these vessels which was subsequently 
found, had her bows completely burnt through, and must have been 
destroyed by fire. 

In addition to the above, it is most probable that the entire crew and 
passengers on board the vessels reported missing, are all lost. 

(Signed) W. Dopson, Secretary. 


Mem.—tThere are two Achilles and two Australias on this lst: one 
Achilles was laden with jute, indigo, and sugar, and was destroyed by 


fire. 


Brief Remarks on the foregoing Statement and Abstract of disastrous 
events. 


An impartial attention to the record of losses sustained both at sea, 
and in harbour, cannot fail to induce much serious reflection. It will be 
noticed that many of these lamentable events tell their own tale, and are 
fully accounted for, but how long the smouldering effects of spontaneous 
combustion were gathering into effect on board the ships, James Pattison, 
Achilles, William Rathbone, Elizabeth Walker, the American ship, 
Republic, the coal ships, Palestine and Dromore, deserves attention 
and consideration.* Those remarkable instances of ships taking fire so 
long after the stowage of their respective cargoes, and departure from 
port, amply illustrate the necessity of some remedial method which shall 
indicate the earliest stage of ignition, and I have no hesitation in declar- 
ing that those ships might have been saved if they had been provided 
with tubes and rods, which would always have commanded attention to 
the state of the hold, and have foretold the existence of intense heat, 


® The burning of the ship Lord Eldon at sea is another remarkable case, 
she sailed from Bombay on the 24th of August, and on the 27th of September 
1834, fire broke out through spontaneous ignition, and the ship was destroyed, 
all hands escaped in her boats, and under the skilful conduct of Captain 
Theaker they were providentially saved. 
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before the flames burst forth with such irresistible force as is proved 
by the narrative of each of those disasters to have happened. 

Fire on board ship is, in alinost every instance, a sudden and a most 
unexpected event, and to avert its terrible effects, as every part of a ship is 
of such combustible material, the rarest qualifications for command are in 
immediate requisition. When presence of mind, with firmness and reso- 
Jution are displayed by the captain, his orders will be cheerfully obeyed, 
and all under his command will place a reliance on his judgment and 
discretion; and as I have had some experience in their trials and en- 
ai I shall not hesitate to offer a few hints on this most important 
subject. 

On the first discovery of fire, the hands should be turned up, and told 
in a few impressive words, that the safety of the ship and their lives, 
mainly depend upon their own conduct, they should then be stationed off 
to the most pressing calls of duty; if at sea, one watch might be em- 
ployed to make the ship snug,—the driver and all lower sails should be 
clewed up and taken in, and the ship hove to, the awnings furled, and 
unbent, and every thing that is most susceptible of catching fire should 
be removed, as far as possible from the locality of the fire. The other 
watch, and every soul belonging to the ship, passengers included, should 
bring pumps, titba, hoscs, and buckets into active operation, the hatches 
and scuttles should be well secured with tarpaulins and wet swabs, and 
when the scuppers are plugged up, the deck or both decks, should be 
well flooded fore and aft, and when all is ready to form a volume of 
water over the fire, it becomes a critical point br consideration how to 
accomplish that purpose, and at the same time exclude the air from 
giving vent to the i which can best be done by having a hole cut just 
large enough for the hose, and guarding against any escape of air there- 
from by this method, if the hose is well and constantly supplied, the 
rush of water must do good, should this first attempt tend to subdue the 
flame, then a hatch may be taken off, and all hands employed in pour- 
ing down water; if this operation shews a favourable result, then a dete: 
mined effort may be made to break down to the fire; and _as that object 
is of such essential consequence, commanders should not be too scrupu- 
lous, as they will be fully warranted to throw overboard whatever cargo 
may stand in their way, and at the same time it would be advisable to 
keep an account of all property destroyed for the general good. 

When it is quite certain that all further endeavours are oy so then 
it becomes the commander’s duty, with equal promptitude and resolution, 
to prepare for the only alternative, abandonment; and, at that critical 
period it will be prudent to entrust the preparation to a few amongst her 
officers and crew, who should as quietly as possible, get all the things 
needful to put im the ship’s boats whilst the boatswain, and those he 
can depend upon, should made ready to hoist the long boat out, or pre- 
pare to launch her over the side, by cutting away the bulwarks; and, 
now is the time when order is essentially required to prevent a rush to 
the boats: all regard to discipline, and all respect to persons have so 
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frequently vanished on euch trying occasions that it is well worthy 
of bearing in mind the absolute necessity of order and restraint, when 
so many lives may be sacrificed by insubordination and disobedience. 
If the crew can be under sufficient control to yield to their allotment in 
the ship’s boats, and under the orders of such officers as may be appointed 
to command each boat, all will promise well to ensure their safety, but 
if otherwise, all past experience tells how fearful and how fatal may be 
the result. 
CHRISTOPHER BIDEN. 
Madras, August 13, 1847. 


SURVEY OF THE BrIsToL CHANNEL. 


Shirehampton, October 19th, 1847. 

Sir.—As the season of operations in this channel is drawing to a close, 
I take this opportunity of acquainting you that, with the able and inde- 
fatigable help of Lieutenant Alldridge, my assistant, the survey of the 
season has been carried down from Old Passage at Aust, to below the 
south-west patch of the Welch grounds; comprising all the elevations 
of the dry sands above low water, as well as the depressions of the bottom 
below. And I have again to report to you some remarkable changes in 
the banks bordering upon the channel which forms the great thoroughfare 
between Kingroad and Flatholm, and to add the position of a dangerous 
rock off Posset Point, with only 3 feet water upon it at low water spring 
tides; which has not hitherto found a place upon our charts. (see plate.) 

In supplying this information I am sure it will be interesting to you 
to have placed before you at the same time a statement of some of the 
changes which have occurred in this channel during the last 20 years: 
that 1s, from the date of the chart of that eminent Surveyor Captain 
Martin White, up to the present time; and to trace through the inter- 
mediate surveys of Captain Denham in 1831, and my own in 1839 and 
1847, the progress of the extensive changes which have been made in 
the banks; changes, which are of so extraordinary a character, from their 
magnitude, that had those surveys been less carefully executed would 
certainly be deemed unworthy of credit. 

In the survey of Captain Denham may be discerned the effort of the 
Tail of the Hook to form a shoal, afterwards called the south-west patch, 
by an elongation of the spit of the Hook, of upwards of half a mile: and 
some minor alterations in the sands of the English grounds may be traced, 
but the deep water continued much in the same place as before. Nature 
does not seem to have been ripe at that moment for the extraordinary 
change that was wrought, about the year 1839, although some threat- 
enings seem to have been in operation from the heavy over-falls marked 
in the charts of those days in a place where now none exist. 
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In that year (1839) I had the honour to report to you one of the most 
remarkable changes that probably ever fell under your observation during 
so short an interval. 

The tail of the Hook, a shoal upwards of two miles in length by an 
average width of 2000 feet, had entirely disappeared since the previous 
survey, and the space on which it had stood then formed a new channel 
in which there was an average depth of three fathoms at low water 
springs. 

The Shord or passage between the bank removed and the Hook, in 
which there had been 6 fathoms over a large space and 4 and 5 fathoms 
in other parts, was now oecupied by a mound of sand which had risen 
bodily att -two feet, for two miles in length ! and in the deepest part 
of the channel, in which there had been 54 feet water. there now ap- 
peared a huge mound of sand a mile in length, by half a mile in width, 
with its crest 76 feet above the former level of the bottom ! 

Nor had Nature limited her operations, great as they were, to those 
huge changes; on the south side of the channel in the English grounds 
she had scooped out a bay a mile and a half in length, by half a mile in 
width, and had increased the water there to an average depth of 15 fect 
throughout, sweeping away a bank (previously dry, half a mile in 
length, ) and placing 5 fathoms at low water in the very site it had 
occupied. 

I have now to report to you other alterations scarcely less remarkable 
than those above mentored: 

The Welch Hook which has been throughout pushing out its sands 
to the westward, has again encroached upon the Shord a third of a mile, 
by a mile and a half in length, and risen through all its area (amounting 
to 18,000,000 square feet) to an average height of ten feet. 

The S.W. patch has gone bodily to the N.W., 1500 feet, retaining 
nearly its same form and dimensions. 

The Shord, or passage between it and the bank, is filling up; and, 
throughout all its northern half, is 12 feet shallower than it was in 1839. 
A dry patch 2000 feet long has risen upon the elbow of the sand oppo- 
site Walton, and with the exception of this patch which has recently 
appeared, the low water line has receded from its position in Captain M. 
White’s time 2200 feet, for full two miles and a half; and higher up, 
abreast of the Newcome, the tide has cleared away from the bank a strip a 
quarter of a mile in width, bY a mile and a half in length, driving the 
Newcome over towards Portishead. 

The effect of these changes has been rather to improve the channel 
below Portishead, and to narrow that above it up to Kingroad, by a full 
third of its width at low water: that is between the limits of the three 
fathoms lines on the opposite sides of the channel. 

The Cockburn shoal near here has followed the same course, and 
moved down bodily a quarter of a mile, all tending to narrow the former 
limit of Kingroad. 

The great change, however, was made between the years 1831 and 
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1839; and it would be interesting to be able to trace so remarkable a 
feature to some known or probable cause, but I am sorry to say I have 
not heard of any that can at all bear upon the question. 

As these changes have, as I before observed, rather improved the 
channel below Portishead than otherwise, I deem it unnecessary to for- 
ward any particular plan of them before the chart of the whole is com- 
pleted, except with regard to that portion about Kingroad, which will 
shew you the position of the rock off Posset and the present position 
of the Newcome. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 
; F. W. Beecurr. 

To Rear Admiral Beaufort, &c. 





[ WE have been favoured with the above important communication from 
Capt. Beechey to the Admiralty, and gladly give it a place in our 
pages from the extreme interest of the subject; and also, as it affords us 
an opportunity of offering some remarks upon the historical part of the 
subject; which we happen to know runs thus :— 

In 1827, a survey of the Severn and Bristol Channel, above Flatholm, 
was executed by Capt. Martin White, R.N., and in 1831, continued 
westward by Capt. Denham, 8.N., who found that some alterations, 
even in the short space of four years, had occurred in the sands forming 
the limit of the survey of his predecessor. 

In 1839, the Trinity Board determined upon placing a floating light 
in the channel, between the English and Welch grounds, and after. 
giving publicly the bearings, stated that the vessel would ride in between 

our and five fathoms, at low water. The bearings, when laid off 
upon the charts at the Admiralty, gave only éwo fathoms for the depth 
of water in which the vessel would lie, and it was very properly found 
she would bump her bottom out at low water. The Trinity Board, 
however, having recently examined the ground, persisted in this state- 
ment, and Capt. Beechey was ordered to survey the locality; and to 
report accordingly, and whether there were sufficient grounds for a new 
survey. ‘This service was speedily executed, and a report made of a 
nature which greatly surprised the hydrographer. 

The well known surveillance of that distinguished individual had been 
especially directed to the Bristol Channel, on account of its being ane 
by such unusually high tides, but he was not at all prepared for the 
report of Capt. Beechey, which communicated the astounding fact of 
of a shoal having risen on one side of the channel, nearly eighty feet in 
perpendicular height, and nearly a mile in extent, since the previous 
survey had been executed; and that on the other side of the channel, 
on the English grounds, and about where the light ship was to be 
placed, a shoal half a mile in length, that was before dry, was now, not 
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only annihilated, but there was thirty feet at low water spring tide 
where it had stood; and that a bay been scooped out of the English 
grounds a mile and a half in length, half a mile in breadth, and at an 
average increase of fifteen feet in its depth; that there had from this 
spot alone been removed 337,500,000 cubic feet of earth! and that on 
the northern side there has, on the contrary, accumulated 480,000,000 
cubic feet of sand. That a channel had opened in the sands more than 
half a mile in width, in which there was generally three or four fathoms, 
where there had before existed a bank dry at half tide, two miles in 
length by an average of one-third of a mile, or 2000 feet, in width, that 
this had, in short, been removed from here in addition to the above 
840,000,000 cubic feet of sand. 

With these well authenticated alterations there was no difficulty in 
admitting the accuracy of the Trinity Board statement, and the light 
vessel was placed accordingly: 

It was quite clear there were here ample grounds for a fresh survey, 
and as soon as Capt. Beechey had completed the survey of the Irish Sea, 
then in progress, be was oulored down to Bristol, and he has again had 
to record important changes, although not of that magnitude as those 
which we have just recited. 

It has been our duty to notice, from time to time, the discovery of 
rocks, shoals, and the numerous dangers affecting navigation, which 
have been brought to light by the many excellent surveys that have 
of late years been carried on, but it has scarcely ever fallen to our lot to 
record such extensive changes as those above mentioned, and it ought 
to impress on us most forcibly, the propriety keeping up a strong 
surveying staff, and having them constantly employed in our rivera, 
and channels, and harbours, &c., not only br the safety and preserva- 
tion of our mariners, but also for mapping from time to time, for 
other pu s, the alterations which take place in the beds of our 
rivera, and navigable waters, as connected: with any alteration of 
their banks, &c., the changes which are peculiar to certain localities, or 
which arise from the renewal of obstructions, and, in fact, of all manner of 
phenomena, connected with tidal waters, which can throw light upon the 
present obscurity in which the subject of artificial disturbances of their 
stream is involved. 

This kind of information is acquiring an importance, which is not, 

rhaps, sufficiently known, but which is daily becoming more evident 

m the engineering works continually going on, and by the boldness 
of the schemes which are daily projected. Information, which according 
to the careful manner in which the surveys of the present day are con- 
ducted, is worthy of the utmost confidence. 

It will be for the Tidal Harbour Commission, to classify and compare cause 
with effect, and deduce conclusions from the mass of materials which will 
be submitted to them, in addition to those which they may gather 
around them; and it need scarcely be stated, that too much care cannot 
be taken in forming any system upon which they may determine to act, for 
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as this Board is to be the great conservator of all the Rivers and Tidal 
Harbours of Great Britain, doubtless its members will weigh well all 
informations, and work upon sure grounds. 

We shall conclude a hope, that the next meeting of Parliament 
in framing a bill for this Board, will apportion the number of its members 
to the vastness and importance of the labour that will fall to their share; 
and we aoe | be allowed to express a hope, also, that whilst we have so 
enlightened and indefatiguable an Hydrographer, who has raised our 
Hydrographic Department to the bichest pitch, it is, perhaps, ats 
whilst we have so eminent a scholar and navigator at the head of this 
branch of the naval service, we hope the country will keep up a scientific 
establishment worthy of his talents, and of the importance of the 
benefit the country, and the world at large, will not fail to derive 
from the full exercise of his powerful mind.—Ep. N.. 


AvRorRA BorEauis,—RoyaLt Harsovur or RAMSGATE. 


Peruars there are few places so beautifully situated for observations on 
Celestial phenomena as Ramsgate. This has been remarked by Profes- 
sor Ince and others many years ago. With almost a total nee of 
night fogs or haze, from the dry nature of the soil and the clearness of 
its surface from contiguous woodlandg, no lofty mountains in its rear, and 
an aspect entirely open to the south-eastern aky, bounded by the ses 
horizon; we have only to walk to the pier end, and we see, as from the 
deck of a ship, three-fourths of the outspread firmament laid open to 
our view. From this position I am in the habit of watching the different 
atmospheric currents, as evidenced by the clouds traversing in vaned 
courses, at different elevations from each other; and it often proves 
instructive as well as amusing, m enabling me to judge in some degree, 
of the probable duration of a storm, and that quarter of the heavens m 
which its subsiding powers will terminate; for instance,—in the heavy 
storm of Saturday the 23rd of October, which increased gradually dun 
the day from the south-west quarter, I observed that while the lower 
flew swiftly in from S.W., the upper strata of clouds were sailing over 
and athwart them from N.N.W., and it should always be observed thst, 
their increased distance must be allowed for in any estimate of the vel- 
city of the current of air which propels them, for the nearer the observer, 
the greater will be the apparent speed of any object crossing his line of 
vision. At 9h. 30m. p.m. the gale was terrific from 8.W., and the tide 
rose rapidly till its vertical rise of 18 feet exceeded greatly ite average 
column. By this and the day’s observations, I warned several marmers 
and friends that an almost immediate change might be ree 
About 10h. 80m. p.m., the wind suddenly flew into the north with 
torrents of rain, then N.W., and before morning had settled in the west 
with fine weather. On Sunday morning I observed the upper strate of 
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clouds still keeping their steady course from N.N.W., while the lower scud 
increased in rapidity from the west with a fresh gale. While looking at 
the upper clouds 1 observed a still Joftier vapoury scud shooting over 
from the north, at times bright and fleecy, at others a mere long alter- 
nate streak scarcely perceptible. I did not dream of the Aurora, but 
afterwards I felt satisfied it was that passing meteor. About 7h. p.m. I 
saw that the whole northern line of sky possessed an unusual phosphoric 
gleam when contrasted with the full moon which was shining in all its 
splendour, and from 8h. 30m. till nearly midnight the Aurora surpassed 
in magnificence anything I have ever seen, except on one occasion, whey 
cruizing in the armed cutter Hero, upon the north coast of Norway, in 
the year 1808. (If Captain J. Reynolds, 2.N., is living, he will remember 
that very extraordinary night.) 

J will now describe its appearance at Ramsgate on the 24th of Oct. 
It streamed out of the sky from N.W. to N.E., towards the zenith, 
flickering like pale gaslight at its source, and gradually deepening as it 
rushed into the firmament, till it assumed eo deep a crimson at times 
over head, that our pier light which is a brilliant red with catoptric 
lenses and reflectors, paled into an orange colour, beneath it; the moon’s 
brilliancy had no effect in dimming the lustre of the Aurora, it advanced 
and retired within a few degrees of her disc, while every star and constel- 
lation above it, was seen as through a thin gauze. 

When its streams reached their greatest altitude they began to fade 
away, while others shot upwards into the sky to supply their place, and 
I remarked that previous to their retiring, each stream was crossed by 
very beautiful scintillations of a brighter hue, having some resemblance 
to the rapid transmission of the electric fluid in a glass cylinder, or along 
the wires in a Lecture room.* This beautiful licaomenon must have 
been very brilliant at a distance which would lower the altitude of the 
land in a northerly direction, and I hope we shall see some notice of it 
in the pages of the Nautical from some one of our scientific brethren, 
who had an opportunity of watching its effects. I did not perceive any 
influence exerted on the compass needle, but such influences, have been 
remarked at sea; and the mariner cannot be too much upon his guard in 
northern latitudes, when he remembers, that his ship is isolated, upon a 
fluid surface, very different in its properties as regards attraction or 
repulsion from electric cause and effect, from those which exist on ¢erra 
Jirma. Thad not in my possession any instrument sufficiently sensative 
to decide this question. Now, as to the prognostics of so brilliant an 
Aurora, of course throwing overboard its omnious indications of war and 
bloodshed, which alarm the ignorant and superstitious, for, be it remem- 
bered, it has continuous existence in Polar regions where no battles can be 
fought ! ‘Well then, in lieu of admiring its beauties, many were croaking, 
and looking at the dark side for a hard and distressing winter! Surely 


* These scintillations are called by the Norksmen and Scotch “The Merry 
Dancers’. 
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agreeably with the laws of Nature, whose beautiful compensations are 
continually administered by an unerring, Almighty, and creative hand, 
it might give us hope of a reverse to so desponding a picture! Expan- 
sive aérial currents are the effect of which an increase of warmth and 
rarefaction are the cause! Ergo. This Aurora may have been sent 
into our latitudes by an increase of temperature in the Polar regions, 
and if so, we may expect a mild, in lieu of a severe, winter. 

November is here. and the sun shines gloriously, my thermometer 
8° above temperature in the shade, and the acme ill ranging high, 
which it has done ever since the 24th of October, when the atmosphere 
was lit up by a messenger, which should awake in us the pious trust, 
“‘ That the heavens display (the mercy as well as) the glory of God, and 
the firmament sheweth his handy work”. I have had several applica- 
tions as to the cause (philosophically) of the curious Mirage described 
in your September number, and whether it is not of rare occurrence; the 
reflection of images by atmospheric mirrors is of rare occurrence, but at 
the same time no less certain than the parhelios (or mock suns) in the 
higher regions of the atmosphere; or the optical illusions described by 
our amusing and highly instructive friend Peter Parley, to the nsing 
generation. I believe there are comparatively few who notice any 
changes in sea or sky! Our pockets in these days of struggle, and our 
politics absorb all our faculties, and it is well and happy for those who 
can devote some spare moments to intellectual pleasures and pursuits. 

K. B. Martin, Harbour Master. 


THe AMPHITRITE AND TRINCOMALEE. 


The trial between these razeed frigates was a special one, in order to &s- 
certain as far as possible whether White’s bow possesses any of thos 
material advantages over the old bow which has been alleged it does. 
The Amphitrite has had White’s bow given her; the Trincomalee re- 
mains as she was built. The following is the result: — 

On the 10th, the ships tried rate of sailing on a wind, commencing a 
8 a.m.; wind S.W., under royals, flying ib and whole topsails on the 
starboard tack. At 8h. 30m. a.m. the Trincomalee from the Amphi- 
trite, S. 10° W. 750 yards; both ships close hauled on the starboard tack, 
and ordered to chase S.W., the direction of the wind: considerable swell 
from N.W. At 9h. the Trincomalee from the Amphitrite, S. 20° E, 
was 1,200 yards. At 9h. 30m. the ‘Trincomalee from the Amphitrite, 
S. 19° E. 2,000 yards. At this time both tacked, and at 10h. 30m. am. 
their position from each other was—the Trincomalee from the Amphitrite. 
8. 1,300 yards. At 11h. am. the Trincomalee from the Amphitrite, 8. 
75° W. 1,500 yards; at noon Trincomalee from Amphitrite N. 35° W. 
1,800 yards; consequently, the Trincomalee had fore-reached 1,800 on the 
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Amphitrite, but the latter had weathered nearly half that distance on her 


opponent. At noon a dense fog put an end to the trials, and the ships 
were recalled by fog-signals. 


Second Trial. 


Oct. 11.—- Wind west, moderate breeze; heavy swell from the N.W.; 
Amphitrite and Trincomolee tried rate of sailing, with the wind quarterly, 
steering S.E., with all possible sail set. At 10h. a.m. Amphitrite from 
from Trincomalee S. 45° E. 4.000 yards. At 11b.am. the Amphitrite 
from Trincomalee, S. 38° E. 3,400. At noon the Amphitrite from 
Trincomalee, S. 36° E. 5,400 yards. At lh. p.m. the Amphitrite from 
Trincomalee, S. 39° E. 5,000 yards. 

At 2 p.m., Amphitrite from Trincomalee, 8S. 38° E 5,300 yards 
3 5, - ‘5 S. 35° E. 7,000 yards 
4 ,, a » 8. 36° E. 5,600 yards 

Thus ended the second trial, the Amphitrite beating the Trincomalee 
by about half-a-mile in a run of six hours, and log distance of 40 miles. 
The breeze during the trial freshened and lulled occasionally, which may 
partly account for the discrepancies in the distances. 


Third Trial. 


Wind west, moderate breeze, N.W. swell, ships nnder whole top-sails, 
top-gallant sails, royals, jibs, spanker and courses, close hauled, and ordered 
to chase to the westward. 

At 9 30 a.m. Trincomalee from Amphitrite N. 80° W. 1,200 yards 


10, i : » .  N, 20° W. 1,600 yards 
1] ; _ a =. N, 34° W. 2,250 yards 
Noon, , ” ” 9 S. 70° W. 1,100 yards 


lpm Pe es as S. 70° W. 2,100 yards 
Tacked together and stood to the southward and westward. 
At 1 30 p.m. Trincomalee from Amphitrate 8. 78° W. 2.500 yards 
145  ,, tacked together and stood to the northward 
2p.m. Trincomalee from Amphitrite 8. 50° W, 3,300 yards 
3 ” ” ” 8. 5° W. 3,700 yards 
4 ,, . ‘ . S. 15° W. 4,270 yards 
Recalled by Signal_—The Trincomalee, during the trial of six ours 
and a half, had weathered on the Amphitrite 3,300 yards, the latter hav- 
ing fore-reached on the former during the same time 3,500 yards. In 
the first trial the Trincomalee fore-reached on her adversary, but the lat- 
ter had weathered on her opponent. In the second trial Amphirite head 
the Trincomalee; in the third trial Trincomalee weathered, the Amphi- 
trite fore-reached. On the first day’s trial, after the general recall had 
been made, the Trincomalee was observed to miss stays. 


eed 
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Society IsLtanps, Sours Paciric. 


Letters have been received announcing the official declaration of the in- 
dependence of the Society Islands. The following is an extract from a 
letter, dated Borabora, May 17:— 

“ T am happy to inform you, that the people of Borabora are at length 
assured of the independence of this island, and of all the leeward group. 

‘«« Her Britannic Majesty’s ship Grampus, Capt. Martin, arrived here on 
the 4th of this month, and she 1s still at anchor in the harbour. 

‘On Saturday, the 15th inst., the French steamer Gassendi brought 
back the native adherents of the French from Tahiti. They were allowed 
to land in peace, and are now repairing to their respective localities in the 
settlement to rebuild their houses. 

‘The steamer brought official documents from Admiral Sir G. Sey- 
mour, conveying the final deeision of the French and English Goverments. 
Our chief, Tapoa, who accompanied Pomare to Tahiti, is still there, but 
is expected to return shortly to his own land. 

«I send annexed the copy of a letter written by the chiefs to Captain 
Martin, on receiving the above documents, and his reply:— 


“ To Captain Martin, of Her Britannic Majesty's Ship Grampus- 


** Borabora, May 12th. 

‘‘ Peace be to you from the True God. 

“ This is what we have tosay to you:—It has frequently been reported 
here that our lands will become independent, and not be included in 
the Protectorate. With these reports we are much pleased, rejoicing in 
the thought that we shall not be under the Protectorate. 

“ We now think that if our independence is obtained, we shall be left 
to ourselves. And this is what what we want—that Britain should pro- 
tect us, our country, our people, and our religion, that we may not in 
future be troubled. We are afraid of any other powerful kingdom; and 
on that account we desire you to come and protect us for ever.” 

“‘ This letter was ened: by the Regent on behalf of Tapoa, and by all 
the principal chiefs. 

“ The following is ths reply of Capt. Martin:— 


‘To Teriimaevarua, and the chiefs Tevivi, Haapoua, Tianoa, Taeaetue 
Pa, Mare, Huriai, Raitabu, Tehuiari, Reo, Buthi. 


“ H.M.S. Grampus, Borabura, May |2th, 
“* Peace be to you. 
“ Thave received your letter of the 12th day of May, and this is what 
I have to say to you in reply:— 
“‘ It gives me great satisfaction to relieve the anxiety with which you 
have so long and so patiently waited for the decision of the Governments 
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of England and France, respecting the independence of Borabora and the 
neghbouring islands. 

“ T am now able to communicate to you that your completed independence 
will: be acknowledged. 

“ In order that you may live in peace, you must not concern yourselves 
with the affairs of Tahiti, nor must not permit yonrselves nor your people 
to excite the Tahitians to rebel against the Protectorate. Thus you will 
I trust continue on friendly terms with the French, as with other nations. 

“ England will not forsake you. She will watch with interest your 
improvement and progressive clvains towards civilization, and the Eng- 
lish Admiral will send his ships to visit you as often as their other duties 
will permit. 

“¢ In conclusion, I advise you to cultivate your lands, to educate your 
children, and to strive by honesty, industry, sobriety, and by steady ad- 
herance to the religious truths which the missionaries have taught you, 
to improve the moral and social condition of yourselves and your people. 

‘* Tam your sincere friend, 
“H. B. Martin. 


_ “This letter, as might be expected, gave much pleasure and satisfaction 
to the people, and I hope, has, filled them with joy and gratitude. 

“‘ Those who went over to the French are again the subjects of Tapoa, 
and will, we trust, in future live in peace, and in the observance of the 
laws of the country. They all attended Chapel yesterday, with their 
children, about 100 in number, and, perhaps, a ninth or tenth of the 
whole population. After being landed, the French authorities gave up all 
claim to the island.” 





ON THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM FOR NAVIGATORS. 


Bovisand, near Plymouth, 20th October, 1847. 
Si1z.—I sent for insertion (see Nautical Magazine. vol. 1846, p. 548,) a 
‘Problem for Navigators to solve,” which has received a correct solution 
by Mr. John Burnett; as my object in forwarding the problem was 
merely to draw the navigator’s attention to some facts that are not so 
well understood as they should be, I now beg to offer a few remarks. 

Although Mr. Burnett has offered no observations, his solution of the 
problem, in your October number, page 546, shews that the Mercator’s 
course of “east or west”, for a distance of 187,55 miles would lead a ship 
from one mountain to the other, and this course, steered by the compass, 
would cut all the meridians at right angles. 

But if the helmsman shaped his course by the eye, steering on a straight 
line from peak to peak, the distance would be shortened, and ¢his course 
would cut all the meridians at different angles, and if the compass course 
were noted during the passage they would differ among themselves about 
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7° 22’, although the direction of the ship’s keel remained constant. The 
Mercator’s course from mountain to mountain is either east or west. 

The great circle course is either N. 86° 19’ W. or N. 86° 19 E. 
(rejecting seconds) consequently the Great Circle bearings of the peaks 
and compass bearings are the same. 

The following practical results are obtained from the solution of pro- 
blems of this kind. 

lst.—That compass bearings, taken between distant objects (as from 
Mount Ida to Mount Athos) are never diametrically opposite bearings, 
unless the objects themselves be ane meridian or upon the equator; 
therefore such bearings are not applicable for shaping a course by compass 
nor for finding the variation. 

2nd.— Whenever the mariner can see a distant object, and puts his 
ship’s head towards it, he adopts the great circle tract and abandons that 
of Mercator. ; 

His eye and not his understanding, informs him he is adopting the 
nearest route to his destination: he steers, as a crow would fly, direct to the 
object ahead, and if he can see it, the wind being ahead, he puts his ship 
upon that “ tack” which approaches nearest to the direct course, but 
when his place of destination 1s so distant that he cannot see é¢ by reason 
of the earth’s rotundity, he at once adopt a Mercator’s course, and msy 
thereby be sailing upon the wrong tack with adverse winds. 

3rd.—In surveying a country or a piece of water, our observations are 
occular, we measure our angles by a theodolite or other instrument properly 
adjusted, now these angles are spherical angles, because any line drawn 
from the eye of an observer to an object upon the earth’s surface is in the 
vertical plane of a great circle. 

I am, &c., 


WILtiaM WALKER. 
To the Editor of the N.M. 


GEOLOGY oF ToRRES STRAIT. 


WE have been favoured with the following interesting remarks on the 
Geology of Torres Strait, from the pen of Mr. Jukes, the Naturalist, 
who accompanied the Surveying Expedition commanded by Captain 
Blackwood, and as the subject is intimately connected with the hydro- 
graphy of that remarkable locality, we gladly give these remarks s 
place in our pages. 

There are two geological features of some importance to the hydro- 
graphy of Torres Strait and its neighbourhood. 

The first is that the rocks which form the high land of the north-east 
coast of Australia, stretch also across Torres Strait in a narrow band, 
running nearly north up to the shores of New Guinea. Along this band 
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there rise steep and rocky islands, of precisely the same geological 
features as the bills of the main land to the southward. This narrow 
band forms a western boundary to the Great Barrier coral reefs just as 
much as does the dry land to the southward, since no “independent coral 
reefs” obtrude upon it, and the only coral-formed masses to be found in 
it are small “ fringing reefs” adhering to the shores of the islands. 

From the knowledge of this fact two questions arise: Are the reefs 
seen by the Hormuzeen and Chesterfield to the north-west of this band 
true coral reefs? or, are they only shoals of sand, mud, or other materials? 
Of what are the islands called Duncan’s Archipelago composed? If these 
latter are not coral islands, and I believe they are not, it is probable that 
deep water channels (8 or 10 fathoms) may be found between or around 
them, unless those channels should be blocked up by the more than usual 
extension of the “ fringing reefs”. 

The second feature is the sudden ending of the coral reefs of the Great 
Barrier to the northward, and their reluctance to approach that part of 
the coast of New Guinea, composed of alluvial materials and traverse, 
oe fresh water channels. This is a well known character of coral reefs 
which results from the incapacity of the polpypi to live in sea water 
charged with mud, or at all mingled with fresh water. The nearest 
patch of coral to this coast, the fringing reef of Caedha or Bramble Key 
is composed chiefly of a different species of coral from that forming the 
great reefs to the southward. 

Now, if the reefs seen by the Hormuzeen and Chesterfield are really 
coral reefs, (and the extension of the Warrior Island reef renders this 
probable, ) a hydrographical deduction may be drawn from these facte :—= 
namely, that none of the drainage of this part of Guinea disembogues on 
the coast near Talbot Island, but is all thrown into the sea to the north- 
ward of Bampton Point. 

This is also rendered probable by the other fact of the rocks forming 
the north and south ranges of the Australian coast stretching across 
Torres Strait towards this part of New Guinea, since if this great nb 
of rocks no longer rises into hills in that country, it will at least tend to 
do so for some distance before its effect on the surface of the pha is 
utterly lost, and probably form land above the average level of the sur- 
rounding country, and thus deflect the drainage to the northward and 
eastward. 

The’fact of the Murray Islands together with Erroob or Darnley Island 
and Bramble Key being all composed of volcanic rocks, renders it proba- 
ble that Aird’s hill is also volcanic. In that case a range of volcanic 
hills is very likely to proceed from the volcanic range of the north coast 
of New Guinea and strike the south coast some where to the eastward* 
about 146° or 147°. These would also deflect the drainage of that 
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country in the direction of that part of the south coast of New Guinea 
which lies between the meridian of 143° and 145° E. 

All the known geological features then of Torres Strait and its 
neighbourhood, go to make it probable that the drainage of a very large 
part of New Guinea disembogues on the tract of coast indicated, and 
shew the reasons of its doing so. 

J. BEETE JUKES. 


Navawt SKETCHES. 


Sir Francis Drake and Capt. James Cook, n.6., F.B.8., &c. 


Ir “the proper study of mankind is man,” then Biography must be 
considered as possessing a very elevated place in the literature of any 
country or age. As a varied feature of History, we do find it 
holding this high station, in the estimation of the world; and the reason 
is obvious enough:—the grand object of a man’s existence, is, whilst 
seeking his own happiness, so to play his part, in the great drama 
of life, as to uphold the dignity of his nature, by the exercise of virtue, 
(which alone can ensure that happiness he aims at possessing, ) that his 
actions may become examples worthy of imitation, by those who sur- 
round him, and serve as incentives to well-doing in others, who follow in 
the generation that succeeds him; in short, to do his duty towards God, 
and his fellow beings. This is the great object for which life was given; 
and although, comparatively, few individuals can hope to attain perfection, 
or to be enrolled in the list of great actors, yet every man, if he pleases, 
may strive to deserve commendation, by his endeavours to fulfil his duty 
in the sphere allotted to him. Biography, therefore, serves as a moral 
repository. Of the capacity of a writer, to judge of human motives, it 
seems neeessary to offer a few remarks, for, to me it appears that in the 
immense field of delineation of character, a great deal of misrepresenta- 
tion is to be found. We are told that “‘by means of biography, we 
call in the aid of time to remove the shadow which, while in life, pre- 
vented full knowledge of the causes upon which mighty events hinged. 
Thus, we are that posterity which the philosopher tells us, is necessary 
to sit in judgment on great men, to discover how far they were entitled 
to distinction; and gain from bivgraphy, a close and intimate acquaint - 
ance not only with personal, but with national character. We discover 
from this source, the key to the dark and tortuous passages in national 
history. When we read the lives of the actors, we learn the why, 
and the wherefore, of the actions; we unmask men; we discover motives.” 

In the majority of cases, we do no such thing; man is a riddle; and 
often to himself he cannot define his own motive to action; it is the aim 
of biography so to do, but it never has, nor never will attain to that per- 
fection throughout its labours. Nor even auto-biography can be depended 
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upon; in a variety of cases, surmises, guesses, and general inferences can 
alone be given; and the most impartial biographer is constrained, (and 
repeatedly does so unconsciously,) to draw largely from the store of 
his own feelings, to account for motives to action, of the person he 
describes. 

Take up any history, any biography, what do you find the narrator 
doing ? Drawing inferences from certain facts, and giving motives, 
where the actor assigns none, merely from the turn or bias which the. 
circumstances have given to Ais mind,— the actor then, is not unmasked ; 
and so in a vast number of instances, the draughtsman’s judgment is 
merely employed in affording us as near a likeness as the penetration of 
that judgment enabled him to sketch. In many cases the action is dis- 
torted, or incorrectly given, and frequently exaggerated, which must 
have the effect of leaving any assigned motive imperfect or doubtful. 

Some of the actions imputed to Richard the Third are, to this day, 
considered doubtful; and the motives with which he stands charged, have 
even been questioned. 

A case with which this paper is more immediately concerned, may be 
eited,— that of Drake and Doughtie; it has never been clearly made out, 
either to the full culpability of the former, or the innocence, or crimi- 
nality of the latter; some writers considering our great sea-captain no 
better than an hired assassin, or pre determined murdcrer, whilst others 
censure him for undue severity, and an unauthorized stretch of power. 

The whole atfair, as given in early works, wears such a theatrical air, 
as to create no little astonishment in the modern reader. Only think of 
Drake, and Doughtie, dining together,— the judge with the condemned 
mutineer,— and drinking’ a bumper to each other, in “all loving brother- 
hood”, just before the tragical crisis! What dramatist could possibly 
concoct a more surprising farce ? 

Dr. Johnson, who wrote a memoir of Drake, (see 29th vol. of the 
Naval Chronicle,) appears, not to have been able to clear "P the matter; 
he says, “how far it is probable that Drake, after having been 
acquainted with the design (to mutiny,) should admit him (Doughtie) 
into his fleet, and afterwards caress, respect, and trust him, or, that 
Doughtie, who is represented as a man of eminent abilities, should ¢n- 
gage inso long and hazardous a voyage, with no other view than that 
of defeating it, is left to the determination of the reader.” A motive has 
been assigned for the execution, in a poem entitled ‘“ Leicester’s Ghost.” 
It was said that Doughtie charged the Earl of Leicester with having 
poisoned Lord Essex, whose widow he married. 

It is quite impossible at the present day to determine what truth there 
is in this shocking insinuation, or, whether it hadany surer foundation 
than in the colour which the events gave to suspicion. How, or in what 
manner Dourhtie could have created a mutiny it is not a) to conceive, 
or, “that it did by no means consist with their safety to let him live.” 
If we are to believe the accounts, which state that Drake was well in- 
formed of Doughtie’s intentions before quitting England, it will appear 
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agai inexplicable that Drake should, not only receive him on board, 
ut continue to be on the most intimate terms with the man who had 
consigned a dagger for his heart. It is stated that Drake handed over 
to the Court (consisting of “ forty of the principal persons in the whole 
fleet,”) which sat in judgment over the unfortunate and learned gentle - 
man, the “letters he had received from several persons [ who were they? } 
who much doubted his fidelity, and that not only at sea, but at Plymouth, 
[why not have tried him there?] not only by bars words, but writings 
under the gentleman’s own hand: yea, several unworthy actions com- 
mitted by him, tending to the overthrow of the voyage in hand, and the 
murdering of the General’s person.” 

It is altogether a most mysterious affair, but it cannot be disguised, 
even by the greatest admirer of Drake, that some degree of suspicion 
rests upon his conduct. Mr. Barrow, whose life of the Admiral is the 
latest that has appeared, has been constrained to leave the matter as it 
was; but it is possible, though not very probable, that some hidden 
paper may yet be found that will throw some light upon the apparently 
dark event. 

Again, take that man of blood, “ Harry the Eighth;” it was not 
difficult for the historian to assign the motives which induced the tyrant 
to destroy his wives, but I think it would be difficult to conjecture what 
his motive was in saving Latimer from the clutches of his Court, the 
members of which were bent on the bishop’s destruction. It is doubtful 
if he really had any motive: my impression is that it was mere impulse 
or caprice; for, horror of shedding blood he appeared to have none; his 
nature seems to have been extremely selfish. The despotism of our 
Sovereigns has gradually given way as time advanced; until it became 
reduced to a wholesome bearing, to the happiness of all classes of society; 
and we now enjoy that degree of constitutional liberty which, whilst i 
makes us proud of such a blessing, renders us the envy of other nations 
which are still groaning under the yoke of a humiliating subserviency to 
the absolute power of a single individual. In so far we are in advance 
of the rest of the world; and our most pressing care is to prevent the 
democrative spirit from becoming an instrument to mar the perfection of 
the whole. 

Biography, therefore, does not appear to come up to the points which 
the description of it given in the first part of this sketch would have 
us believe, the proof is worth pursuing a little further; take the follow- 
ing:— 

In the public career of a Civil Judge, given in an exceedingly rich and 
interesting work, we find a florid description of the former's eloquence, 
sarcasm, and cutting irony. The whole passage is so exact a deseri 
tion of the biographer himself that no person could possibly mistake the 
likeness,—the case of each might be parallel,—but it seems as if the one 
had sat for the likeness of the other; yet is it quite possible the por- 
traiture may have been sketched unconsciously; for, it is more than 
probable, a delineator becomes so absorbed in his subject that, like the 
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actor on the boards, he feels himself to be actually the character he 
represents, nay, so far has this wrought upon the feelings in tragedy, 
that, death, where it was to be feigned, has really ensued! Now, in the 
instance above given, some readers might feel disposed to pronounce the 
hiographer’s motive for the close resemblance, to spring from vanity, 
just as writers are accused of “ dipping their pens in gall;” whilst he 
may have been, and probably was, aaloaie| innocent of any such 
weakness or simple act of folly; yet it may fairly be doubted whether 
oe peculiar idiosyncrasy of the sketcher did not influence the touches of 
is pencil, 

To make out the full value of biography, we are told—*“ Thus, in the 
American struggle for independence, the treachery of Arnold would 
appear causeless, if his biographer had not told us that he was passed 
over when many of his comrades in arms were elevated in rank. From 
that hour, wounded pride lay coiled in his heart, like a serpent!” Here 
we have the ¢psi dixit of the biographer given as the motive. It is not 
said that Arnold assigned that as the cause of his desertion; the assigned 
motive may be true, or wide of the truth; many other circumstances 
may have induced him to play the traitor: but the cause, whatever it 
may have been, is immaterial, otherwise than as a matter of curiosity, 
for nothing could palliate the deviation from the strict line of his duty to 
his country, and the respect he should have had for his own character; 
the actiou speaks for itself; and of so dishonourable an officer, the British 
Army was well rid. 

To draw conclusions in the delineation of character of Public Men, 
from their political or parliamentary speeches on party questions, would 
perhaps be absurd; but on social questions a good insight into the work- 
ing of the heart of individuals may be gained; as, in the latter case, 
men, though perhaps more guarded, are very apt to speak as they really 
feel; by which means, the honest and clear-headed biographer, has an 
opportunity of making very fair inferences as to, at least, some of the 
traits which belong to character; at the same time, however, it must be 
candidly acknowledged, that well-meaning men, in these matters, often 
hold very erroneous opinions; hence, it will be seen, how difficult it is 
to dive into the arena of that hidden abode of feeling—the heart. so as 
to estimate with impartiality, “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” It does sometimes happen that the generous open- 
hearted man will, unconsciously, show the predominance of benevolent 
feelings; whilst the stringent, selfish self-love of the covetous being 
oozes out with rush-light glimmer, or, if urged to desperation, blazes 
forth taper-like to glare his characteristic blemish down to posterity! 
These snatches, perhaps, are more to be depended upon than writings 
deliberately and guardedly penned; and, in our day, the exceedingly 
clever reporters are so well skilled, and so perfectly practised in their 
observations of human nature in all its various and varying colours, and 
the working of the passions, sentiments, and feelings of Public Men, 
that many of them could sit down and sketch character most graphically, 
and with truth-telling exactncss. 
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In the public walks of life, there are four generally governing springs 
to action:—1. Patriotism or Loyalty, embracing the strictest integrity 
of principle; which is essentially virtuous. 2. Ambition, which led by 
the former, and kept within due bounds, is a feeling that aspires to high 
deeds; but it is liable if not conjoined to the other, to be greatly per- 
verted. 3. Self-interest, which in a public character is vicious, and 
often so in private life. 4. A love of notoriety, which is vanity. Ap- 
plause can only permanently attend on the action which is based ou the 
first; if it were not so, the Bandit, or the Sea Rover who performs a 
skilful and gallant feat, would claim and receive the palm because he 
wins; and it is equally clear that talent alone will not insure renown te 
its possessor. 

I have purposely led the reader into this train of thoughts in order 
that he may approach- the subject of this paper with the necessary 
caution. The voice of Posterity has been considered the best to decide 
on the character of Public Men, because there are no conflicting struggles 
between partialities and dislikes necessarily attending it; but, as human 
improvement Is progressive, and the manners, customs, and sentiments 
vary greatly in different ages, allowances are called for, and should be 
made, in a fair estimation of motives to action. 

A string of names of persons deceased, with short biographical notices, 
repeatedly appear in the periodicals of the day,—noble and plebeian,— 
followers of arms, of the arts, the sciences, &c.; but this is a mere streak 
with transitory rays throwing a doubtful hight around it for an instant; 
the next month it is lost sight of and forgotten by the world in the busy 
round of its occupation. 

A man of any station must leave some evidence of a claim to the 
estimation of posterity out of the common run of characteristics—great 
virtues, positive or negative, however, appear often to be less remembered 
than great vices. A Ciwsar and a Napoleon owe their fame to the 
glitter of their martial decds, to their ambition rather than to any virtues 
which they possessed or practised; had they been merely distinguished 
from the latter, it is probable the opiate of forgetfulness would have con- 
signed to the shade of oblivion their names. 

Apart from the natural cunosity which it excites, the evident utility 
of biography consists in the examples which it offers, when honestly 
written, for following good and great, or shunning bad and mean actions. 
But, candour is not always found guiding the pen. In contemporary 
memoirs, after death has removed the person from the stage of his 
acting, there is often found a disposition to gloss over error, or excuse 
imperfection, and to over-rate and fulsomely laud excellencies. ‘These are 
the faults which it 1s the province of an imparital posterity to correct; 
yet it is not always attended to, for we find writers running into opposite 
extremes—men are transformed into demi-gods or into demons. When 
we hear it said that ‘ tears” were shed by “his country” for the 
departure of some noted character, we must take it as a mere figure of 
speech; a flourish; the world at large sheds “ crocodile’s tears” only! 

It is a diflicult matter to draw a comparison between the character of 
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two such noted seamen as Cook and Drake; their common pursuit was 
alike, but the incidents markiug the career of each were in a great 
measure different. Both rose by dint of energy, talent, and persever- 
ance, from middle life to very exalted stations. Circumstanees were 
propitious to both, but the aspect of those circumstances gave a dis- 
similar turn to the prosecution of their bent. In disposition there seems 
to have been but little difference, both appear to have been humane; 
kind in their conduct towards those who were placed under their com- 
mand. The case of Doughtie would seem to negative Drake’s kindly 
disposition—it is a mysterious circumstance, and we have no clue to 
disentangle it from its sanguinary character; apart from that, the general 
testimony is in his favour. Where there is a cause for violence, necessity 
often compels a line of conduct which can only be justified by the im- 
perative force of that necessity. By saying this, I by no means desire to 
excuse Drake in that affair, but it applies to the instances where Captain 
Cook was compelled to fire upon the natives of the islands of the Pacific. 
In Elizabeth’s time, summary punishments, even to the deprivation of 
life, were permitted in the Navy, by the judgment of the Admiral. Now, 
in what light are we to consider Drake's ship? A privateer or a man-of- 
war? He is said to have held a commission from the Queen; did that 
place in his hands the same power vested in the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Navy? In an account of his voyages, published 1739, 13th edition, 
there is this passage: “ After the verdict was given to the General, to 
whom the Queen had committed the Sword of Justice, for the safety of 
himself and Company, with this expression: “ MWe do account that he 
which strikes at thee Drake, strikes at us.” The value of it I leave to 
the judgment of the reader. 

It is evident that a fair comparison cannot be drawn between the two 
seamen; more than two hundred years had elapsed between their times; 
contemporary characters can alone be pitted one against the other, 
because they breathe in the same atmosphere of morality, &c. The 
maritime state of England was not alike in both eras. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s day there was a paucity of naval bred officers; and any man 
who had followed a sea-life, and made himself conspicuous by his abili- 
ties, or his martial spirit, had little difficulty in obtaining an introduction 
into the Royal Marine Service, in the upper ranks. 

It was very different in Cook’s time, there were then plenty of aspiring 
individuals bred up in the regular service, with interest to back them. 
The selection of Cook was much more complimentary, and infinitely more 
flattering to his self-love, thau the Queen’s patronage of Drake, although 
the peculiar merit of the man was great, as his skill and bravery suffici- 
ently attestin the memorable dispersion of the “ Invincible Armada,” and 
many other minor, but less remarkable, events in which he figured. 

They were both eminently useful to their country, in the opposite 
pursuits of war, and peace; and both, although they may be estimated 
differently, whilst the pages of History last will be remembered for their 
deeds. They were both remarkable men. As circumnavigators they 
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will remain unrivalled, Drake, as the pioneer, Cook, as the reaper; 
though, if we throw aside national prejudices and partialities, the claim to 
the admiration of the world must rest with the memory of Magellan, 
notwithstanding he did not live to complete the circuit. His ship how- 
ever, achieved the victory. 

Captain Cook, it must be remembered, had a much wider field of action 
before him, than it was the object of Sir Francis Drake to follow, and 
the intrinsic value of his three voyages is eminently greater than the 
single performance of the latter seaman. 

Drake’s enterprise was his own act, and for his own especial interest; 
his motive therefore, necessarily belongs to self. Cook, was under 
direction from authority, but he could not have entered into the pursuit 
had he embraced it solely for his own aggrandizement, with more zeal 
than he displayed; that tis was encouraged by the anticipation of the 
fame which would attend the successful issue of such a responsible under- 
taking, it is reasonable to believe; but that being in its contemplated 
results, national, nay, universal, and for purposes apart from gain, 
the merit attached to it is somewhat different from that which belonged 
to the commander of the Pelican, otherwise “‘ Golden Hind.” 

It is, therefore, natural to conclude, that the celebrity of Cook, rests on 
a firmer foundation than that of Drake, who though the first Englishman 
to make the circuit of the Globe, was not the first European who 
had performed such a remarkable feat, he having been preceded by 
Sebastian Cano. 

This is looking at the broad question, and the springs of action upon 
which the entire merits of either party, with reference to the expedition, 
must be based. But, if we take the abstract exclusive excellence of the 
circumnavigation, which may lay claim in either case, to be the first in 
the admiration of the world,— upon a perfectly fair and equitable review 
of time (especially) and circumstances, without robbing one leaf from 
the chaplet encircling the brow of the Georgian Captain;—may it not be 
awarded to the Elizabethean Knight ? The act does not appear to have 
been a pre-determined resolution before quitting England; it is said to 
have been adopted after Drake had failed in finding a passage home to 
the north-east, from the north-west coast of America, which he had dis- 
covered, and called ‘“‘ New Albion,” now known as Oregon. 

If Drake had no authority from the Queen, in her “ gracious” com- 
mission to wage war against the Spaniards, our present notions of justice 
would lead us to brand him with the epithet of ‘‘ Pirate,” as, indeed, he 
has been so long since; but supposing, which is not improbable; that he 
was privately instructed to make “reprisals” on the Dons, who were not 
over-scrupulous in their conduct towards English vessels, would it 
amount to any thing more than one of those strokes of policy which have 
been said to be venial? It is scarcely credible that his object was 
unknown to the Queen and the authorities before he sailed; and if so, 
then they were as culpable as the adventurer himself. The Queen’s 
conduct on his return, gives some colour to this view of the case; she 
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feigned displeasure, at first, but after awhile, her embarrassment, if she 
really felt any, gave way, and she not only visited the enterprising seaman’s 
ship, but in admiration of the feat he had performed, knighted him, and 
thus proclaimed to the world that she really did not disapprove of his 
conduct. It was an acquittal of the wrong done, but posterity will not 
accept it as such: and why ? Justice is so exalted a feeling — the main 
spring of all that is noble in our nature, that even they, who do not 
practise it, acknowledge, and admire it. But whilst allowing this as a 
universally admitted principle, we must not disguise from ourselves, that 
in the age of the last of the Tudors, wherein this great sea-captain 
flourished, there was a tincture of the savage still clouding its 
refinements. 

That species of resentment which goes under the denomination of 
“revenge,” was not then tempered by magnanimity ; nor was that open 
and more manly sense of injury, which in our times has obtained, of dis- 
tinctly declaring war, in order to try the justice of a case, by an appeal 
to arms, resorted to; but petty retaliations were iactined: upon the 
2 Sorry for the tyrannical cad oppressive conduct pursued towards the 

nglish. 

It behoves us, therefore, to measure our censure according to the 
actual state of the manners and feelings of that age. Unless we do this, 
we shall be applying the lash to transgressions (which were hardly so 
considered in the doy of their occurrence) by the standard of iit 
ment of our times: a standard, though very far from perfect, is assuredly 
much more humane and national, than that of the former age. It is 
true, that society does still show, like a chess-board, a chequered face of 
black and white; but one step at least towards amendment has been 
gained, -—a just sense of what is moral, and what i3 not, and this is 
generally diffused throughout the community, from the sovereign to the 
peasant; the observance of what is right has increased, and is increasing. 
Civilization, which begets elevated feelings, with corresponding action, 
has been progressively slow: the human mind, and the sentiments of the 
heart, so to speak, require to be purged as well as strengthened, and like 
everything where change is to effect a revolution, demands time. Still, 
notwithstanding the strides which knowledge has taken, we have preju- 
dices which it is difficult to shake off, and even with the vast accession to 
our power of reasoning, we find it difficult to turn, in appliance, the view 
of the present from the retrospection of the past, so as to reconcile the 
appearances of irregularity of the latter, with the juster notions of right. 
and wrong, that govern our actions, whilst breathing a wholesomer atmos- 
phere of morality. 

The Spaniards, a potent nation in the 16th century, were not slow in 
using violence towards the English, or any other people, whose spirit of 
enterprise led them into the West India Seas. Their grasping policy, 
and intense jealously of their newly acquired possessions, induced them 
to commit those acts; and whatever may have been the law of nations 
acknowledged in those days, it is certain that the common courtesies 
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which have been since universally exercised, were held very loosely by those 
powers, whose naval strength gave them confidence upon the ocean; and 
the English, and the Spaniards, especially, paid no sort of attention to 
that mutual forbearance and civility, ohich are in vogue among the mari- 
time nations of the present day. There were, no doubt, grave faults on 
both sides. ‘The maritime supremacy of England, was about to be real- 
ized, and there was at the time a spur to action, from a chivalrous spirit 
pervading the aristrocratic classes, but it seems to have been rather a tinsel 
show, than the display of the pure ore, of a just and noble bearing; the 
morals of the day not being over scrupulous in their action. 

There was, too, an active spirit of enterprise abroad; the gold and 
silver of the new world had excited the cupidity of others, besides the 
Spaniards, and the “ El Dorado” of the west, was eagerly scught for by 
daring adventurers elsewhere, than in the position which Raleigh’s pene- 
tration had fixed it. 

The dreadful domestic or social scenes——the monstrous struggle 
between intolerance, and innovation which had attended the reformation 
in religion, to the disgrace of the national character, had indeed outlived 
its sanguinary time, and re-action was gradually effacing from the minds 
of men, the bloody stain with which those sad events had tinted their 
hearts, 

But the refinement seems to have been more specious than real; the 
filtre of protestantism, like a fine sieve, separated the smaller particles of 
religious error, but left much of the gross rubbish of moral ill behind. 
Faith in the Trinity, remained the same, forms and observances were 
raked and separated, and both parties claimed to be essentially christian, 
with more of declamation than practice. But whatever of good may 
have been anticipated as likely to result ultimately from the separation, 
the antagonist poison still rankled in the hearts of the two sects, who, 
whilst acknowledging one common origin; cherished no brotherhood, in 
spirit, or in feeling. 

There were two elements of man’s weakness in active operation at 
the time; the Spaniards’ intollerant jealously of monopoly, and the oppo- 
site desire to share, of the Englishman: the grasping principle of avarice 
being common to both parties. 

It is not then to be wondered at, that with a lax morality, and an 
inordinate thirst for gold, with sleepless vigilance on the one side, and ‘a 
bold, fearless, and determined resolution to share on the other, should 
have engendered strife. 

However, apart from the coast forays, and other desultary displays,— 
@ la boucanier, —Drakes circuit of the world was one of great merit. 
He was unquestionably a prime seaman, skilful in the science of the navica- 
tion of his day, and as bold and daring a spirit as ever commanded a ship. 
No common enemy had ever instilled into the heart of the Spaniard so 
universal a dread as the very name of the “ Dragon” did; and if he could 
have inflicted his chastisements upon the perpetrators of the wrongs that 
were heaped on his countrymen, always in a legitimate way, posterity 
would have dealt less harshly with him than it has. 
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Cook’s pursuit having been one solely of peace, opened a soene, the 
consequences of which were very different from any which had preceded 
it; the universal sympathy of harooe was gained, and the interest has 
not yet subsided, and will never, whilst asingle native of the islands re- 
mains unconverted. His untimely and tragical death, too, will ever be 
remembered with regret. Drake died of disease off the Spanish main, 
the scene of some of his exploits. 

It may not be uninteresting at this moment to give an extract or two 
from the old book, before mentioned, to show, as far as the first dis- 
covery and the taking possession of New Albion or Oregon, the right 
of England in claiming that part of the American Continent, which has 
been the dispute between her and the United States. 

‘June the 5th, they were driven by the winds toward the shore, 
which they then first deocred and aaichored in a Bay.” The winds 
continued so violent, however, “ that not being able to stay here, nor 
get farther northward, * * * * they were forcibly carried southward 
from forty-eight to thirty-eight degrecs, where they found the land 
low and plain, with some few hills covered with snow.” 

« The General (Drake) not knowing what advantage it might bring 
in time to his own country; therefore in the name and for the use of 
ae Elizabeth, he took the Sceptre, Crown, and Dignity of the Land 
upon him.” 

Drake repaired his ship in a convenient harbour, remaining there 
from the 17th of June to the 23rd of July, (1579.) ‘“ Before they went 
hence, the General caused a monument to be erected, signifying that 
the English had been there, and asserting the right of Queen Elizabeth, 
and her Successors, to that Kingdom, all engraven on a plate of brass, 
and nailed to a great firm post, with the time of their arrival, the 
Queen’s name, and the free resignation of the country by the King and 
the people into her hands, likewise his picture and arms; and underneath 
the General’s arms.” 

“The Spaniards had never any commerce, nor ever set foot in this 
country.” ; 

The latitude of Drake’s anchorage is given as 38° N., and it is sup- 
posed to be the harbour called by the Spaniards ‘ Port Francisco,” but 
probably not in honour of the discoverer. On this subject, Mr. Barrow 
says: “ Thus we may observe that this portion of the west coast of 
America was indeed discovered, and taken possession of in the usual 
manner, by an Englishman, in the name of his Sovereign, full two 
hundred years befure the United States of America had any existence; 
and yet they have the modesty to lay claim to it on the assumption that 
an American discovered it some few years ago.” 
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POSITIONS ON THE ARC OF A GREAT CIRCLE. 


Positions on the are of a Great Circle ing through Innistrahul 
Island in lat. 55° 26' N., long. 7° 14’ W., and the Island of Bellisle in 
lat. 52° 1’ N., and long. 55° 19’ W., at every 5° of longitude. 


Positions. | Latitude. Longitude. 






oO 4 Wl ° 4 ft 














Innistrahul '55 26 ON. |7 14 0 | 

Ist westward (55 46 18 10 O O IN.77 47 18 95°95 
end 56 12 50 |15 0 Oo | 81 ©O 44 16 9°76 
aa 56 26 56 |20 0 O 85 9 17 166-94 

est Lat, (56 29 88 (|23 18 SI 
4th 56 28 52 125 0 O oe 2 ahs 
5th 56 18 42 |30 0 0 .86 30 10W| 166-36 
6th 55 56 9 (85 0 0 82 19 15 168-62 
7th 55 20 50 (40 0 O 72 18 )«(1 17298 
8th ‘54 81 41 [45 0 O 74 «4 «49 179°13 
oth 53 27 31 |50 0 0 ; 70 O 25 18761 
10t 52 6 44 «#24(55 0 0 | 
Bellisle sa 1 o {55 19 0 it 65 oe suai 
True Spherical distance 28° 4/ 38//—to 1684°63 miles . 168464 


Course by Mercator’s Sailing, 8. 83° 8’ 49” W. distance 171804 
Saved by sailing on this Arc ; i . 33.40 miles 


Positions on the Arc of a Great Circle passing through Cape Clear in 
lat. 51° 26’ N., long. 9° 29’ W., and Cape Race, Newfoundland, in lat. 
46° 40’ N., long. 53° 8’ W., at every 5° of longitude. 





Latitude. 





Longitude. 


Cape Clear 

Ist westward. 0 
Highest Lat. 6 
and 51 51 28 20 0 O 
Srd hl 48 46 25 0 0 : 
4th 51 23 8 30 0 0O 
5th 50 49 11 35 0 0 
6th 50 1 12 0 oO O 
7th 48 58 9 45 0 0 
8tn 47 38 49 50 0 0O 
Cape Race. 46 40 0 53 8 O 





True Spherical Distance 28° 33/ 52}//—to 1713°86 miles 1713-86 


Course by Mercator’s Sailing S, 80° 31’ 49 W. Distance 1738°4 
Saved by sailing on this Arc. ; . 24°54 miles 
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Positions on the are of a Great Circle passing through Tory Island in 
lat. 55° 16’ N., long. 8° 16’ W., Cape Race in lat. 46° 40’ N., long. 
53° 8’ W., and Maternillo Bank in lat. 27° 45’ 30” N., and long. 79° 
W. atthe Northern extremity of the Gulf of Florida, at every 5° of 
latitude. 














Positions. Latitude. Longitude. Courses, Distance. 
ce) / “ 3° 4 “ 
Tory Island [55 16 O NJ 8 16 O W. oo 

lst dicoeler 55 17 4 10 Oo - N.88 56 7W. 59°24 
Highest Lat. (55 17 6 10 23 6 : ; 

ond 55 ll 52 [15 o oF | 88 15 7W) 17104 
8rd 54 54 17 20 0 O 64 10 9 172°78 
4th 54 23 61 25 0 O 80 8 326 176°18 
5th 53 39 56 30 O O 76 «©6018 181°55 
6th 52 41 24 35 O O 71 58 30 189°12 
7th 1 26 62 40 0 90 67 59 865 198°87 
8th 49 54 9 45 0 0 63 59 54 211°47 
9th 48 2 9 50 O QO 60 22 8 226°53 
Cape Race. 46 40 0 53 8 O ; 

loth 45 46 38 |55 0 O 56 80 22 | 245°72 
llth 3 4 55 60 0 0O 52 57 88 268°31 
12th 39 53 23 65 0 0 49 38 0 295°20 
13th $6 7 55 70 ~6OC COO 46 20 80 326°55 
14th 31 44 55 75 @ O 43 24 23 362° 0 
Maternillo Bk./27 45 30 79 O O 41 1 320 317°33 


True Spherical Distance 56° 41 86//—to 8401°6 miles  3401°89 
Course by Mercators Sailing 8S. 61° 57’ 5’ W. Distance 3510°04 
Saved by Sailing on this Arc. : : . 108°15 miles 





True Spherical distance from Tory Island to Cape Race, is 28° 58’9” 
== to 1738°15 miles by Mercator’s sailing S., 72° 43’ 40” W., distance, 
1771°57 miles, being 33°42 miles greater than the Spherical distance. 


‘In sailing on the above arc, or either of thetwo preceding, a dueregard 
to the season must be keptin view, which no doubt the prudent naviga- 
tor would attend to. These tracks being more or less impeded by ice 
a several months in the year particularly in the western portion of 
them. 


Positions on the arc of a Great Circle passing through the Island of 
Trinidad in lat. 20° 31’ S., long 29° 20’ W., and the Island of St. Paul, 
in lat. 38° 47’ S., long 77° 52’ E., at every 5° of longitude. 
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Positions. 
Trinidad. Oo W. 

lst eastward 0 0 S. 48 55 31 EJ 31907 
2nd 0 90 50 50 10 348°10 
Srd 0 oO 53 9 383 32682 
4th 0 Oo 55 43 18 306°51 
5th 0 oO 58 80 15 28790 
6th 0 O 61 20 28 270°23 
7th 0 OE 64 32 10 256'34 
8th 0 90 67 47 51 244°13 
9th 0 Oo 71 9 19 234 05 
10th 0 0 74 83 17 225°39 
llth 0 60 78 1 37 218°60 
12th 0 6#«O 81 33 52 21494 
er = 0 Oo 85 7 48 21162 
Highest Lat. 18 35 

a ee ' 86 42 41 | 209-44 
15th 0 O N.87 43 32 209°65 
16th 0 O 84 8 24 21166 
17th 0 Oo 80 34 38 214°89 
18th 0 O 77—5— 7 22027 
19th 0 oO 78 35 $i 227°38 
20th 0 oO 70 30 17 236°42 
21st 0 0 66 53 43 247°32 
St. Pauls 0 146°24 


True Spherical Distance 89° 47! 29’—to 5387°45 miles 5887°63 
Course by Mercator’s Sailing S. 78° 49’ 48’ KE, Distance 5657-65 


Saved by Sailing on this Arc : : »  270°02 miles 


By laying down this arc of Great Circle on Mercator’s chart, it will 
point out to the navigator the shortest route between the above two posi- 
tions. It may not, however, be prudent to advance on this are so far 
as the highest latitude, but the courses from Trinidad eastward, being 
steered until reaching as high a latitude as it may be safe to run down, 
the easting in, a considerable portion of the 270 miles will be saved, and 
approaching St. Paul’s the courses on the arc should be followed again. 





YacutTinq@ INTBLLIGENCE. 


Royal Mersey Yacht Club.—The Members of this Club met at the Club- 
room, on Tuesday evening the 2nd, to transact business. The Commodore 
resided : after the Hon. Secretary read over the minutes of the previous 
vara Poe Ballot was introduced, and the following gentlemen were ad- 
mitted Members, G. Portas Naylor, Esq., ‘‘ Antagonist,” 20 tons, and Henri 
Hentsch, Esq., Secheron, near Geneva, “ Epervier,” cutter, 20 tons; others 
were nominated. A new list of the Yachts of the Club has been revised by 
the Sccretary, and the number of Yachts now amount to 75 which. we 
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believe, places this Club the third amongst the Yacht Clubs ofGreat Britain. 

We understand that the Commodore and Hon. Sccretary kept up the 
spirit of Yachting last week, and had a cruise in the “ Gem” round the 
Light ships, for a day's sail, and returned to Liverpool in the evening. 


EMIGRANTS FROM THE _SoutuH Sea Is.anps. 


GENTLEMEN,—As you have applied to me for some information respecting 
the voyage of the Velocity to obtain emigrants for this colony from the 
South Sca Islands, I think I cannot meet your request more satisfactorily 
than by enclosing you a letter from Captain Kirsopp on the subject. 
{ remain, gentlemen your obedient servant, 
B. Born. 


April 21st, 1847 


Velocity, Boyd, April 14th, 1847. 


My Dear Sir,—As the Lady Mary Fitzroy is ready for sea, and it is possi- 
ble that I may be detained for a day or two at this place, I write in order to 
give you the earliest information of the succcss of my endeavours to procure 
labourers from the islands of the Pacific. Having been a squatter in the 
colony for five years myself, and suffered from the enormous rate of wages all 
were compelled ‘to pay during the years ’40, 41, and °42, it is with great 
leasure I am enabled to assure you that your idea of emigration from the 
islands of the Pacific I firmly believe will come up to your most sanguine 
expectations, and that the present wants of these colonies in the shape of 
labour can be supplied from them, with a class of men who, by common 
firmness and kindness in the management of them, may be induced to do a 
moderate quantity of work equally as well as any European, and at less than 
one-third the cost. 
J reached Twofold Bay on the 9th instant, after a fine passage of twenty 
days, with sixty-five young men from the various islands in the New Hebrides 
oup—their ages vary from fourteen to twenty, or twenty-five. As your 
instructions were only to bring about fifty as an experiment, I had limited 
my offers to the islanders when explaining to them the nature of thcir agree- 
ment to that number; but on leaving I found considerable difficulty in 
getting rid of them, and believe, that had the chiefs not been on board, I 
should have had to send for them in order to effect it: as it was, on getting 
to sea I found several had hidden themselves in the cabin, tops, and under 
the boat covers; nor can it be wondered at, when we consider that for more 
than eight months out of the year, the inhabitants of all the Coral Islands 
are ina state but little removed from starvation, the chiefs alone having a 
bare sufficiency of food ; all the men of lower caste being abe eat reduced 
to a single cocoa nut amongst three or four for the day. Cannibalism and 
infanticide prevailed here to a fearful extent, which I attribute wholly to the 
want of food; and one day, before my arrival at one of the islands, a feast 
had been held at which sixteen enemies, killed three days before, had been 
devoured, and the remains of this disgusting banquet I saw strewed about in 
every direction. I cannot believe that an intelligent, tractable, and I may 
add, gentle race, for such I have found them since they have been on board 
the Velocity, would be guilty of this revolting practice, did not neccssity 
compel them. 
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My first care on getting to sea was, to limit the quantity of food Jforfeach 
person, particularly salt meat ; to have the hold well aired and constantly 
cleaned, &c.; and so successful have I been in my endeavours to preserve all 
in a healthy state, that I landed them all at Twofold Bay with only one 
slight case of dysentery having occurred during the passage ; and | cannot 
refrain from mentioning the grateful attachment they have all shown to me, 
as it exhibits a trait in their characters rarely found amongst savages, and 
one which will contribute in no small degree to render them manageable 
during their residence in the colony. But on this score I have no doubt, as, 
short as the time is that they have been with me in the Velocity, they have 
been already learnt to make themselves useful, and the alacrity with which 
they endeavoured to obey any order I gave, fully proves their inclination to 
work. Viewing the introduction of these islanders as a philanthropist, I 
cannot imagine a greater benefit conferred on a race, than removing these 
poor benighted creatures from a state of starvation and heathen ignorance to 
a Christian country, where they will not only have the benefit of religious inu- 
struction, but be taught all the advantages of civilization. 

From my experience in the colony, I was well aware of the jealously shown 
by the “ old hands,” as they are termed, to any class of emigrants on their 
arrival, and was accordingly prepared for it on landing the islanders at Two- 
fold Bay, but scarcely imagined they would have carried it to the extent they 
did. The first night that the emigrants were landed, several bullock drivers 
who had assembled at Boyd went to the building where they had been put 
up for the night, and told them that the only purpose for which they had 
been brought to New South Wales was to fatten them and then hold a feast. 
This agreeing with their own customs was believed, and when I visited them 
half an hour afterwards all were preparing to come on board the Velocity 

in. I immediately explained to them the intentions of these men in 
telling them these falsehoods, when they all expressed themselves perfectly 
satisfied, and commenced their songs and dances. I had not left the build- 
ing, when I detected the bullock drivers attempting to intoxicate the 
islanders, bringing spirits with them, evidently with the intention of causing 
adisturbance. This I very quickly put a stop to, by telling them that the 
emigrants had their war implements with them, and that should they be 
excited by spirits, I could not answer for the consequences. After this 
scene it was deemed prudent to get them away from the bay as soon as 
ee and they accordingly started on the 14th, as contented and happy a 

t of human beings as could be imagined. 

Your instructions to me before leaving were to visit as many islands as 
possible, not a | with a view to ascertain those people most fitted for the 
wants of the colonists, but also the number likely to be procured: and I 
have no hesitation in assuring you that from the various groups in the 
vicinity of New Holland, this vast island, now nearly uninhabited, may be 
supplied with an almost unlimited number: for as the miseries of an over- 
popv noe are removed by emigration, the crime of infanticide will cease, 
and the desolating effects of perpetual warfare, not only carried on for the 
purpose of eating the slain enemies, but also in hopes of plundering the 
enemy's country of the fruit and roots produced in it, will end, when the 
principal cause is removed. 

Hoping to see you in a few days, when I will be able! to answer all your 
queries in person, I remain, my dear sir, yours faithfully, 

E. Kiarsopr. 


Maitland Mercury. 
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ARMAMENT OF THE RoyraL Navy. 


The following new scale of armament of Her Majesty’s Ships and Vessels 
of War has been lately promulgated :— 

First Rates—120 Guns,—Britannia, Caledonia, Huwe, Nelson, Neptune, 
Royal Albert, Royal George, Royal William, St. George, St. Vincent, Trafal- 
gar, and Waterloo; total 12; complement, 1,000 men; lower deck, four 8-inch 
guns of 65 cwt., 9 feet; twenty-eight 32-pounder guns of 56 cwt., 9 feet 6 
inches; middle deck, two 8-inch guns of 65 cwt.,9 feet ; thirty-two 32-pounders 
of 50 cwt., 9 feet ; main deck, thirty-four 32 pounders of 42 cwt., 8 feet; quarter 
deck and forecastle, six 32-pounders of 45 cwt., 8 feet Ginches; fourteen 32- 
poner carronades® of 17 cwt.; total, 120 guns +.—110 Guns,—Marlborough, 

rince of Wales, Queen, Royal Frederick, Royal Sovereign, Vietoria, and 
Windsor Castle; total, 7, complement, 950 men; lower deck, six 8-inch guns, 
twenty-four 32-pounders; middle deck, four 8-inch guns, twenty-six 32- 
pounders; main deck, thirty 32-ponnders (3); quarter deck and forecastle, 
six 32-pounders (2); and fourteen 32-pounders of 25 cwt., 6 feet; total 
number of first-rates 19, mounting 2,210 guns. 

Second Rates.—104 Guns,—Camperdown, Hibernia, Impregnable, Princess 
Charlotte, Queen Charlotte, and Reyal Adelaide; total, 6; complement, 850 
men; lower deck, four 8-inch guns, twenty-four 32-pounders ; middle deck, 
two 8-inch guns, twenty-eight 32.pounders of 48 cwt.,8 feet; main deck, 
thirty 32-pounders of 32 cwt., 6 feet 6 inches, on compressor carriages ; quarter 
deck and forecastle, six 32-pounders (2), and ten 32-pounder carronades of 17 
cwt.—92 Guns,—London, Nile, Prince Regent, and Rodney ; total, 4; com- 
plement, 820 men; lower deck, eighteen 8-inch guns, fourteen 32 -pounders ; 
main deck, six 8-inch guns, twenty-eight 32-pounders; quarter deck and 
forecastle, two 8-inch guns of 52 cwt., 8 feet, and twenty-four 32-pounders (3). 
—~90 Guns.—Albion, Aboukir, Algiers, Exmouth, Hannibal, Princess Royal, 
and St. Jean d’Acre: total 7; complement,820 men. Thearmamentof this class 
is precinely the same as that of the preceding, with the exception of there being 
only twenty-six 32-pounders on the main deck, instead of twenty-eight.—84 
Guns,—Agamemnon, Asia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canopus, Clarence, Cressy, 
Formidable, Ganges, Monarch, Powerful, Sans Pareil, Thunderer, and Ven- 
geanice ; total, 14; complement, 750 men ; lower deck, six 8-inch guns, twenty- 
four 32-pounders; main deck, two 8-inch guns, thirty 32-pounders of 48 cwt. 
8 feet; quarter deck and forecastle, six 32-poundcrs (3), and sixteen 32- 
pounder carronades of 17 cwt.—80 Gunsa.—Brunswick, Centurion, Collingwood, 
Colossus, Goliath, Irresistible, Lion, Majestic, Mars, Meeanee, Superb, and 
Vanguard; total, 12; complement 720 men; lower deek, eight 8-inch guns, 
twenty 32-pounders: main deck, four 8-inch guns, twenty-four 32-pounders 
(1) ; quarter deck and forecastle, twenty-four 32-pounder guns(3). Total 
number of second rates, 43, mounting 3,758 guns. 

Third Rates.—78 Guns,—<Achille, Bellerophon, Cambridge, Foudroyant, 


* All the carronades are to be mounted on Sir Thos. Hardy’s compressor 
carriages. 

{ As the weight and length of the guns will always be regulated with strict 
uniformity, it will be unnecessary to repeat these items in eachclass. As, however, 
there are several classes of 32-pounder guns to be used in navy, the figure (1) annex- 
ed will show the gun to be one of 50 cwt., 9 feet; (2), one of 45cwt., 8 feet 6 inches ; 
and (3), one of 42 cwt. 8 feet. Where this rule is departed from, the exact length 
and weight are given. The 32-pounder without any such distinguishing mark is 
that of 56 cwt. 9 feet 6 inches, 
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Hindostan, Indus, Kent, and Revenge; total, 8; complement, 650 men; lower 
deck, four 8-inch guns, twenty-six 32-pounders ; main deck, two 8-inch guns, 
thirty 32-pounders (2); quarter deck and forecastle, six 32-pounders (3) ten- 
32-pounder carronades.—72 Guns.—Agincourt, Armada, Belleisle, Black 
Prince, Carnatic, Cornwallis, Egmont, Hastings, Hawke, Hercules, Illustrious, 
Implacable, Invincible, Malabar, Medway, Melville, Pembroke, Pitt, Russell, 
Sultan, Weliesley, and Wellington; total, 22; complement, 60 men; lower 
deck, four 8-inch guns, twenty-four 32-pounders ; main deck, twenty-eight 32- 
pounders (3); quarter deck and forecastle, four 32-pounders (3), and twelve 
32 pounder carronades.—70 Guns,—Boscawen, Cumberland, total, 2; com- 
plement, 600 men; lower deck four 8-inch gung, twenty-two 32 pound re; 
main deck, two 8-inch gurs, twenty-six 32-pounders (1), quarter ceck and 
forecastle, sixteen 32-pounders (3). ‘Tutal number of third-rates, 32, mount- 
ing 2,348 guns. 

Fourth Rates.—56 Guns,—Ajax, Blenheim, Edinburgh, and La Hogue: 
total, 4; complement, 500 men; lower deck, twenty-six 42-pound rs, of 66 
ewt., 9 feet 6 inches; main deck, twenty-two 32-pounders (3); quarter deck 
and forecastle, four 56-pounders, of 87 ewt., 10 feet, and four 10-:uch guns, of 
86 cwt., 9 feet 4 inches.—50 Guns,—Alfred, America, Arethusa, Benbow, 
Conquestador, Constance, Cornwall, Devonshire, Dublin, Earle, Gloucester, 
Grampus, Indefatigable, Leander, Liffey, Nankin, Oc:avia, Phaeton, Raleigh, 
Severn, Shannon, Sutlej, Vernon, Vindictive, and Warspite ; tota!, 25; com- 
plement, 500 mens main deck, six 8-inch guns; twenty-two 32-pounders ; 
quarter deck and forecastle, four 8-inch guns, and eighteen 32-pounders (2). 
—50 Guns (second class),---Chichester, Java, Lancaster, Portland, President, 
Southampton, Winchester, and Worcester; total, 8; complement, 450 men ; 
main deck, four 8-inch guns, twenty-six 32-pounders of 5u cwt., 8 feet, 
quarter deck and forecastle, four 32-pounders (2), and sixteen 32-pounders, of 
26 cwt., 6 feet,—46 Guns,—Arrogant; total, 1; complement, 450 men; main 
deck, six 8-inch guns, twenty-two 32-pounders ; quarter deck and forecastle, 
two 68-pounders, of 95 ewt , 10 feet, and sixteen 32-pounders, of 32 cwt, 6 
feet 6 inches. Total number of fourth-rates, 38, mounting, 1,920 guns. 

Fifth Rates.—410 Guns,—Active, Cambrian, Chesapeake, Flera, Pique, S3 bille 
and Thetis; total, 7; complement, 350 men; main deck, six 8-inch guns cf 
90 cwt.. 8 feet 10 inches, sixteen 32-pounders; quarter deck and forecastle, 
sixteen 32-pouuders (3).—44 Guns,—Africaine, Andromeda, Druid, Endymion, 
Hotspur, Isis, Leda, Madagascar, Meander, Nemesis, and Stag; total, 11; 
complement, 320 men; main deck, two 8-inch guns of 60 cwt., 8 feet 10 inches, 
twenty-six 32-pounders of 40 ewt., 7 feet 6 inches; quarter deck and forecastle, 
four 32-pounder guns (2), and twelve 35-pounder carronades. Note.—Endy- 
mion is to carry twenty-four 32- pounders of 40 cwt. on main deck, and fourteen 
32-pounder carronades on her quarter deek and forecastle. 42 Guns,—/Eulus, 
Blonde, Boadicea, Cerberus, Circe, Clyde, Diana, Fisgard, Fox, Hamadryad, 
Latona, Laurel, Leonidas, Melampus, Mercury, Mermaid, Minerva, Naiad, 
Proserpine, Resistance, Seringapatam, Sirus, Thalia, Thisbe, Undaunted, Uni- 
corn, and Venus; total, 27; complement, 310 men; main deck, two 8-inch 
guns, of 52 cwt., 8 feet, twenty-two 32-pounders, of 39 cwt., 7 feet 6 inches ; 
quarter deck and forecastle, four 32-pounders (2), four 3Z2-pounders of 39 cwt., 
7 feet 6 inches, and ten 32-pounder carronades.—36 Guns,—Castor, and 
Inconstant; total, 2; complement, 330 men; main deck, four 8-incbh guna of 
60 cwt., 8 feet 10 inches, eighteen 32-pounders; quarter deck and forecastle, 
two 32-pounders (1), and twelve 32-pounders of 25 cwt., 6 feet.—30 Guns,— 
Amphion ; total, 1; complement, 330 men; main deck, six 8-inch guns, 
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fourteen 32 peunders; quarter deck and forecastle, two 68-pounder of 95 cwt- 
10 feet, eight 32-pounders of 25 cwt:, 6 feet.—24 Guns,—Eurotas, Forth, 
I[.rativ, and Sea-horse; total, 4; complement, 320 men; main deck, twenty 
42-pounders of 66 cwt., 9 feet 6 inches, on common carriages ; quarter deck 
and furecastle, two 56 pounders of 85 cwt.,10 feet, on pivot slides and 
carriages, and two 10-inch guns of 86 cwt., 9 feet 4 inches, on slides and 
carriages, ‘Cotal number of fitth-rates, 52; mounting 2,096 guns. 

Sixth Rates —Class 1.—26 Guns,—Alarm, Amethyst, Carysfort, Cleopatra, 
Creole, Diamond, Eurydice, Iris, Juno, Malacea, Niobe, Spartan, and Vestal ; 
total, 13; complement, 240 men; main deck, two 8-inch guns of 52 ewt., 8 
feet, sixteen 32- pounders of 4 cwt., 7 feet 6 inches; quarter deck and forecastle, 
two 32-pounders (3), and six 32-pounders of 25 cwt,6 feet.—24 Guns,— 
Amphitrite, and Trincomalee; total, 2; complement, 240 men; main deck, eight 
32-pounders, ten 8-inch guns; quarter deck and forecastle, four 32-pounders 
of 25 ewt., 6 feet, end two 56-pounders of 85 cwt., 10 feet.—26 Guns,— 
Amazon; total, 1; complement, 240 men; main deck, twenty-six 32-pounders 
(1).—24 Guns,—Aigle, and Curacoa; tctal, 2; complement, 230 men; m.in 
deck, twenty 32 pounders of 40 cwt., 7 feet 6 inches; two 32-pounders (1) ; 
quarter deck and forecastle, two 8-inch guns of 52 cwt., 8 feet —20 Guns.— 
Brilliant ; total, 1; complement, 230 men; main deck, ten 32-ponnders (1), 
six 8-inch guns of 52 cwt,, 8 feet; quarter deck and forecastle, two 56 pounders 
of 85 ewt., 10 feet, and two 32 pounders of 25 cwt.. 6 feet.—19 Guns — 
Havannah; total, 1; complement, 230 men; main deck, ten 32-pounders (1), 
six 8-inch guns, of 52 ewt., 8 feet; quarter deck and forecastle, one 56-pounder 
of 85 cwt., 10 feet, and two 32-pounders (4.)—19 Guns.—Deedalas; total, 1; 
complement, 230 men ; main deck, twelve 32-pounders (1), six 8-inch guns, 
of 52 cwt., 8 feet; quarter deck and forecastle, one 5G-pounder, of 8&5 cwt., 
10 feet.—Class 2.—26 Guns,—Action, Andromache, Calliope, and Conway ; 
total, 4; complement, 195 men; main deck, two 8-inch guns, of 36 cwt., 
5 feet 4 inches, sixteen 32-pounder:, of 25 cwt., 6 fet; quarter deck and 
forecastle, two 32-pounders (2), and six 32-nounder carronades.—18 Guns,— 
Calypso, and Coquette; total, 2; complement, 195 men; main deck, two 8- 
inch guns, of 52 cwt., 8 feet, fourteen 32-poun fers, of 40 cwt., 7 feet 6 inches; 
quarter deck and forccastle, two 32-pounders (2), on slides and carriages, to 
pivot.—18 Guns.—Daphne, and Dido; total, 2; complement, 175 men; main 
deck, two 8-iuch guns, of 52 ewt, 8 feet, fourteen 32-pounders (3).—22 Guns, 
—Herald, North Siar, Simarang, Talbot, Tyne, and Volage; total, 6; com- 
plement, 175 men; main deck, two 32-pounders, of 39 cwt., 7 feet 6 inches, 
sixteen 32-pounder carronades ; quarter deck and forecastle, four 32-pounder 
carronades.— [otal number of sixth-rates, 35, mounting 826 guns, 

Sloops.—18 Guns.—Arachne, Modeste, Narcissus, Nimrod, Pearl, Tweed, 
and ‘Terpsichore; total, 7; complement, 145 men; two 32- pounders, of 39 
ewt., 7 feet 6 inches, and sixteen 32-pounders of 25 cwt., 6 feet, all on slides, 
and carriages —16 Guns.—Atalanta, Camilla, Frolic, Helena, Siren, and 
Zebra; total, 6 ; complement, 130 men; the armament of this class is precisely 
the same as the last, with the exception of there being on'y fuurteen 32- 
pounders, instead of sixteen.—14 Guns,—Champon, Comus, Electra, 
Favourite, Hazard, [yacinth, Larne, Orestes, Racehorse, Rose, Satc!lite, Scout, 
and Wolf, total, 13; complement, 130 men; armament similar to that of the 
first class, but the number of 32-pounders reduced to twelve.x—12 Guns,— 
Acron, Albatross, Arab, Bittern, Columbine, Contest, Daring, Despatch, Elk, 
Espiegle, Fantunic, Flying Fish, Goshawk, Grecian, Heron, Kangaroo, King, 
fisher, Mariner, Martin, Mutine, Persian, Pilot, and Reernit; total, 23; 
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complement, 130 men; armament the same as the first class, but the number 
of 32-pounders reduced to ten.—12 Guns,—Childers, Cruizer, Harlequin, 
Liberty, Lily, Pelican, Racer, Ringdove, Sappho, Serpent, Snake, Sparrowhawk, 
Squirrel, Wasp and Wolverene; total, 16; complement, 130 men; two 32-- 
pounders of 33 cwt., 6 feet 6 inches, and ten 32-pounders of 25 cwt., 6 feet.— 
8 Guns,—Cygnet, Ferret, Heroine, Hound, and Philomel ; total, 5; comple- 
ment, 80 men; armament as in the last class, but the number of 32- pounders 
reduced to six.—8 Guns,—Alert, Linnet, Ranger, and Star ; total, 4; comple- 
ment, 80 men ; two 32-pounders of 32 cwt., 6 feet 6 inches, and six 32-pounder 
carronades.—6 Guns,—Britomait, Pantaloon, Rapid, Sealark, and Water-Witch; 
total, 5; complement, 80 men; two 11-pounders of 20 cwt., six feet, and six 
18-pounders of 15 cwt., 6 feet Ginches. Total number of sloops, 79, mount- 
ing, 984 guns, 

Brigs.—6 Guns,—Chamelion, Curlew, Espoir, Nautilus, Rolla, Royalist, 
Sarecen, Savage, Scorpion, and Wizard ; total, 10; complement, 65 men ; two 
32-pounders of 32 cwt., six feet 6 inches; and four 18-pounder carronades of 
10 cwt..—3 Guns,—Bonetta, Dart, Dolphin, and Spy; total, 4; complement, 
65 men; one 32-pounder, of 39 cwt., 7 feet, 6 mches, and two 32-poun ders 
of 22 cwt., 6 feet 6 inches.—3 Guns,—Griffin and Lynx ; total, 2; complement, 
60 Men; one 32-pounder, of 39 cwt., 7 feet 6 inches, and two 24-pounder 
carronades of 13 cwt, Total number of brigs, 16, mounting 78 guns. 

Summary. 

19 first-rates, mounting -  «. « 2,210 guns 

43 second-rates ‘ . : ‘ , 3,758 «6 
32 third-rates Ste : ‘ : . 2,348 &§ 
38 fourth-rates ‘* ‘ : < : . 1,920 « 
52 fifth-rates ar : ; ‘ . 2,096 * 
35 sixth-rates ‘“ ; . ° ° . 826 * 


79 sloops ce ne re 984 
16 brigs yg, eae BEE 
Total 314 shipsofwar “ 14,220 “* 


The number of men that would be required for this all-powerful navy 
(independent of steam-ships, &c.,) would be as follows.— 
For the 19 first- rates : : : : ‘ . 18,650 
te 43 second-rates . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 33,260 
“ 32 tbhird-rates , ‘ ' ; - 19,600 
s 38 fourth-rates ‘ , 5 . ; 18,550 
«59 fifthraes . . . «. .  «. 16,610 
“ 35 sixth-rates . : ; ; : ; 7,470 
as 79 sloops .. : oe : " 9,675 
“ 16 brigs . . ° : ; 1,030 





Making a total of . ; p or ens - 124,845 

Steam Vessels Propelled by Screws.—The armament of the screw steam 
vessels remains unaltered, the only difference being that the name of the 
Pegasus is now altered to that of the Greenock. The complement of men has, 
however since been fixed, and as this will be useful to al Tsons connected 
with the Navy, we annex the numbers:—Simon and Vulcan, 300 men: 
Termagent, Dauntless, Euphrates, and Vigilant, 250 men; Megera, and 
Greenock, 200 men; Conflict, Basilisk, Desperate, Enchantress, Falcon, 
Florentina, Niger, Encounter, and Harrier, 140 men; Rattler and Pheenix, 
120 men; Archer, Cossack, Parthian, Rifleman, Sepoy, and Sharpshovter, 50 
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men; Biter, Boxer, Minx, and Teazer, 30 men. Since the last return, the 
steam frigates with auxiliary power, and the steam guard ships, have been 
taken out of the catalogue of the steam navy, and placed with the sailing 
vessels. 

Steam Vessels Propelled by Paddles.—Some slight alterations have been 
made in the classification of the steam vessels propelled by paddles, but the 
armament being for each the same, the following arrangements of the vessels, 
and their complements is all that will be necessary to give; Terrible, 16 guns, 
300 men; Penelope, 16 guns, 270 men; Odin, Teoperd: and Sidon, 12 guns, 
270 men; Avenger, Birkenhead, and Retribution, 6 guns, 250 men; Centaur, 
Cyclops, Dragon, Firebrand, Gladiator, Sampson, and Vulture, 4 guns, 195 
men; Scourge, 2 guns, 160 men; Bulldog, Cormorant, Devastation, Driver, 
Eclair, Fury, Geyser, Gorgon, Growler, Inflexible, Sphynx, Spiteful, Styx, 
Stromboli, Thunderbolt, Vesuvius, Virago, and Vixen, 6 guns, 160 men; 
Hecate, Hecla, Hermes, Hydra, Medea, Salamander, and Trident, 6 guns, 185 
men; Ardent, Alecto, Polyphemus, and Prometheus, 3 guns, 100 men ; Janus, 
2 guns, 100 men; Acheron, Antelope, Columbia, Grappler, Oberon, Pluto, 
Tripton, and Volcano, 3 guns, 60 men; Blazer, Firefly, Flamer, and Tartarus, 
3 guns, 55 men; Avon, Cornet, Gleaner, Kite, Lucifer, Lightning, Meteor, 


Porcupine, and Shearwater, 2 guns, 40 men; Alban, Dee, and Rhadamanthus, 
4 guns, 60 men.—Nautical Standard. 


Weeck or tHE Lorp Wentock, MEeRcHANTMAN. 


The barque Lord Wenlock, Capt. Charles Caine, 656 tons register, be- 
longing to Mr. Reuben Hemenway, of Liverpool, left Bonny, on the coast of 
Africa, on the 14th of July, bound to Liverpool, with a eargo of 700 tons of 
neat palm oil, worth about £25,000. She had a crew of thirty-one hands, 
and one passenger, Mr. Alexander McMillan, of Scotland. 

The Lord Wenlock touched at Fernando Po on the 18th of July, and 
nothing remarkable occurred on the passage home until the night of the lst 
of October, when the ship was overtaken by a tremendous storm from the 
westward, veering round to the north-east and east, which, about two o'clock 
in the morning of the 2nd instant, in lat. 48° 5’ N., long. 18° 25’ W., off the 
south coast of Ireland, carried away the ship’s fore- mast and main-top-gallant- 
mast, and damaged the head of the main-mast. At seven o’clock the main- 
mast went by the board, carrying the mizen-mast with it, and disabling the 
weather pump. The sie was now leaky, completely dismasted, and became 
entirely unmanageable. Every effort was ineffectually made to keep her head 
to the wind. She rolled incessantly, and the sea washed over her like a half- 
tide rock. Her loose spars were flying about the decks, and the casks of oil 
in the hold broke adrift and got started. All her boats were, one after 
the other, washed away, and the water casks stove in. In this un- 
fortunate condition, the pumps constantly going, with no fresh water, and 
their only provisions some biscuit and a small cask of wine, the weakened 
crew continued until Sunday, when, from among several ships observed, one 
vessel, a brig of about 200 tons, came sufficiently near to see them. The 
long-boat’s mast was immediately erected, with an ensign, union down, flying 
at its head; but the stranger did not, or would not, observe the flag of 
distress on the wreck. She was a regularly rigged English brig, painted 
ports, moderately laden, boat over her stern, had two reefs in her topsail, 
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single reefed foresail, and single reefed boom mainsail, coming apparently 
from the southward, and was homeward bound. As she unheedingly passed 
on her course, the crew of the forlorn barque became heart stricken, and it 
was with great difficulty Capt. Caine could induce them to continue their 
work at the pump on their poor allowance of three glasses of wine each 
daily. 

Providentially, on Tuesday, the 5th, the barque Volant, Capt. M‘Murchy, 
five days from Liverpool, belonging to, and bound for, St. Andrews, in British 
North America, bore down, about nine o'clock in the morning, towards the 
famishing men, and at great risk sent a boat to their rescue. ‘I'he sea was 
on so strong that the boat dared not come near, for fear of being stove; and 
the crew of the Lord Wenluck were thus, to save their lives, compelled to 
leap from the wreck and swim, or be hauled by ropes to the boat. 

At the time the Volant hove in sight there were three and a half feet of 
water in the hold, and at twelve o'clock, when they finally abandoned the 
wreck, the water in her had increased to five fect. In all probability she 
went to pieces the same night, when it blew a heavy gale. Besides their 
lives they could only save the chronometers, ship’s papers, and a port- 
manteau. 

Captain M‘Murchy was insufficiently provided to meet so numerous an 
addition to his complement, but he behaved like a true sailor, aud treated the 
hapless crew of the Lord Wenlock with every consideration. 

On Sunday, the 10th, they fell in with the Dutch ship Zeeman’s Hoop, 
bound from Batavia to Amsterdam ; her commander, Capt. George Teeasman, 
supplied the / olant with provisions for the increase to her’crew, and received 
Capt. Caine, his mate, passenger, and six hands on board the Zeeman’s Hoop. 
These nine, after receiving the kindest treatment from the hospitable Dutch- 
man, were put into a pilot-boat in the English Channel on the morning of 
the 13th, and same day safely landed at Plymouth, whence those requiring 
such aid will be sent to their homes by the local branch of the Shipwrecked 
Mariners’ Society established there. 





CuttTinG THROUGH THE Isramus or Svusez.—The Journal des Debats, 
discussing the question as to which would be better, a railway or a canal 
across the Isthmus, says :—‘ It is proposed by some to overcome the obstacle 
which now stops the trade and navigation of Europeans, Asiatics, and even 
Africans, at the Isthmus of Suez, by a railway: by others by a canal. The 
problem to be solved is: which of the two systems is that which should be 
adopted? Nature has so disposed it that all political or commercial com- 
munication between the people which form the three continents composing 
the whole world should take place by sea, consequently that combination 
which would best serve the maritime interest is that which should be pre- 
ferred.” First, taking the railway project, the Debuts goes on to state that 
between Alexandria, Cairo, and Suez is a distance of eighty leagues; the 
execution of a railway along this distance would be easy. With but one 
line of rails it would cost about 30 or 40 million of francs, and its working 
would not cost much, under the dry and preserving climate of Egypt, though 
it would have to be preserved along parts of its course from the danger of 
periodical inundatious. 

‘As regards transit, it would carry men and merchandise in about twenty 
hours from Alexandria to Suez—that is about one-third of the time taken 
under present circumstances. Compared in the matter of speed to a canal 
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commencing from Peluzium and having but two locks, one at cach end, it 
would be beaten by steamers, and would gain little, even on sailing vessels. 
This advantage reduces itself to very little, if it is borne in mind that, for 
navigation, a great saving in distance would be gained by a canal. 

‘On the other hand, the inconvenience sofa railway are numerous. It does 
not in the least modify the condition of double transhipment. The existence 
of such a condition means literally this—complete uncertainty for trade, in- 
determinate delays, and every chance of a later arrival than if the grand road 
via the Cape had been chosen. Supposing that the isthmus was open by 
railway, and not by canal, and that a London merchant wished to send 
merchandize to Bombay or Colombo via the Red Sea, he must take the pre- 
caution either of sending in advance a vessel from the Cape, or get a vessel 
freighted in India or at Ceylon to come to Suez, take in the cargo, and bring 
it to its destination. This would be simply a piece of extravagance on his 
part, taking it in a financial point of view, and subject besides, to risk which 
nobody would wish to incur. The proof of the impossibility of such an at- 
tempt is, that in spite of the perfections to which the service has arrived, 
nothing arrives in the port of Suez, but the Bombay and Calcutta steamers. 
A railway would thus be of little use for transit. It would indeed carry men 
and despatches more conveniently than they are carried at present, but then it 
would probably not have an increase of either. ‘This is not what is counted 
upon to create a revenue for a railway, the length of which would extend to 
80 leagues. 

‘Taken as a speculation, the railway does not show itself in a more ad- 
vantageous light. Experience tells us, passengers and intermediate stations 
are the great source of profit. It is sufficient to cast a glance over a map of 
Egypt, to see that from Alexandria to Cairo two-thirds at least of the dis- 
tance is uninhabited ; and even were a population to exist, such a one would 
be plunged in abject misery, without trade or industry, without activity, as 
well as without desire to acquire, because it would know where the fruits of 
its labour would be taken. Such a population would not be one to appreciate 
the boon of locomotion. Locomotion is regarded by all people of the East, 
Chinese, Turks, Jlindoos, Arabs, &c., as a malady of our kind. No doubt, 
an agreeable picture might be formed in imagination, representing the fellahs 
of Egvpt travelling in a railway train; but few, however, have travelled and 
seen their sad villages, and probed their physical and moral wounds; sucha 
picture would be but a cruel jest. In fine, in a political point of view, one 
consideration alone should prevent Mehemct Ali from ever giving his con- 
sent to the exccution of such a project, and for this he need only remember 
that some years ago the English founded a transit company on his territory, 
which has since become au object of such constant annoyance to him, that he 
was obliged to take the matter in his own hand. Yet this administration did 
not count more than twenty Europeans employed in it. What will not 
happen, if the Viceroy brings into his country the engineers, stokers, smiths, 
and all who are necessary for working a railway? Taking all circum- 
stances into consideration, the railway would in reality be but a consecration 
for the trade of the world of the status quo: for Egypt it would introduce 
into its bosom a dangerous weapon, the explosion of which might take place 
anywhere but in Cairo and Alexandria.” 
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NauticaL Notices. 


Northern Light-office, Edinburgh, Oct. 20th, 1847. 


Tnaccuracies IN Certain Caarts.—Lichts on the Coast of Scotland— 
Siz,—I am dirccted by the Commissioners of Northern Light-houses, to state 
for the information of the Committee of Lloyd’s, that having recently had 
their attention directed to an error in the description of a light on one of 
the published charts of the coasts of Scotland, they have been induced to 
institute an examination, so far as concerns the Northern Light-houses, of 
the various charts in their possession, and I am directed to submit to the 
consideration of Lloyd’s the following errors which have been noticed :— 


Trinity House Chart, 1845. 


I. In a chart, published by Mr. R. H. Laurie, Fleet-street, London, dated 
Ist January, 1845, and bearing to be a corrected edition of a chart of light- 
houses and lights, and published by order of the Corporation of the Trinity- 
house, the following inaccuracies have been noticed :— 

1. Little Roos Light is characterized as a “ revolving” instead of 8 
“ flashing ” light. 

2. The important Light of Skerryvore is characterised as “ intermitting ” 
instead of “ revolving.” This mistake is the more to be regretted as the ad- 
joining Light of Barrahead is “intermittent,” and any confounding of the 
two ae might be productive of serious consequences. 

3. Buchanness Light is characterised as “intermittent” while it should 
be “ flashing.”’ 

4. There is a note at the top of the chart bearing that at Sumbarghhead 
there is a fixed light, but as a stranger might suppose that the asterisk which 
marks the note was intended to indicate the position of the light, the note 
should have added to it the proper bearing and distance of the lighthouse 
from Startpoint Light, or the longitude and latitude of Sumburghhead. 


Chandler's Chart, 1832. 


II. In Chandler's Chart of the north-east coast, published by Norie and 
Son, No. 157, Leadenhall-street, 1st July, 1832, of Tarbetness, which should 
be described as “intermittent,” it is said that it* revolves,” and appears 
like a star for two minutes and a half, then disappears for the space of half a 
minute, its total revolution being three minutes. 


Murdo Downie's Chart, 1836. 


III. In the Chart of the East Coast of Scotland, prepared by Murdo 
Downie, and improved by Hepburn, published by Norie, Ist January, 1825, 
and corrected to 1836, Tarbetness is shortly described as showing a “ revolv- 
ing light.” 

hese two errors are also much to be regretted, as the light on Covesea 
Skerries, recently exhibited by this board, and immediately adjoining to 
Tarbetness, is a revolving light, and if mariners bound westward were to 
imagine the revolving light of Covesea to be on Tarbetness, and to take their 
course accordingly, they must inevitably be stranded in Spey Bay. 

In the last mentioned Chart, Buchannes is described as “ revolving,” instead 


of “ flashing.” 
Blachford’s Chart, (no date. } 
IV. In the Chart of the West Coast and Islands, prepared and published 
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by Blackford, 116 Minories; Barrahead, in the place of being called “ inter- 
mittent,” is described as “ revolving,” and this being the true character of 
the adjoining light of Skerryvore, it might lead to the same result as the 
error in the first-mentioned chart. 


Norie's Chart, 1834. 


V. In the Chart of the Hebrides and the Lewis, published by Norie in 
1832, and corrected to 1834, Barrahead, being the light adjoining Skerryvore 
on the west, is again described as “ revolving ;’’ and Rhinns of Islay, the light 
adjoining Skerryvore on the east, is also described as “ revolving,” instead of 
“ flashing ;” so that this chart would indicate threc adjoining lights, as all 
possessing the same character of ‘‘ revolving.”’ 

VL. In some of these charts there are also crrors, which may perhaps be 
more properly called defects, such as characterising the Bell Rock, and the 
: Point of Ayre, Isle of Man, merely as “ revolving,” without noticing their 
alternate character of * bright and red lights.”’ 

The Commissioners are not prepared to offer any suggestion as to how these 
inaccuracies are now to be remedied ; but as the subject is one of vital im- 
portance to the trade of the country, and as the existence of the errors has 
come to the knowledge of the Commissioners, they consider that they would 
not be justified in delaying to submit the same to Lloyd's, who have so deep 
an interest in the subject. 

Avex, CunNNINGHAM, Secretary. 

W. Dobson, Esq., Secretary, Lloyd's. 





Office of Committee of Priry Council for Trade, 
Whitehall, Oct. 26th, 1847. 


QUARANTINE For Enouisu Vessets Sarnina To THe Two SIciLies.—sil,— 
I am directed by the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade to 
acquaint you, for the information of the Committee for managing the Affairs 
of Lloyds’, that my Lords have received intelligence through Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, that in consequence of the prevalence 
of yellow and typhus fever in the United States of America, certain new 
quarantine regulations have been adopted by the Government of the Two 
Sicilies, prescribing that cotton yarn and twist arriving from England, having 
left on or before the 31st of October, inst., shall be admitted to free pratique 
if after duc examination it shall be proved that the said cotton yarn and twist 
is the produce of English manufacture: and that, with regard to the like 
goods which shall be sent from England after the 31st of November next, it 
will be necessary for the captains of the vessels conveying the same to furnish 
themselves with a certificate from the principal authority of the place, 
countersigned by the Neapolitan Consul, and certifying that the yarn or 
twist has been spun in England, France, or Austria. 

G. R. Portes. 


W. Dobson, Esq., Secretary, Lloyd's. 





Tae Hartreroot Licutuouse.—The expcriment of employing gas for 
lighting this lighthouse has been made, and the result has been completely 
successful. It is the first lighthouse on a large scale and of any great im- 
portance that has yet been lit in this manner. Some small lighthouses on 
piers have certainly been thus lit before, but no lighthouse of such importance 

No. 12.—VvoL. XVI. 4k 
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to navigation. The burner employed was constructed by Messrs. M‘Niel, 
of London, who were emploved to carry the new mode of lighting into 
effect. The power and brilliancy of the light were tested by several 
captains and persons connected with the harbour, going out to sea, and 
their report was very favourable. ‘The substitution of gas for oil will 
reduce the expenses about half, and will remove the danger said to arise from 
the lamp with concentric wicks, which requires constant attention, and con- 
siderable judgment in the management. There has hitherto been considerable 
difficulty in adapting gas to lighthouses where a single large light is required, 
for the only burners which were large enough to give sufficient light, burned 
with so unsteady and irregular a flame, that they were unsuitable to the optical 
apparatus employed to concentrate the rays. ‘These difficultics have been 
overcome, and a most desirable end attained. 





Error IN THE LONGITUDE OF THE NortH Cars or EtRopE. 


Glasson Dock, Port of Lancaster, Oct. 27th, 1847. 


Sin,—Having for the last nine or ten years been a constant reader of your 
valuable Magazine, and from which I have derived knowledge, amusement, 
and many useful hints on the Science of Navigation, I beg to submit to you 
the following remarks, made on my passage from Archangel towards Glasson 
Dock. 

My chronometer, I carefully found the rate of by artificial horizon during 
my stay in port, and sailed on the 16th September, had fine weather and fair 
winds, found the bearings of the land and ship’s position by chronometer to 
agree tolerably well as far as Cape Sweetnose. On arriving off the North 
Cape, on the 20th September, I had beautiful weather, light airs from the 
eastward, and clear horizon. The altitude taken for chronometer in the 
morning at eight o'clock, gave the long. 26° 0’ 30” E. The hour angle of 
course worked with the true lat. reduced back from noon. The true 
bearings of the Cape were S.W. 3S., 14 miles distant, which gave the long. 
in by bearings, 26° 30’ E. 

Again, about four o'clock, p.m., altitudes were taken with great care, which 
gave long., by chronometer, 25° 7’ 30” E. The bearings of the Cape, same 
time, 8.b.E.4 E. (true) 23 miles distant, gave the long., in by bearings, 
25° 39’ 30” E., from which I conclude that the North Cape is laid down on 
Norie’s Chart about 30’ of long. too far East, and in place of 26°00’ E, 
(the long. assigned to it,) it lays in long. 25° 80’ E. The coast along as far 
as Rost Foland to the westward, partakes of the same error in long. I passed 
close along the NorthFerroc Islands, and found their positions well laid 
down, and agreeing with the chronometer ; and on my arrival at the entrance 
of the River Lune, in Lancaster Bay, the ship’s position, at anchor, was care- 
fully found by cross bearings, and sights taken for chronometer, and which I 
found perfectly correct. 

Should you think the above of any importance, you will please publish it, 
and rely on its being perfectly correct. 

1 remain, &c. 
Ww. Toms, 
' Master of the brig Triad of Kirkaldy. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 
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Trinity House, London, 28th Oct. 1847. 


_The following Notice having been communicated to this Corporation, by 
direction of the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
the same is reprinted by Order of this Board for the general information of 


Mariners. 
J. Herssert, Secretary. 


Hydrographic Office, 29th Sept. 1847. 


Beacon Buoys 1n THE GROUNDS BETWEEN THE KULLEN AND HELsINGBoRG.— 
Notice has been received from Her Majesty's Consul at Elsinore, that on the 
31st of August the following beacon buoys, with black staves surmounted by 
white vanes, were laid down on the Grounds off the Swedish Coast, between 
the Kullen and Helsingborg, viz. 

1. In front of Skiirs, or Norrskirs bottom, S.W. of Nyhamn in 54 fathoms 
water, and about 14 cable lengths from the Ground. From thence the light- 
house on the Kullen bears N.b.W. and Wisby Church 8.E. 

2. At the Mélle Ground, opposite Hogiiniis, W.N.W. of the Ground, in 5 
fathoms water, and about 2 cable lengths from the same; the Kullen light 
bearing N. and Wisby Church E.b S. 

3. At the Junguiis bottom, opposite Lerberg, W.N.W. of the Ground, in 5 
fathoms water, and about 2 cable lengths from the same; Wiken Church 
bearing S.S.E. and Wiisby Church E.b.N. 

4, At the Swine bottom, N. of Wiken, W.b.N. of the Ground, about 2 ca- 
ble lengths from the same, and in 44 fathoms water; Wiken Church bearing 
S.E£., and Wisby Church N.E, 4 E. 

5. At the Grolle Ground, N.W. of Kulla Gunnarstorp, W.N.W. of the 
Ground and about half a cable’s length from it, in 44 fathoms water; the 
Kullen light bearing N. $ W. and Kulla Gunnarstorp S.E.b.E. 

These Beacons will be removed in November, and again laid out in May. 

The above bearings are all magnetic. 





Trinity House, London, 25th Oct. 1847. 


Sourn Canuirer or tHE Goopwtn Sanp.—Information has been this 
day received, that the Beacon upon the South Calliper of the Goodwin Sand, 
the erection of which was notified by advertisement from this House, under 
date the 26th of August last, disappeared during the gale on the 23rd 
instant. 

By order, 
J. Hersert, Secretary. 





Trinity House, London, 27th Oct. 1847. 


Painces CHANNEL AND Marcate Sanps.—This Corporation having 
causcd two additional buoys to be placed on the North side of the Princes 
Channel,—Notice thereof is hereby given, and that both buoys are coloured 
red, and marked as follows, viz.— 

The buoy marked “ Shingles,” lies in 4} fathoms at low water spring tides, 
about midway between the Shingles and Girdler Beacons, with the following 
marks and compass bearings, viz.— 

Mount Plcasant in line with Birchington Western 
Mil - - - - - - - - S. 4 W. 
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The West Fnd of Margate East Cliff, midway 
between Margate New Church and St. Peter's 


Church - - - - - - -  §.b.E. ae 
Shingles Beacon - - “ - - §.E.b E.2 E. 
Girdler Beacon - ° ° - ° : W.b.N. 
North Tongue Buoy ° - - §.4W. 


The Buoy marked “ South Girdler,” lies in 4 fathoms f low water 
spring tides, about midway between the Girdler Beacon and Girdler Buoy, 
with,— 

North Down Tower shut in behind the Tower of 
Margate New Church - - - - 
Ash Church a ship's length open to the westward 
of Sarr Mi - - - - ° S. HE 
Girdler Beacon © «= -2© + + + £=x§&ED.E. }E. 
Girdler Buoy - - - - WbN.3N, 

The North Spit Buoy of Margate Sand having been moved about 4 cables 
length to the eastward of its former position, now lies in 84 fathoms at low 
water spring tides, with the following marks and compass bearings, viz-— 

St. Peter’s Church just open to the westward of 


S.S.E.2E. 


Margate Coast Guard Station - - - S.4E 
St. Nicholas Church in line with St. Nicholas 

Easternmost Preventive Station - « - §.W.3W. 
N.E. Spit Buoy - - - - - - ESE. 
Wedge Buoy “ - - - - - W.b.N. 3N. 
East Tongue Buoy’ - . << N.}E. 


By order, 
J. Hersert, Secretary. 





Office of Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 
13th Nov., 1847. 


Tus Mexican GovERNMENT.—Sir.—I am directed by the Lords of the 
Committee of the Privy Council for Trade, to acquaint you, for the information 
of the Committee for managing the affairs of Lloyd’s, that information has 
been received by Her Majesty’s Government, that a decree was issued on the 
4th Sept. last, by the Mexican Government, opening to foreign commerce 
and the coasting trade, the port of Altata, in that Republic. 

(Signed) G. R. Portrzs. 
W. Dobson, E'sq., Secretary, Lloyd's. 





Swedish and Norwegian Consulate General, 
2, Crosby Square, 4th Nov., 1847. 


Liaut Hovusgs at Faron anp Ysrap.—Sir.—I have the honour to com- 
municate to you the following translation of an ordinance issued by the 
Royal Navy Board at Stockholm, on the 24th Sept., 1847:— 

‘‘The Koyal Navy Board, hereby makes known, for the information of 
rhe the following publication regarding the light-houses at Faron and 

stad, viz:— 

“Ist. The light-house on the north-east point, or the Holm point, on 
Faron, referred to in the ordinance on the 16th April last, has been built 
during the summer, and will be lighted about the latter half of the month of 
October, of the present ycar. Asa difference between the light-house on 
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the Island of Ostergarn, east of Gottland, this new one will be revolving, and 
will give four equally ane lustres, of about thirty seconds each, during a 
penoe of eight minutes, with a minute and a half’s darkness between each 
ustre. The light will be visible in every direction from north to east, and to 
south-west, and can be seen from a ship's deck in clear weather at a distance 
of three and-a-half geographical miles, 

“2nd. In place of the lanterns at Ystad, hitherto only lighted on certain 
occasions, there have been built two light-houscs, provided with sideral 
lamps. The larger one, or the one furthest in the harbour, will have a com- 
mon white lustre, fifty-two feet above the level of the sea, and will be visible 
from W.N.W. toS. to E.N.E., and can be seen at a distance of from two to three 
miles during clear weather. The lesser, and outer light-house, is erected 
on the farthest end of the west pier of the harbour, is twenty feet above the 
level of the sea; and to distinguish it from the greater light-house, as well as 
from the lights of the houses in the town, hasared lustre visible all round the 
horizon, at a distance of about one to one-and-a-half geographical miles. This 
lighthouse, on entering the harbour, must be taken close on the larboard tack. 
The bearings of these light-houses from each other are N.E.b.N., and 8.W. 
b.S., and the distance between them is 1451 feet. ‘Ihe light-house on the 
west pier ia painted white, and the larger one is painted two-thirds from the 
bottom red, and the remainder white. ‘These two will be lighted first, 
towards the end of the month of October, and will, as well as the light-house 
on the Island of Faron, be lighted during the hours appointed by govern- 
meut io the rulcs and regulations regarding pilotage and beacons. 


(Signed, ) “CHARLES TOTTIE.” 
W. Dobson, Esq., Secretary, Lloyd's. 





Trinity House, London, 8th November, 1847. 

Boxer Sanp, anv Swin Spirway.—The corporation having caused an 
iron beacon to be placed on, and two black buoys laid near, the Baxey Sand, 
viz:—one buoy on the north, and the other on the south side thereof, for the 
safety of vessels navigating in that vicinity, notice thereof is hereby given, 
and that the beacon, distinguished by a cross, is placed on the north-western 
part of the sand, which is an at low water spring tides, and with the follow- 
ee bearings, viz :— 

i 


gham Preventive Station Staff ; ‘ . W.bS. 
West Buxey Buoy, ‘ i : ; S.W. 38. 
Maplin Light-house, ; : ; ‘ « &: NE 
North Buxey Buoy ‘ ‘ : ‘ N.E.b.E. 4 E. 
Ray Sand Beacon, . W.S.W. 


‘he buoy on the north side, marked “ North Buxey” is laid in 4 fathoms at 
low water spring tides, with the following marks and compass bearings, 
viz :— 

A large brick-built house, just in sight to the southward 
of the black preventive station, on Foulness Island, . S.W.b.W. 3? W. 
Wivenhoe Mill, just open to the eastward of the eastern- 
most trees on Mersea Island, ‘ : ' a) E. 
Buxey Beacon, ‘ ; j : . S.W.b.W. 3 W. 
The buoy on the south side, marked “ South Buxey” is laid in 24 fathoms 


at low water spiing tides, with the following marks and compass bearings, 
viz:— 
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Brightlingsea Church, just open to the eastward of two 
remarkable round- -topped trees, at the west end of 
Brightlingsea Wood, : ; : N.3E. 

Whitaker buoy, . ‘ . : : . S.E.bD.E. 4 E. 

Whitaker ridge buoy, W.3S. 

The black buoy, marked “ ‘Swin Spitway,” having been moved about I$ 
cables’ length to the eastward, now lies in 3 fathoms at low water spring tides, 
with the following marks and compass bearings, viz:— 

A white Cottage between St. Osyth and the beach, in 


ties 


line with the body of St. Osyth’s Church : North. 
A white house on the cliff, in line with sia Clackton 
1 Church : ; : N.N.E. 3 E 
Wallet Spitway buoy, : ; ‘ . . N.3W. 
Whitaker buoy S.W. 


The red beacon buoy, marked “ Wallet Spitway,” has also been moved 
about 24 cables’ lengths to the eastward, and now lies in 4 fathoms at low 

water spring tides, with the following marks and compass bearings, viz:— 
A white Cottage between St. Osyth and the beach, in a 


line with the chancel of St. Osyth’s Church, . North. 
The Naze ee half the ee of a Tower, on the 
Cork land, . N.E.b.E. 3 E. 
Eagle buoy, ‘ ‘ ‘ : , N.W. 2 W. 
By order, 


J. HERBERT, Secretary. 


Frinity House, London, 
1st November, 1847. 

Goopwin Sanp.—The beacon upon the South Calliper of the Goodwin 
Sand, having disappeared in the storm of the 23rd_ult., as notified in the 
advertisement from this house, bearing the date the 25th ult. ; notice is hereby 
given, that instead thercof, a large nun buoy, surmounted by a staff and cage, 
and painted black and white, in horizontal stripes, has becn moored off that 
part of the sand, in 13 fathoms at low water spring tides, and with the follow- 
ing marks and compass bearings, viz :—- 

Waldcrshare Monument in a line with the centre of 


the low cliff, north of Kingsdown, W.b.N.3N. 
Thanet Mill, midway between Bauiente Church and 

the Obclisk on the pier, N.b.W. 3 W. 
S.E. Goodwin buoy ; : : S.W. 2 W. 
South sand head, light veseel : _ ‘ . W.b.S, 
Swatchway beacon, . : ‘ N.E.3N. 
Goodwin light vessel . . ‘ : . N.ED.N, 


By order, 
J. Hersert, Secretary. 


Hydrographic Office, 16th Nov. 1847. 


Kartrecat.—Light on Spotshjerg, at the Entrance of the Isefjord:—Notice 
has been received from Her Majesty's Consul at Elsinore, that on the Ist of 
Novembcr, 1847, it was intended to exhibit a fixed light on Spotsbjerg, on 
the eastern side of the entrance of the Isefjord, in lat. 55° 58’ 35” N., long. 
11° 51’ 50” E. 
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This light to be 120 feet above the level of the sca, 10 feet above the base 
of the light-house, and visible at the distance of about 3 leagues. . 

This new light will be kept burning during the same period as the other 
Danish lights, and will supersede the fishery light, hitherto shewn from the 
Ist of September to the 1st of November. 





Trinity House, London, 18th Nov. 1847. 


Scrosy Sanp, orr YarmMoutu.—Notice is hereby given, that the large 
black beacon Nun Buoy, at the South End of the Scroby Sand, broke adrift 
during the gale of the 17th instant ; and that a black beacon buoy marked 
* South Scroby,” will be laid at that Station as soon as practicable. 


By order, 
J. Herpert, Secretary. 


Caution To Masrers or VessELs.—The schooner Gem, of London, R. 
Fowler, master, 102 tons, from London to Bridgewater, with a cargo of 
wheat, ran on shore on the Hook Sand, off Poole Harbour, under circum- 
stances which should operate as a warning to masters against stowing their 
chain cable or other mass of metal aft, so as to be near the binnacle. The 
Gem, having passed the Isle of Wight, was steering by compass a due 
course,'as was supposed, from St. Catharine’s Head to Portland, there being 
at the time so thick a fog as to prevent anything being seen. She suddenly 
struck on the back of the Hook Sand, off the mouth of Poole Harbour, and 
was unable to get off. The only cause, that can be assigned for being so 
out of her course, was the irregularity of the compass occasioned by the chain 
cable, which, for the sake of trimming the vessel, had been stowed in the after 


part of the ship. 





Rear-ApMIRAL Banpiera.—Letters from Venice, announce the death of 
Rear-Admiral Bandiera. With him the last of his race is consigned to the 
grave, a race that the two noble youths who fell on the scaffuld of Cosensa 
were to have continued to posterity. The hand of fate fell heavy on the 
veteran’s white hairs, who in the self-same hour was informed of the tragical 
death of his sons, and his dismissal from the command of his frigate. He 
was buried with all the naval honours due to his rank. 





The Lords of the Treasury have been pleased to approve of masters in 
the Royal Navy, when appointed chief officers in the Coast Guard, being 
laced on the same footing, in regard to pay and allowances, as lieutenants 
holding the same situation; viz., salary, 18/. per annum, and 4s. per day, 
with compensation for loss of half-pay. 





Malta, 3rd November, 1847. 


A few days ago an English schooner, named the Europe, arrived here from 
Messina, having on board three persons compromised by the recent events at 
that place, and whom the captain had managed to get away and save from 
being executed. Immediately they arrived here, it is said that the Neapolitan 
consul applied to the government to prevent them landing, and insisted that 
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the vessel should take them on to England, whither it was bound; but the 
captain, as an Englishman, and a man fully cognisant of the laws of England 
wherever the British flags flies, insisted upon landing thei, and they were 
landed, but not at liberty; for they were kept in close confinement for three 
days, having intercourse with no one, until some English gentlemen came 
forward as their guarantees. 





Sunpervanp Docxs.—The works of the Sunderland Docks are prosecuted 
with great energy and spirit, notwithstanding the derangement of monetary 
affairs which have occasioned the suspension of railway works and other ex- 
tensive undertakings in other parts. The excavation of the tidal dock is 
proceeding with great success and surprising activity, and several hundred 
men are constantly employed in the various works connected with this great 
undertaking. 


New Books. 


THe EvEMents or SattMakine.—Being a complete Treatise on Cutting out 
Sails, &c. By Robert Kipping.—London: C. Wilson, (late Norie and 
Wilson,) 157, Leadenhall Street. 

We have had occasion to notice the appearance of Part I. of this useful 
Work, and have now an opportunity of announcing its completion in a 
neatly bound volume. As we know of no existing treatise applicable to the 
present system of Sail-making, we make no doubt, but Mr. Kipping will 
meet with the encouragement he deserves, by seeing his mode generally 
adopted throughout the Merchant Service. His experience has already 
gained for him the notice of several eminent ship builders, and while we 
announce that the work before us, is replete with scientific rules, exemplitied 
by numcrous cases for cutting out sails of every description, we can con- 
fidently recommend it to the attention of all ship builders and seamen. 





Morray’s Homes anp Cotonrat Lisrary.—Murray, London. 

These most intcresting little volumes may indeed be called ‘‘ Chea 
Literature for all Classes.” Several numbers hie on our table replete with 
information. One of them, No. 48, “ A voyage up the Amazon”’ has been 
a useful reference in the translation of Mons. de Castelnau’s report on that 
river, which appears in the present number. They carry their own recom- 
mendation with them, all that the journalist can say is, that they will 
form a library calculated to store the mind with useful knowledge and 
amusement ; and while we make known the interest we have taken in their 
perusal, we can sincerely recommend them as dzjuux which cannot fail to be 
sought after. 


New CuHanrmTs. 


(Published by the Admiralty, and sold by Mr. Bate, for November, 1847.) 


HargtLeroot Bay, Com. Slater, 1838 and 47, Price 3s. 
Tipe Tasies tor 1848. Price 1s. 6d. 
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Ist |30Severn, 1800 tons | 19959;Portsmouth| 4 June, 1847 
(as chief mate) 
2nd |46/Hydrabad, 694 tons 
2nd |28/Earl Grey, 571 tons 
as mate) 
2nd 23\Raby Castle, 228 ton 
2nd |25\Clyde, 1159 tons ... 
(as chief officer) 
Ist |42;\Hashemy, 638 tons 
Ist |...,Anna Robertson ... 
317 tons 


Roberts, H. 


Robertson, A. 


Mirenss London 26 May, 1846 
Robinson, J. J. 


20522|London 23 Jane — 


Robinson, W.T S. Shields (27 Nov. — 


Rogers, J. M. [2nd j25'Clyde. 1159 tons ...| stoag 
Ross, John 
Russell, T. J. 







Ree Te London 23 April — 
345509| London 13 July, 1846 






Ryrie, Alex. 33, Hibernia, 1400 tons}. Liverpool 28 Nov. — 
extr 

Salt, Matthew |2nd |...\John & Rebecca, 90). Plymeuth 23 Mar. — 

Sawyer, T. W. |20d |37/Teviot, 1121, tons.../2077299|London 18 Mar. 1647 
(as mate) | 

Scott, T. 8. Ist |...\Isabella Blyth, 443 |395349|London 6 July, 1846 

tons (as mate) 

Shannon, Niel j18t |...)..........ccccscsseseneeeeel ov ce, London 16 Dec. 1845 

Sheppard, R. [2nd |.../Cinderella, 357 tons| 19053|/London 20 Mar. 1846 
(as mate) 

Shipley, W. 3rd |32|Zaider, 217 tons ...|....... S. Shields (23 Jan. — 
(as mate) 

Shotten, R. 3rd |44|Hope, 213 tons =—s id... S. Shields (21 Apr. 1847 

Shuyler, R. S. [2nd |24|Avon, 1450 tons ...l207728|London 23 Apr. — 
(as mate) 

Sims, F. A. Ist |28|\ Joshua Waddington|;29064|Liverpool 18 Feb. — 

4401ns (as chief mate) 
Sinclair, L. 8rd /28/John Burrell, 243...|,......,.\8- Shields | 8 Apr. — 
tons (as chief mate) 

Smith, Charles |2nd |...!Tryphena, 131 tons |,,,......[London 20 Mar. 1846 
(as mate) 

Smith, John = [ist |.../Mars, ..........sssceee peueiie Dundee 11 Dec. 1845 

Smith, J.H. jist }...)......... biewsavedeamaveouals seeeee.| London 28 Nov. — 

Smith, W. 2nd |25|Tynemouth Castle |,........ S. Shields (20 Jan. 1846 

280 tons (as mate) 
Smith. John = [20 d)27)., 00... eee ccecsece eee 45318|S. Shields |J8 Feb — 
Smith, Andrew|8rd |26|Jane, 220 tons ......!......... S. Shields (14 Jan. 1847 


Smith, Andrew\3rd |26|Chance, 226 tons...|......... 


Snelling, W S. |lst |24|Mary Ann, 216 tons 
Sparrow, Jamesjlst (23 


S. Shields {19 Mar. 
veanicawas Liverpool {16 Feb. 
vantine, $43 tons |159836|Liverpool | 9 Feb. 


Spicer, John [Ist |28|Osprey, 98 tons...... 97917/Plymouth {13 Jan. — 
extr (as mate) 

Staincup, W. (2nd |31/Onyx, 278 tons...... 45385/S. Shields | 9 Feb. 1846 
(as mate) 

Staincup, W. [2nd /31\Onyx, 278 tons ......|......... S. Shields (28 Nov. — 
(late mate) 

Stephens, J. = [Srd [29)......... cc cceescceseees 54150)/S. Shields {18 Feb. — 

Stephens, J. 2nd |89|Dorothy, 244 tons |......... S. Shields | 3 May, 1847 

Stewart, Fran. |2nd (26|/Arun, 309 tons ......|. seeeeeee{ LAOndON 8 May, 1846 
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Stone, James jist (31}/Mibernia, 1400 tons LOsol9: 
extr (as mate) 
Stonehouse, D. {2nd 139) Harmony, 258 tons +......... 
Stonor, Thos. {2nd |25|Sybria, 171 tons ....175006 
(as mate) 
Storey, Robert |2nd /25. Renovation, 350 tons 
(as mate) 
Stowell, Thos. |2nd '23' Auspicious, 245 tois. 138650)S. Shields [30 Dee. 1846 
(as mate) 
Stride, Robert |2nd |32}[Isabella Blyth, 443 343866 London 4 Feb. 1847 
tons (as m ite) | 
Stuart, Francis,}st |27\City of Derry, 447 | 18059, 
tons (as m«te) 
Sturdee, E. T. j1st_ /30/Tay, 1856 tons ...... [rtseeeee Portsmouth ee Dec. 1846 
Sturley, W. J. j2ud |. Earl of Leicester 147,27 1390] London lay Sep — 
tons (1g mate) | 
Sturrock, J. D.,2nd |21) Alexander. 321 tons, 247169 Dundee 28 2 Mar. — 





Liverpool [29 Dec. 12-46 





S. Shiclds 9 Mar. — 
Dundce 16 Dee. -- 





cuales S. Shiclls | 3 Feb. 1847 





London 10 May — 











Swan, Joseph (2nd /21)......... bawiahquainece vesune exsennats Newcastle '26 Feb. 1847 

Swan, Thomas ,2nd |26,Catherina, 263 lane aaa S. Shiclds 10 Feb, — 
(as mate) 

Swinton, Edulf end 3U iveliance, 605 tons |........- London 22 Dec. 1846 

Symons, W. 2nd |42 Clyde, 1859 tons ...1.. -- Portsmouth 23 Jan, 1847 

Taylor, W, Bnd \26' Tyne, 210 toms ......[.cceeeeee S. Shiclds 25 June, 1845 









Taylor. R. M. j2nd (23\Mary, 207 tons......|....... Is Shields 
Taylor, T. P. jist i28)Anna Maria 487 tons ......... {London 
Telfer, F. Ist |27/Satellite, 300 tons...!.........(London 
Tindale, C. S. {Ist ad ae Flower, 327 ...[| 6376 London 
tons (as mate) 
Totherick, J. j2nd /25 Rollo, 292 tons ......|.....000. 
Thom, William)2nd {28 Arethusa, 209 tons 17598, 
(as mate) 


25 Jan. 1847 
4May — 

8 June, 1846 
20 May, 1847 








S. Shields 
London 


17 Feb. 1846 
19 May, 1847 












Thomas, John |Ist |26 Eliz. Grange, 350 (255905'Liverpool [17 } ov. 1846 
extr} | tons (as chief oe 
Thomas, T. 3rd |39/Salus, 301 tons......|.......-/8, Shields |10 Dec. — 





(as mate) 
Thompson, J. Ist |28/Renovation, 325tons)...,......8. Shields [13 Jan. — 
Thompson, G. l2nd |37|Jos. Somes, 774 tons}......... London 29 April 1847 
Thompson, J. J |2nd |25;| Watkins, 236 tons...|......... S. Shields j22 April — 
(as mate) 
Tracy, J. Ist |...\Severm, ....scccccceees 336518 Portsmouth |27 Aug. 1846 
(as chief officr) 
Train, George {3rd }j...|Bradford, 195 tons |......... S. Shiclds (80 July — 
Trivett, J. F. [(st |35/[ris, 230 tons si... London 12 Nov. — 
Turner, G. 2nd |30' Middleton, 316 tons '185185'S, Shields |29 Jan. — 
(as mate) 


Turner, W. C. {2nd |...\Oriental Queen, 645326635] London 
tons (as mate) 

25|D. of Northumber-|3291!2}|London 
land541tons(asmate) 

28\Calcutta, 716 tons |121012|Liverpool 

(as second mate) 


..,Samarang, 600 tons | 28782|London 


Urquhart, J. 2nd 
Walker, R. 1st 


Waugh, Henry |Ist 3 April 1846 


(as mite) 
Waugh, Henry |Ist {25/Samarang, 600 tons | 28782) London 13 May, 1847 
extr (us mate ) 


Weynton, A. J.| 2nd/...!Australasian Packet/327399| London 


10 Aug. 1846 
| 180 tons (as mate) 
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| 
Whitby, G. 2nd eae 985tons 26882 ‘London 29 May, 1847 
(as mate) 
White Henry j2nd |... Tory, 483 tons ...... 29979 Portsmouth |29 Sept. 1846 
_ (us chief officer) | 


White, Alex. (2nd |27,Mary Bannatyne535 18247,London 20 May, 1847 
tons (as mate) | 
Whitchead, J. {2nd |35 DukeofCornwall580 ......... London 25 May, — 
tons 
Whyte, Alex. (2nd |29 Oregon, 928 tons .. 


1118659’ Dundce 26 Aug. 1&4A 
(as nucte) 





saeneene aaah 14 May, 1847 


Whyte, John (2nd (42: Berkshire, 583 tons 

Wild, R. 2nd |. a serine 284 tons '......... ‘London 24 Aug. 1846 
Wilkinson, S. L./2nd |29\Briton, 240 tons...) 15688, London 110 Dece — 

Williams, Johnjlst alehelydes, 350 tons |......... London | 6 Aug. —- 

Wilson, John |8rd 31\Navigator, 130 tons |.........' iS. Shiclds {14 Jan. — 

Wilson, R, jun.j2nd |...\Blackett & Ridley, |......... 'S. Shiclds | 9 June, — 





| 213 tons | 

Avon, 1800 tons. ...'341240 Portsmouth 30 Dec. — 
(as second officer) 

Severn, 1900 tons.. 


| 
Wilson, A. lst 24 

| 
Wilson, G. H. [Ist 27 





252553 Portsmouth] 4 Mar. 1847 











! (as chief officer) | 
Wishart, D. D.tst 32 Margaret, 251 tons ©......... If.ondon igs Jann — 
Wolie, H, J. ‘2nd 43;/Avon, 1148 tons ...'252704!Portsmouth 26 Apr. — 
(as chief officer) | 
Wood, Thomas 2nd {39 Jennett, 236 tons . 








wats. Shiclds 9 Feb. 1846 





Woolley, Fred (1st |... Kagle, 600 tons ...... ». 2077 16;London 27 Mar. — 
Work, John 3rd 34 Duke of Clarence ......... iS, Shields '7 Oct. — 
229 tons | | 
Work, John 2nd |35 Duke of Clarence...i.... wt. Shiclds (27 Apr. 1847 
| | 229 tons ............ 
Young, Chas, 2nd (33 W. Wilson, 407 tons 327316 J.ondon 20 Feb 1846 _ 


MATES. 


| | | | 
Achesson, A.H. 2nd 21 Blenheim, 700 tons 238051 Portsmouth 18 June, 1846 
| \(as ordinary seaman) | 


| 
Allen, Robt. PGs Sate cena eadacnuies Ae itchca dl Gmieas Dundee WO Dee. 1845 
Bowden, ‘hos. |2nd |... Queen Victoria, 634327544 London i 9 Mar. 1846 
tous (as apprentice) | 
Bridie, James |[18t |...) ic... ccc sceecccseceeveclesceceees Dundce 19 Dee. 1845 
Callard, Henryj2nd |...),E.M.S. Fly............,336404 Plymouth | 4 Aug. 1846 


(us able scuman) 

Cleveland, R. Lilst 22 Orlando, 344 tons...) 17506,;Portsmouth 27 Apr. — 
| (as second mate) | 

j 


Cleveland, G.H.|2nd 126 Japan 359 tons ...... 34391 Portsmcuth ‘19 Mar. 1847 
| (as second mate) | 

Cooper, George!2nd {22' Achilles, 448 tons.../116563' Dundee B30 Dec, 1846 

Craggs, D. EK. [3rd al siplasuntornancatar soutien aan Plymouth t2 dan, — 


Crompton, C.G.{Ist. |.... Meg Merrilc 8, 314tns,307555, Vorismouth [10 Mar, - 
(us apprentice § mate) | 

Cross, Edwin [8rd . Hope, 163 tons... ... 
Dall, George — {Ist 22} Aurora, 136 tons ...! 64546 Dundce 27 Feb, — 

Deane, John — f2nd |.../Dahlia, 646 tons 24401) Plymouth | 6 Mar. — 

Ducat, P.S. ard 122 Livonia, 177 tons 12140 Drnndee 23 Jan, = 

Dundas, RK. T. [2nd [21 Garland, 2 tons...324896 Liverpool (23 Feb. 1847 
| (as able scuman) | | 


38958 London 1 Sept. — 








[ DEC. 
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Ella, Henry B. [2nd |...|Gil Blas, 145 tons 1104620 London 
Forbes, T. M. /2nd |24,Barham 1200 tons...| 22097;London 

(as midshipman) 
Gammon, J. E. ‘2nd |.../Alert, 394 tons ...... 204813 London 

(as able seaman) 
Gardyne, John |1st |...1....... ccsscoecsecesceecealeceeeeees Dundee 
Gilbert, Hump. |3rd |.../Dahlia, 646 tons ...|......... Plymouth 

(as seaman) 











23 Saucy Jack, 165 ton} 50403/Dundee 


Gilbert, J. V. 
..{[sab. Blyth, 443 tons} 17519;London 


Gilks William 





Gray, John Biiih [cdl ss cvs ndetans. eon Os eae: London 
Hean, David [2nd [23/Elgin, ............065 ...(235543/ Dundee 
Hynd, William |3rd |26Commodore Napier | 57480|/Dundce 
291 tons (as seaman) 

Imrie, William |Ist |...\Java, 1175 tons...... 307578] Portsmouth 
PRINCES. We ON eels cacnsdinawaaesedacencsloseetenss Newcastle 
Johnson, John |Ist j24 Felicity, 298 tons ...| 96710; Liverpool 
Johnson, R. K. |2nd 24 P salig ots eis dereqal cus GroeSav wad eeeaueene Newcastle 
Keen, Thomas [2nd /24\Camilla, 148 tons ‘| 74415|London 
Kenny, Robert {Ist |...'H,M.St. Sp. Ardent '326149|/London 





(as quarter master) 
27,|Edmondsbury, 523 
tons 


Laing, James | 18927, London 























Lapidge, W. F.jist (25 Grecian, 486 tons... ......... Plymouth 
(as senior mate) 

Latto, Andrew |Ist |22 Mars, 423 tons ...... 104493] Dundee 

Madox, F. M. |2nd |25\Conway, 1350 tons | 26245/Portsmouth 

(as second officer) 

Menzies, Rob, [Ist ]...).......cccccccececnceeceeee/eoeeeeees Leith 

Metherall, J. 2nd |23 Fanny, 233 tons ..,.|/241988 Plymouth 

Napier, David [2nd f...!.......c.ccccescescecsecees|eceseeees Newcastle 

Norie, W. F. |2nd 21/Ellen 230 tons ...... 7711,;London 

O’Slaughter, D.jIst |/27, Queen, 3000 tons . weeeee/Ply mouth 

Charles (as midshipman) _ 
Pearce, A. F. {Ist |.../Louisa Munro, 300 | 19723 Portsmouth 
tons (as chief mate) | 
- Philips, John [8rd |...{Charles Buchan, 6 265050 London 

tons (as master) | 

Pridham, W. F.\3rd [28/Chili, 700 tons ...... 327249, London 

Roy, J. Wild. |2nd |.../Duke of Bronte, 424,343620,; London 
tons | 

Skerrett, J. C. {ist /22/Litherland, 305 tons'163379| Liverpool 
(as second mate) 

Sladeen F. B. (2nd |2aLee, 79 tons ......... 28274) London 

Spencer, John (3rd [31/Psyche, 260 tons ...| 27046'London 


22|Wellington, 500 tons} 32428|Plymouth 
(as third mate) 
36'Graham, 402 tons... 


Stephens, W. 


Stephenson, R. 327400) London 


Thatcher, T. W/2nd |28)Thames, 852 tons .../220694,Portsmouth 
(as first officer) 

Torr, Geo. B, 2nd |.../Chicf-Just. Robinson! 32756!London 
500 tons 

Wade, Nath. {3rd |...,.New Jane, 74 tons | 77730'Plymouth 

Watson, Josh. [Ist |...]....ccccccccescccccssceceeclessescecs London 

Wise, H. W. C./2nd 


20 Royal Albert 662 tn. '250379'Plymouth 
(as ordinary seaman) | | 


‘W7 Sept. 
‘13 May, 


1846 
1847 


iter 


1846 
26 Dec. 
6 Mar. 


6 Mar. 
6 Aug. 
1 Dec. 
4 May, 
20 Jan. 


1845 
1846 


1845 
1846 
1847 


20 Mar. 
15 Feb. 
29 Dec. 
20 Mar, 
23 Jan. 
27 Feb. 


1846 
1847 
1846 
1847 
1846 


22 May, 1847 


9 Mar. 


1846 
1847 


12 Nov. 
16 Mar. 


7 Oet 
29 Jan. 1847 
23 July 1846 
22 May, 1847 

6 April — 


1846 


26 Mar. 1846 


27 Mar. 


8 April 1847 
11 June, 1846 


27 April 1847 
18 Feb. 


17 Feb. 1846 
20 Mar. 1847 


1 June, 1846 
13 May. 1847 


27 Feb. 1846 
13 Mar. 


3 Jan. 
13 May, 1847 
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Woo.wicu.—Royal Arsenal.—Such is the demand for military stores in 
consequence of the vast increase of guns and carriages required for the coast 
defences, and the advanced ships preparing for commission, that orders have 
been received for the entry of more than one hundred mechanics and la- 
bourers for the royal carriage department of the Royal Arsenal. The estab- 
lishment now employs more men than it did during the war of 1814. ‘The 
buildings are now inadcquate to the accomodation of so large a body of 
workmen, and the department is to be enlarged. 


Tne Istanp oF PooNAt. 


Letters have been received from the ships Herald and Pandora, dated 
Guayaquil, September !6th. They left Callao on the 23rd of July, and after 
calling in at Payta on their way up, arrived at the river Guayaquil on the 
Sist, and commenced their survey at the Island of Poonah, About 12 milcs 
up the river there is a bar, which can only be crossed at spring tides, 
The river is about a mile and ahalf in width, very rapid and muddy, the 
banks of slimy mud, dotted in every direction with alligators. The ships 
continued moving up the river by six and eight miles at a time, in order to 
allow of the boats returning to the ship every night, as the mist and smell 
would be highly injurious to the men if slecping in open boats. The scenery 
is very like that of the rivers on the coast of Africa, and almost as productive 
of fever. About ten miles below Guayaquil the river is not more than half a 
mile wide, and the banks dense mangrove swamps. All breezes are excluded, 
and the air is insufferably hot, although it is now called the “cool season.” 
The town presented a very pretty appearance at the time being built on the 
bank of the river, with windows all lighted up for the evening visiting par- 
ties. A promenade runs the whole length of the town between the houses 
and the river. The officers of the ships received great attention and kindness 
from the inhabitants. The town is chiefly built of wood, and the French 
. possess most of the retail trade. Cocoa is shipped here in large quantities 
for Spain and the United Statee. The water for the use of the town is 
brought froma considerable distance up the river, in earthen Jars, from a 
hundred to a hundred and fifty of which are packed on a bolsa (logs of very 
light wood lashed together with vine), and floated down. The river oppo- 
site to the town is fresh at the last of the ebb, but the water is considered 
unfit for drinking, passing as it docs through a mass of poisonous mangroves. 
The mosquitoes are so troublesome that the ships lying opposite to the town 
are obliged to send their crews on shore at night. On the 25th they had com- 

leted their survey, and descended the river, and anchored on the 29th at 

oonah, outside the bar, where the captain and sixty of the officers and men, 
in two divisions of three boats each, proceeded to survey the island, which 
would occupy them ten days. They expected to quit the neighbourhood on 
the 16th, and proceed upwards to Esmeraldez, so as to arrive at Panama about 
the end of November, then returning southward, to Hah All Point Garra- 
chino to Cherambirar ; then to the Sandwich Islands in March, and to be at 
Mazatlan or San Bias in June. They will then again proceed northward to 
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the Gulf of California, and be again at San Blas in November, 1848. The 
Pandora has been sent, by order of the Admiral to the Gallapagos, to look 
after coal, as the surgeon of a Yankee whaler had reported that he had seen 
some in those islands. She had just returned when our letters c.ine away, 
but we are unable to learn the result of her visit Saw mills are rapidly 
finding their way out here, so that a discovery of such a valuable mineral 
would be inestimable, when it has now to be broughtacross the Atlantic. The 
Gr.mpus, Collingwood, and Carysfort, were at Valparaiso on the 27th of 
August. ‘The Constance is daily expected to arrive there from the northward, 
whither she had gone to collect freight. 





PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


PromMOTIONS. 


Caprains—The Hon. R. Gore, late 
mM.P., has been appointed Chargé d’ Af- 
‘aires and Consul Generali at Monte 
Video, vice Mr. ‘Yurner, who has retired 
—R. Tryon of Autine, vice Willes, de- 
ceased, 

Commanpsrs—W. H. Webb (1840) 
—L. B. Mackinnon—J. J. Palmer. 

LiguTtenants.—R, Bateman (1846) — 
S. J. Greville (1846)—J. H. Howard 
(:847)—N. D. Blenherhassett (1831)— 
E. F. Dent, acting mate, (1846)—H. D. 
Hickley, acting mate, (1846)—The Hon. 
A. L. C. Cochrane (1845)—J, B. Scott— 
C. O. B. Hall. 

Surceons—A. Browning and G. 
Evans (1842), the latter to the Bellero— 
phon. 


APPOINTMENTS, 


Carratins—F. W., Beechey to Cale- 
donia—H. W. Bruce to Queen—Sir H. 
Leeke, xnt., k.H., to Sun Josef/—C. 
Hope to Trafalgar—W. L. Sheringham 
to Victury—R. A. Yates to Blenheim— 
S. C. Dacres (1840) to St. Vincent. _ 

ComMANDERs—W, Ellis to Alert—G. 
H. Richards to Acheron--F. Kemble (in- 
specting) to the Coast Guard— FE. Pierse 
to Nerbudda—H. Dunlop to Star, vice 
Ellis—A. Little (1846) to Queen—G. A. 
Frazer (1841) to Crocodile—J B. West 
to Bellerophon—G. Ogle to Victory— 
S. H. Christian to Trafalgar. 

Lizvrenants—H. A. Hollingsworth 
to Raleigh—W. U. L. Lockyer to Ca- 
ledonia—G. Raymond to Widgeon—S.S. 


Greville to Vengeance—H. J. Bloons field 
to Odin—F. Moresby to Cambrian— J.B. 
Ballard (1843) to Raleigh—J. R. Har- 
wood (1846) to Penelope—G. H. Thomas 
(1846) to Al. rt—R. Bateman reappointed 
to Exerllent—C, G. Rigge (1838) to com- 
mand Comet, stm.-v.—M. H. Rodney 
(1840), E. S. Hinde (1844), R. Patey 
(1848) to Nerbudda—P. H. Young (1845) 
to study at the steam factory at Wool- 
wich—FE, Horrock (1815) to Viclory—A. 
C. Strode to Excellent—W. Moorsom 
and W. J. Pollard to Alert—H. L. Cox 
and H. G. Veitch to Victory—E. F. 
Roberts to Porcupine—J. R. Black and 
W. Thomas to transport servicc— E. R 
Read, G. L Boyar, H. W. Comber, and 
R. B. Oldfield to Meunder—R. E. Bullen 
tu Victory—T. E, L. Moore to Plover— 
W.F. G. Fead to Hibernia— J. Cart- 
wright to Bellisle—B. G. Rowles to 
Queen— W.R.G. Palliser to Gludiator. 

MastTers—F. J. O. Evans to Acheron’ 
—J. E. Petty to Lightning—J. Rundle 
to Cockatrive—W. J. Luke to Fly— 
G. H. Loveridge (acting) to Alert —J. 
Wallis to Nebudda—F Hl. May to 
Meander—C. Pope to San Josef—J. B. 
Tucker to Queen—G. H. Blakey (act.) 
to Stromboli. 

Mates—N. E, Stone, C. B. Payne, 
PD. Spain, C. T. Currie, and J. Burgers 
to Excellent—G. C. Grylis to Sidoa— 
F. A. L, Ballock to Fisgard 

Seconp-Masrgras—J. W. Smith to 
Acheron—E. Swain to Vindictive, 50 flag 
ship—R. Sturgess (1845) to Crocodile, 
—W. P. Haines to Birkenhead—E. J, 
Kemp to Porcupine. 

Mipsuipmen— M.Smallpage to Hecate 
stm, sloop—D. Walker to drab, 16—F. 


1847. | 


S. Twysden to Asia. 84 —C, Standish to 
Bellerophon—R, Deane to Hibernia, 104 
—J,W. H. Thomson tu Exrcellent—R. 
Bradshaw to Achrron, stm sloop—IlI. 
Cotter and G. F. Low to Nerbuddu —W. 
Clark to Asia—H. Hathorn to Ercellent 
D. Walker to Belleronhon--K. N. Rus- 
sell to Excellent—G. J. M. Shirretf, W. 
C.S. Sullivan, and A. Bedford to Alert 
J, H. M, Calcroft to Sidon—M. J. Parks 
to Victory—R. P. Cator, J. H. Coxon, 
T. Saumarez, and P. Staples to Ocean— 
R. P. Gresham to Birkenhead—W. D. 
Harris to Ercellent. 

Navat Cavets—F. G. P. Kemp, P. 
A. Maekesy, N. D. F. Lellington, F. H. 
Mackenzie, and G. Y. R. Rattray to 
Bellerophon—C, Bridger and J. Brock- 
man to Amphion—H Lees to Arab—J. 
Suttie to San Josef—A. Eaton to Am- 
phion—A. Lenon to Bellerophon, 78—H. 
Bathurst to Fly, 20—R. Walker to 
Acheron—G. Rivington to Penelope—H, 
D. Grant to Eagle— F. O. Handfield to 
Nerbudda—C, Baillie to Asia, 84—S. 
Curtis to Amphion — W. Bennett to 
Cancpus—A. E Pierson to Trafalgar 
—E. Hawes to Acheron—T. E. Carslake, 
J, Rudd, and J. W. N. Spalding to 
Meander. 

Masters’ AssisTANts—R. Reed to 
Lightning—R. Wheatland to Cockatrice 
—W.G. Aldrick to Blazer—C, J, Saun- 
ders to Lizghtring—W. Pear-e to Fly—J. 
Chapple to” Oberon—J. Molloy to Hecate 
—P, H.W.Oke and D. Pender to Acheron 
—W. Long to Victory—W. Shairp to 
Asia—M. Norman to Nerbudda—A. 
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Wslideto Poictiers—H. P. W ard to Alert 
—J. B. Haines to Fiy—C. S. Williamson 
to Bellerophon — ti. W. Gillham to 
Stromboli—W. Pead and J. Tucker to 
Crocodile—G. Polglaze and W. Long to 
Comet—A. Sidlatter to Birkenhead—J. 
F. R. Aylen to Rhadamanthus— C. 
Downward to Ocean—N. B. Herbert to 
Terrible. 

Surceons—D. Lyall (1846) to Acheron 
—J. Patrick to Nerbudda— R. M. Cor— 
mick to Fisrard—T. W. Jewell to Vic- 
tory—B. Bunce to Ocean—J. P. Burke 
M.D., to Stromboli—W, R. Dalton tos 
Cygnet—F. J. Whipple to Alert 

Assistant Surgeons —G. Yeo to 
Stromboli—L. Carey to Porcupine—J. 
Ward to Vengeance—H. Gimlett to 
Lizard—W. C. Tucker to Raleizh—C. 
S. Lester to Bellisle 

PayMASTBRS AND Pursers—W. Ham- 
ley to be Secretary to Commodore Plm- 
ridge—H. Tucker to Acheron —J. Hug- 
gins to Ocean—H. Cooper te Fly—C. E. 
P. Hall to Aleri—R. H. Bullen to Ner- 
budda—G. Simmonds to Meander. 

CLexxs—E. G. Hooper to Hibernia— 
B P. Heather to Blazer—G. G. Rickets 
and C. J. Prance ta Nerbudda—H. S. 
Dyer to Caledonia, 120—C. Saunders to 
Terrille—C, P. Fillon to Alert—E. G. 
Hooper to Fly —F. C. Dusantry to 
Stromboli. 

EnarngEers—W. J. Pook and H. 
Thomson to Fisyard, 42—C. Hobbs 
to Birkenhead —C. W. Jeffrey to 
Fisgard. 





Marriages AND DEatns. 


larriages. 


On the 17th of Nov., at Great Yar- 
mouth, ‘by the Rev. Duncane Travers, the 
Rev. C.J. Fisher, m.a., Rector of Oving- 
ton and Tilbury, Essex, to Mary, daugh- 
ter of Capt. Sir Eaton Stannard Travers, 
R.N, 

On the 20th of Nov., at Alverstoke 
Church, near Gosport, Mr. T. Forster, 
r.N., to Miss Maria Varney, both of 
Gosport. 


Deaths. 


On the 25th of Nov., at the Royal 
Hospita] at Haslar, S. J, Butcher, esq., 
Paymaster and Parser of the Birkenhead 
steam-frigate, 

On the 27th of Nov., at Great Pros- 
pect Terrace, Portsea, Mr. W. Davies, 
Paymaster and Purser, a.N., aged 60. 

On the 29th of Nov., at his residence 
in Chapel-street, Gosport, Mr. J. Ham— 
mond, after fifty years service as Clerk 
at the Royal Naval Medical Establish-— 
ment at Haslar, aged 70. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory 
From the 2lst of October, to the 20th of November, 1847. 
























































| Farenbheit Wind. 

A In Inches and| Thermometer Weather. 

2 In the Shade. ; Quarter Strength 

g a z | = eae ba A P.M 

sf e ~ & 5 d A.M. aa ®. ' ome -M. . | 
91 |Th.| 29° ‘92 | 52155 | 48) 57| sw | W la 4 or (2) be 

22 |F . a8 | 57 | 41/58 | sw | sw 3 | 4 b be 

23 : 57 | 56 | 49 | 57] SW | BW | 5 6 qor (2 gor (3) (4) 
24 44} 49/42/50; 8w | W 4 | 2 be or 3) 

95 (M. | 29° 42 | 49 | 33 | 50) wl Nw|3 /3 be bem 

96 |Tu.| 30°38 | 30°37 | 38 | 52] 35 |53|/ sw | sw! |! be 0 

27 |W. | 30°37 | 30:35 | 49 | 52 | 44) 53° BW | SW 2 | 1 ° or (3 (4) 
98 |Th, | 30°26 | 30°31 | 52/55 | 49|56| sw | sw il | 2 o o 

99 |F. | 30°25 | 30-22 | 52 | 58/50 | 59; W | W {2 | 2 om be 

gs. | 30°32 | 30-241 471/551 45/57; 8 | 8S | 1 j1 bem. ° 

31 (Su. | 30°11 | 30°15 ' 57/58/53 ]/59; Ws Ssw 3/3 | o o 

1 M. | 30°34 | 3032 / 55/60/53 61: 8W 8 3 |3 be b 

9 \ru. | 30°36 | 3037 | 52/53/48 55/ 8 | N 2 [1 | b | bef : 
3 |W. | 30°32 | 3029! 48) 48) 45 49) Bo} RO Io} | of =| of 

4 |Th.' 3025 | 3020 46/48/44, 49, SE | 8E ofr (2) | of 

5 |F. {| 30°06 | 29-98 147 | 5214553; SE BW | 2 | 4 ° be 

6 |8. | 30°06 | 30-00 ' 52/54 /50)52; 8 | B ,3 | 2 0 or (3) (4) | 
7 (Su. | 29°93 | 29°87 , 55 | 57/51/59; 8W ,8W | 3 | 4 op (2 be 

a iM. | 29°65 | 2956 55/57/52/59/ 8 | 8 .5 |6 qbe amp 

9 'Tu.| 29°68 | 30°02 45 | 51) 44/52' sw | NW 2 | 2 b | 
10 |W. | 30°32 | 8029 39 | 52; 36/53; Sw | SW | 2 | 4 b b 

11 | Th. 30°26 | 30°19 50] 53 | 42 | 54| sw | SW |2 |3 be o 

19 |F. | 30°04 | 3008 54/49 46/54| W | NW) 3 | 4 od (3 op 3) (4 

13 18, | 3025! 3095 40/50/39 51| w| wWwjfi2/}2 bm be , 
14 |Su. | 30°31 | 30°96 «47 | 52 | 45 | 53 | sw | Sw}? |} o bed 4) 

15 |M,. | 30°25 | 3024 55 | 57) 52) 58) W wif3a {2 o o 

16 |Tu,| 30°22 | 30°19 52 | 48] 48 | 52; 8Ww | N | 5 | 4 qer (2) od(3 | 
17 |W, | 80°09 ; 30°12 41/42) 38/42] N | N {6 |6 qbe qbe 

is |Th.| 30:32 | 3034 34/40/33! 41] N | N /5 [5 be qb 

19 IF. | 30°36 | 30:32 29] 34/27 |/35| SW | SW /2 j|t bom bm 

20 |g. | 30°19 | 30°05 31/38/28 | 40' SW|NW)1 |! of of 


— i 





October, 1817.——Mean height of the Barometer——29°945 inches; Mean temperature==*53°! 
degrees; depth of rain fallen== 2°00 inch. 


NOTICE TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


re thanks to “Stormy Jack” for his letter. 
iit gompliance with the wishes of an “ Old Subscriber,” we ean only i~form 
18 ul ; e 
purchased in Lon daar ed in Hamburg, we do not know where it can be 


Hunt, Printer, 3, New Church Street, Edgware Road. 
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Abolition of the light dues, 19, 87. 

Account of an exploring expedition, 
398. 

Aden, remarks on, 246. 

Admiralty court, 423, 499. 

————_ orders, 599. 

Akyab port, directions for, 267. 

Amazon, river of, report on, 629. 


———— Woman, statue of, found, 
633. 

American steamers and Rodger’s an- 
chor, 238. 


Amherst, sands off, 421. 

Amount of rain in inches, table of, 54, 
109, 166, 222, 278, 333, 389, 446, 502, 
557. 

Anatto bay, plan of, 321. 

Anchors, 162. 

——— Rodger’s, 

steamers, 238. 

Andor harbour, 226. 

Andros island, Archipelago, 447. 

Anti-shipwreck league, 203. 

Anton Lizardo, directions for, 376. 

Appointments and promotions, 52, 106, 

163, 220, 277, 335, 391, 445, 501, 
559, 686. 

Arctic expedition, 37, 93, 

—————— Hudson’s Bay Com- 


and American 





So 617. 

Arc of longitude between Greenwich 
and Valentia, 282. 

Archipelago, Andros island, 447. 

Arguin and its victims, 42. 

Armament, new, for steam navigation, 
424, 

Atmospheric railways and steam navi- 
gation, 294, 349. 

Aurora Borealis, 642, 

Australia, Barrier reef of, 540. 

North west coast of, 414. 

Steam extension, 542. 


Auto-biographical sketches, 27, 73, 


121, 191, 252, 355, 471, 529, 
NO. 12.—voL. Xv. 


Bankok, 215. 
Barbados, want of light at, 256. 
Bark Patna, 422. 


Barnet, Com., observations at Bermuda, 
273. 


Barometer, remarks on, 36. 

Barrier reef of Australia, 540. 

Beacon buoys, Kullen and Helsingborg, 
675. 


Beacon on the Tongue sand, 552. 


Lappegrund, 497. 
South Calliper, washed away, 











675. 

Beagle’s voyage, 287. 

Bear haven light-house, 420. 

Becher’s, Com., artificial horizon, 419, 

Berghan’s atlas, 331. 

Bermuda, observations at, 273. 

Births, Marriages, Deaths, 56, 108, 164, 

223, 227, 336, 392, 445, 503, 559, 
685. 

Blyth Sand beacon, 493. 

LCombay light-house, 266. 

Borneo pirates, 259, 447, 

and Labuan, 602. 

Bottle papers, 260, 268, 381, 422, 499, 
598, 

Breakwater, Plymouth Sound, 420. 

Brief narrative of the conduct of Capt. 
Isemonger, 42. 

Bristol channel, survey of, 638 

British channel, shifting of sandbanks 
in, 58, 

Merchant service, state of, 252, 

529. 

——— Shipping, wrecks of, 44,95, 269 
$24, 388, 353, 

Broad Fourteens, (shoals,) origin of, 344, 

Burnett’s solution of problems, 546, 

Buoys, Cockle Gat, 265, 

Goodwin sands, 378, 

North channel, 580. 

Nun, on south Calliper, 678, 

on Scroby sand, 679. 
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Buoys, on the Salt Scar, 204 
Princes channel, 675. 
Ras Marbot, 250. 
River Middle, 322. 
Scroby Elbow, 265. 
Shivering sand, 266. 
Swin channel, 378. 
West Inner shoal, 265. 
West Scroby, 265. 
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Cahir-civeen, Kerry, 499. 

Calicut light, 422. 

Cape Chapman, coast of America, 

—— Crozier, coast of America, 626. 

—— Elling, 627. 

—— Faquer, notice, on reported rock, 
493. 

—— Fullerton, 618. 

Horn light-house, 163. 

—— Lady Pelly, 620. 

—— Lady Simpson, 627. 

— Samana, 449. 

Captain and part of acrew murdered, 
541, 

Carimata passage, and eastern route to 
Singapore, 169. 

Carmorian reef, 608. 

Caskets, bell on, 381, 

Caution to Masters of vessels, 672. 

captains, 423 

——_———- seamen, 421, 549. 

Cawood bay, Port Jessie, 498 

Central Africa, discovery in, 538. 

Chang-Chau, trip to, 402. 

Channel islands, bell on Caskets, 381. 

Charts, 106, 220, 332,388, 447, 500, 553, 
680. 

inaccuracies in, 672, 

o=— of the Sea of Marmora, 161. 

Chat about the winds, 526, 569. 

Chemical notes, for the use of sailors, 
509. 

China, 455. 

Sea, 204. 

typhoon in, 19. 

Chincha islands, stores of guano on, 149 

Chinese, 492, 604. 

Chusan to Port Essington, 1. 

Cinque Ports, 178, 233, 299, 343. 

Circu.ar storms and temporary rudder, 
86. 

Cleopatra, loss of, 601. 

Coast of Australia, 414. 

New Zealand, remarks on, 
_ 459, 514. 
Cockle Gat, Yarmouth, 494. 
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Cuckle Sands, 494. 
College at Penge, for the Widows of 
Naval Officers, 491. 
Collinson’s, Capt., directions for China, 
319. 
Com. Bccher’s Artificial Horizon, 419. 
C.O Haves remarks on the cvast 
of New Zealand, 459. 
Composition for ghip’s bottom, 500. 
Coolies, Emigration of, 213. 
Copy of a letter to Dr. W. Hyde Wol- 
laston, 442. 
Conservancy of the Thames, 140. 
Contraction of the whirlwind, 576. 
Court martial 308, 432. 
Cross sands off Yarmouth, 423. 
Currents, northerly between Guardafui 
and Socotra, 247. 
on Mexican coast, 268. 
easterly off Burnt Island, 248 


Dardanellas, piracy at, 42, 

Deep, treasures of, 545. 

Deer shooting, by Esquimaux, 622. 
Directions for Akyab Port, 267. 
—_—— the Kii Island, 225. 
——— entering Kenmore River 
199. 











River Tay, 597. 
———-— of the Trade Wind, 452. 
Discovery, in central Africa, 538. 
Divisions af Practical Navigation, 139. 
Dover Harbour, 11. 

Drifting Wrecks, 49. 

Dust in the Atlantic Ocean, 80. 

Dyer Island Reef, 550. 


Earth’s rotary motion, hypothesis of, 


452. 
Earthquake in Christiansted, St.Croix, 
263. 
East India Islands, notes on, 57. 
Eastern route to Singapore, 169. 
Effects of wind on the tides at Rams- 
gate, 65. 
Egyptian frigate, 604. 
Elizabeth, port of, 605. 
Engineers, in Royal Navy, rank of. 429 
Epaulettes, gola lace, how to clean, 503. 
Esquimaux, 619. 
Estuary of the River Exe, 131, 195. 
Essing*on, port, |. 
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Equator, crossing the, 580. 

Equatorial current, 452. 

Examinations at Woolwich, 273. 

Examination of a Master of a British 
merchant ship, 70. 

—_——_———_— Masters and Mates in 

the Merchant Service, 148, 208, 

362, 481, 553, 609, 681. 

Exmouth, loss of, 324. 

Experiments made with the Fumific 
Impeller, 183, 4C9. 

Exploring expedition S. W. of Nelson, 
304, 338, 398. 

Explosion from fire damp, 36. 

Extension of steam, 542. 


Fisgard, H. M. S., struck by lightning, 
205. 

Fixed light at Ceara, 97. 

Floating of the Great Britain, 535. 

French navy, 94. 

French seaman, generous conduct of, 
136, 

Friendly Islands, volcano eruption at, 
270. 

Free port, Macassar, 41. 

Fumific impeller, 183, 409. 


Gallant conduct of a midshipman, 110. 
Generous conduct of a French seaman, 
136. 
Geography and hydrography illustra- 
ted, 424. 
Geographical discoveries, 315. 
-—_—_—_—-——- positions of reefs in Pa- 
cific Ocean, 372. 
new sand shoal 
Nantucket, 273. 
progress of Empire and 
Civilization, 500. 
Gibraltar, private signals, 596. 
Gold epaulettes, to clean, 558. 
Goram islands, 225. 
Goodwin sands, 552. 
—_——— origin of, 344. 
——__—_——- — new beacon, 496. 
Gracias a Dios, Cape, origin of name, 
274. 
Great Britain steam ship, 89, 
—-— floating of, 535. 
Great circle, position on the arc of, 
666. 
Great circle sailing, 132, 228, 337. 
Guiana scizure, 423. 
Gulf stream, rock in, 161. 
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Harbours, Andor, 226. 
Dover, 11. 
Lowestoft, 595. 
—— Ramsgate, 10. 
of Refuge, 136. 
on §.E. coast, remarks on, 


9. 
Hartlepool, Heugh, lighthouse, 496. 
——— pier lighthouse, 205. 
Helder, the, 581. 
Heligoland sand, origin of, 344. 
H. M.S. Fisgard struck by lightning, 
205 





Mastiff, Srromness, 548. 
in commission, stations of, 
45, 437. 
Horizon, Artficial, Com. Becher’s, 85, 
419. 
Hourly velocity of the wind, 166, 222, 
446, 502, 557, 
Hypothesis of the earth’s rotary mo- 
tion, 293, 452. 
Humanity of a British seaman, 90. 
Burricane, in the Havana, 216. 
—— Sophia Frazer, 209. 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s arctic cx- 
pedition, 617. 
Hythe, Cinque Port, 233. 





Ignition by accident on board sliips, 
with chemical notes, 505. 

Illustrated geography and hydrogra- 
phy, 424. 

Incrustation of steam boilers, 151. 

India, 2183. 

Indian method of catching fish, 630. 

Indians, Oregon, remarkable for their 

ears, 630. 
——— Yaguas, attachment to their 
children, 631. 

Infexible, H.M.S., performance of, 372. 

Investigator’s straits, 551. 

Iceland, Bear haven lighthouse, S.W. 
ccast of, 420. 

Trish channel, 447. 

Islands, Arru, 226. 

Goram, 225. 

Kii, 225. 

Matabellas 225, 

Newly discovered, 268. 

—— Simoa, 97. 

Isthmus of Suez, cutting through, 670. 














Janet and Helvctia, whalers, loss of, 
228. 
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Kenmare, river of, 199. 
Kii Islands, 225. 
Kororarika, 467. 


Lady Feversham, removal of, 34. 

Lang’s temporary rudder, 258. 

Lappe beacons, 497. 

Law notices, 423, 499. - 

—— prosecutions, city of Rotterdam, 
274. 

League, Anti-shipwreck, 208. 

Leeghwater steam engine, 153. 

Letter from one of the Mastiffs, 547. 

Life boats and buoys, 93. 

Light dues, abolition of 19, 87. 

— Bahama bank, Isle of Man, 5938. 

—— Beaver Island, 39. 

— Calicut, 422. 

Campanilla point, 323. 

—— Coast of Spain, 591. 

' _—. Faron, N. of Gothland, 322. 

—— Houge sound and Nidington, 39. 

—— Isle of Chausey, 

—— Kingstown harbour, 594. 

—— Loch Tyne, 877. 

— Minot’s ledge, 596. 

—— Moro, Havana, 378. 

—— Point of Bel-Air, 496, 

—— Porer rock, G. Venice, 379. 

—— Procida channel, 376. 

—— San Juan, 378. 

—— St. George and Cape Gil Blas, 
549. 

Lighthouse, Bear haven, 420. 

Beaver island, 269. 

Bombay, 265. 

Cape Frehil, 268. 

Cape Havre, 160. 

Faron and Ystad, 678. 


























—__—-——- Hartlepool, experiment 
with gas in, 673. 
Hartlepool, Heugh, 496. 
Le Four Rock, 268. 


—___———— N. W. coast of Cornwall, 


495. 
St. Paul’s Island, N. Cape, 
fog bell, 269. 
Trevose Head, 495. 
Lily court’s martial, 432. 
Liverpool, arrival of the Great Britain, 
§35. 
—— changes in lights, &c., 594. 
Localities of Cinque Ports, 178, 233, 
299, 343. 
Loch Clay, rock off, 155. 
— Ryan, lighthouse, 159. 
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Lord Mayor’s bay, 625. 

Lord Wenlock, merchantman, wreck 
of, 669. 

Longitude of New York City, 544. 

Loss of the Heroine, 172. 

—— Sirius, 102, 217. 

H.M.S. Sphynx, 91. 

—=-—— = Tweed, 523. 

Lowestoft Harbour, 595. 

—— and Yarmouth, sands off, 

264. 
Loos Shoals, 376. 
Lugo rock, 265. 











Macassar, a free port, 41. 

Maclear’s, Mr., geodetical operations, 
271. 

Madeira mountains, distance seen at, 
261. 

Magnetic, disturbance, 600. 

——_——— telegraph, New York, 544. 

variations, (1718), 346. 

Making passages, observations on, 172. 

Mantinalla shoal, 421. 

Margate sand, 494. 

Mariners, caution to, 421, 

Marmora, charts of the sea of, 161. 

Marriages and deaths, 56, 108, 164, 
223, 277, 336, $392, 445, 508, £59, 
616, 687. 

Master of a British merchant ship and 
his examiners, 70. 

in the merchant service, 208. 

and mates of merchant ships, 
examination of, 148, 362, 481, 553, 
681. 

Mastiff, H.M.S., 547. 

Matabellas, 225. 

Medals for H.M. Navy, 369. 

Memoir of Sir John Barrow, 327, 386, 
441. 

Merchant seamen’s act, 607. 

—_———- service, British, state of, 252. 

Meteorological Register, 111, 112, 168, 
224, 280, 336. 392, 448, 504, 560, 
616, 688. 

Method of obtaining warning of com- 
bustion, 505. 

Mexican government, opening of port, 

Altata, 676. 

Mexican coast, currents on, 268. 

Min, river, 37. 

Minot’s Ledge light, 596. 

Mirage at Ramsgate, 457. 

Mitchell, Sir. Thos. notice of, 373. 

Monsoons in the Timour sea, making 
passage to, 172. 
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Monster of the deep, 480. 

Montauk point, shoals off, 226. 

Mootapilly shoal, 422. 

Morecombe Bay, waterspout in, 479. 

Moreton Bay, directions for, 578 

Moulmain river, 421. 

Murder of the Capt. and part of the 
crew of an English ship, 541. 

Murder of Chinese Emigrants, 209. 


Narrative of H.M.S. Gorgon, 104. 

Nantucket, new sand, position of, 273. 

Nautical notices, 37, 96, 108, 155, 204, 
260, 373, 420, 492, 549, 592, 672. 

Naval Engineers, 429. 

Navy of 12th century, 313. 

Navigation, feat of ship Queen, 270. 

Navy in Commission, 609. 

Nelson, exploring expedition to, 304, 
338, 398. 

Nemesis, steamer, attack on pirates, 
602. 

New beacon on the Goodwin Sands, 496. 

—— Light at Sand Key, 161. 

—— York, longitude of, 544. 

Zealand, remarks on, 459, 514. 

Northern Lighthouses, 37. 

North Star, H.M.S. remarks of, 1, 84. 

—— Australia, 419. 

Cape of Europe, error in the 
longitude of, 674. 

—— Channel into Moreton Bay, direc- 

tions, 578. 

west coast of Australia, 414. 

Notes on the E. L Islands, 57. 











Ordinance for the prevention of piracy, 
455. 


Pacific Whalers, 127, 244. 

Pandora, H.M.S., 154. 

Parry bay, coast of America, 628. 

Passage to the eastward through Torres 
Strait, and the Monsvons in the 
Timour sea, 113, 172. 

Pay of Engineers, 432. 

Pelby bay, coast of, America, 626, 

Phenomena of Terrestrial refraction, 
67. 

— in Mount’s Bay, 382. 

—— Black sea, 385. 

Piddington’s pamphlet, 505. 
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Pilot staff at Tampico, 550, 

Piracy at the Mouth of the Darda.- 
nelles, 42. 

Pirates, Borneo, 259. 

Plymouth sound, breakwater, 420. 

Point of Bel-Air Light, Isle af Bourbon 

496. 

—— Hargrave, coast of America, 620. 

Portland harbour of refuge, 546. 

Port Jessie, Cawood Bay, 498. 

—— Royal and its associations, 15. 

Pre-adamite monsters of the deep, 480. 

Preventiou of Piracy, an ordinance for, 

455. 

Princely present to Adm. Sir C. Ogle, 
545. 

Private signals at Gibraltar, 596. 

Problem, solution of, 546. 

Procida channel light, 376. 

Progress of discovery in Africa, 538. 

Promotions and appointments, 52, 106, 
163, 220, 277, 335, 391, 445, 501, 559, 
686, 

Proposed new armament for the En- 
glish steam navy, 424. 

Provisions for tropical climates, 383. 


Quebec, desertions at, 607. 

Queen Adelaide’s College for the 
widows of officers of the Royal 
Navy, 491. 


Rain in inches from each point of com- 
pass, 54, 109, 166, 222, 278, 333, 
446, 502, 557. 

Ramsgate harbour, 10, 136. 

mirage at, 457. 

Recovery of steam ship Sphynx, 200. 

Red sea, volcano, 314. 

Refuge, harbours of, 130. 

Reef of Australia, 540. 

Register, meteorological, 11], 112, 168, 
224, 280, 336, 392, 448, 504, 560, 
616, 688. 

Remarks on Aden, 246. 

————- on the coast of New Zealand, 
514. 

of H.M.S. North Star, J, 84. 
on New Zealand, 459. 

—— on ships burnt and destroyed, 
583, 634. 

Removal ot the Lady Feversham, 34. 

Rennie’s report on atmospheric rail- 
ways, &c., 294, 349. 
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Report on the river Amazon, 629. 

Reported rock in the Gulf Stream, 492 

Repulse bay, 619. 

Result of experiments made with the 
fumific impeller, 183. 

Revised and amended instructions, 155. 

Rhodes’ signals, 373, 

River Exe, the estuary of, 131, 195. 

Kenmare, 199. 

Rodger’s anchors, 162. 

Route from Singapore to Sydney, 30. 

Royal Humane Society, award of me- 
dals, &c., 271. 

Royal Navy in Commission, 98. 

at Portsmouth, 168. 

—————— armament of, 665. 

Royal Naval Female School, 306. 

Royal Steam Mail Packet Company’s 
Steamer, 523. 

Rudder, temporary, Mr O. Lang’s, 258. 

Rocks, Blanquilla, 376. 

Broad Fourteens, origin of, 344, 

Carmorian, 603. 

Cook’s Straits, 323. 

Congleton’s car, 381. 

Formosa, 320. 

——— Goodwin Sands, origin of, 344. 

——— Gulf Stream, 161, 492, 

Kohl and Helsingborg, 596. 

—— Loch . lay, 551. 

——- Lugo, 265. 

——— Loos Shoals, 376. 

Manotinalla Shoal, 421. 

—— Montauk Point, 266. 

Montufar Shoal, 380. 

Mootapilly Shoal, 422. 

z New South Shoals, Nantucket, 

273. 

Postillion, 322, 

Ship Johns, 320. 

in the Solomon’s Archipelago, 

266. 

Straits of Sunda, 322. 

Trinder Shoal, 319. 

Unknown, 608. 



























































Sailing directions for entering the river 
Kenmare, 199. 

Samana, St. Domingo, 449. 

harbour on Port Napoleon, 650. 

Sand Key, new light, 161. 

Sands off Yarmouth and Lowestoft, 
421 





Anherst, 421. 
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Sandbanks in the British Channel, 
shifting of, 58. 

San Juan de Nicaragua, 159. 

Sarawak River, Borreo, 447. 

Scale of Medicines, 103. 

Seaton high lighthouse, 205. 

Sentence of the court, 437. 

Sextant double, Capt. Beechey’s, 3&5. 

———— pocket, (George s), 303, . 

Shanghae, port regulations of, 375. 

Shipping returns, for 1846, 278. 

Ships burnt and destroyed by sponta- 
neous combustion, 583, 634. 

Ships’ bottoms composition, 500. 

—— burnt by lightning, 63°. 

——— trimmer, description of, 90. 

Shipwrecked, fishermen’s and mariners’ 
benevolent society, 94, 323, 370. 

Simpson’s peninsula, 626. 

Simpson, Sir G., journey round the 
world, 329. 

Singapore to Sydney, route from, 40. 

—— route to, 169. 





_ —— to Sydney, steam from, 78. 


Sir Charles Ogle’s present, 545. 

Sirius, loss of, 102, 217. 

Sketches, Auto-biegraphical, 27, 73, 
121, 191, 252, 355, 471, 529. 

Naval, 650. 

Smyrna, piracy at, 272, 

Society islands, South Pacific, 646. 

Solomons’s Archipelago, new dangers 
in, 266. 

Solution of the problem, 546. 

——— of problem for navigators, 





647. 
Sophia Frazer, 209. 
South Islands, emigrants from, 663. 
South-west coast of Ireland, lighthouse 
420. 
Spain and her dream, 288. 
—— proposed lights on the coast of, 
1 


56 
Sphynx, H.M.S., loss of, 91. 
steam ship, 200. 
Spontaneous combustion by accident 
on board steamer, 505. 
ships destroyed 





by, 583. 
St. George and cape St. Blas lights 
549 


Stations of H.M.S. in commission, 45, 
98, 437. 

Steam boilers, incrustation of, 151. 

for propelling vessels, claims of, 

origin of, 241. 

from Singapore to Sydney, 78. 

extension, Australia, 542. 
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Steam navigation 
railways, 240. 

navy, new armament for, 424. 

ships, the Great Britain, 89. 

engine, Leeghwater, 153. 

Steamers American and Rodger’s an- 
chor, 238. 

Stokes bay, nautical mile marked in, 
268. 

Storm of 1703, 45. 

Stores of guano on the Chincha islands 
Peru, 119. 

Stromboli rock, 205. 

Surgeons in American navy, rank of, 
270. 

Survey ofthe Bristol channel, 638. 


and atmosphcric 











Tables of wind and rain, 54, 109, 166, 
222, 278, 333, 389, 446, 502, 557, 

Tampico Bar, 497. 

harbour dues, 380. 
pilot staff at, 55. 

Taranaki roadstead, New Zealand, 378. 

Tay river, directions for, 597. 

Temporary rudder and circular storms, 
85. 

Terrestrial refractions, phenomena of, 
67. 

Thames, conservancy of, 146, 347. 

The America, accident to, 549. 

The barometer, 36. 

The Cinque Ports, 178. 

The recovery of the Sphynx, 200. 

The Sophia Frazer, 209. . 

Thunderbolt, loss of, and court martial, 
308, 

Torres Strait, geology of, 648. 

Two Sicilies, quarantine for English 
vessels, 673. 

Tide signals, 95. 

— at Ramsgate, effects of wind 
or, 65. 

Timour Sea, typhoons in, 113, 

Tonnage, 218. 

Torres Strait, and the monsoons, pas- 
sage to, 113, '73. 

Trans-atlantic steam-ships, four new 
ones, 270. 

Treasures of the deep, 545. 
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Trevose Head light-house, 495. 

Trip to Chang-Chau, 402. 

Tropical climates, provisions for, 383. 
Tweed, loss of, 523. 

Typhoon, 209. 

— in the China Sea, 12. 


Universal yacht signals, 441. 


Valparaiso, remarks on making the 
land, 281. 

Variation, magnetic, 346. 

Vera Cruz, 447. 

Volcano in Ked Sea, 314. 

Victoria land, 605. 

Volcanic cruption at the Friendly 
Islands, 270. 

Voyage of H.MLS North Star, from 
Chusan Port, }, 84. 


Wager River, 618. 

Waterloo Bay, 117. 

Waterspout, 154. 

——-—— in Morecombe Bay, 479. 

Waves, height of, 262. 

Whalers in the Pacific, 127, 244. 

Wheel, new, 591. 

Whirlwind, contraction of, 576. 

Winds, chat about, 526, 569. 

Wind in miles. table of, 54, 109, 166, 
222, 278, 333, 389, 446, 502, 557. 

Windward, great circle sailing, 359. 

Woolwich, examinations at, 273. 

Wrecks, 324. 

—— drifting, 49. 

of British shipping, 44, 95, 
269, 503. 

———— of the Lady Feversham, 34. 

———— cf the Tweed, 523. 





Yacht club, Royal Mersey, 600. 
Yachting intelligence, 662. 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft, sands off, 263. 
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Elements of Sailmaking, 332, 680, 
Rough Notes, taken during some rapid 
Journies across the Pampas and 
Gatherings from Spain, 105. among the Andes, 105, 
Geographical Progress of Empires and 
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Tables far facilitating the approximate 
reduction of Occultations and 
Journey round the World, 829. Eclipses for any particular place, 
219. 
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